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COMMUNITY  RELIGION 

By  John  Dunster  Kettelle. 


While  the  governing  bodies  of  our  major  protestant 
denominations  are  discussing  the  possibilities  of  organic 
union,  or  at  least  closer  cooperation,  a tendency  of  far- 
reaching  significance  may  be  observed  in  the  so-called 
community  church  movement  which  is  now  making  in- 
creasing headway  especially  in  the  smaller  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. This  movement  is  not  only  upsetting  things  gen- 
erally in  the  realms  of  denominational  comity  and  polity, 
but  is  laying  foundations  for  the  development  of  a new 
and  distinctive  type  of  Christianity. 

The  particular  criterion  by  which  a real  community 
church  may  be  recognized  is  not  form  of  government  or 
doctrine,  but  the  general  attitude  and  scope  of  its  minis- 
try. In  doctrine,  the  community  church  seeks  breadth 
and  inelusiveness,  sometimes  being  content  with  a liberal 
interpretation  of  some  historic  creed,  more  often  being 
bound  by  no  creed  of  any  sort.  In  government,  the  his- 
tory of  the  individual  institution  is  the  controlling  factor. 
Some  churches  are  the  result  of  federations  or  mergers 
which  condition  usually  leaves  its  distinguishing  marks 
on  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  Other  churches  are  or- 
dinary denominational  organizations  which  happen  to  be 
without  ecclesiastical  competition.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  form  of  organization  is  considered  as  a means  to  an 
end,  and  the  end  is  the  ministry  of  religion  to  the  entire 
community.  The  novel  aspect  of  the  movement,  and  that 
which  distinguished  the  true  community  church,  is  the 
catholicity  of  the  appeal.  The  social,  intellectual,  creedal, 
moral,  and  other  boundaries  which  have  so  often  constitut- 
ed the  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  various  religious 
bodies,  are  all  levelled,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  minister 
at  once  to  all  classes  of  people. 

Hitherto  the  Christian  churches  have  been  esoteric 
organizations,  founded  upon  authority,  endeavoring  to 
save  people  out  of  the  world  more  than  to  save  the  world. 
The  authority  may  be  ecclesiastical,  as  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  civil,  as  in  the  established  churches  of 
several  European  countries,  or  based  upon  Scriptural  doc- 
trine, as  in  the  various  dissenting  churches  of  protestant- 
ism.  The  esoteric  character  is  manifest  in  the  original 
motives  of  the  world  missionary  enterprises, — which  in- 
volved saving  the  heathen  from  the  flames  of  hell, — and 
in  the  generally  exclusive  attitude  toward  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a church  becomes  a commu- 
nity church,  the  boundary  line  between  “members”  and 
“non-members”  grows  very  nebulous  indeed.  An  esoteric 
membership  is  a barrier  to  that  sense  of  community  .soli- 
darity upon  which  the  success  of  the  church  largely  de- 
pends. It  will  be  found  that  often  no  distinction  what- 
ever is  made  against  non-members.  They  are  not  refused 
communion  if  they  desire  it.  They  are  given  a voice  and 
vote  in  busine.ss  meetings,  and  even  elected  to  important 
offices. 

In  one  fairly  flourishing  church  the  clerk,  treas- 
urer, and  chairman  of  the  business  committee  were  all 
non-members  in  the  technical  sense. 

Furthermore,  the  community  church  must  be  extreme- 
ly tolerant  and  liberal  in  the  matter  of  practice.  If  a 
Baptist  desires  to  be  immersed,  that  must  be  arranged. 
If  an  Episcopalian  mother  desires  to  be  “churched”  af- 


ter the  order  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  ceremony  must  be  performed.  Lit- 
urgy and  freedom  must  be  harmoniously  combined  in  the 
service  of  worship.  Sermons  must  have  intellectual  effort 
and  literary  merit  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  educated 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  yet  must  be  direct  and 
simple  in  order  that  they  may  be  understood  by  the  un- 
lettered. Every  intellectual  and  social  stratum  of  the 
community  must  be  provided  with  some  appropriate 
means  of  expressing  its  inherent  religiousness  within  the 
church  or  it  will  withdraw  and  segregate  itself. 

The  real  fore-runners  of  the  community  church 
movement  are  two  comparatively  recent  developments 
within  the  ranks  of  liberal  protestantism.  These  are  the 
social  gospel,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  former  has  emphasized  the  importance  of 
saving  society  as  a whole  if  the  individual  is  to  prosper, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  conception  of  a ministry  over 
a geographical  area  rather  than  to  a selected  group.  The 
latter,  which  makes  the  individual  the  final  arbiter  of  re- 
ligious problems  in  place  of  the  church  or  the  book,  has 
more  recently  been  qualified  by  placing  upon  the  authority 
of  the  individual  the  controlling  check  of  the  social  ex- 
perience. This  social  aspect,  both  of  the  work  and  the 
authority  of  the  church,  is  the  real  foundation  of  commu- 
nity religion. 

The  community  church,  then,  emerges  as  an  apotheo- 
sis of  democracy.  It  is  created  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  and  derives  its  religious  sanctions  from  the  so- 
ciety which  it  serves.  If  it  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  must  do  two 
essential  things, — attract  the  individual,  and  serve  as  an 
organizing  force  in  society.  In  order  to  attract  the  in- 
dividiial,  it  must  offer  him  the  best  thing  possible, — the 
summun  bonum.  There  is  little  doubt  that  from  the 
.standpoint  of  the  human  being  the  summum  bonum  is 
more  abundant  life  in  one  form  or  another, — that  is,  mag- 
nification of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  self.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  church  is  to  serve  as  an  organizing  force 
in  society,  it  must  serve  to  remove  the  friction  between 
individuals  in  their  personal  relations,  and  make  the  larg- 
er life  equally  and  simultaneously  available  for  all.  In 
the  apparent  conflict  of  these  two  essential  demands  will 
be  found  the  perpetual  paradox  of  religion.  “For  who- 
soever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it : but  whosoever  will 
lo.se  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it.” 

It  will  be  charged  that  this  view  of  the  church  leaves 
out  the  very  essential  element  of  divine  authority.  There 
are  those  who  will  claim  that  the  voice  of  God  speaks 
through  the  church,  but  the  church  is  after  all  a human 
institution,  and  it  is  human  vocal  chords  that  make  the 
voice  articulate.  There  are  also  those  who  will  claim  that 
the  will  of  God  is  made  raanife.st  in  Holv  Scripture,  but 
the  Bible  is  a human  document.  At  least  it  has  come  to 
us  through  the  agency  of  human  minds  and  human  hands 
in  terms  of  human  speech.  How  much  more  compelling  is 
the  authoritative  voice  of  human  need  speaking  out  of  the 
imperative  urge  of  that  life  which  no  human  being  can 
create  nor  fully  understand ! Surely  this  is  the  will  of 
God,  and  the  church  and  Bible  are  authentic  only  when 
they  ring  true  to  life. 

In  the  two-fold  function  of  the  community  church 
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toward  the  individual  and  toward  society  as  so  far  set 
forth,  we  find  an  opportunity  to  introduce  a certain 
amount  of  legitimate  science  into  the  affairs  of  religion. 
The  “self”  and  “society”  are  finite  entities  with  definite- 
ly material  aspects  and  as  such  are  subject  to  systematic 
and  objective  study.  Religion  of  the  community  type  is 
defined  by  a specific  functional  relationship  to  these  en- 
tities and  thus  is  provided  with  a measure  by  which  it  may 
be  tested  and  the  course  of  its  future  progress  be  deter- 
mined. The  validity  of  its  hypothesis  may  then  be  es- 
tablished on  the  accepted  basis  of  true  science,  that  is,  the 
reliability  and  accuracy  of  its  predictions.  No  longer 
need  we  have  recourse  to  the  “inscrutable  mysteries  of 
God”  to  explain  its  failures.  If  it  does  not  make  good  its 
promises  of  more  abundant  life  we  may  be  sure  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  it. 

There  is  only  one  adequate  method  whereby  religion 
may  exercise  its  function  to  the  self  and  to  society,  and 
that  is  through  bringing  the  individual  into  relationship 
with  God.  Principal  Jacks  describes  as  a “Living  Uni- 
verse” this  whole  in  which  every  part  is  related  to  every 
other  part.  That  is  about  as  near  as  we  can  come  to  a sci- 
entifically valid  conception  of  God.  It  is  more  than  pan- 
theism as  the  man  is  more  than  the  sum  of  the  elements  of 
which  he  is  constituted.  In  dealing  with  the  whole,  we 
must  consider  the  functional  interrelationship  of  the  parts. 
On  the  lowest  plane  we  observe  the  relationship  which 
we  call  gravitation  connecting  each  particle  with  every 
other  particle.  On  a higher  plane  we  observe  the  bonds 
of  affection  and  service  which  bind  man  to  man.  Our 
apprehension  of  God  is  a mystical  experience  which  may 
be  described  as  a conscious  awareness  of  the  relationship 
of  self  to  that  which  is  not  self.  Dean  Sperry,  lying  on 
the  deck  of  his  sloop  looked  up  at  the  sails  and  the  sky 
and  the  fleeting  clouds  and  said  to  himself  “I  am  one  with 
aU  that.”  We  may  understand  the  relationship  intellect- 
ually, as  when  we  trace  the  vibrations  which  impress 
this  page  upon  our  sense  of  sight  back  through  the  elec- 
tric lamp  to  the  dynamo,  and  the  coal  mine,  and  finally 
to  the  energy  of  sunshine  beating  on  the  leaves  of  pre- 
historic forests  milleniums  ago.  Sometimes  there  may  be 


merely  an  unreasoned  impression  on  our  emotions,  as  when 
a minister,  coming  unbidden  to  visit  our  sick-bed,  by  this 
evidence  of  his  devotion  bears  mute  witness  to  our  impor- 
tance to  him  and  to  our  fellow  men. 

In  the  task  of  bringing  people  into  relationship  with 
God,  Jesus  is  of  superlative  importance.  He  is  both  a 
teacher  and  a symbol.  He  taught  by  precept  and  example. 
He  told  his  followers  that  all  men  were  brothers  in  that 
they  were  sons  of  their  Heavenly  Father.  By  his  pres- 
ence in  their  homes,  and  his  conversation  with  them,  he 
proved  that  even  publicans  and  sinners  were  important 
in  his  scheme  of  things,  and  that  a certain  unnamed  wo- 
man, for  performing  a menial  task,  deserved  a perpetual 
memorial.  No  wonder  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly  who  could  so  exalt  even  the  humblest  spirit!  As 
a symbol,  Jesus  brings  the  universe  within  reasonable 
scope  of  our  imaginations.  “I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me.  Who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father 
also.”  Whoever  could  be  consciously  aware  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  Jesus  could  feel  the  same  bond  of  unity  with 
God.  Both  experiences  were  essentially  the  same.  The 
last  and  deepest  bonds  which  joined  him  with  humanity 
were  those  of  suffering  and  death.  By  the  same  bonds 
which  bind  us  to  him,  we  are  bound  to  each  other.  There 
is  an  implied  identity  in  the  commandment  “Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.” 

With  the  growing  sense  of  mystical  relationship  to 
God  and  to  the  world  of  men,  the  individual  assumes  the 
cross  of  Christian  responsibility.  The  problem  of  evil 
is  too  pressing  to  be  solved  by  the  easy  doctrine  of  retri- 
bution and  reward  after  death.  Life  is  seen  to  be  the 
greatest  gift  of  the  Creator,  and  the  only  opportunity  to 
redeem  it,  of  which  we  can  be  sure,  is  the  present.  Thus, 
with  a new  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  men,  and  a firmer 
conviction  that  they  are  dealing  with  essential  veriti^ 
the  prophets  of  community  religion  are  setting  them- 
selves in  earnest  to  carry  on  the  work  laid  down  by  Jesus, 
the  task  of  trying  to  fashion  here  and  now,  out  of  the 
life-stuff  of  humanity,  the  ideal  brotherhood  of  the  mas- 
ter’s dream, — the  kingdom  of  love  and  truth. 


THE  TREK  OF  DENOMINATIONALISM 

By  Doris  Olds  White. 


Trek,  according  to  a small  dictionary  I have  at 
hand,  is  “to  travel  by  wagon,  especially,  in  search  of  a 
new  stttlement.”  This  definition  makes  trek  exactly  the 
word  to  describe,  not  only  the  movement,  but  also  the 
major  cause  of  the  movement  which  denominationalism  is 
making  today.  Subconsciously  some  of  us  have  sensed 
it,  but  the  majority  of  us  have  been  sublimely  unconscious 
of  the  real  force  which  is  carrying  us  steadily  to  a new 
settlement.  Whether  we  like  it,  or  not,  we  are  moving 
away  from  our  schisms  to  a common  expression  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Eventually,  mayhap,  we  shall  be  car- 
ried to  a common  world  religion,  a very  new  and  strange 
settlement,  indeed,  for  many  of  us.  I believe  that  a full 
consciousness  of  this  force  would  carry  with  it  the  solu- 
tion of  one  of  our  greatest  modern  problems  in  religion. 
To  return  to  my  definition  once  more  “a  wagon”  is  most 
literally  and  prosaically  this  particular  force. 

Within  our  land  a daily  trek  of  individual  and  fami- 
ly is  moving  back  and  forth  from  hamlet  to  city,  from 
north  to  south,  from  the  neighborhood  of  one  race  to 
the  neighborhood  of  another.  By  farmer’s  cart,  by  “tin 
Lizzie”,  by  great  moving  van,  by  special  train,  moving, — 
treking, — by  one  sort  of  wagon  or  another  our  restless 


people  search  new  settlements.  Mark  this!  In  every 
moving  wagon  from  which  you  see  the  household  furniture 
protruding,  however  quaint  or  queer,  however  rural  or 
urban,  in  the  trappings  somewhere  is  hidden  the  family  or 
household  god. 

What  happens  when  the  trek  is  ended  and  the  new 
settlement  is  found?  Furniture  is  adjusted  to  new  rooms; 
hair  is  cut  to  a local  pattern;  skirts  and  trousers  finally 
conform  to  a local  cut.  With  great  protesting  the 
Michigan  palate  even  learns  to  like  Boston  baked  beans. 
But  what  of  the  gods  ? Where  shall  they  be  set  up  I Can 
a Lutheran  god  with  his  dignity  and  beauty  be  made 
to  feel  at  home  in  a Free  Methodist  meeting  house?  Can 
the  Presbyterian  god  with  his  Scotch  back-bone  be  forced 
to  bend  beneath  the  Baptist  waters  in  order  to  fit  into  the 
new  home? 

This  is  exactly  the  problem  of  Protestant  Christianity 
today.  Also,  I believe,  this  is  the  major  force  which  is 
undermining  denominationalism  and  forcing  us  to  a new 
unity.  Our  scholars  and  theologians  are  discoursing 
learnedly  on  a new  and  modern  interpretation  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  which  they  say  is  bringing  us  unity.  But 
whence  comes  this  new  understanding?  Why  are  the 
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common  people,  even  before  the  scholars,  awaking  to  it? 
Simply  because  the  wagon  roads  of  our  land  are  carry- 
ing us  to  new  settlements  where  we  are  forced  to  rub 
elbows,  eat,  sleep,  and  work,  with  people  whose  gods  are 
dressed  differently  from  ours.  Because  the  problem  is 
more  acute  in  small  settlements  they  are  being  forced  to  a 
solution  sooner  than  the  cities.  To  make  the  matter  con- 
crete, and  to  establish  the  fact,  not  merely  the  theory  of 
my  thesis,  let  me  give  you  an  example  which  has  come 
under  my  own  personal  observation.  A small  New 
England  village  with  its  records  racing  back  almost 
three  hundred  years  is  having  to  meet  this  very  prevalent 
situation  and  is  typical  of  the  entire  country,  I believe. 
For  its  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  a common  stock 
of  English  ancestry  farmed  the  land,  made  the  roads,  ran 
the  country  stores,  provided  the  town  officers,  and  sup- 
ported two  denominational  churches.  Families  lived 
here  from  generation  to  generation,  and  sons,  for  the  most 
part,  followed  in  their  fathers’  footsteps.  The  present 
chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  can  find  his  family 
name  repeating  often  in  the  old  records  of  the  town.  As 
with  the  trades  and  lands  of  the  people,  so  with  their 
church.  While  now  and  then  some  head-strong  youth 
might  choose  a bride  from  the  other  denominational  fold 
and  cause  a small  ripple  in  the  placid  waters,  almost  never 
was  the  town  even  visited  by  an  individual  of  some  out- 
landish or  heretical  denomination. 

Gradually,  as  the  steam  train  brought  them  through 
the  valley,  other  folk  began  to  arrive  and  the  call  of  tbe 
far  settlements  began  to  take  away  the  native  born,  even 
as  ti  has  done  all  over  the  country.  The  local  Methodists 
finally  dwindled  in  numbers  and  few  new  Methodists  came 
in.  The  Baptists  had  a little  better  luck,  but  not  much. 
Then  a few  years  ago  a paper  mill  began  bringing  in 
people  from  far  countries, — New  Jersey  Germans,  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,  people  from  the  Middle  West,  even  from 
across  the  seas  from  Sweden,  not  to  mention  the  French 
Canadians,  a few  Italians  and  some  Polish  folk  who  are 
carefully  shepherded  by  an  Irish  Catholic  Father.  Prot- 
estants from  some  fourteen  or  more  denominations,  Luth- 
erans, Christians,  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  with 
here  and  there  a Baptist  or  a Methodist!  These  people 
seemed  foreigners  to  the  native  New  Englanders;  their 
speech  was  strange;  their  food  with  its  “scrapple”  and 
odd  flavors  seemed  almost  heathenish ; and  their  household 
gods  entirely  strange.  Some  few  of  them  with  life-long 
habits  of  church-going  tried  to  make  themselves  at  home 
in  the  Baptist  meeting  mouse,  but  not  very  successfully. 
The  cheerful  neighborly  Christianity  of  these  foreign 
folk  seemed  lacking  in  spiritual  depths  to  the  austere,  na- 
tive born  New  Englanders.  Almost  a feud  arose  between 
the  two  factions,  but  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  buy 
and  sell  food,  fuel,  and  homes  from  one  to  another.  The 
old  intermediary  of  trade  and  barter  wore  away  at  the 
edges  of  the  differences.  The  children  played  together 
and  visited  one  another’s  homes.  A funeral  in  some  home 
called  forth  a sympathy  which  found,  surprisingly,  the 
common  strain  of  Christianity  underneath  the  foreign 
cloak.  Now  and  then,  a marriage  was  celebrated  be- 
tween native  and  outlander.  Gradually,  in  the  wake  of 
this  trek  came  the  dawning  realization  of  the  unifying 
facts  of  a common  Christianity. 

Simply,  and  with  the  vision  of  just  common  people,  a 
community  consciousness  of  this  likeness  came  about.  No 
scholars  or  theologians  came  to  explain  to  them  the  sub- 
tleties of  a common  gospel,  but  in  the  ordinary  human 
contacts  they  discovered  it  for  themselves.  With  very 
little  ostentation,  with  sympathetic  support  of  nearby 
clergy,  with  some  faint  opposition  from  denominational 


headquarters,  a community  church  was  born  and  is  today 
succeeding  in  a truly  marvelous  way. 

We  are  a nomadic  people,  born  of  a race  which  trek- 
ed many  miles  to  a wild,  new  land.  We  have  in  the  past 
adjusted  ourselves  to  many  untried  and  difficult  en- 
vironments. At  one  time  the  difficulties  were  those  of 
physical  environment,  of  virgin  forest,  of  wild  animals, 
of  impassable  ways.  Today  the  diffieulties  of  our  en- 
vironment are  spiritual.  We  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  enclosing  walls  of  a humanity'  which  is  foreign  to  our 
upbringing,  and  often  to  our  taste.  We  are  making 
the  necessary  adjustments.  The  corners  of  our  intellec- 
tual bodies  are  worn  off.  Especially,  our  ymuth  of  today, 
often  by  a process  of  evolution,  I suppose,  is  being  born 
without  the  corners.  Straightway,  with  their  hammers 
they  attack  the  corners  on  their  elders  and  it  is  true 
that  the  results  are  sometimes  grotesque  and,  more  often, 
pathetic.  But  out  of  the  rough-hewn  shines  a vision. 

It  is  no  fun  for  the  older  people  to  be  hacked  and 
hammered  in  this  fashion.  Just  here,  I want  to  put  in  a 
word  of  sympathy  and  perhaps,  encouragement  for  our 
harassed,  but  loyal  denominational  leaders.  I do  not 
believe  that  it  is  pure  cussedness  that  makes  our  denom- 
inational secretaries  appear  so  reactionary  and  un- 
Christian  in  their  attitude  toward  community  churches 
and  like  union  movements.  In  a revealing  moment  to- 
wards midnight  in  our  rural  parsonage  study,  one  de- 
nominational leader  gave  us  more  than  an  inkling  of  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  has  given 
a vigorous  and  loyal  life  of  service  to  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination. He  is  really  conservative  in  his  theology.  The 
form  of  baptism  in  his  church  is  to  him  deeply  significant 
and  beautiful,  and  while  not  literally  a sacrament,  very 
closely  akin  to  it.  He  indicated  how  torn  he  is  between 
those  who  would  move  too  fast  and  those  who  would  never 
move  at  all.  He  acknowledged  that  the  trend  towards 
union  and  common  worship  was  growing  stronger, — per- 
ceptibly stronger  as  the  younger  generation  was  getting 
into  the  organization  harness.  Then  he  said  rather  wist- 
fully, “But  I hate  to  have  the  world  lose  our  form  of 
baptism.  I can’t  help  but  feel  that  it  contains  something 
worth  while.”  Evidently  the  constant  hammerings  of  the 
youthful  enthusiasts  were  making  him  almost  doubt  the 
religious  significance  of  an  experience  which  in  his  heart 
he  knew  had  been  vital  and  true  for  himself  and  thousands 
of  others.  It  will  be  tragedy  if  this  trek  to  new  settle- 
ments irretrievably  wounds  our  older  Christians,  or  if  it 
breaks  into  fragments  the  beautiful  rites,  or  litanies,  or 
imageries  of  our  denominations. 

But  here  is  the  hope!  On  an  Easter  Sunday  not 
long  ago  in  a small  community  church,  the  pastor  baptized 
a number  of  people,  some  by  immersion  and  some  by 
sprinkling.  After  it  was  over  one  man  who  was  sprinkled 
said  to  another  who  was  immersed,  “If  I had  realized 
what  immersion  really  was,  I would  have  chosen  that  form 
of  baptism.”  By  hearsay,  immersion  had  been  some- 
thing funny  to  him,  but  in  his  owm  church,  by  his  own 
pastor,  its  beauty  and  significance  are  evident  and  appeal- 
ing. So  it  is  bound  to  be  with  all  our  cherished  differ- 
ences. If  there  is  anything  fine  about  them  it  will  in- 
evitably be  recognized  and  eherished  in  a community 
church. 

The  community  church  is  a new  development  to- 
wards which  our  great  denominations  are  treking,  reluct- 
antly, mayhap,  but  carried  along  by  Packard  limousine 
and  gipsy  barge,  they  are  powerless  to  turn  back.  This 
movement  is  not  only  a real  boon  to  Christianity,  but  tru- 
ly the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  deep  realities  of  the 
denominations  to  find  ultimate  expression.  They  may  not 
pause ; they  must  move  on. 
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THE  SECRETARY’S  OBSERVATIONS 

By  J.  R.  Hargreaves. 


The  action  of  the  recent  board  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers,  as  taken  in  response  to  the  over- 
ture of  the  Home  Missions  Council  and  the  Federal 
Council  is  being  brought  to  your  attention  in  the  report 
of  the  North  Canton  sessions  of  March  12  and  13.  At  this 
juncture  may  I write  a few  lines  about  a trip  to  Minn- 
esota, Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  taken  in  company  with  Dr. 
Morse  of  the  Home  Missions  Council. 

At  a comity  conference  held  in  Cleveland  a little  more 
than  one  year  ago,  a plan  of  service  called  the  Five  Year 
Program  of  Survey  and  Adjustment  was  initiated.  The 
intent  of  said  program  calls  for  a survey,  within  t^ve  years 
if  possible,  to  discover  the  location  and  arrangement  of 
churches,  as  now  exist  in  the  several  states.  It  also 
looks  towards  the  adjustment  of  churches  to  local  needs. 
In  this  last  part  we  are  now  obligated  to  render  service 
and  leadership. 

In  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  we  met  with  the  comity 
committee  of  the  State  Council  of  Churches  and  a sur- 
vey of  ten  counties  was  agreed  upon  and  planned  for. 
In  some  ways  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
the  northern  states  for  the  work  of  a committee  on  sur- 
vey and  adjustment.  There  are  a great  many  Lutheran 
churches,  and  so  far  few  of  them  have  shown  much  sym- 
pathy with  interdenominational  effort;  the  emphasis  on 
doctrinal  points,  commonly  described  as  fundamentalism 
and  modernism,  is  more  pronounced  in  Minnesota  than 
in  other  middle  west  states  and  is  an  obstacle  to  coopera- 
tion; also  the  Catholic  element  is  very  strong.  These 
things  all  stand  in  the  way  of  organized  community  re- 
ligious work.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a spirit  of  deter- 
mination, manifest  in  many  Minnesota  church  workers 
which  is  very  pronounced.  Leaders  in  education  are  de- 
voted to  community  betterment,  and  that  along  religious 
lines.  Only  yesterday  I was  asked  by  the  dean  in  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  of  the  state  university  suggesting 
how  their  appointments  and  faculty  might  be  used  to  the 
advantage  of  rural  churches  and  rural  ministers  in  a coun- 
try life  conference  or  short  course.  The  preparing  of  this 
letter  will  be  my  next  task.  The  country  life  department 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  active  and  well  managed  and  wants 
to  be  an  asset  to  the  churches.  The  superintendent  of  that 
work  is  a member  of  the  committee  which  is  conducting 
the  survey.  He  feels  the  need  of  united  church  effort  on 
behalf  of  country  boys  and  is  working  diligently  to  that 
end.  I have  a letter  from  him  asking  our  cooperation. 
These  and  other  marks  of  concern  give  promise  of  ad- 
vancement in  community  religious  effort  in  Minnesota. 

In  Kansas  there  is  a much  better  organized  Council 
of  Churches  than  in  Minnesota.  Dr.  Ross  Sanderson  is  its 
very  energetic  and  resourceful  leader.  Our  meeting  was 
held  in  Wichita  and  was  well  attended  by  men  from 
different  parts  of  the  state.  Kansas  has  a spirit  of  in- 
dependence all  its  own.  This  is  manifest  both  in  the 
political  and  religious  sphere.  In  the  church  realm  we 
must  admit  that  their  characteristic  self  sufficiency  has  a 
basis  in  a rather  striking  initiative.  This  showed  itself 
in  a new  suggestion,  coming  from  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents, which  looks  to  the  organization  of  a state  group 
of  trustees  for  the  temporary  control  of  the  property  of 
federated  churches.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
property  difficulties  in  such  kind  of  organizations  will 
hope  they  are  originating  something  practical.  When  the 
proposed  joint  committee  of  the  Federal  Council,  Home 
Missions  Council,  and  Community  Church  Workers  was 


described  a motion  looking  to  the  forming  of  a corres- 
sponding  state  committee  was  presented  and  the  idea 
adopted.  In  this  action  Kansas  initiated  a plan  for  other 
states  to  follow. 

In  the  Kansas  survey,  the  department  of  sociology  of 
the  agricultural  college  will  play  an  important  part.  An 
exhibit  of  the  kind  of  work  they  do  in  this  line  was  pre- 
sented by  one  of  the  students.  As  in  Minnesota,  commu- 
nity social  and  religious  welfare  seems  to  have  a large 
place  in  the  minds  of  Kansas  teachers.  I was  impressed 
by  a remark  of  Prof.  Burr,  of  the  Kansas  State  College. 
He  said  in  substance:  “In  developing  the  application  of 
the  sense  of  cooperation  among  farmers  the  agricultural 
colleges  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  developing  a non- 
church-supporting group,  but  such  will  be  the  case  unless 
the  divisive  attitude  of  the  rural  churches  can  be  over- 
come.” 

In  the  state  of  Kansas  there  is  a large  place  for  the 
influence  of  the  community  religious  movement,  and  wise 
effort  will  be  met  by  practical  response  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  church  leaders. 

In  Oklahoma  we  entered  the  border  land  of  the 
south,  and  came  into  contact  with  southern  church  feel- 
ing and  method  of  organization.  The  comity  committee, 
which  is  the  survey  committee,  fully  appreciate  the  local 
needs : they  also  realize  that  their  task  must  be  conducted 
with  patience  and  due  regard  for  past  traditions.  The 
approach  to  any  very  extensive  adjustment  of  church  con- 
ditions will  need  to  be  initiated  through  the  development 
of  the  larger  parish  system.  There  are  a few  places  which 
may  permit  of  federation  and  in  isolated  eases  the  inde- 
pendent church  may  be  the  solution,  but  in  most  of  the 
districts  the  many  church  organizations  are  destined  to 
continue  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  The  differ- 
ent church  memberships  will  need  to  get  acquainted  by 
working  together  in  some  common  community  task  before 
they  will  trust  each  other  in  any  ventures  in  church  mer- 
gers. In  this  connection  I have  a request  from  the  dean  of 
the  extension  department  of  the  state  agricultural  col- 
lege asking  us  to  consider  the  lending  of  assistance  in 
the  organizing  and  temporary  support  of  a demonstration 
county  work  in  a locality  not  far  from  Oklahoma  City. 
The  idea  is  to  engage  a leader  and  put  on  some  program 
of  community  interest  in  which  each  church  can  have  some 
deflnite  share.  The  suggestion  has  points  of  similarity 
with  the  larger  parish  plan  now  being  so  successfully 
worked  in  Maine.  I hope  we  may  be  able  to  lend  some 
assistance  in  this  possible  plan  of  approach  to  Oklahoma’s 
problem. 

In  the  meeting  at  Oklahoma  City  I heard  a very  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  text  found  in  II  Kings  18:23,  “I 
will  give  you  2000  horses  if  thou  be  able  to  set  riders  on 
them.”  A district  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  church 
told  of  an  oil  region  in  which  there  was  a consolidated 
school.  In  this  district  there  is  a small  Methodist  and  a 
small  Baptist  church.  The  two  churches  have  Bible 
schools  averaging  about  25  each.  The  public  school  sup- 
erintendent offered  a challenge  to  my  Methodist  friend  as 
follows:  “I  will  call  out  the  school  wagons  on  Sunday 
mornings  and  will  agree  to  furnish  you  with  350  people 
for  two  hours  of  Bible  school  and  church  service  if  your 
churches  will  agree  to  put  on  programs  which  will  make 
it  worth  While.  ’ ’ In  this  sincere  offer  we  see  on  the  part 
of  this  Oklahoma  school  man  a like  interest  to  that  which 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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EDITORIALS 


CHAIN  CHURCHES 


In  a recent  issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine  an  old-time 
hardware  dealer  tells  what  has  happened  to  his  home  town 
through  the  chain  store.  The  future  he  pictures  for  the 
ordinary  village  in  America  is  far  from  bright.  In  place 
of  the  store-owner  is  now  a hired  man  sent  out  last  month 
by  a corporation  in  some  metropolitan  city  and  who  may 
be  sent  on  next  month  to  another  city.  This  man  is  not  at 
all  interested  in  the  town  where  he  lives  right  now  because 
he  does  not  expect  to  live  there  very  long.  He  hopes  for  a 
promotion. 

The  old-time  store-keeper  contributed  to  community 
enterprises.  But  when  the  charity  drive  is  put  on  now 
the  request  for  a donation  goes  to  some  office  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  after  the  drive  is  over,  the  reply 
comes  back  that  the  system  does  not  contribute. 

The  old-time  store-keeper  was  bound  to  take  into 
account  all  the  factors  that  made  for  community  prosperi- 
ty over  a term  of  years.  He  was  interested  in  a new  fac- 
tory. He  joined  the  commercial  association  or  the  Kiwan- 
is  Club.  But  the  new  store  manager  must  have  quick 
results  in  order  to  get  his  promotion.  He  is  willing  to  for- 
get future  values  in  order  to  cash  in  right  away. 

Eventually  the  town  that  loses  its  local  business  men 
will  not  be  mueh  of  a town.  It  will  lack  initiative,  sta- 
bility and  vision.  And  no  wonder  that  an  old-time  busi- 
ness man  views  with  alarm  the  new  tendency.  Perhaps 
the  chain  store  systems  will  get  top-heavy  after  awhile. 
They  may  be  rendered  inefficient  by  their  very  bigness. 
Or  perhaps  the  socialist  is  right.  After  they  get  big 
enough  to  become  an  oppressive  monopoly,  the  govern- 
ment will  take  them  over.  It  is  not  our  concern  right 
now  to  settle  that  question. 

The  other  day  a minister  commenting  on  the  situation 
said,  “The  next  thing  we  will  hear  of  is  chain  churches.” 
And  the  retort  of  his  auditor  was  prompt.  “That  is  just 
what  we  have  now.” 

The  big  denominational  systems  have  been  rapidly 
concentrating  their  authority  since  the  war.  Even  those 
denominations  that  have  boasted  most  of  their  freedom 
and  democracy  have  ways  of  getting  the  same  kind  of 
results  that  are  attained  in  the  highly  organized  ecclesias- 
ticisms.  The  end  sought  in  every  case  has  been  the  same, 
the  chain  church. 

There  are  things  to  be  said  for  the  chain  church,  just 
as  there  are  for  the  chain  store.  So  long  as  a chain  groc- 
ery system  can  save  the  customer  ten  per  cent  on  his 
grocery  bill,  it  is  likely  that  the  chain  grocery  will  do  a 
thriving  business.  People  are  short-sighted  and  the  im- 
mediate saving  is  real,  while  the  development  of  communi- 
ty values  is  intangible.  And  the  chain  church  makes  its 
appeal. 

The  chain  church  is  much  more  sure  of  a minister. 
Closely  hooked  up  with  an  ecclesiastical  system,  it  will 
not  need  to  wait  long  for  a man. 

And  the  chain  church  has  a program  all  the  time.  It 
is  true  that  the  program  was  made  in  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago and  its  goal  is  quite  outside  the  local  community, 
but  it  is  a program.  And  that  is  better  than  just  drifting. 

But  perhaps  it  is  here  that  the  advantages  end.  The 
effect  on  the  chain  minister  is  the  samea  s it  is  on  the 
chain  store  manager.  He  is  working  for  his  promotion. 
He  never  takes  root  in  a community.  His  eye  is  on  the 


next  town  with  a hundred  dollars  increase  of  salary  before 
his  goods  are  unpacked.  His  church  policies  are  arranged 
for  quick  results.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  make  any  oth- 
er plan  for  perhaps  the  next  man  would  not  carry  it  out. 
So  he  stampedes  little  children  into  church  membership 
without  teaching  them  anything.  Or  he  rushes  his  church 
into  a building  enterpi'ise  and  leaves  the  next  man  to  wor- 
ry with  thedebt.  Why  should  he  worry  about  the  commu- 
nity problems  of  health,  education,  good  government  or 
charity  when  he  is  sure  to  be  on  his  way  before  anything 
constructive  could  be  done  for  these  interests. 

And  the  chain  church  is  itself  concerned  with  other 
than  community  values.  It  is  of  more  importance  that 
the  Piggly-Wiggly  denomination  should  be  advanced  than 
it  is  that  conditions  should  be  improved  in  Smithville. 
The  chain  church  is  led  to  believe  that  there  is  some  pe- 
culiar sanctity  attaching  to  saving  souls  in  Africa  or  in 
Utah  which  does  not  attach  to  saving  souls  in  Smithville. 
The  Piggly-Wiggly  denomination  must  be  carried  around 
the  world.  Not  to  believe  this  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  most 
damnable  heresy.  To  leave  any  section  of  the  globe  for 
the  A.  and  P.  denomination  would  be  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Now  one  need  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  every 
denominational  minister  is  a chain  minister  and  every  de- 
nominational church  a chain  church.  There  are  still  a lot 
of  churches  left  who  believe  that  they  ought  to  develop 
their  owm  program  and  learn  to  “fear  God  in  their  own 
vinllage.”  It  is  so  common-place  that  every  town  thinks 
that  it  is  peculiar.  It  is.  This  diversity  is  God’s  way. 
No  two  leaves  on  a maple  tree  are  exactly  the  same.  And 
no  two  communities  are  the  same.  Any  minister  who  is 
independent  enough  to  refuse  to  accept  a program  from 
the  outside  when  he  knows  it  does  not  fit  his  town,  has 
ceased  to  be  a ehain  minister.  And  any  church  that  finds 
its  first  loyalty  to  the  folks  around  it  rather  than  to  a 
big  potentate  behind  a mahogany  desk  in  some  distant 
city  has  ceased  to  be  a chain  church,  even  though  it  may 
cooperate  in  many  common  enterprises  with  other  church- 
es and  be  written  down  in  some  denominational  year 
book. 

The  troubles  of  the  old-time  grocer  are  not  without 
their  suggestiveness  to  the  churches.  He  let  the  dust  ac- 
cumulate on  the  shelves.  His  stock  did  not  turn  over  of- 
ten enough  so  that  the  bacon  became  rusty.  If  the  old- 
time  grocer  wants  to  stay  in  the  field,  he  will  have  to 
move  his  old-stock  over  into  a wash-basket  and  make  a 
sale  on  it.  He  will  have  to  find  out  what  people  eat  now- 
days  and  lay  in  a stock. 

And  all  of  this  suggests  the  peril  of  some  independent 
churches,  often  isolated  from  the  currents  of  American 
religious  life.  These  sometimes  keep  musty  old  goods  on 
their  shelves  after  the  chain  churches  have  gotten  rid  of 
them.  We  know  ministers  in  union  churches  too  reaction- 
ary to  live  a year  in  any  one  of  the  leading  denominations. 
These  are  by  no  means  contributing  to  the  development 
of  the  new  community  spirit.  They  are  trying  to  sell 
shop-worn  goods  at  high  prices,  and  they  will  not  for  very 
long  get  away  with  it. 

Whether  a church  is  connected  with  a denomination 
is  not  the  real  question.  The  people  are  asking.  Is  our 
town  minister  a prophet  in  his  own  right,  or  does  he 
preach  canned  sermons  sent  out  by  denominational  offic- 
ials? Is  the  local  church  truly  devoted  to  community  in- 
terests, seeking  the  unity  and  cooperation  of  all  the  forces 
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that  make  for  the  up-building  of  human  life,  or  is  it  just 
a cog  in  a big  machine? 

Nowhere  is  the  chain  breaking  down  so  rapidly  as 
in  the  church  life  of  America.  Missionary  societies  with 
their  big  money  drives  now  report  dwindling  resources. 
That  is  too  bad.  The  work  they  are  trying  to  do  in  the 
world  is  for  the  most  part  the  Lord’s  work.  But  their 
eagerness  for  quick  results  has  led  them  to  neglect  their 
home  base.  Only  strong,  independent,  resourceful  church- 
es with  a contented  ministry  can  underguird  a program 
of  world  evangelization.  There  are  some  signs  that  the 
Christian  leaders  of  America  are  about  to  discern  this  fact. 

COOPERATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  FORCES 


As  related  in  our  news  columns  the  Community 
Church  Workers  have  voted  to  cooperate  with  th'C  Home 
Missions  Council  in  a Five  Year  Program  of  Survey  and 
Adjustment.  Without  in  any  way  impairing  its  autonomy 
the  Christian  Church  Workers  will  join  forces  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Home  Missions  Coim- 
cil  in  an  effort  to  study  in  some  adequate  way  the  problems 
of  over-churching  and  the  methods  of  meeting  these  prob- 
lems. 

This  arrangement  is  advantageous  to  all  organizations 
concerned.  The  Community  Church  Workers  now  has  an 
established  place  in  the  Christian  world.  Its  relation- 
ship to  the  Protestant  scheme  of  things  is  not  that  of  a 
denomination  taking  a place  among  denominations  but 
rather  that  of  a service  agency  taking  a place  among  ser- 
vice agencies.  And  from  this  on  it  should  be  increasingly 
bad  taste  for  religious  men  to  indulge  in  the  forms  of 
criticism  which  have  been  given  this  organization  in  re- 
cent years. 

And  the  advantage  to  the  Home  Missions  Council  is 
that  by  this  cooperation  it  shows  a willingness  to  work 
on  a broad  platform  without  being  committed  in  advance 
to  any  one  single  method  of  adjusting  church  situations. 
With  their  vast  resources,  the  home  missions  forces  of 
America  could  do  very  much  to  meet  the  problems  of  com- 
munity organization  once  they  set  to  work  seriously  in 
this  direction.  This  generous  step  will  increase  the  pres- 
tige of  home  missions. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
have  for  several  years  attended  the  conferences  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers.  We  would  not  commit 
them  to  an  endorsement  of  everything  the  Community 
Church  Workers  have  sought  to  do.  But  at  least  they 
have  shown  a fraternal  desire  to  understand  and  a Chris- 
tian willingness  to  cooperate  where  cooperation  was  pos- 
sible. The  new  cooperation  may  be  credited  in  part  to 
their  leadership. 

The  new  arrangement  is  not  a merger  but  a coopera- 
tion. A merger  would  have  been  opposed  in  many  com- 
munity churches.  But  a cooperation  wiU  be  welcomed. 


CROWDS 


Where  do  the  big  crowds  of  human  beings  congregate 
in  America?  A prize  fight  will  assemble  as  many  people 
as  the  inauguration  of  a president.  A foot-baU  game  will 
put  to  shame  the  greatest  lecturer  in  the  world  in  the  size 
of  assembly.  And  the  movie  show  often  has  the  edge  on 
the  church  in  the  number  of  people  reached.  The  Chau- 
tauqua has  sadly  declined  in  attendance  and  is  driven  to 
vaudeville  to  hold  what  crowd  it  has.  The  lodges  have  a 
declining  membership  in  many  states  and  are  more  trou- 
bled than  the  church  about  the  small  number  of  people 
that  come  out.  The  luncheon  clubs  resort  to  drastic  dis- 


cipline. “Four  absences  and  you  are  out”  is  the  rule  of 
one  of  them. 

Two  modern  inventions  work  against  the  assembling 
of  crowds.  These  are  the  automobile  and  the  radio.  There 
is  a new  cult  of  nature-worship  on  the  part  of  the  city  man. 
He  and  his  family  are  seeking  the  beauty  spots  that  are 
round  about.  And  the  radio  allows  the  man  to  sit  around 
the  house  in  slippers  with  his  feet  up  in  the  air  while  he 
listens  to  music  and  lectures. 

But  the  story  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  seems.  If  there 
was  a prize  fight  once  a week,  it  would  soon  dwindle  in 
attendance  to  the  proportions  of  a church  congregation. 
Foot-ball  draws  from  a large  area  of  many  cities  to  make 
its  impressive  showing,  and  even  the  college  towTi  seldom 
has  more  than  four  or  five  match  games  a season.  In  a 
mid-western  city  that  we  know,  the  churches  of  the  com- 
munity with  hteir  various  mid-week  meetings  pile  up  an 
attendance  record  that  just  about  equals  that  of  the  movie 
show.  It  is  neck  and  neck  between  them. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  church  with  so  little  of  the 
sensational  and  depending  on  spiritual  appeal  is  able  to  do 
so  well  as  it  does.  It  argues  an  eternal  vitality  in  its  re- 
ligion that  this  is  true. 


EIGHT  YEARS  OF  EVENTFUL  HISTORY 


With  this  issue.  The  Community  Churchman  sets  out 
upon  the  ninth  year  of  its  history.  The  journal  started  as 
a quarterly  down  in  Missouri.  The  editor  of  the  journal, 
at  that  time  David  R.  Piper,  had  to  create  the  first  List  of 
community  churches  ever  assembled  in  America.  The 
task  involved  the  process  of  getting  ministers  strange  to 
one  another  to  cooperate  in  a publishing  venture.  What 
sacrifices  were  made  in  those  early  years  is  now  well 
known  to  most  of  the  men  in  this  movement. 

The  editors  of  the  Community  Churchman  were  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  first  national  conference  of 
community  churches  out  of  which  grew  the  Community 
Church  Workers. 

It  is  a simple  matter  of  history  that  the  paper  has 
been  indirectly  responsible  for  the  founding  of  many  new 
churches.  Hardly  a day  passes  that  some  man  in  a new 
community  does  not  write  for  literature  on  the  communi- 
ty church  movement.  The  paper  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  mediums  for  conveying  to  this  man 
the  information  that  he  seeks. 

The  development  of  mutual  acquaintance  among  the 
churches  has  also  been  a most  important  service.  The 
ministers  in  the  community  church  movement  are  no  long- 
er strangers  to  each  other. 

And  the  movement  has  needed  a voice  in  the  larger 
Christian  world.  Ungenerous  attacks  have  been  made  on 
community  churches.  That  is  no  longer  safe.  There  is 
now  a journal  to  answer  these  attacks. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  service  of  the  paper  has 
been  the  development  of  a philosophy  of  the  community 
church  movement.  This  has  been  not  simply  the  work  of 
the  editors,  but  of  our  contributors  as  well.  We  know 
that  the  community  churches  are  here  and  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. But  what  is  their  significance  and  where  are 
they  going?  We  need  a journal  in  which  this  shall  be 
worked  uot. 


Mr.  Morphett  was  in  England  this  summer  and  stood  in  the 
cleft  of  the  rock  where  Toplady  stood  for  shelter  from  the  storm, 
which  incident  caused  Toplady  to  write  that  great  hymn  of  the 
church: 

“Eock  of  ages  cleft  for  me 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee.” 

The  place  where  this  rock  is,  is  Burrington  Combe,  near  Bristol, 
England. 
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THE  SECRETARY’S  OBSERVATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

I observed  in  some  teachers  in  Minnesota  and  Kansas.  In 
the  proposal  there  is  a suggestion  to  ministers  and  church 
leaders  of  a great  opportunity  in  present  day  desire,  if, 
through  the  spirit  of  cooperation  we  can  but  rise  to  meet 
it.  There  also  comes  this  question — will  we  so  organize 
as  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  opportunity,  or  will  it 
stand  there  to  mock  us?  “I  will  give  you  2000  horses 
if  thou  be  able  to  set  riders  on  them.” 

To  the  outside  observer  the  above  described  chance 
looks  easy:  to  my  new  friend  it  is  not  so  easy.  Old 
habits,  old  prejudices,  will  have  to  be  overcome  before 
these  little  churches  can  so  join  their  energies  as  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  350  people  to  attend  their  service.s. 
AVe  will  try  to  find  some  way  of  rendering  assistance  in 
such  cases  as  this. 

With  the  superintendent  just  mentioned  and  with 
others  who  attended  the  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City,  I ex- 
perienced a very  pleasant  fellowship,  and  was  strongly 
assured  that  our  cooperation  would  be  welcomed.  I look 
forward  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  to  some  defi- 
nite efforts  in  church  adjustments  in  Oklahoma  when  the 
survey  is  completed.  The  moves,  however,  will  have  to  be 
taken  with  a due  regard  for  the  present  traditions  in  that 
region. 

The  experience  I just  referred  to  was  my  first  that 
far  south.  It  is  doubtless  a fact  that  church  adaptation 
to  community  needs  will  be  slower  and  a bit  more  dif- 
ficult in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  However,  the  rel- 
ative value  of  people  to  forms  of  organization  is  begin- 
ning to  gain  the  attention  of  our  southern  brethren. 
Within  a few  days  I have  had  two  letters  from  the  south, 
one  of  them  from  Georgia,  asking  about  the  forming  of 
church  mergers.  One  was  from  a Baptist  minister:  I 
fancy  the  other  was  from  a Methodist.  Not  long  ago  I had' 
such  an  inquiry  from  an  African  M.  E.  bishop.  If  repre- 
sentatives from  these  two  energetic  denominations  be- 
gin to  discover  that  they  can  really  associate  in  worship 
without  sacrificing  their  loved  principles,  their  zeal  wiU 
soon  overcome  many  community  limitations.  It  is  just 
possible  that  within  ten  years  the  south  may  lead  in  the 
community  religious  movement.  They  have  this  advan- 
tage— the  people  go  to  church  in  the  South  and  when 
once  groups  come  together  the  crowd  will  draw  the 
greater  crowd  and  revivals  will  naturally  follow.  This 
will  reveal  both  safety  and  advantage  in  united  effort 
and  cause  rapid  spread  of  the  community  movement.  In 
the  North  the  making  of  adjustments  is  only  part  of  our 
task ; after  adjustment  we  will  need  to  recall  the  church  to 
the  community  which  has  so  largely  forgotten  it. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  say  that  I will  be  glad  at  any 
time  to  hear  from  readers  of  the  paper.  If  in  any  way 
either  myself  or  my  associates  who  are  members  of  the 
board  can  be  of  service  we  will  be  pleased  to  be  called 
on. 


CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS  INTRODUCED 


Active,  aggressive,  ordained  pastor,  middle  age,  15 
years’  experience,  now  in  successful  community  church 
pastorate  but  contemplating  change,  invites  inquiries  from 
Federated  or  Community  churches  in  need  of  a pastor 
now.  Best  of  references.  Address  K Y K,  Community 
Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 


Notices  of  churches  and  ministers  are  inserted  for 
$1.75  per  issue^ 


THE  CENTURION 


A Vision 

I saw  him  leave  his  pagan  century 
By  stealth,  to  trail  a ruffian  mob  by  night. 
And  in  the  circle  of  a lanthorn’s  light. 

Within  the  garden  called  Gethsemane, 

Behold  in  painted  bewilderment,  the  sight 
Of  Innocence  ensnared  by  treachery  . . . . 
As  at  a later  hour  he  stood  to  see 
The  Sacrifice  upon  Golgotha’s  height. 

But  when  he  came  to  call  the  drunken  guard 
Sleep-drowned  on  duty  at  a vacant  tomb. 

And  saw  a thousand  lilies  gem  the  sward 
Where  Jesus  walked  unfettered  in  the  gloom. 
His  pale  lips  smitten  by  an  angel’s  rod. 

Cried  out,  ‘‘I  know  this  is  the  Son  of  God!” 

— Helen  Pursell  Roads. 


SHOULDER  TO  SHOULDER 


The  old  men  grow  older 
While  their  dreams  shatter. 

But  what  does  it  matter? 

They  go  shoulder  to  shoulder 
Tugging  at  the  ropes, 

And  in  their  eyes 
The  glint  of  hopes 
And  dreams  still  lies. 

Now  the  old  men  sit  by 
Feeling  the  sun 
And  watching  the  sky 
While  the  young  men  run 
In  search  of  things 
Of  their  imaginings — 

Growing  bolder  and  bolder 
As  they  run  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Some  day  the  old 
And  some  day  the’ young 
When  the  fires  are  cold 
And  the  songs  are  sung 
Will  walk  together 
Shoulder  to  shoulder 
While  the  winter  weather 
Turns  colder  and  colder. 

— Raymond  Kressensky. 


EASTER 


Lord,  forgive. 

That  I have  dwelt  too  long  on  Golgotha, 

My  wracked  eyes  fixed 

On  Thy  poor,  tortured  human  form  upon  the  cross. 
And  have  not  seen 

The  lilies  in  Thy  dawn-sweet  garden  bend 
To  anoint  Thy  risen  feet ; nor  know  the  ways 
Thy  radiant  spirit  walks  abroad  with  men. 

— Pauline  Schroy. 

A bad  man  digs  a pit  for  others,  and  then  shuts  his  eyes  and 
falls  into  it  himself. 

* « » • • 

A political  sage’s  advice  to  the  rising  generation  is:  “Don’t 
be  a Democrat,  a foreigner,  an  anti-Prohibitionist,  or  a Boman 
Catholic,  if  you  aspire  to  any  political  office  in  America,” 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke ’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

The  Book  of  Psalms  is  the  finest  for  the  development  of  per- 
sonal religion  to  be  found  in  the  entire  Bible.  It  does  not  reach 
to  the  height  of  religious  truth  as  expressed  by  Jesus,  but  it 
reveals  the  heart  of  man  in  his  hours  of  greatest  triumph  and  in 
his  depths  of  despair.  If  you  are  following  the  suggested  plan  of 
reading  a Psalm  a day,  you  certainly  have  discovered  by  this  time 
how  true  to  life  the  Psalms  are. 

Now  that  Easter,  the  high  tide  of  the  Christian  Year,  is  past 
again,  the  call  comes  to  each  one  of  us  for  continued  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  His  Church.  The  reading  of  a portion  of  God’s  Word 
each  day  will  aid  us  in  keeping  in  touch  with  spiritual  truth. 
“The  Psalms  are  the  response  of  the  human  heart  to  God’s  revela- 
tion of  Himself.’’ 

Week  of  April  21:  April  21,  Psalm  111.  April  22,  Psalip  112; 

April  23,  Psalm  113;  April  24,  Psalm  114;  April  25,  Psalm  115: 

Week  of  April  28:  April  28,  Psalm  118;  April  29,  Psalm  119:1- 
8;  April  30,  Psalm  119:9-16;  May  1,  Psalm  119:17-24;  May  2,  Psalm 
119:25-32;  May  3,  Psalm  119:33-40;  May  4,  Psalm  119:41-48. 

Week  of  May  5:  May  5,  Psalm  119:49-56;  May  6,  Psalm  119; 
57-64:  May  7,  Psalm  119:65-72;  May  8,  Psalm  119:73-80;  May  9, 
Psalm  119:81-88;  May  10,  Psalm  119:89-96;  May  11,  fsalm  119: 
97-104. 

Week  of  May  12:  May  12,  Psalm  119:105-112;  May  13,  Psalm 
119:113-120;  May  14,  Psalm  119:121-128;  May  15,  Psalm  119: 
129-136;  May  16,  Psalm  119:136-144;  May  17,  Psalm  119:145-152; 
May  18,  Psalm  119:153-160. 


UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

April  21 — “Comfort  for  God’s  People’’ — ^Isaiah  40:1-11 
In  the  words  of  this  lesson  we  have  before  us  one  of  the 
sublimest  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  Against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  a wayward  nation  the  prophet  presents  to  us  the  com- 
forting and  pardoning  presence  of  God.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
coming  of  a new  day  of  righteousness.  He  is  supremely  con- 
scious of  the  abiding  worth  of  God’s  revelation  of  Himself.  “The 
grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our  God 
shall  stand  forever.’’  And  here  is  a wonderful  picture  of  the 
providence  of  God:  “He  shall  feed  His  flock  like  a shepherd.’’ 
The  theme  of  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  is  judgment.  But  the 
theme  of  the  second  part,  of  which  chapter  40  is  the  beginning, 
is  comfort  and  hope.  Have  you  noticed  the  words  “my  people’’ 
and  “your  God’’?  These  gracious  words  from  God,  spoken  by 
one  of  His  prophets,  brought  a new  hope  to  an  exiled  people. 
Today,  in  the  exile  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  sin,  these  poetic  words 
bring  to  us  a message  of  cheer  and  joy.  We  are  under  God’s 
care.  “As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I com- 
fort you’’  saith  the  Lord. 

April  28 — “The  Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah’’ — Isaiah  52:13-53:12 
The  prophets  of  Israel  were  always  looking  forward.  No  mat- 
ter how  dark  the  life  of  the  present  seemed,  in  the  distance  they 
saw  a bright  new  day.  In  the  words  of  this  lesson  the  prophet 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  world’s  Saviour.  George 
Adam  Smith  writes:  “We  assert,  what  none  but  prejudiced  Jews 
have  denied,  that  this  great  prophecy,  known  as  the  fifty-third  of 
Isaiah,  was  fulfilled  in  One  Person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
achieved  in  all  its  details  by  Him  alone.’’ 

The  world’s  need  brought  a divine  Saviour,  who  suffered  in- 
nocently, who  suffered  vicariously,  who  suffered  patiently.  Read 
the  chapter  again  and  see  how  true  to  the  life  of  Jesus  the 
prophet’s  word  picture  is.  “All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.’’  Salvation  cost  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  Through  Him,  His  sacrificial  life 
and  death,  and  His  triumphant  resurrection,  the  way  of  victorious 
living  has  been  clearly  pointed  out.  “With  His  stripes  we  are 
healed.  ’ ’ 

• ••••• 

May  5 — “What  Hilkiah  Found  in  the  Temple’’ — II  Chronicles  34: 

1-33 

When  Josiah  became  king  of  Judah  the  nation  was  filled  with 
idolatry  and  immorality.  Josiah  resolved  to  establish  a new  cov- 
enant and  agreement  with  God.  He  desired  to  serve  God  and  to 
have  a godly  nation.  Heroically  he  undertook  the  task  of  ridding 
the  country  of  idolatry  and  of  repairing  the  House  of  the  Lord. 
For  this  he  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  people.  When  re- 
ligious interest  revives,  there  is  a natural  interest  in  making  the 
house  of  w'orship  attractive  and  beautiful. 

In  the  course  of  repairing  the  Temple,  Hilkiah,  the  high 


priest,  found  a Book  of  the  Law.  Hilkiah  had  the  book  deliv- 
ered to  the  king.  The  reading  of  this  temple  copy  of  the  Law 
made  a great  impression  on  King  Josiah.  It  spurred  him  on  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  nation. 

If  finding  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  an  old  chest  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  reading  of  it,  worked  wonders  in  Josiah ’s  time,  the 
use  of  the  Bible,  with  its  clear  teachings,  with  its  message  of 
individual  and  social  righteousness,  will  work  wonders  today. 
‘ ‘ The  open  Bible,  read  and  spread,  is  the  guarantee  of  spiritual 
liberty  and  religious  living.’’ 

• -**** 

May  12 — “The  Early  Ministry  of  Jeremiah’’ — Jeremiah  1:1-10: 
6:10,  11;  8:18;  9:2;  26:1-14 

Jeremiah,  like  all  of  the  prophets,  was  conscious  of  an  inner 
call  from  God.  He  felt  his  own  personal  deficiency  and  lack  of 
experience.  Humility  is  the  mark  of  a great  life.  God  gave  him 
assurance  and  strength  and  He  does  still.  Jeremiah  was  a prophet 
of  warning.  He  spoke  boldly.  Unless  the  people  repented  and 
turned  to  the  way  of  the  Lord,  Jerusalem,  a city  rich  and  proud, 
was  doomed  to  destruction. 

But  Jeremiah  was  not  received  with  favor.  A plot  was  drawn 
up  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  His  message  was  regarded  as  an 
insult.  It  was  declared  that  Jeremiah  deserved  to  be  put  to  death. 
But  Jeremiah  soon  stated  that  the  words  that  he  had  spoken  were 
a message  from  God  which  it  was  his  duty  to  deliver.  He  appealed 
to  them  to  amend  their  ways.  The  people  saved  Jeremiah.  He 
was  saved  because  of  his  courage  and  fidelity.  “The  Lord  will 
protect  those  who  fearlessly  defend  His  cause.’’ 

The  message  of  a true  prophet  will  always  have  a note  of 
warning.  America  needs  this  warning  today.  To  grow  into  a 
mighty  enduring  nation,  we  must  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
great  prophets  of  social  righteousness  and  most  of  all  Jesus,  the 
Prophet  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  How  do  we  heed  His  message? 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  ’S  TOPICS 
April  21 — “The  Wonder  of  the  Bible’’ — Isaiah  55:8-13. 

April  28 — “The  Triumphs  of  the  Bible  on  Mission  Fields ’ ’—Rom- 
ans 1:16,  17. 

May  5 — “Service,  a Way  to  Leadership’’ — Matthew  20:20-28. 
May  12 — “Appreciating  Our  Parents  as  Leaders’’ — Eph.  6:1-9. 


WHAT  PRICE  GOD’S  BUSINESS? 

The  following  article  recently  published  on  the  finance  sta- 
tistics of  a New  Jersey  church  has  come  into  the  hands  of  your 
editor  and  is  so  good  we  pass  it  on  for  your  serious  consideration 
or  whichever  way  you  may  care  to  regard  it. 

Ten  cents  a week,  or  the  price  of  a soda,  is  enough  for  the 
Lord  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  families  in  a certain  church  in 
Montclair,  N.  J.  There  are  other  families  who  attend  the  church, 
and  think  it  can  get  along  without  any  financial  help  from  them 
at  all.  The  church  budget  according  to  a pamphlet  recently  is- 
sued, is  $35,000.  There  are  408  families  in  the  parish,  and  145 
families  contribute  nothing,  leaving  the  total  burden  to  the  others. 
It  is  equally  interesting  to  learn  that  there  are  431  automobiles 
in  the  408  families,  or  more  than  one  automobile  to  each  family. 
Here  are  some  interesting  items,  which  may  have  a familiar  ring 
to  the  real  workers  in  some  other  churches: 

Forty  families  pledge  per  year  less  than  the  cost  of  one  tire. 

One  hundred  nineteen  more  families  pledge  per  year  less  than 
the  cost  of  two  tires.  ^ _ 

Five  families  pledged  per  week  just  the  cost  of  two  packages 
of  “life-savers’’. 

Seven  more  families  are  happy  to  contribute  per  week  the 
cost  of  one  soda. 

Twenty-eight  more  families  estimate  the  church ’s  blessings 
per  week  equal  to  one  admission  to  a Montclair  movie  (if  one  sat 
in  the  balcony). 

'Twenty-two  more  families  are  content  with  a weekly  gift  of 
the  cost  of  two  and  a half  gallons  of  gas.  How  far  will  the  ear 
go  on  that? 

Fifty-one  families  count  it  a joy  to  subscribe  per  week  a sum 
equal  to  what  many  men  spend  in  smoking  one  day. 

Forty-nine  more  families  are  satisfied  -with  a weekly  pledge 
of  the  amount  spent  for  one  luncheon  at  a moderate-priced  res- 
taurant. 

Why  go  further?  One  hundred  and  forty-five  more  families 
have  pledged  nothing.  Their  church  membership  being  totally 
carried,  their  church  dues  entirely  paid,  by  others. 
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DECLINE  or  DENOMINATIONAL  PAPERS 


“The  slump  in  advertising  does  not  account  for  the  slump  in 
circulation  of  denominational  papers.  That  there  has  been  a slump 
cannot,  1 think,  be  questioned,  although  I do  not  intend  to  sup- 
port the  assumption  with  statistics.  Dozens  of  denominational  pa- 
pers have  gone  out  of  existence  within  the  past  twenty-live  years. 
As  I make  a quick  mental  survey  of  the  leading  denominational 
papers  still  published,  1 can  think  of  very  few  whose  present 
circulation  is  comparable  to  that  of  a quarter-century  ago;  and  I 
can  think  of  many  whose  subscription  list  is  one-half,  one-third, 
and  one-quarter  what  it  was  then.  And  even  in  the  case  of  these 
denominational  papers  which  have  apparently  maintained  their 
subscription  lists  at  their  maximum  level,  it  must  bo  pointed  out 
that  this  is  accomplished  in  most  cases  by  resort  to  artificial  pres- 
sure quite  extraneous  to  normal  journalistic  methods.  Subscrip- 
tions are  secured  by  appealing  not  primarily  to  reader-interest 
but  to  the  conscience  of  church  people.  They  are  asked  to  support 
the  paper  as  a religious  duty  or  as  a matter  of  denominational 
loyalty.  The  result  is  that  in  addition  to  the  great  slump  in  num- 
ber of  subscribers,  there  is  an  even  greater  slump  in  actual  read- 
ing-interest on  the  part  of  those  who  loyally  continue  to  pay 
the  subscription  price  year  ofter  year.  If  the  religious  editors  of 
the  country  could  be  endowed  for  one  week  with  some  clairvoyant 
power  enabling  them  to  follow  every  copy  of  that  week’s  issue  to 
its  destination,  1 fear  they  would  be  cruelly  disillusionized  to  dis- 
cover how  large  a fraction  of  their  subscribers  do  not  read  their 
papers  at  all!  Ministers  read  them,  and  the  small  fraction  of 
the  laity  who  are  more  or  less  implicated  in  the  rnnning  of  the  de- 
nominational machinery;  but  it  is  a great  assumption  that  a per- 
son who  subscribes  for  a paper  from  a sense  of  religious  or  denom- 
inational duty  is  therefore  a reader  of  the  paper. 

What,  now,  is  the  explanation  of  this  decline  of  reader-inter-’ 
est  in  denominational  papers?  Many  explanations  have  been  put 
forw'ard.  I offer  two  explanations.  One  of  these  is  so  obvious 
that  it  hardly  needs  to  be  discussed.  The  other  is  somewhat  tech- 
nical. I would  suggest  that  the  primary  reason  why  denomina- 
tional journalism  is  waning  is  because  people  are  losing  interest 
in  denominational  religion.  The  other  reason  is  that  denomina- 
tional journalism  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  journalistic  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  term. 

Let  us  consider  the  obvious  reason  first — that  denominational 
journalism  is  waning  because  people  are  losing  interest  in  denom- 
inations. By  “people”  I mean  Christian  people,  not  merely  the 
outside  world,  but  the  members  of  the  churches  themselves.  The 
compartment  division  of  our  Christian  society  is  breaking  down. 
Sectarian  creeds  and  polities  and  traditions  make  less  and  less 
of  an  appeal  to  us.  Few  people  today  join  the  Methodist  church 
because  of  the  appeal  of  something  which  is  distinctively  Metho- 
distic.  Few  join  a Presbyterian  or  Congregational  or  Disciples  or 
Baptist  church  because  they  are  attracted  by  something  which  is 
peculiarly  the  property  of  that  particular  denomination.  Our 
church  memberships  are  replenished  by  new  members  whose  choices 
of  denomination  are  determined  by  the  most  casual  and  incidental 
considerations.  Their  choices  arise  from  neighborhood  or  social 
circumstances,  or  because  they  like  the  pastor,  or  better  Jennie 
goes  to  that  Sunday  school.  Hardly  anybody  joins  a church  to- 
day with  any  sense  that  he  is  committing  himself  to  a denomina- 
tion that  has  a special  mission  in  the  world,  a mission  that  may 
rightfully  claim  from  him  a support  in  terms  which  the  church  of 
another  denomination  across  the  street  could  not  claim.  Ho 
joins  a church  to  be  a Christian,  not  to  be  a Methodist  or  a Con- 
gregationalist  or  a Baptist.  It  is  true  that  his  family  tradition 
strongly  moves  him  toward  a particular  denomination,  and  other 
things  being  equal  he  will  take  a kind  of  pride  in  conserving 
that  tradition.  But  this  is  a survival  motive,  not  a vital  motive. 
Our  whole  denominational  order  persists  not  on  vital  premises 
but  on  survival  premises.  The  force  that  keeps  it  going  was 
yenerated  in  the  past.  It  is  because  it  was.  It  runs  on  momentum, 
not  on  power  generated  in  the  living  present. 

This  being  so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a journalism 
conceived  and  founded  in  a time  when  denominations  meant  some- 
thing vital,  a journalism  consecrated  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
denominational  point  of  view  and  to  the  strengthening  and  exten- 
sion of  denominational  interests,  should  seem  drab  and  unappeal- 
ing to  the  mind  of  the  average  modern  churchman.  It  is  both 
amusing  and  pathetic  to  watch  the  desperate  efforts  of  papers  of 
this  sort  to  exploit  a denominational  loyalty  which  does  not  exist. 
I have  in  mind  a paper  which  is  now  devoting  pages  and  pages  of 
space  to  an  elaboration  of  the  slogan  “South  Africa  for  Christ  1” 
It  seems  that  an  evangelist  of  this  denomination  went  to  Johan- 
nesburg and  held  some  revivals  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of 
a congregation  or  two.  His  “converts,”  for  the  most  part,  were 
proselyted  from  the  Anglican  or  the  Dutch  Reformed  faith.  Here 


now  was  a good  journalistic  opportunity.  South  Africa  is  a fresh 
field.  China  and  Japan  and  India  as  mere  mission  fields  have  lost 
much  of  their  journalistic  value.  But  a movement  to  “win  South 
Africa”  has  in  it  the  possibilities  of  fresh  adventure.  It  affords 
subject  matter  that  has  not  been  worn  out.  So  the  cry  is  raised 
that  South  Africa  must  be  taken  for  Christ.  It  is  not  proposed 
that  the  social  and  political  life  of  South  Africa  shall  be  appre- 
ciably affected  by  this  invasion  of  an  American  denomination. 
Nor  yet  is  it  assumed  that  the  American  invasion  will  effect  a 
higher  order  of  personal  religion  than  that  which  now  obtains 
there.  It  is  only  proposed  that  the  South  Africans  shall  change 
their  ecclesiastical  status  from  Anglicans  and  Dutch  Reformed  to 
that  of  this  American  denomination.  Thus  South  Africa  will  be 
taken  for  Christ!  Now  while  it  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  find 
that  tliere  exists  any  constituency  at  all  to  which  such  a project 
will  appeal,  it  is  heartening  beyond  expression  to  note  how  few 
there  are  who  are  taken  in  wdth  such  journalistic  hokum.  To 
people  of  ev'en  modest  enlightenment  the  attempt  to  identify  an 
enterprise  of  mere  denominational  extension  with  the  august  slo- 
gan of  taking  South  Africa  for  Christ  is  now  recognized  as  an 
anachronism.  The  number  of  those  who  are  sophisticated  enough 
to  penetrate  the  high-sounding  and  unctuous  appeals  in  which  de- 
nominational interests  clothe  themselves  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  their  multitudinous  presence  in  all  the  churches  tends  to 
abash  the  ecclesiastical  promoters,  including  denominational  edi- 
tors, when  they  essay  to  use  that  outworn  technique. 

But  this  illustrates  the  dilemma  of  denominational  journalism. 
It  is  the  dilemma  of  the  denominations  themselves,  but  with  a dif- 
ference. A denomination  is  an  institution  gathering  into  itself 
the  social  and  inherited  interests  of  many  people.  Moreover, 
quite  apart  from  its  denominational  peculiarities,  it  does  function 
for  great  religious  ends  and  values  which  it  shares  in  common  with 
all  Christians.  It  can  therefore  go  right  on  existing  and  func- 
tioning after  its  membership  and  the  general  public  have  lost  in- 
terest in  its  denominational  features.  But  a journal  cannot  do 
this.  It  depends  for  its  vitality  upon  the  instant  and  immediate 
interest  of  its  public  in  the  subject  matter  with  which  its  pages 
are  filled.  Therefore  the  fadinp  interest  in  denominations  as  such 
registers  itself  in  the  decline  of  interest  in  the  denominational 
press  much  more  quickly  and  appreciably  than  in  any  other  aspect 
of  denominational  activity. — Dr.  C.  C.  Morrison  in  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  Register. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Developing  Personality  in  Boys,  by  Boorman,  Macmillan, 
New  York.  One  may  well  doubt  that  the  boy  problem  has  ever 
been  studied  from  so  many  angles  as  in  this  book.  A professional 
worker  with  boys  whose  educational  training  in  a great  university 
has  been  of  the  very  best  has  combined  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical.  Every  Sunday  school  has  a boy  problem,  which  is  in 
reality  an  adult  problem.  Given  understanding,  sympathy  and 
right  methods  and  the  problem  becomes  the  boy  opportunity. 


Community  churches  are  very  scarce  in  Virginia,  duo  largely 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  made  up  of  settled  com- 
munities that  also  hiive  settled  likes  and  dislikes,  particularly  in 
religious  matters.  One  such  congregation,  however,  is  being  de- 
veloped at  Bancroft,  near  Arlington,  just  across  the  Potomac  river 
from  Washington.  This  village  has  about  500  inhabitants,  and 
various  denominations  had  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  estab- 
lish congregations  when  Rev.  David  Hicks  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  was  a Congregationalist  minister  who  had  come  south  for  his 
wife’s  health  and  was  doing  special  work  for  the  Anti-saloon 
league.  He  suggested  the  organization  of  a community  Sunday 
school,  and  gave  his  services  for  about  six  months  to  managing  this 
Sunday  school,  not  emphasizing  any  church  or  denominational  lines. 
The  plan  has  worked  so  well  that  they  have  now  called  him  as 
a community  pastor  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  erection  of  a 
church  building.  No  liturgical  form  of  service  is  used,  but  the 
creed  and  Lord’s  prayer  are  always  included,  and  a plan  for  Lenten 
services  called  “The  Fellowship  of  Prayer,”  which  is  approved  by 
the  Federal  council  of  churches,  has  been  adopted  for  us. — Chris- 
tian Century. 


After  every  battle  there  is  a list  of  the  killed,  wounded  and 
missing.  The  missing  consist  of  prisoners  and  skedaddlers.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  always  liked  to  hear  of  a large  number  of  prisoners 
captured,  but  ho  had  no  use  for  the  other  sort  of  the  missing. 

• • • • • 

No  man  can  give  his  best  service  where  he  has  not  first  given 
his  heart. 

« « « « » 

Treasures  above  are  treasures  forever,  but  here  they  have 
value  only  for  an  hour. 
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PREPARATION  FOE  LIFE’S  GREATEST  BUSINESS 


By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

The  true  worshipper  is  one  who  rises  to  the  positive  experience 
of  the  real  presence  of  God  and  who  is  bathed  with  the  joy  of  that 
experience.  The  theologian  seeks  for  right  ideas  about  God;  the 
worshipper  seeks  for  God  Himself.  The  former  speaks  of  God  in 
the  third  person — “He  is”;  the  latter  knows  God  in  the  second  per- 
son— ‘ ‘ Thou  art  ’ and  ‘ ‘ Thou  art  my  God.  ’ ’ It  is,  of  all  things, 
important  to  discover  how  to  make  this  great  ascent  of  soul  and 
how  to  arrive  at  the  meeting-place  where  the  finite  spirit  becomes 
aware  of  its  Divine  Companion,  though  it  must  not  for  a moment 
be  supposed  that  He  is  far  away  or  in  some  other  country — in  the 
remote  heights  or  in  the  unfathomable  abysses.  All  that  is  really 
needed  is  to  get  ourselves  into  a true  condition  to  discover  that  He 
is  already  there.  “To  arrive  where  God  is,”  as  St.  Augustine 
beautifully  said,  “is  nothing  else  but  to  will  to  go — to  will  God 
entirely  is  to  have  Him.” 

The  trouble  is  that  most  of  us  do  not  realize  that  this  inten- 
tion to  find  God  as  a personal  experience  is  the  primary  and  es 
sential  thing  in  religion.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  sub- 
stitutes that  we  very  easily  fall  back  upon  these  substitutes  and 
consider  them  sufiSeient.  We  content  ourselves  with  hearing  some- 
body talk  about  God,  or  with  the  theological  account  of  Him,  or 
with  the  enthusiastic  hymn  which  gives  us  a moment’s  thrill  and 
exaltation  as  we  rhythmically  follow  some  earlier  poet’s  experience. 
What  we  need  now  is  to  go  the  next  step  and  intensely  seek  God 
for  ourselves.  This  intense  attitude  of  heart,  this  positive  in- 
tention of  will,  is  absolutely  essential  for  real  worship.  There  will 
never  be  great  meetings  for  worship  until  we  come  together  ex- 
pecting, above  all  things  else,  to  worship,  to  find  God,  to  enjoy 
His  real  presence. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  over-emphasize  the  importance 
of  these  matters  of  attitude  and  intention.  We  have  found  in 
our  generation  that  the  mental  attitude  works  almost  like  a mira- 
cle even  with  the  body.  Our  physical  health  is  strangely  bound  up 
with  our  mental  tone  and  with  our  expectations.  The  neuralgia 
which  comes  back  at  stated  times,  the  sleeplessness  which  beseti 
us  because  we  get  to  expecting  it,  are  only  too  well  known.  Our 
very  blood  Uses  are  affected  by  our  attitudes  of  joy  and  ex- 
pectation or  by  our  discouragements  and  depressions.  Immeasur- 
ably more  is  our  spiritual  experience  shaped  by  what  we  expect 
and  intend.  We  are  all  the  time  opening  or  closing  the  gates  of 
our  inner  life  to  God.  Most  often  we  do  it,  as  we  do  so  many 
other  things  of  our  daily  life,  unconsc^musly  or  subconsiously. 
The  set  of  our  habits  does  it  for  us — the  trend  of  our  disposition, 
the  inner  atmosphere  of  our  heart  or  mind  or  will  or  whatever  else 
is  deepest  in  us.  The  way  to  worship  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
worship;  the  way  to  find  God  is  to  expect  to  find  Him;  the  way  to 
be  flooded  with  the  Divine  Presence  is  to  set  the  will  and  disposi- 
tion open  in  that  direction.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to 
cultivate  this  habit  in  little  children.  They  are  very  susceptible 
to  spiritual  realities;  they  feel  the  power  of  a living  hush  almost 
more  than  grown-up  persons  do;  their  inner  gate  is  never  in  the 
early  days  quite  tight  shut,  and  any  normal  child  can  be  trained 
to  expect  that  His  Heavenly  Father  will  speak  to  him  and  be- 
come real  to  him.  But  if  we  older  ones  act  as  though  we  expected 
no  such  event,  if  we  leave  all  this  lofty  inward  experience  out  of 
our  religion,  and  give  no  time  nor  scope  for  it  in  our  gatherings, 
the  little  folks  will  naturally  adjust  themselves  to  our  practical 
habits,  and  they  will  find  their  inner  gate  closed  up  like  their 
elders. 

Another  point  of  vast  importance  in  the  preparation  for  wor- 
ship is  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  forgiveness  and 
charity  toward  our  fellows.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  open  suc- 
cessfully the  door  of  the  soul  to  God  if  that  same  door  is  shut  and 
barred  to  some  human  brother.  Prejudices,  hardness  of  heart, 
spirit  of  grudge,  invariably  close  the  eye  of  the  soul  and  keep  the 
inward  life  in  the  shadow  of  eclipse  from  God.  If  you  have  hard 
feeling  toward  the  person  who  sits  across  the  aisle  from  you,  it 
will  be  difiScult  to  break  through  the  film  and  get  the  face-to-face 
experience  with  God.  The  cultivation  of  forgiveness,  the  practice 
of  charity  and  large-heartedness,  the  atmosphere  of  love  in  the 
inward  spirit,  the  shunning  of  prejudice  as  a deadly  plague,  are 
as  essential  to  true  worship  as  physical  atmosphere  is  essential  to 
breathing.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  prepare  for 
meeting  and  for  worship. 

We  can  still  further  prepare  by  using  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble before  religious  services  in  meditation  and  prayer.  Some 
have  no  time  to  sit  down,  to  break  away  from  the  tasks  of  the 
morning  and  to  collect  the  soul  for  its  great  ascent,  but  is  it  not 
possible  to  do  this  more  or  less  well  in  the  midst  of  necessary  ac- 
tivity? To  keep  from  being  ruffled,  to  avoid  being  fussy  and  cum- 
bered with  cares,  to  hold  the  inner  helm  true  even  amid  cross- 


currents, may  mean  more  than  prayer  and  meditation  do  for  those 
who  have  only  to  fold  their  hands  and  sit  in  sweet  peace.  In  any 
case,  whether  we  go  to  our  worship  from  states  of  quiet  and 
peace,  or  from  scenes  of  busy  activity,  let  us  all  remember  that 
the  one  essential  attitude  is  intention  to  seek,  to  find,  to  meet  and 
to  enjoy  the  infinite  Comparison  of  our  spirit. 

One  who  has  never  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  swimming  has  no 
adequate  conception  of  what  it  means  to  be  immersed  in  the 
cool  water  and  buoyed  up  by  its  liquid  mass.  The  unpracticed 
spectator  watching  the  operation  thinks  of  water  as  something  in 
which  you  sink  if  you  happen  to  fall  into  it.  The  swimmer,  on  the 
contrary,  wonders  how  anybody  ever  sinks.  Water  seems  to  him 
made  to  swim  in.  It  feels  to  him  like  a life-giving,  life-renew- 
ing substance  in  which  he  finds  himself  at  his  physical  best.  Some- 
what so  God  seems  to  bathe  and  refresh  the  spirit  of  one  who  is 
bold  enough  to  plunge  into  His  deeps  where  real  life  begins.  No 
wonder  birds  sing  “in  profuse  strains  of  unpremediated  art”! 
They  have  found  their  true  element.  They  find  the  air  not  only 
buoyant,  but  invigorating.  It  raises  life  for  them  to  its  real  glory. 
In  God  men  find,  too,  their  true  element  and  atmosphere.  All  tired 
with  the  heavy  effort  of  being  good,  suddenly  the  surge  of  a new 
force  of  life  animates  the  soul,  the  labor  ceases  and  the  refreshed 
self  feels  carried  on  as  though  by  invisible  wings. — Commission 
on  Evangelism,  New  York. 


The  student-preachers  are  close  enough  to  the  small,  struggling 
church  in  the  over-churched  communities  to  feel  very  strongly  th« 
injustices  imposed  upon  communities  and  upon  religion  by  de- 
nominational rivalries.  Surely  the  students  are  proud  of  their 
denominations.  Every  communion  has  a noble  past  and  outstand- 
ing leaders.  But  the  tragedy  of  competition,  the  duplication  of  ef- 
fort, the  hypocrisy  of  excessive  denominational  pride  and  ex- 
cessive denominational  pride  and  exclusiveness  are  too  much  for 
the  young  idealists.  Not  only  do  they  say  in  their  pronounce- 
ments, but  they  actually  mean  that  some  day  denominational  dis- 
tinctions must  go.  Had  these  young  preachers  authority,  the  day 
of  their  going  would  speedily  arrive. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  would  insist  upon  uniformity 
among  church  members.  Within  the  folds  of  almost  any  denom- 
ination are  differences  nearly  as  extreme  as  that  of  the  Quaker 
and  the  Roman  Catholic.  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists  and 
those  with  no  formulated  theology  now  sit  in  the  same  pews  and 
worship  in  the  same  churches  and  why  not?  Where  is  there  a 
church  whose  members  are  all  agreed  on  theological  issues? 
Cannot  the  group  that  is  inclined  to  a formal,  liturgical  service 
have  this  service  and  yet  consider  itself  an  integral  part  of  the 
larger  church  which  includes  those  places  where  more  emotional 
folk  worship  in  evangelistic,  informal  services?  Denominations 
have  historic  importance  to  be  sure,  and  are  not  without  advan- 
tages now,  but  the  advantages  do  not  warrant  the  keeping  of 
these  distinctions  in  the  face  of  the  harm  they  are  producing 
and  the  younger  preachers  are  iconoclastic  enough  to  say  so. — From 
Church  Management. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PROHIBITION 

The  election  of  Herbert  Hoover  need  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
triumph  of  prohibition.  A combination  of  reasons  elected  him. 
Probably  the  biggest  single  reason  was  the  confidence  which  busi- 
ness had  in  his  ability  as  an  economic  leader  and  an  unwillingness 
to  try  a practical  politician  in  the  place  of  such  a leader.  But  the 
election  of  Hoover  does  mean  that  for  four  years  we  will  have  a 
president  friendly  to  the  spirit  of  the  18th  amendment  and  one 
who  will  seek  to  give  honest  law  enforcement. 

But  the  defenders  of  prohibition  are  no  longer  united.  The 
Anti-Saloon  League  has  been  losing  friends.  It  is  now  a matter 
of  open  comment  that  prominent  leaders  affiliated  with  the  com- 
mittee of  one  thousand  discussed  breaking  with  the  league  before 
the  election.  In  just  what  respects  this  committee  offers  anything 
more  constructive  than  the  league  we  do  not  profess  to  know. 
There  is  a big  reaction  against  the  professional  reformer  in  social 
life  and,  if  it  grows,  it  will  certainly  be  as  antagonistic  to  the 
Committee  of  One  Thousand,  led  by  Fred  B.  Smith,  as  it  will 
be  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  built  on  the  genius  of  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler. 


If  you  are  hedged  in,  the  surest  way  to  win  out  is  to  keep 
up  a good  heart. 

» « « « 

Our  young  men  are  summoned  by  inheritance  to  a lofty  type 
of  self-reliance  and  manhood. 

If  you  have  great  sorrows  keep  them  to  yourself,  unless  you 
have  some  bosom  friend  that  will  listen  to  you  with  a sympathetic 
ear. 
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COMMUNITY  CinmCH 

WOEKERS  CONTEE 

The  sales  lodge  of  the  Hoover  Mann- 
facturing  Co.,  of  North  Canton,  Ohio,  was 
the  scene  of  an  interesting  two-day  session 
of  the  erecutive  committee  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
March  12  and  13.  William  Hoover  was 
host  to  the  committee,  and  extended  a 
gracious  hospitality  long  to  be  remember- 
ed. The  isolation  from  every  form  of  dis- 
traction made  possible  two  davs  of  inten- 
sive thought  and  debate. 

The  spirit  of  the  meetings  was  note- 
worthy. One  may  doubt  that  in  all  Ameri- 
ca a group  of  men  could  come  together 
and  have  more  keen  debate  than  was  held 
here,  and  yet  reach  more  nearly  unanimous 
conclusions. 

The  item  of  largest  importance  was  a 
proposed  mode  of  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  and  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil. The  first  draft  of  such  a proposed 
agreement  was  subjected  to  considerable 
criticism  by  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Paragraphs  subjected  to  debate  were 
these: 

“Each  community  where  adjustments 
between  the  churches  are  being  made  by 
mergers,  federations  or  otherwise  shall  be 
urged  to  adjust  its  situation  by  choosing 
that  one  of  the  evangelical  denominations 
that  is  most  agreeable  to  the  majority  of 
all  the  people.” 

“The  Community  Church  Workers  shall 
turn  over  to  the  Home  Missions  Council 
its  secretary  together  with  its  budget 
of  cash  and  pledges,  and  its  financial  con- 
stituency with  its  promise  to  continue  its 
good  oflSces  in  helping  to  secure  funds  for 
the  supplemental  budget  of  the  home  mis- 
sions council  to  cover  the  salary  and  ex- 
penses of  Mr.  Hargreaves.” 

The  discussion  revealed  the  fact  that  no 
one  wished  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers to  abandon  their  autonomy,  or  to  give 
up  their  financial  independence.  On  this 
matter  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion. 

But  on  the  matter  of  having  a preferred 
plan  of  adjustment  of  church  situations 
there  was  much  difference  of  opinion.  It 
became  increasingly  clear,  however,  that 
the  Community  Church  Workers  could  not 
be  committed  to  any  program  of  church 
adjustment  favoring  the  denominational 
type  community  church  over  all  others. 
The  speeches  revealed  a belief  that  this  is 
a period  of  experimentation,  and  that  each 
type  of  church  should  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  The  following  substitute  basis  of  co- 
operation was  on  vote  offered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  and  the  Home 
Mission  Council: 

“Therefore  be  it  resolved: 

“1.  That  we  propose  the  following  basis 
of  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the 
Home  Missions  Council  and  the  Communi- 
ty Church  Workers  of  the  TJ.  S.  A. 

“2.  There  shall  be  established  a joint 
committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Christ  in  America,  the  Home  Missions 
Council  and  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers of  the  U.  S.  A.,  consisting  of  three 
members  of  each  group.  The  functions  of 
this  committee  shall  be, 

“a.  To  study  in  cooperation  with  the 
Five  Tear  Program  of  Survey  and  Adjust- 
ment of  the  Home  Missions  Council  the 
spiritual  interests  of  individuals  and 
communities  of  America  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  question,  How  can  the 


churches — present  and  future — so  work 
together  as  to  produce  the  best  spiritual 
results  without  competition  and  over- 
lapping of  effort. 

“b.  To  make  such  recommendations  to 
local  communities  and  to  state  and  na- 
tional ecclesiastical  bodies  as  shall  grow 
out  of  this  study. 

“c.  To  follow  up  such  recommendation 
by  whatever  means  may  seem  wise  to  real- 
ize greater  unity  and  effectiveness  among 
the  churches  of  America,  recognizing  first, 
last  and  all  of  the  time  the  right  of  the 
community  to  determine  the  nature  and  the 
form  of  church,  whether  denominational 
or  otherwise,  which  it  will  attend  and  sup- 
port. 

“3.  The  executive  secretary  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
shall  be  designated  Community  Church 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Missions  Council 
and  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  with  the  following 
responsibilities. 

“a.  Cooperation  in  the  Five  Year 
Program  of  Survey  and  Adjustment  with 
particular  responsibility  for  the  adjust- 
ments to  be  made  in  local  communities, 
following  the  survey,  and  shall  be  ex-of- 
ficio member  of  the  joint  committee  of 
the  five  year  program. 

“b.  Participation  in  conferences  and 
other  educational  programs  looking  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  cooperative  spirit. 

“c.  Corresponding  secretary  of  the 
joint  committee  on  community  churches.” 

Dr.  King,  of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil, was  present  in  person  and  many  of 
the  points  were  cleared  up  in  informal  con- 
versation relating  to  the  freedom  and  au- 
tonomy of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers. The  executive  secretary  will  give 
only  part  of  his  time  to  the  program  of 
survey  and  adjustment,  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  may  be  served. 

The  final  draft  of  the  resolution  was 
sufiSciently  cleared  by  discussion  that  it 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  executive  committee  elected  M.  W. 
Van  Tassell  of  Camden,  N.  Y.,  to  serve 
the  coming  year,  as  financial  secretary  of 
the  organization,  giving  a part  time  ser- 
vice for  two  thousand  dollars  a year. 
This  action  was  taken  in  the  light  of  the 
treasurer’s  report  which  indicated  that 
the  receipts  from  sources  other  than  two 
large  donors  had  not  been  large  enough  to 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Eov.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time.  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


give  assurance  as  to  the  future  of  the  or- 
ganization. J.  E.  Hargreaves  was  re-elect- 
ed for  one  year  as  executive  secretary. 

The  executive  committee  appointed  a 
literature  committee  composed  of  Messrs 
Eastman,  Piper  and  Grove.  It  is  the  plan 
of  this  committee  to  secure  in  certain 
magazines  of  national  publication  articles 
on  the  community  church  and  that  these 
shall  afterwards  be  reprinted  as  pamphlets. 
The  plan  of  the  committee  includes  a 
pamphlet  on  “The  Why  and  How  of  Com- 
munity Churches”,  a pamphlet  on  benevo- 
lences for  community  churches,  and  a 
booklet  on  “Outgrowing  our  Confiicts. ” 

An  important  item  of  business  was  the 
creation  of  an  administrative  committee 
composed  of  five  men  which  is  to  meet 
monthly  or  bi-monthly  at  its  pleasure. 
This  committee  is  empowered  to  act  for  the 
executive  committee  in  the  interim  of  its 
sessions,  and  keep  in  active  touch  with  the 
work.  This  administrative  committee  is 
composed  of  Cliff  Titus,  Gilbert  Counts, 
David  E.  Piper,  Fred  Eastman  and  Orvis 
F.  Jordan.  Three  of  these  men  are  in  the 
Chicago  area  and  the  meetings  will  be 
held  in  this  area. 

The  matter  of  the  next  biennial  con- 
ference was  considered,  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  confer- 
ence. The  church  at  Park  Ridge,  HI., 
may  invite  the  conference  if  the  oflScers 
of  this  church  feel  that  Park  Ridge  can 


Two  Million  Lepers 

of  the  world  ewait  the  response  of  Chris- 
tians to  Christ’s  command;  “Cleanse 
the  Lepers” — Matt.  10:8. 

PETE  NO.  ONE  wng  a real  pig,  fed  with 
corn  by  a Kansas  school  boy.  Liiter  It 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  saved  the  life 
of  a leper. 

PETE  NO.  TWO  was  an  Iron  bank,  made  in 
imitation  of  Pete  No.  One.  It  was  fed 
coin  In  tbs  hack  Instead  of  com  on  the 
ear,  and  it,  too,  saved  the  life  of  a leper. 

FIFTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND  of  these  “Pete” 
banks  are  now  being  fed,  by  individuals 
aod  groups. 

HOW  TO  HELP 

If  YOU  want  to  join  the  Golden  Pete 

Bank  Brigade  of  helpers  of  the  lepers,  stud 

for  the  free  printed  story  and  a bank,  at 

15  cents  postpaid.  Address; 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Room  1118-M 


To  Missionary  Societies  in  I 
Community  Churches 
Do  you  want  suggestions  for 
PROGRAMS  MEETINGS 

PROJECTS  IMETHODS 


Women 
Young  People 
Children 


Address : 

Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions 

106  E.  22nd  St.  New  York 
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prepare  for  so  large  a gathering.  A defi- 
nite announcement  will  be  made  soon. 

The  members  present  at  the  North  Can- 
ton meeting  were  Cliff  Titus,  Gilbert 
Counts  , Oliver  Weist,  Carl  Weist,  M.  W. 
Van  Tassell,  W.  E.  Grove,  William  Hoov- 
er, Fred  Eastman,  David  E.  Piper,  Orvis 
F.  Jordan,  W.  A.  Cutler  and  E.  E.  Shields. 

Much  routine  business  was  done  for 
which  there  is  no  room  in  these  notes. 
The  reader  may  secure  further  information 
by  writing  the  board  members  or  the  exe- 
cutive secretary. 


Eallying  Retreating  Rural  Churches 

A significant  conference  of  the  rural 
church  leaders  of  all  New  England  was 
held  at  the  Twentieth  Century  club,  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  28.  Tlie  town  and  country  de-' 
partment  of  the  Massachusetts  federation 
of  churches  arranged  the  meeting.  Twen- 
ty-seven sectional  and  national  leaders, 
including  ex-Governors  Fuller  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Spaulding  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Drs.  Kenyon  D.  Butterfield  and 
Warren  H.  Wilson,  issued  the  call.  The 
six  New  England  states  are  clearly  an 
organic  whole,  the  three  northern  being 
agricultural;  the  southern,  predominantly 
manufacturing.  This  unity  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Conference  for  Rural  Prog- 
ress, the  Eastern  States  exposition  and 
the  New  England  council.  Must  not  the 
religious  forces  do  the  same?  The  four- 
score who  responded  quickly  proved  that 
they  were  not  mere  theorists.  Denom- 
inational secretaries,  presidents  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  theological  semin- 
aries, pastors  of  federated  churches  or 
“larger  parishes,’’  all  showed  that  they 
knew  the  facts,  were  doing  things,  and 
wanted  to  do  more.  ‘ ‘ The  church  situa- 
tion,’’  as  revealed  by  surveys  like  that 
recently  taken  in  New  Hampshire,  mighc 
be  “deplorable’’;  but  that  it  is  not  hope- 
less was  demonstrated  by  the  actual 
achievements  reported.  One  pastor  had 
demonstrated  poultry  cooperatives  and  a 
blueberry  farm.  Another  conducted  a 
“Saturday  school’’  which,  through  pa- 
tient visiting  of  families  of  every  faith, 
includes  “100  per  cent  of  the  children’’ 
in  its  membership.  Rural  Secretary  Ken- 
neth C.  MacArthur,  of  Massachusetts,  be- 
sides aggressively  pushing  his  field  work 
and  being  often  invited  into  other  states, 
is  pastor  of  a growing  federated  church 
and  runs  a farm  of  ten  acres.  These  ef- 
forts are  the  more  significant  against  the 
brightening  background  of  an  agriculture 
now  on  the  up  grade,  in  contrast  with  the 
situation  in  the  west,  or  in  the  manufac- 
tories of  New  England.  The  discussions 
of  the  day  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
a New  England  Town  and  Country  com- 
mission, whose  permanent  membership 
will  be  delegations  from  the  state  federa- 
tions of  churches  or  equivalent  organiza- 
tions. 


Seminary  Students  I>eclare  for  Union 

Chicago  is  in  point  of  numbers  the  great- 
est center  for  theological  study  in  the 
United  States,  every  one  of  the  larger  de- 
nominations having  a considerable  group 
of  students.  These  form  what  is  called  the 
Diterseminary  Group,  which  holds  meetings 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Interseminary  Group  recently  ap- 
pointed a committee  on  Church  Union. 
This  committee  brought  in  a report  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  these  youn^ 
students  for  the  ministry.  The  follomng 
is  the  text  of  their  resolution; 

“Whereas  the  movement  toward  organic 
union  in  the  churches  of  Christendom  is 


rapidly  gaining  momentum,  the  commit- 
tee wishes  to  emphasize  the  following  sig- 
nificant facts: 

1.  That  denominational  dividing  lines  are 
serving  a less  and  less  useful  purpose.  The 
intensity  of  the  competition  between  de- 
nominations cripples  the  efBciency  and 
spiritual  vitality  of  the  church  in  most 
communities.  The  present  denominational 
system  seriously  hinders  catholicity  of 
Christian  fellowship. 

“2.  That  the  church  is  at  present  unable 
with  united  front  to  face  the  great  nation- 
al and  international  problems  of  today. 

“3.  That  the  increasing  disparagement 
of  Western  Christianity  on  the  mission 
fields  where  denominational  conflicts  are 
found,  demands  that  a much  more  exten- 
sive organic  union  be  effected. 

“Therefore  we  endorse  with  hearty  ap- 
proval all  agencies  and  movements  work- 
ing toward  cooperation  and  unity;  such  as 
tlie  separate  efforts  toward  intra  and  inter- 
denominational union,  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  the  community  church  move- 
ment, the  Home  Missions  Council,  Good 
Will  forums,  inter-church  schools  of  relig- 
ion, and  all  efforts  toward  inter-racial  fel- 
lowship. The  goal  is  not  simply  national 
but  international  union  and  ultimately  and 
inevitably  the  democratic  and  organic  uni- 
ty of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“We  therefore  urge  that  all  students 
definitely  identify  themselves  with  this 
movement  so  vital  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.’’ 


Winnetka  Church  Plans  New  Building 

Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  mid- 
week activities,  one  of  the  most  active 
churches  in  America  calling  itself  a com- 
munity church  is  that  at  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois. This  is  a denominational  type  church 
connected  with  the  Congregational  denom- 
ination. A committee  on  constitution  has 
been  at  work  lately  to  further  liberalize 
tlie  plan  of  the  church.  It  will  be  possi- 
ble for  people  in  the  church  to  give  to  oth- 
er than  Congregational  benevolences. 

The  church  has  adopted  a plan  for  a 
new  building  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
new  building  will  be  under  way  sometime 
in  the  near  future. 


Presbyterian  Continue  Pensions 

William  H.  Elges,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  Fairfax,  Oklahoma,  became  con- 
vinced recently  that  he  wished  to  enter 
the  ministry  of  a fedearted  church.  He 
wrote  the  pension  headquarters  of  his 


“Every  Gift  a Trust” 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  Berea  is 
maintained  in  part  by  State  or  sect.  It 
receives  not  a cent  from  either  source. 
But  for  the  gifts  of  friends  it  could 
make  no  progress.  They  have  made 
possible  Berea’s  73  years’  of  service 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  God’s  children 
of  the  Southern  Mountains.  YOUR 
GIFT,  whatever  its  size,  is  regarded 
as  a trust.  We  invite  you  to  join  today 
the  glorious  company  of  Berea’s 
friends.  Address  inquiries  or  contribu- 
tions to — 

BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


denomination  asking  them  to  declare  a 
policy  with  regard  to  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters at  work  in  such  churches.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  given  an  ofiScial  answer  by 
the  pension  department  that  if  the  federat- 
ed church  will  keep  up  its  part  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  department  for  the  benefit  of 
the  minister,  the  minister  may  benefit  by 
a Presbyterian  pension.  This  is  now  the 
attitude  of  the  Congregationalists  and 
of  the  Disciples. 


Iowa  Correspondent  at  Mayo’s 

Our  readers  will  miss  the  notes  of  our 
Iowa  correspondent  this  month.  He  is  at 
the  Mayo  institution  at  Rochester,  Minn., 
where  Mrs.  Johnson  is  under  obervation. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  editor  of  the  town  paper  at 
Union  and  has  faithfully  sought  to  secure 
the  news  of  the  Iowa  churches.  He  is  a 
convinced  community  church  man  and  a 
faithful  worker.  Our  readers  will  join  in 
the  hope  that  very  soon  the  present  an- 
xiety in  his  household  will  be  over  and 
that  his  family  may  be  well  once  more. 


Will  Tour  Europe  and  Palestine 

Prof.  Fred  Eastman,  of  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  board  member  of  Com- 
munity Church  Workers,  will  spend  the 
next  six  months  touring  Europe  and  Pal- 
estine. In  Chicago  he  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  journalism  in  connection  with  the 
Christian  Century,  and  with  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  Register.  We  think 
we  recognize  his  facile  pen  in  an  editorial 
on  the  community  church  in  the  Christian 
Century  of  March  28. 


Will  Run  for  Mayor 

Samuel  R.  Guard,  treasurer  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers,  will  run  for 
mayor  of  Park  Ridge  this  spring.  This  is 


LET  YOUR  GIFT 
TO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

PAY  YOU 
A LIFE  INCOME 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others  from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 

Annuity  Gift  Plan 

This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncertainty 
and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  you  a 
fixed  income  of 

% to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 

A reserve  fund  of  over  $1,500,000 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  against  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world. 

For  full  information  write 

Ernest  F.  Hall,  Secretary, 

Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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not  the  result  of  personal  ambition.  A 
group  of  a hundred  men  invaded  his  home, 
and  insisted  that  he  run  upon  a platform 
pledging  him  to  non-partisanship,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  city  manager  form  of  city 
government.  The  political  campaigns  in 
Park  Eidge  have  often  been  conducted  in 
a way  to  befog  public  intelligence,  and  to 
estrange  neighbors.  It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Guard  will  conduct  a clean  campaign.  He 
is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the 
lay  preacher  of  the  Little  Brown  church 
of  former  days,  a radio  broadcast. 


Elect  Officers  and  Have  Annual  Reports 
Community  church,  of  Grandview,  la., 
held  its  annual  business  meeting  recently 
and  elected  officers.  The  present  member- 
ship of  the  church  is  228.  The  Sunday 
school  enrolment  is  260.  The  Methodist 
church  of  the  village,  which  was  deeded 
to  the  community  church,  was  enlarged  at 
an  expense  of  $10,000.  All  of  this  money 
has  been  paid  in  except  $2,127,  and  this 
has  been  pledged.  The  Sunday  school  now 
has  graded  lessons.  The  pastor  preaches 
a junior  sermon  and  about  twenty  boys 
and  girls  remain  for  it.  Holy  week  ser- 
vices were  held  by  the  minister. 


Good  Ingathering  at  Easter  Time 

Park  Ridge,  111.,  community  church  had 
chairs  in  the  aisles  four  of  the  five  Sun- 
days in  March.  Sixteen  children  were  re- 
ceived on  profession  of  faith  on  Palm  Sun- 
day and  2i3  adults  by  transfer  on  Easter 
Sunday.  Three  services  were  held  on 
Easter  morning  to  accommodate  the  peo- 
ple, these  being  held  at  8,  9:30  and  at  11. 
The  local  Masonic  bodies  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  9:30  service.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  church  life  these  days  is 
a series  of  lectures  to  an  adult  class  on  the 
psychology  of  religion  given  by  Prof.  Stev- 
ens, of  Northwestern  University. 


Information  on  Federated  Churches 

The  United  States  government  has  bul- 
letins both  on  the  federated  church  and  on 
the  independent  community  church.  The 
following  are  the  number  of  people  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  who  are  in  federated 
churches:  Congregationalist,  20,152;  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  13,861;  Presbyterian  U. 
S.  A.,  9,061;  Baptists  North,  5.375;  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  South,  1,312;  Presbyterian 
U.  S.,  1,087;  Universalist,  1,080;  Christian, 
831;  Disciples,  732;  Unitarian,  644;  Not 
reported  above,  5,842.  Are  these  figures 
to  be  used  as  indicating  the  relative  in- 
terest in  the  practice  of  Christian  union? 
If  so,  they  have  many  surprises  for  us. 


Closes  Pastorate  at  Warren,  Ariz. 

Following  a pastorate  of  two  and  a half 
years  J.  V.  Bloom,  of  Community  Church 
of  Warren,  Ariz.,  resigned  the  pastorate 
and  closed  his  work  March  31. 

During  this  period  the  church  has  paid 
off  debts  due  to  previous  current  expenses 
furnishings  of  building,  the  final  payment 
of  church  building  mortgage  note,  and  al- 
so mortgage  due  on  the  parsonage  to  the 
presbytery  of  Southern  Arizona.  The 
presbytery  deeded  the  house  to  the  church 
on  the  payment  of  this  mortgage. 

The  church  is  entirely  independent  of 
denominational  affiliation.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Warren  mining  district,  a district 
that  includes  Bisbee,  Lowell,  and  Warren. 

Mr.  Bloom  has  been  actively  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  district.  A member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  director  of 
the  Red  Cross  unit,  and  the  local  Welfare 
Association.  He  was  at  the  time  of  leav- 
ing, president  of  the  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion. Was  instrumental  in  getting  the  co- 


operation of  five  churches,  including  his 
own,  in  a school  of  methods,  for  the  train- 
ing of  Sunday  school  teachers,  the  school 
being  fully  accredited  with  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Religious  Education. 

On  the  Monday  of  his  last  week  the 
ministers  and  their  wives,  of  the  entire 
district  met  at  Community  Church  where 
a farewell  breakfast  was  given  to  him 
and  Mrs.  Bloom. 


Improve  House  of  Worship 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  they 
say.  At  Washington,  Mich.,  the  commu- 
nity church  has  recently  cleaned  up  the 
house  of  worship,  and  laid  a new  four  hun- 
dred dollar  carpet  through  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  the  Ladies’  Aid. 


New  Building  Must  Come 
at  Whitewater,  Kansas 

The  pastorate  of  B.  W.  Sinderson  is  not 
yet  a year  old  at  Whitewater,  Kans.  But 
a building  project  is  under  way  and  archi- 
tects’ drawings  will  be  complete  within  a 
few  weeks.  The  Federated  church  now  has 
trustees  who  are  receiving  custody  of  the 
various  denominational  properties  which 
are  in  tfie  federation.  Reformed  church 
and  the  Lutheran  church  are  now  arrang- 
ing for  such  transfer.  The  minister  was 
his  own  evangelist  in  some  pre-Easter  ser- 
vices. O.  E.  Moore  led  the  music. 


New  Federated  Church  at  Ralston 

There  is  a new  Federated  church  at 
Ralton,  Okla.  The  news  item  is  contain- 
ed in  a letter  which  tells  of  an  address 
at  the  dinner  of  this  Federated  church 
given  recently  by  Wm.  H.  Elges,  a nearby 
Presbyterian  minister.  The  pastor  of  the 
church  bears  the  cognomen  of  Selby,  but 
his  initials  are  not  at  this  time  in  the 
Community  Churchman  office. 


Is  Leader  in  Religious  Education 

A.  C.  Schue,  pastor  of  Union  church,  of 
Tekonsha,  Mich.,  is  prominent  in  his 
county  organization  of  religious  education. 
A recent  county  convention  was  held  in  the 
Baptist  church,  at  Marsl^all,  Mich.  As 
superintendent  of  the  young  people’s  divi- 
sion he  gave  a report  on  this  phase  of  the 
work.  He  also  introduced  some  speakers 
to  speak  on  the  problem  of  the  church 
with  young  people.  A pastor  spoke  on  the 
set-up  for  “win-my-chum  week.” 


New  Pastor  at  Avon 

The  Federated  church  at  Avon,  Ul.,  has 
called  as  its  pastor  William  ,T.  Arms.  Mr. 
Arms  is  a Universalist  minister  from  De- 
troit, Mich. 


Former  Community  Pastors  Move 

Ray  W.  Barber,  formerly  pastor  of  com- 
munity church  at  South  Bend,  Tnd.,  held 
a short  pastorate  with  a Congregational 
church  at  Big  Rock,  111.,  and  is  now  off 
to  a Congregational  church  in  California. 
He  has  been  studying  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Another  community  church  min- 
ister to  move  is  Thomas  Grav,  formerly 
pastor  at  Franklin,  Indiana.  He  has  beoji 
located  with  a.  Congregational  church  at 
Mound  City,  Til.,  and  now  goes  to  another 
Congregational  church  at  Dupo,  Illinois. 


Model  City  Develops 
Church  Competition 

When  Atascadero,  Cal.,  was  a young  city 
one  of  its  boasted  features  was  the  fact 
that  it  had  but  one  church,  the  Federated, 
This  was  an  independent  federation  of  in- 
di\'iduals  rather  than  a federation  of  de- 
nominations. The  Christian  Scientists  la- 
ter established  a church.  Then  the  Dis- 


ciples started  up.  Now  a Baptist  minis- 
ter announces  services  in  a dwelling  house 
‘‘for  Bible  reading  Christians.”  The  Fed- 
erated church  remains,  however,  the  lead- 
ing church  of  the  community.  A women’s 
missionary  society  organized  last  fall  is 
making  very  good  progress. 


Iowa  Church  Secures  Pastor 

Corning  Federated  church,  composed  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches,  on  April  22  will  hold  a special 
celebration  in  honor  of  ten  years  of  suc- 
cessful federation.  The  three  pastors  who 
have  served  this  church  include  W.  C. 
Miles,  deceased;  James  E.  Congdon,  Pres- 
byterian; and  L.  C.  Schroedcr,  Congrega- 
tionalist. N.  E.  Lamblay,  Congregation- 
alist, of  Cherokee,  Iowa,  has  just  been  call- 
ed to  the  field  and  will  begin  work  Easter. 
This  church,  although  in  a town  of  1,800 
which  has  three  other  Protestant  churches 
and  one  Catholic,  has  a membership  of 
around  300,  Many  of  the  high  school  teach- 
ing staff  are  active  in  this  church. 


Church  Consolidation  in  Ohio 

The  movement  toward  eliminating  the 
over-churched  village  proceeds  apace  in 
Ohio.  A recent  issue  of  the  Ohio  Chris- 
tian News,  organ  of  the  State  Council  of 
Churches  tells  the  storj'  in  this  fashion: 

‘‘Some  of  the  90  consolidated  churches 
in  Ohio  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  the 
various  types  of  combinations  that  work 
out  successfully. 

‘‘At  Vermilion,  Erie  County,  and  at 
Twinsburg,  Summit  County,  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  disbanded,  and  their 
members  joined  the  local  Congregational 
churches.  At  Mohican,  Ashland  County, 
the  Methodists  also  withdrew,  leaving 
the  field  to  the  Reformed  Church, 

‘‘On  the  other  hand,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Streetsboro,  Portage 
County,  represents  a larger  merger  of 
Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Baptists, 
while  that  at  Ontario,  Richland  County, 
received  local  Presbyterians  and  United 
Presbyterians  into  its  membership  when 
these  denominations  yielded  the  field  in 
the  interest  of  unity. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 

BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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“Many  of  the  “federated”  churches 
in  the  state,  in  which  merging  denomina- 
tion groups  retain  their  former  denomina- 
tional ties,  but  form  a single  congregation 
for  all  local  purposes,  the  following  com- 
binations are  found: 

‘ ‘ At  Aurora,  Portage  County,  Congrega- 
tional and  Disciple;  at  Apple  Creek, 
Wayne  County,  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist : at  Brownsville,  Licking  County, 

Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
Methodist  Protestant;  at  Chagrin  Palls, 
Cuyahoga  County,  Congregational  and  Dis- 
ciple; at  Fredericksburg,  Wayne  County, 
two  federated  churches,  one  composed  of 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  and  the 
other  of  Congregationalists  and  United 
Presbyterians;  at  Garrettsville,  Portage 
County,  Baptist,  Congregational  and  Dis- 
ciple; at  Green  Center,  Trumbull  County, 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  Disciple;  at  Len- 
ox, Ashtabula  County,  Congregational, 
Baptist  and  Methodist  Episcopal;  at  Olm- 
sted Palls,  Cuyahoga  County,  Methodist 
Episcopal  and  Congregational;  at  Bug- 
gies, Ashland  County,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal and  Congregational;  at  Solon,  Cuya- 
hoga County,  Presbyterian  and  Disciple; 
at  North  Jackson,  Mahoning  County,  Dis- 
ciple, Presbyterian  and  Eeformed;  at  Bar- 
berton, Summit  County,  Presbyterian  and 
Eeformed;  at  Bath,  Summit  County,  Con- 
gregational and  Disciple. 

“Still  another  type  of  union  has  been 
effected  at  several  places.  Dr.  Lamb  point- 
ed out,  where  the  merging  congregations 
have  dropped  all  former  denominational 
ties  and  formed  a new  congregation  of  a 
denomination  not  formerly  present  in  the 
community.  He  cited  these  instances: 

“At  Dublin,  Franklin  County,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  Christian  and  Presbyterian 
churches  united  and  became  a Congrega- 
tional Church. 

“Presbyterian  churches  were  formed  in 
the  same  manner  by  United  Brethren  and 
Methodist  E'piscopal  groups  at  Galloway, 
Franklin  County,  and  by  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists  at  Pierpont,  Ashtabula 
County. 

‘Personalities,  property  rights,  affection 
for  familiar  buildings  and  such  other  fac- 
tors are  greater  obstacles  to  consolidation 
projects  than  denominational  differences  of 
doctrine,”  it  was  commented. 

“Tn  fact,  doctrinal  points  seldom  in- 
terfere seriously.  And  these  other  ob- 
stacles become  less  significant  as  people 
come  to  understand  that  the  church  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  rather  than  an  end  in 
itself,  and  that  effective  service  to  the 
community  is  often  impossible  until  the 
churches  consolidate.” 


Federated  Church  Runs  into  Difficulties 

The  Federated  church,  of  Barnveld,  Wis., 
founded  under  the  guidance  of  the  state 
commission  of  the  Home  Missions  Council, 
has  run  into  difiBculties  this  winter.  The 
difficulties  have  been  aired  in  the  secular 
press  and  at  a distance  one  may  not  wise- 
ly form  an  opinion  as  to  the  situation. 

Eecently  the  state  commission  of  the 
Home  Missions  Council  sent  in  a com- 
mittee to  adjust  the  difficulties.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  following  recommendations 
among  others: 

“1.  That  the  Congregational  organiza- 
tion of  Barneveld,  and  the  Hyde  organiza- 
tion deed  their  property  to  the  Wisconsin 
Congregational  Conference,  in  order  that 
these  properties  may  occupy  the  same  sta- 
tus in  future  considerations  as  the  Pres- 
byterian. 

“2.  That  the  United  Church  proceed 
at  once  to  choose  the  denomination  with 


which  it  will  affiliate.  (In  view  of  the 
history  and  origin  of  the  present  denomin- 
ational groups,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends consideration  of  Presbyterian  affili- 
ation.) 

“3.  That  the  three  properties  and  the 
membership  comprising  the  groups  con- 
nected with  said  properties,  be  transfer- 
red to  the  new  organization  as  soon  as  it 
is  completed.”  i 

The  pastor,  Ealph  V.  Austin,  though 
himself  a Congregationalist,  has  met  with 
opposition  in  the  Congregational  camp.  He 
is  a young  man  with  Yale  training  who 
was  formerly  a Disciple.  He  has  offered 
to  retire  from  the  field  if  that  was  best, 
but  that  does  not  seem  acceptable  to  a 
large  section  of  the  United  church. 

In  case  the  work  is  placed  under  denom- 
inational supervision,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  follow  subsequent  events  in  Barnveld. 
In  many  of  these  matters  we  are  yet  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  each  experiment 
helps  to  build  the  ultimate  program  for 
the  over-churched  communities. 


Table  Grove  Church  Calls  a Pastor. 

At  Table  Grove,  Illinois,  three  church- 
es were  consolidated  last  year  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers.  Since  then  the  church  has  been 
getting  organized  and  has  been  looking 
for  a minister.  A decision  has  been 
reached  to  call  Fred  Nichols,  who  until 
recently  was  pastor  of  Bethany  Christian 
church  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Nichols 
was  educated  at  Eureka  College  and  later 
took  a B.  D.  degree  at  Garett  Biblical 
Institute.  He  was  formerly  minister  of 
the  Christian  church  at  Table  Grove,  and 
it  is  a compliment  to  him  that  the  peo- 
ple of  three  churches  are  a unit  in  want- 
ing him  as  their  pastor. 


Pulpit  Supply  Function  of  0.  0.  W. 

The  Community  Church  Workers’  of- 
fice, in  charge  of  J.  Eobert  Hargreaves, 
of  Park  Eidge,  HI.,  is  the  place  where 
ministers  and  churches  are  brought  into 
contact.  Correspondence  relating  to  this 
interest  is  referred  to  him. 
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of  any  aise  or  eoa- 
stmetion.  Estimste* 
cheerfully  aubmltted. 

Bleotrio  Organ  blow- 
ing outfits  for  organa 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs  for 
Ohnrch  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hlnners  Organ  Co., 

Fddn,  m. 


GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings, 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Ohurch  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
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COX  SONS  VINING  Inc. 
ISl-S  E 23rd  St  New  York 


THE  NORTHERN  BIBLE  SOOIETY 
Incorporated 

Dulntli,  Minnesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  Lumber 
camps.  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
on  the  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
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ments; and  is  supported  by  free  will 
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Write  for  further  information  and 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  PROHIBITION 

By  Alva  W.  Taylor. 


So  far  as  the  purely  executive  and  legal  aspects  of 
prohibition  enforcement  are  concerned  the  program  of 
President  Hoover  promises  well.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  announces  that  there  will  be  no  spetacular  raids 
or  spurts  but  a steady  grind  of  legal  machinery.  He  sage- 
ly remarks  that  adequate  enforcement  is  a thing  of  years. 
He  might  have  added  that  it  is  also  a thing  of  militant, 
convinced,  out-spoken  leadership  on  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  executive  side.  The  administration  is  making  a fine 
start  on  the  administrative  side.  It  will  endeavor  to 
make  court  proceedure  more  effective,  to  improve  the 
personnel  of  the  enforcement  officers,  to  discover  the  weak 
spots  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  law  and  to  keep  the 
methods  of  enforcement  above  reproach.  One  thing  more 
we  need — and  that  is  the  militant,  out-spoken  advocacy 
of  prohibition  by  the  president.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
“I  wish  it  to  succeed”.  That  phrase  sounds  too  much 
like  “I  do  not  choose  to  run”.  It  lacks  militancy  and  mor- 
al conviction.  The  success  of  prohibition  will  depend  up- 
on the  moral  passion  of  both  the  citizenship  and  the 
officials.  The  churches  can  renew  the  moral  passion  in 
the  citizenship  if  they  can  have  a chief  executive  who 
gives  them  the  challenge.  Public  opinion  reacts  to  the 
challenges  of  White  House  leadership  as  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson  proved.  The  one  great  moral  question  facing  the 
Hoover  administration  is  prohibition.  We  look  to  the 
White  House  for  that  impassioned  moral  leadership  that 
will  arouse  the  moral  forces  of  the  nation. 

Enforcement  Depends  Upon  Aroused  Sentiment 

The  heart  of  President  Hoover’s  declaration  on  prohi- 
bition enforcement  lies  in  these  words  "The  duty  of  citi- 
zens to  support  the  laws  of  the  land  is  co-equal  with  the 
duty  of  their  government  to  enforce  the  laws  which  ex- 
ist. No  greater  national  service  can  be  given  by  men 
and  women  of  good  will — who,  I know,  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship — than  that  they 
should,  by  their  example,  assist  in  stamping  out  crime 
and  outlawry  by  refusing  participation  in  and  condemn- 
ing all  transaction  with  illegal  liquor.  Our  whole  system 
of  self-government  will  crumble  either  if  officials  elect 
what  laws  they  will  enforce  or  citizens  elect  what  laws 
they  will  support.  The  worst  evil  of  disregard  for  some 
law  is  that  it  destroys  respect  for  all  law.  For  our  citi- 
zens to  patronize  the  violator  of  a particular  law  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  opposed  to  it  is  destructive  of  the 
very  basis  of  all  that  protection  of  life,  of  homes  and 
property  which  they  rightly  claim  under  other  laws.  If 
citizens  do  not  like  a law,  their  duty  as  honest  men  and 
women  is  to  discourage  its  violation ; their  right  is  open- 
ly to  work  for  its  repeal.”  Yet  when  an  effort  was  made 
to  get  the  National  Temperance  Council  to  say  exactly 
the  same  two  years  ago  they  refused  lest  emphasis  upon 
this  would  be  taken  as  a letting  down  of  demand  upon 
federal  prohibition  officers. 

Make  Buyers  as  Guilty  as  the  Bootlegger 

Dry  forces  in  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  are 
for  the  third  time  attempting  to  get  a bill  enacted  into 
law  that  will  make  the  liquor  buyer  equally  guilty  with 
the  seller.  In  the  last  two  legislatures  it  was  defeated 


by  a narrow  margin.  The  governor  of  the  state  is  sup- 
porting it  and  the  dry  forces  look  for  success  this  ses- 
sion. By  every  rule  of  logic,  the  man  who  purchases 
bootleg  liquor  is  a co-law  breaker  with  the  bootlegger. 
Morally  speaking  he  just  as  deliberately  conspires  to 
break  the  law  as  does  the  man  who  sells  it,  and  it  is  only 
just  that  he  should  be  made  legally  as  guilty.  The  whole 
bootlegging  business  rests  on  the  willingness  of  citizens  to 
purchase.  When  the  conscience  of  the  country  puts  the 
man  who  buys  liquor  and  the  woman  who  serves  it  to  her 
guests  in  the  same  category  as  the  lawless  bootlegger,  we 
will  have  identified  law  with  morals  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
hibition enforcement. 

Too  Severe  Penalties  May  Defeat  Conviction 

The  Jones  bill  signed  by  President  Coolidge  as  one 
of  his  last  official  acts,  permits  penalties  for  liquor  selling 
up  to  fines  of  $10,000  and  five  years  imprisonment.  Such 
sentences  are  not  mandatory  but  may  be  assessed.  The 
design  is  to  make  penalties  so  severe  that  they  will  deter 
the  bootlegger.  The  problem  prosecutors  will  have  to  face 
is  that  of  securing  jurors  who  will  convict  when  the  pen- 
alty may  be  made  too  severe.  An  ultra-dry  jury  would 
convict  but  one  upon  which  sit  men  who  are  not  dry  will 
vote  acquittal  in  face  of  proof  of  gr:ilt  rather  than  see 
such  penalties  administered.  Recently  twelve  men  who 
admitted  their  guilt  were  acquitted  by  a jury  after  the 
judge  had  given  a specific  charge  which,  with  the  evi- 
dence, could  mean  only  conviction  if  the  jurymen  acted 
upon  law  and  evidence.  There  was  no  question  as  to 
either  the  facts  or  the  law  but  the  jury  refused  to  con- 
vict. It  is  not  so  much  the  severity  of  the  penalty  as  the 
quickness  and  sureness  of  justice  that  discourages  law 
breakers. 

Keep  Enforcement  Inquiry  On  Prohibition 

Congress  has  voted  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  to 
the  president  for  his  inquiry  by  special  commission  into 
the  Volstead  act  and  its  enforcement.  We  hope  he  will 
confine  the  inquiry  strictly  to  prohibition  instead  of  broad- 
ening it  to  cover  the  whole  question  of  law  enforcement. 
The  entire  scope  of  criminal  procedure  needs  such  an 
investigation  but  the  issue  of  prohibition  enforcement  is 
so  specific  and  that  of  criminal  procedure  so  general  that 
we  should  like  to  see  two  commissions  instead  of  one, 
thus  focusing  attention  upon  prohibition  enforcement. 
The  inquiry  will  not  include  the  question  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  18th  amendment  and  national  prohibition  but  only 
the  methods  and  nrocesses  of  enforcing  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing saero-sanct  about  the  Volstead  law.  Experience  has 
doubtless  demonstrated  some  weaknesses  and  should  point 
ways  to  their  remedy.  The  fact  remaiiis  that  it  will  al- 
ways be  difficult  to  enforce  prohibition  where  public 
sentiment  runs  strongly  against  it  as  a law.  !More  even 
than  changes  in  law  and  court  procedure  do  we  need  a 
revival  of  a temperance  passion  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian citizenship  of  the  country. 

Wet  Sob  Stories 

The  case  of  Mrs  Etta  Miller,  who  was  recently  sent  to 
prison  for  life  from  Detroit,  under  the  Michigan  law  im- 
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posing  life  sentence  for  four  convictions,  has  famished 
an  illustration  of  the  type  of  crooked  propaganda  used  by 
the  wets.  The  Detroit  Times  said  "Grandma  MiUer  made 
the  mistake  of  violating  the  18th  amendment  and  she  also 
made  the  mistake  of  being  j>oor.’’  Her  case  was  repre- 
sented as  that  of  a poverty-stricken  parent  of  ten  chil- 
dren seeking  to  make  a livelihood.  The  facts  are  that 
she  has  been  the  mother  of  ten  children,  only  four  of 
whom  are  alive,  three  of  them  married  and  the  other  be- 
ing supported  by  the  state.  She  has  been  a persistent  and 
continual  bootlegger,  convicted  only  four  times  but  in 
trouble  with  the  law  innumerable  times  and  when  last  ar- 
rested had  a twelve  year  old  girl  serving  bootleg  drinks 
to  her  customers.  Commissioner  Doran  reports  that 
fifteen  bootleggers  have  been  killed  by  prohibition  of- 
ficers seeking  to  arrest  them  and  that  seven  of  the  of- 
ficers have  been  killed  by  the  bootleggers  in  the  last  fif- 
teen months.  It  would  be  a little  more  than  human  if 
all  prohibition  officers  were  guiltless  of  mistake  in  arrest- 
ing law-breakers  who  are  handy  with  the  trigger  but  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  prohibition  enforcement  officers  rank 
as  high  as  any  other  group  or  type  of  police. 


Edison  Thinks  Prohibition  a Success 
"The  prohibition  laws  are  reasonably  well  enforced. 
I think  we  have  about  a 60  per  cent  enforcement,  which  is 
rather  higher  than  the  enforcement  of  many  laws.  We 
can  never  expect  a 100  per  cent  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibition or  any  other  laws.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
raise  the  enforcement  to  80  per  cent.  In  that  case  we 
should  have  a sober  nation.  We  have  a fairly  sober  nation 
today^3-so  much  so  that  the  European  nations  which  are 
not  sober  are  beginning  to  get  very  much  worried.  They 
already  find  that  they  cannot  compete  with  us  and  are 
taking  steps  to  regulate  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
liquor.  It  is  a serious  problem  in  Great  Britain.  If  we 
get  an  80  per  cent  enforcement  no  country  anywhere 
can  compete  with  us  in  anything.  Seeing  what  a sober 
nation  can  do  is  indeed  a noble  experiment,  and  one  that 
has  never  yet  been  tried.  For  there  never  has  been  a 
sober  nation.  In  these  days  there  are  so  many  things  to 
do  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  idle  man  to  turn  to 
drink.  We  are  steadily  developing  to  a point  where 
drinking  will  not  fit  into  any  of  our  programs  in  or  out  of 
the  shops." 


SEVEN  THAT  MAY  SOON  BE  ONE 

By  George  W.  Hinman. 


Recently  a very  important  meeting  was  held  at  Gua- 
yama,  Porto  Rico,  to  consider  the  project  of  organic  union 
of  the  Porto  Rican  churches.  Superintendent  Mohler  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association  wrote  in  advance 
of  the  meeting : "I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  his- 
tory there."  In  a later  letter  he  says:  "Representatives 
were  present  from  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Disciples, 
Christians,  United  Brethren  and  Congregationalists.  The 
Presbyterians  had  shown  real  interest,  but  for  some  reason 
did  not  come.  The  Congregationalists,  United  Brethren 
and  Christians  were  ready  to  take  action.  The  Baptist 
general  missionary  said  he  was  glad  to  see  the  movement 
toward  union  of  all  churches  on  the  island,  though  per- 
sonally the  only  basis  he  could  accept  was  baptism  by  im- 
mersion. The  Disciples  and  Methodists  showed  enthu- 
siasm in  the  meeting,  taking  part,  though  not  officially 
authorized  by  their  churches. 

"Two  committees  were  appointed — one  to  draw  up  a 
statement  on  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  and  another  to  look 
up  the  properties  and  make  recommendations  in  regard  to 
titles,  etc.  The  matter  is  ready  to  go  to  the  churches  and 
to  the  mission  boards.  Herewith  I am  sending  you  the 
bases  of  the  proposed  organic  union." 

A single  paragraph  from  this  document  shows  its 
prophetic  character.  The  preamble  reads : 

"Desirous  of  translating  into  reality  the  glorious 
purpose  of  Christ  that  all  might  be  one  body  in  Him  and 
interpreting  the  supreme  aspiration  of  the  Evangelicals  of 
Porto  Rico  to  organize  a Christian  church  in  accord  with 
the  characteristics  and  background  of  the  Porto  Rican 
people;  considering  that  by  this  means  we  may  establish 
a united  front  which  will  resist  and  combat  with  greater 
efficiency  the  forces  of  evU  till  their  complete  conquest 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  this 
island;  believing  that  the  small  size  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  denominations  are  developing  does  not  guaran- 
tee the  existence  of  more  than  one  organization  which  can 
federate  all  of  them,  making  the  work  more  efficient  and 
economical,  and  giving  the  impression  to  the  people  among 
whom  we  work  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one  and  not 
many  as  up  to  now  has  been  believed,  we  have  decided  to 
cordially  recommend  to  the  churches  to  accept  and  put  in 


practice  the  following  bases  of  union."  There  follow  spe- 
cific plans  for  actual  unification  of  the  work  of  all  the 
constituent  bodies  in  the  present  Evangelical  Union. 

This  promising  movement  toward  organic  union 
grows  out  of  a continuous  history  of  cooperation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  work  thirty  years  ago.  Seven  leading 
denominations  have  developed  their  programs  with  de- 
nominational zeal  and  yet  with  due  consideration  for 
each  other,  and  for  the  larger  interests  of  the  one  essential 
Christian  fellowship.  They  divided  the  territory  so  that 
each  became  responsible  and  solely  responsible  for  the 
area  assigned.  The  island  is  small  and  it  seemed  inevi- 
table that  migration  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  the 
other  would  eventually  create  interdenominational  prob- 
lems. 

Wisely,  therefore,  they  organized  what  is  known  as 
the  Evangelical  Union,  where  accredited  representatives 
sit  down  together  and  agree  upon  all  matters  that  might 
otherwise  cause  difficulties.  The  members  of  this  Union 
are  Baptists  (Northern),  Christians,  Disciples,  Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  United  Brethren. 
Episcopalians  and  Lutherans  while  not  parties  to  the 
comity  agreement  have  always  maintained  most  cordial 
relations  with  the  Evangelical  Union. 

These  denominations  maintain  a seminary  where 
ministers  of  aU  churches  are  prepared,  favorably  located 
just  opposite  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 
More  than  one  hundred  ministers  prepared  in  this  sem- 
inary are  now  directing  evangelical  work  in  Porto  Rico, 
Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  even 
among  Spanish-speaking  people  of  New  York  City.  There 
are  thirty-four  students  enrolled  in  the  seminary  this  year, 
representing  seven  denominations  and  five  different 
countries.  Among  them  are  eight  Baptists,  three  Con- 
gregationalists, eight  Disciples  of  Christ,  four  Methodists, 
eight  Presbyterians,  two  United  Brethren. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Union  is  pub- 
lished the  "Puerto  Rico  Evangelico,"  the  official  organ 
of  all  the  seven  churches  represented  in  the  organization. 
The  effect  of  this  union  effort  which  produces  from  one 
institution  its  ministers  and  from  one  press  its  literature 
could  not  easily  be  overstated.  The  good  effects  of  co- 
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operation  in  Porto  Rico  have  been  so  evident  that  the  most 
skeptical  would  find  great  difficulty  resisting  the  force  of 
this  practical  demonstration. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  evangelical  church  has  come  to 
occupy  a position  of  great  influence  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  is  counted  on  to  take  the  leadership  in  every  form 
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of  Christian  service.  Where  a few  years  ago  religious 
prejudice  closed  the  doors  against  the  participation  of  a 
native  evangelical  minister  in  civic  affairs,  his  services 
are  now  so  sought  after  that  there  is  constant  temptation 
to  step  aside  from  the  primary  object  of  his  life  wliich  is 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. — The  Congrcgatioualist. 


THE  KIND  OF  A 

By  Ben  W. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of 
“The  Community  Churchman”  under  the  above  title  has 
prompted  me  to  express  my  own  opinion  on  this  subject. 

I am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  physical  and  insti- 
tutional aspects  of  the  church  as  I am  about  the  spirit  that 
pervades  the  church.  Give  me  a man  whose  heart  is  right 
and  I am  confident  that  every  act  of  his  life  will  reflect 
the  glory  of  God.  This  is  also  true  of  the  church. 

First  of  all,  I want  the  kind  of  a church  that  will 
rightly  respect  the  high  office  of  the  ministry.  The  chief 
task  of  the  ministry  is  to  act  as  God’s  spokesman.  He  is 
concerned  about  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people,  and 
the  on-going  of  the  Christian  cause.  He  must  have  time 
for  the  preparation  of  his  messages,  and  be  spared  of  the 
burden  of  smaller  tasks  which  could  well  be  performed 
by  laymen.  If  members  of  the  church  would  expect  and 
encourage  the  minister  to  bring  stronger  messages,  he 
would  eagerly  respond ; but  he  cannot  be  a messenger  boy 
for  the  entire  community  during  the  week  and  enter  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday  confident  and  conscious  of  his  high 
office.  The  average  minister  does  not  care  to  be  looked 
down  upon  or  looked  up  to,  but  he  does  want  a fair  chance 
to  be  worthy  of  his  mission. 

In  the  second  place,  I want  the  kind  of  a church  that 
can  run  itself  if  I am  not  present.  Many  of  our  strong 
churches,  and  aU  of  our  weak  churches,  suffer  depression 
when  they  lose  their  leaders,  because  the  members  do  too 
little  and  the  minister  is  called  upon  to  do  too  much.  It 
is  not  right  or  necessary  to  expect  the  minister  to  assemble 
every  departmental  meeting  of  the  church,  and  then  sug- 
gest and  carry  into  force  needed  plans.  Recently  I pre- 
sented some  plans  to  my  church  board.  One  member  re- 
sponded in  the  following  manner;  “That  is  not  our  con- 
cern. We  have  hired  you  to  do  what  you  think  best,  so  go 
ahead  and  do  it.”  But  it  could  not  be  done  for  it  was  not 
a one  man  job.  It  is  time  for  us  to  see,  that  a family  is 
unruly  when  the  father  is  away,  or  a business  collapses 
when  the  boss  is  on  a vacation,  or  a church  dies  when  the 
pastor  is  not  cracking  the  whip.  These  cannot  possibly 
do  the  right  kind  of  work  even  when  the  leaders  are  in 
actual  control. 

Thirdly,  I want  the  kind  of  a church  that  will  consider 
its  organized  life  subsidiary  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  H- 
R.  L.  Sheppard  contends  that  this  change  must  come 
about  in  the  church  if  the  Gospel  Ship  of  Good  Tidings 
is  ever  to  “right”  itself.  I agree.  Church  people’s  first 
love  is  a personal  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  and  a passion 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God ; and  if  they  have  this  they  will 
not  want  for  a well  equipped  building,  a sane  program 
of  religious  education,  and  all  of  those  physical  aspects  of 
the  Christian  fellowship  that  reflects  prosperity  and 
progress.  The  church  was  founded,  has  been  maintained, 
and  will  be  saved  by  those  who  put  the  Kingdom  of  God 
first. 

Thus  far  I have  said  nothing  about  finances  or  sal- 
aries. This  matter  is  entirely  aside  from  my  chief  inter- 
est, for  I sincerely  believe  that  if  a church  will  truly  love 
and  serve  God  it  will  also  pay  its  minister,  and  this  ap- 
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Sinderson. 

plies  to  both  rich  and  poor  congregations  in  rural  or  city 
communities.  Therefore,  1 do  not  care  what  vocation  a 
man  follows  so  long  as  it  is  honorable,  and  I do  not  care 
what  kind  of  soil  he  walks  on  or  derives  his  living  from  if 
he  will  only  recognize  that  “the  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and 
the  fullness  thereof.”  I only  a.sk  that  he  be  a Christian 
and  that  he  carr>-  his  Christian  principles  into  the  church. 

I have  not  yet  found  this  kind  of  a church,  and  I do 
not  know  whether  I shall.  I think  that  it  is  possible  to 
build  such  a church  from  the  foundation  up,  but  I well 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  change  a church  that  is  steeped 
in  traditions  and  follows  age-long  practices.  I do  feel, 
however,  that  if  all  churches  were  of  this  type  there  would 
be  no  over-churching,  and  that  any  community  on  any 
continent  would  be  a desirable  field. 

If  I can  find  such  a church  in  the  course  of  my  min- 
istry I will  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

CATHOLICS  AND  METHODISTS 

The  census  tables  of  the  United  States  government 
relating  to  religious  denominations  would  yield  a world 
of  wisdom  to  religious  leaders  if  given  a critical  study. 
The  comparative  figures  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  are  interesting.  The 
former  averages  almost  exactly  one  thousand  members  to 
each  congregation,  18  per  cent  being  under  thirteen  years 
of  age.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  averages  155  to 
a congregation,  with  8.8  per  cent  under  thirteen  years 
of  age.  This  helps  to  explain  the  large  audiences  at  a 
Catholic  church;  the  average  church  has  seven  times  as 
many  members. 

It  costs  the  Catholics  $47  per  member  to  house  their 
congregations,  while  the  Methodists  pay  right  around 
$100  per  member  for  the  same  purpose.  But  it  is  notori- 
ously true  that  the  Catholics  are  better  housed  than  the 
Methodists.  The  Protestant  sect  in  competition  with  nu- 
merous other  protestant  sects  operates  under  greater 
handicaps. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  made  a twelve  per 
cent  gain  during  the  past  ten  years  while  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  has  made  a gain  of  ten  per  cent.  The 
former  church  grows  by  insisting  upon  large  families  and 
by  developing  a system  of  education  to  teach  the  children 
bom  into  Catholic  families.  The  gains  to  Catholicism  by 
conversion  are  negligible.  The  Methodists  have  depended 
upon  emotional  evangelism,  and  only  more  recently  have 
they  turned  to  the  educational  method.  Once  the  large 
Roman  Cathblic  growth  was  attributed  to  immigration, 
but  under  the  restricted  immigration  of  recent  years,  it 
may  be  doubted  that  immigration  has  helped  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  very  much  more  than  it  has  the  Methodist 
church. 

In  the  Catholic  church  there  are  93  males  for  every 
100  females;  in  the  Methodist  church,  66.8.  The  superior 
hold  of  the  Catholic  church  on  men  is  a marked  fact. 

All  of  which  indicates  that  the  Roman  Catholis 
church,  loaded  down  with  medievalism,  is  able  to  carry 
on  successfully  because  it  lacks  the  handicap  of  compe- 
tition with  a similar  organization. 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEADERS  OP  PLAY 

By  Weaver  Pangbnm. 

One  of  the  most  nnique  schools  in  the  world  will  grad- 
nate  its  third  class  in  New  York  the  end  of  May.  It  is  the 
National  Recreation  School  conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  The  twenty 
young  men  and  fourteen  young  women  are  ready  for  ap- 
pointment to  recreation  positions  with  municipalities, 
churches,  settlements  and  other  organizations  conducting 
recreation  programs. 

All  the  students  are  college  or  university  graduates 
who  have  added  to  their  natural  fitness  for  recreation 
leadership  the  thorough,  practical  training  and  field  work 
of  the  year’s  graduate  course  at  the  recreation  school. 

The  school  curriculum  consists  mainly  of  practice 
work.  Students  learn  how  to  give  leadership  in  a large 
number  of  games  for  persons  of  all  ages.  They  learn  life 
saving  and  how  to  teach  swimming.  They  study  lighting, 
staging,  costuming  and  the  presentation  of  plays  and 
pageants.  They  write  news  stories,  make  speeches,  study 
printed  matter  and  other  mediums  of  influencing  public 
opinion.  These  activities  illustrate  the  non-theoretical 
character  of  the  course.  For  their  use  they  have  the  mag- 
nificent equipment  of  the  Heckscher  Building  in  which 
the  school  is  located  and  the  outdoor  facilities  of  Central 
Park. 

Instructors  in  the  school  have  been  gathered  from 
among  the  most  able  teachers  in  universities  and  col- 
leges and  from  the  ranks  of  leading  administrators  of  pub- 
lic recreation.  In  the  group  are  Dr.  William  Burdick, 
director  of  the  Playground  Athletic  League,  Baltimore; 
Miss  Dorothy  Enderis,  director  of  recreation  in  the  public 
schools  of  Milwaukee ; Professor  A.  G.  Arvold,  founder  of 
the  Little  Country  Theatre,  Fargo,  North  Dakota ; George 
E.  Johnson,  of  Harvard  University;  John  Nolen,  city  plan- 
ner, Cambridge,  Mass.;  A.  E.  Metzdorf,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Rochester,  New  York;  and  George  E.  Dickie,  former  sup- 
erintendent of  recreation  in  Oakland,  California,  who  is 
managed  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  school’s  graduates  was  employed  last  June 
by  a city  of  about  60,000  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
playground  and  recreation  work.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  he  was  allowed  only  $300,  other  than  his  salary, 
to  conduct  his  program.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did 
was  to  teach  a recreation  course  at  the  university  located 
in  the  city  and  to  use  his  students  as  volunteer  workers. 
This  enabled  him  to  operate  five  playgrounds,  to  organize 
baseball  and  athletic  leagues,  and  to  carry  through  other 
types  of  activities.  In  all  he  secured  the  help  of  thirty- 
eight  volunteer  workers. 

Since  he  arived,  a bond  issue  of  $750,000  for  parks 
and  playgrounds,  which  had  been  brewing,  has  been 
passed  and  he  has  been  allowed  a budget  for  1929  of 
$12,000  for  activities  alone. 

A young  woman  was  employed  in  a state  reformatory 
to  conduct  a recreation  program  financed  for  a year  by  a 
friend  of  the  institution.  So  successful  was  her  demon- 
stration that  it  resulted  in  a state  appropriation  to  carry 
on  the  work  permanently. 

Although  the  students  have  been  recruited  and  train- 
ed with  public  recreation  primarily  in  mind,  the  person- 
nel department  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  is  glad  to  cooperate  with 
churches  and  other  institutions  in  suggesting  the  names  of 
these  graduates  for  suitable  positions  outside  the  field  of 
public  reereation. 


BISHOP  CHARLES  H.  BBENT— 

EVERYBODY’S  BISHOP 


To  be  a bishop  and  yet  never  to  become  a mere  eccles- 
iastic or  to  forget  that  he  was  brother  to  the  humblest 
Christian  ,or  non-Christian,  for  that  matter;  to  have  the 
authority  to  command  within  a wide  area,  yet  to  have  the 
grace  which  enabled  him  to  persuade  within  a still  wider ; 
to  move  among  the  mighty  without  letting  them  embar- 
rass him  and  among  the  lowly  without  embarrassing  them ; 
to  put  aside  the  offer  of  comfortable  and  dignified  offices 
to  labor  for  a humane  cause  in  a remote  spot ; to  be  loyal 
to  his  church  and  yet  to  be  unfettered  by  it  and  to  be- 
come an  ecumenical  churchman  and  his  church’s  great 
gift  to  the  cause  of  Christian  brotherhood  in  our  time — 
this  was,  in  brief,  the  career  and  the  achievement  of 
Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent,  who  died  in  Lausanne  on  March 
27.  Canadian  by  birth  and  training,  he  became  American 
in  loyalty  and  cosmopolitan  in  sympathy.  As  bishop  of 
the  Philippines  for  fifteen  years  he  engaged  vigorously 
and  effectively  in  the  fight  against  the  international 
opium  traffic.  During  that  period  he  thrice  refused  bish- 
oprics which  were  considered  notable  promotions,  because 
he  preferred  to  stay  in  Manila  and  fight  opium.  He  was 
chief  of  the  American  chaplains  during  the  world  war, 
bishop  of  western  New  York,  and  later  bishop  in  charge 
of  Episcopal  churches  in  Europe.  His  interest  in  the 
cause  of  peace  made  him  a champion  of  the  league  of 
nations  and  the  world  court.  His  most  notable  service  to 
the  church  universal  was  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
organization  of  the  Lausanne  conference  on  faith  and  or- 
der, of  which  he  was  president.  He  died  too  soon,  at  the 
age  of  66,  and  still  in  the  harness,  on  the  eve  of  starting  on 
a tour  of  friendship  and  good  will  among  the  eastern 
churches.  But  he  could  not  have  died  at  a more  fitting 
place  than  in  Lausanne,  the  city  which  saw  the  great 
event  which  marked  the  culmination  of  his  work  and 
whose  name  has  become  a symbol  for  that  interchurch 
fellowship  which  he  did  so  much  to  advance.  There  is 
something  obviously  fitting  in  allowing  the  bones  of  this 
man  to  find  sepulcher  in  the  Swiss  city  where  the  pil- 
grimage of  his  soul  came  closest  to  realization. — The 
Christian  Century. 


There  are  50,000,000  people  in  America  without  li- 
brary service.  Of  these,  47,000,000  live  in  rural  commu- 
nities. The  American  Library  Association  believes  that 
rural  dwellers  should  have  equal  privileges  with  those 
who  enjoy  city  libraries,  and  through  its  Library  Exten- 
sion department  it  is  working  to  promote  library  service 
for  people  in  the  country  or  in  small  towns  now  without 
free  book  privileges. 

The  activities  of  agencies  working  for  rural  commu- 
nity betterment,  almost  without  exception,  increase  the 
need  for  books.  Boy  Scouts  have  their  interest  stimulated 
in  out-door  life,  athletics,  etc.,  and  the  natural  result  is  a 
demand  for  reading  matter  on  those  subjects.  The  boys’ 
and  girls’  farm  clubs  increase  the  interest  and  curiosity 
of  these  young  people  in  all  that  books  offer  on  their  ac- 
tivities. The  radio  with  its  talks  to  farm  women  on 
homemaking  and  domestic  science  creates  a desire  for 
books  on  interior  decoration,  home-furnishing,  needlework, 
and  kindred  topics.  The  farmer  himself  has  learned  that 
scientific  research  has  much  to  offer  him  in  methods  for  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  his  soil,  in  combating  insect  pests, 
cattle  diseases,  and  other  farm  problems.  He  needs  books. 


Notices  of  ehvirehes  and  ministers  are  inserted  for 
$1.75  per  issa% 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 
CHURCH  WORKERS 


The  Community  Church  Workers  is  no  longer  an 
“out-law”  organization.  Whether  this  is  gain  or  loss  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Sometimes  so-called  “outlaw”  organi- 
zations have  enjoyed  a freedom  and  an  initiative  denied 
to  other  organizations  safely  within  the  fold.  But  time 
will  tell. 

Arrangements  are  just  about  completed  for  the 
formal  confederation  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers with  the  Home  Missions  Council  and  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  so  far  as  these  organizations  work  at  the 
task  of  reducing  over-churching.  The  three  organizations 
have  appointed  a joint  commission  of  nine  men,  three  for 
each  organization,  which  will  meet  in  New  York  at  peri- 
odic intervals  to  plan  joint  action  in  behalf  of  community 
churches. 

The  Community  Church  Workers  does  not  in  any  way 
abandon  its  autonomy,,  but  agrees  that  its  secretary 
shall  be  also  a Home  Missions  secretary  to  follow 
up  the  Five  Year  Program  of  Survey  and  Adjustment 
that  is  planned  by  the  Home  Missions  Council.  The  joint 
commission  will  work  on  the  problem  of  providing  suit- 
able missionary  projects  for  community  churches.  And 
the  recommending  of  pastors  to  community  churches  will 
clear  through  the  office  of  the  joint  commission. 

There  are  manifest  advantages  in  the  plan.  In  this 
age  of  cooperation,  it  is  undesirable  that  too  many  agen- 
cies should  work  independently  at  the  same  job.  World 
peace  and  prohibition,  for  instance,  suffer  by  reason  of 
divided  leadership.  The  whole  genius  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  has  been  cooperative.  It  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  cooperate  when  invited  to  do  so. 
Though  invited  to  cooperate  with  an  organization  which 
in  the  past  has  been  opposed  to  independent  churches, 
and  which  has  been  cold  toward  federated  churches 
perferring  the  denominational  church,  the  Community 
Church  Workers  has  been  able  to  secure  a working  agree- 
ment by  which  the  local  community  shall  in  the  last  analy- 
sis determine  the  mode  of  its  owm  religious  organization. 
The  Community  Church  Workers  contains  in  its  organiza- 
tion men  of  every  type  and  this  agreement  is  consistent 
with  its  past  record. 

Without  any  doubt,  the  promotion  of  missionary 
zeal  among  these  churches  will  be  good  for  the  churches 
and  good  for  Christianity.  At  a time  when  missionary 
receipts  are  falling  off,  it  would  be  an  especially  welcome 
reinforcement  to  have  community  churches  take  up  the 
burden  at  certain  points. 

There  is  a chance  for  real  missionary  statesmanship 
in  this  connection.  There  is  an  abundance  of  union  work 
on  foreign  fields  that  might  be  committed  to  community 
churches  and  arouse  genuine  enthusiasm  among  them. 
The  Home  Missions  Council  will  miss  a great  chance  if  it 
does  not  offer  these  churches  bona  fide  union  projects  on 
the  home  field.  Should  community  churches  be  invited  to 
contribute  to  home  mission  funds  which  perpetuate  the 
division  of  the  church  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  de- 
nominations, the  reply  of  the  churches  would  be  cynical. 
But  one  may  expect  greater  wisdom  from  the  present  lead- 
ership of  the  Home  Missions  Council. 

The  need  of  securing  good  pastors  for  community 
churches  is  paramount.  Not  a day  passes  but  that  The 
(Commimity  Churchman  is  asked  to  perform  this  Mrriss. 


It  should  not  be  left  to  a newspaper.  It  is  a responsibility 
that  The  Community  Churchman  is  not  prepared  to  carry 
though  through  the  years  the  editors  have  done  what 
they  could  at  it.  One  wonders  if  any  national  organiza- 
tion can  do  this  properly,  even  the  new  commission.  Only 
state  federations  which  know  churches  and  ministers  more 
intimately  can  perform  this  service  satisfactorily.  But 
at  present  efficient  state  federations  are  found  in  only  a 
few  states. 

The  hazards  of  the  new  relationship  lie  upon  the 
surface  of  things.  They  were  manifest  in  the  first  propos- 
als which  involved  a proposed  absorption  of  the  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  by  the  Home  Missions  Council, 
budget,  secretary  and  aU.  This  would  have  left  the  di- 
rection of  the  community  church  movement  in  the  hands 
of  men  outside  the  movement.  And  the  result  of  this 
any  one  might  easily  guess.  Hundreds  of  community 
churches  with  the  most  popular  religious  cause  in  Ameri- 
ca would  not  long  tolerate  such  a situation.  The  death 
of  the  Community  Church  Workers  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed at  once  by  the  organization  of  some  other  society 
that  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  people  of  the 
community  church  movement  and  representative  of  their 
ideals.  So  long  as  the  three  organizations  are  autonomous 
and  cooperative,  there  may  be  much  gain,  but  should  the 
time  ever  come  when  the  Community  Church  Worker* 
should  become  a fiction,  a shadow,  or  even  a weakling, 
the  cooperation  would  cease  to  affect  the  community 
church  movement. 

Individual  members  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  have  stated  frankly  that  they  have  a different 
philosophy  than  do  the  home  missions  secretaries.  The 
latter  frankly  want  to  perpetuate  denominationalism 
while  reducing  its  wastefulness  and  unbrotherly  tactics. 
The  men  in  the  Community  Church  Workers  have  stated 
frankly  in  public  meeting  their  belief  that  denomination- 
alism in  America  is  about  done  for.  They  do  not  want  to 
work  for  a perpetuation  of  denominationalism.  This  dif- 
ference of  view-point  looks  serious.  Y et  it  is  possible  that 
in  many  a local  situation  both  groups  may  want  the  same 
thing  done.  There  is  no  need  on  either  side  to  erect  any 
absolute  goal  for  church  development.  In  case  both 
groups  are  frankly  experimental,  the  laboratory  of  life 
will  decide  the  issue.  Are  they? 

The  hundreds  of  independent  churches,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  many  federated  churches,  are  exceedingly 
skittish  about  entanglements.  The  interference  in  the  life 
of  the  local  church  by  outsiders  has  sometimes  been  help- 
ful, but  often  otherwise.  Ministers  have  sometimes  been 
catalogued  by  their  ability  to  raise  money  for  the  big 
funds,  and  not  for  their  service  to  their  community.  They 
resent  this.  And  churches  have  been  regarded  as  an  or- 
chard from  which  the  apples  of  big  funds  were  to  be 
picked  rather  than  as  gardens  of  human  beings  with  soula 
to  be  developed.  Some  churches  will  want  an  affiliation 
such  as  may  now  be  provided  through  the  Home  Missions 
Council.  Others  will  continue  to  glory  in  their  independ- 
ency, though  they  do  not  mean  by  that  a refusal  of  co- 
operation in  many  great  enterprises. 

Personalities  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  new  re- 
lationship. The  secretaries  have  no  easy  berth.  They  will 
have  to  be  true  to  their  constituencies,  and  yet  exercise  a 
prophetic  leadership,  if  they  hope  to  make  the  new  eo- 
operation  a success. 

Th«  mechanics  of  church  life  arc  of  less  importancs 
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than  certain  human  values.  It  is  less  important  what 
kind  of  a local  church  a town  has,  than  that  this  church 
should  see  itself  as  a servant  of  man.  The  big  thing  in 
the  community  church  movement  is  not  any  idea  of  or- 
ganization, but  a point  of  view  that  makes  Smithville  with 
its  immortal  souls  and  its  community  needs  a place  where 
the  gospel  of  Christ  may  be  put  to  work.  The  gospel  be- 
gan at  Jerusalem  and  then  went  out  to  all  the  world.  It 
must  be  ever  so.  Only  with  a strong  home  base  in  com- 
munities Christian  in  all  their  relationships  may  Chris- 
tianity hope  to  face  the  major  problems  of  the  new  age. 

We  wish  the  new  arrangement  well.  It  has  much  to 
commend  it.  But  our  mood  is  frankly  experimental.  Un- 
less we  see  the  readjustment  of  church  situations  in  vil- 
lages speeded  up,  and  the  churches  brought  to  a greater 
efficiency,  we  shall  call  the  new  thing  a failure.  It  may 
fail  through  red  tape  and  through  lack  of  vision.  * But  it 
has  our  vote  to  succeed. 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  THE  CHURCHES 

The  annual  church  statistics  published  by  the  Chris- 
tian Herald  are  out  and  they  show  an  unusually  large 
gain  of  membership  in  the  churches.  The  total  gain  re- 
ported for  the  year  is  1,115,000.  The  Baptist  group  of 
churches,  composed  of  fourteen  denominations  leads  with 
375,842.  The  Roman  Catholics  follow  with  360,153  and 
the  Disciples  group  of  two  denominations  is  third  with  a 
gain  of  173,093,  far  and  away  the  largest  part  of  which 
is  in  the  anti-organ  section  of  the  denomination  known 
as  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  churches  chiefly  in  southern 
states.  Only  three  of  the  commonly  known  denomina- 
tions reported  losses,  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America,  the  Evangelical  church  and  the  Friends. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  does  not  reveal  that  on 
the  whole  the  rate  of  gain  in  the  South  was  considerably 
larger  than  in  the  North.  A group  of  the  leading  northern 
churches  reported  a gain  of  82,  403  while  the  southern 
branches  of  the  same  denominations  reported  76,618;  a 
percentage  of  2.016  for  the  northern  group  and  of  2.295 
for  the  southern.  The  northern  churches  occupy  many 
industrial  cities  where  the  rapid  shift  of  population  is 
unfavorable  to  church  gain.  The  evangelistic  spirit  is 
probably  more  ardent  in  the  southern  group. 

The  most  striking  lesson  from  the  statistics  is  to  be 
found  in  a comparison  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  two  rad- 
ically different  types  of  church  government.  Seven  de- 
nominations which  use  bishops  had  a total  gain  of  69,064 
or  .7224  percent  while  six  denominations  with  congrega- 
tional church  government  had  a gain  of  534,848  or  a per- 
centage of  4.580.  That  is  to  say  the  rate  of  gain  in  the 
denominations  with  congregational  government  is  more 
than  six  times  that  in  churches  with  bishops.  This  helps 
to  answer  the  question.  Are  the  highly  organized  eccles- 
iasticisms  worth  what  they  cost?  They  not  only  cost  a 
lot  of  money,  not  shown  in  the  statistics,  but  they  also 
show  a much  lower  rate  of  gain. 

One  is  surprised  to  find  the  immersionist  denomina- 
tions making  the  most  rapid  growth  of  any  in  the  entire 
group.  The  intensity  of  conviction  in  these  groups  and 
the  practice  of  proselytism  on  the  part  of  some  of  them 
has  proven  efficient  in  the  building  up  of  denominational 
strength. 

While  this  rapid  growth  is  going  on,  the  Literary 
Digest  has  a most  discouraging  report  of  the  decline  of 
interest  in  missions.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  report  a re- 
trenchment of  $275,000  in  two  years,  these  figures  to  be 
reduced  somewhat  by  a self-denial  drive  that  is  now  on  to 
improve  the  figures  before  the  end  of  the  year  June  30. 
Disciples  conservatives  would  like  to  make  these  figures 


indicate  that  the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  is 
too  liberal  in  its  policies,  but  there  is  a corresponding  de- 
cline in  other  denominations. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  comparative  figures  on 
church  attendance.  Most  pastors  would  say  that  new 
members  are  coming  into  the  churches  at  a satisfactory 
rate,  but  that  the  attendance  at  services  is  much  lower 
than  in  previous  years.  Many  pastors  would  report  an 
increased  attendance  at  small  group  meetings  mid-week, 
and  a decline  of  attendance  at  preaching  services. 

^ There  is  nothing  in  the  figures  to  warrant  the  pessi- 
mistic conclusions  of  magazine  writers  that  the  churches 
are  suffering  a sorry  decline.  Church  life  is  going  through 
a period  of  rapid  change.  The  radio  and  the  automobile 
contribute  to  this  change  in  a most  marked  degree.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  America  is  abandoning  the 
Christian  religion.  It  may  be  true  that  people  do  not 
take  their  religion  as  seriously  as  in  former  years.  This 
is  part  of  the  back-wash  of  the  post-bellum  times  when  the 
morality  of  the  military  camp  has  laid  hold  on  millions  of 
people. 

_ MOTHER’S  DAY— AN  OPPORTUNITY 

In  a few  short  years  Mother’s  Day  has  come  to  a 
place  in  the  church  calendar  almost  comparable  to 
Christmas  and  Easter.  Great  throngs  come  to  the  church- 
es on  that  day,  lured  by  the  appeal  to  honor  the  religion  of 
Christian  mothers.  And  probably  in  no  day  of  all  the 
year  are  so  many  poor  sermons  preached. 

In  many  communities.  Mother’s  Day  is  but  a recrud- 
escence of  the  old  frothy  sentiments  of  former  days  over 
Mother,  Home  and  Heaven.  The  very  sentimentalism  of 
the  day  may  at  last  destroy  it.  But  Mother’s  Day  presents 
a real  opportunity. 

Never  in  the  history  of  America  was  the  ideal  of  the 
Christian  home  so  seriously  challenged  as  today.  It  is  a 
time  for  the  minister  to  know  his  sociology  as  well  as 
his  gospel.  The  Religious  Book  Club  has  issued  oppor- 
tunely this  year  a book  by  George  Walter  Fiske  on  “The 
Changing  Family.”  The  preacher  who  gets  his  sermon 
from  such  a source  is  more  apt  to  be  helpful  on  Mother’s 
Day  than  if  he  gets  his  sermon  from  a dictionary  of  quo- 
tations of  famous  writers. 

THEY  LIKED  THE  APRIL  ISSUE 

No  issue  of  The  Community  Churchman  in  recent 
years  has  brought  so  many  letters  of  commendation  as  our 
April  issue.  One  man  wanted  a hundred  sample  copies. 
Another  wanted  a hundred  reprints  of  the  editorial 
“Chain  Churches.”  The  latter  will  be  provided  if  other 
requests  come  in  so  that  five  hundred  page  proofs  might 
be  run  off  at  one  time.  A number  of  men  have  written 
that  they  will  put  on  a drive  to  get  the  laymen  to  reading 
The  Community  Churchman. 

We  are  thankful  for  these  kind  words  and  for  this 
cooperative  attitude.  The  paper  might  be  a lot  better  if 
hundreds  of  our  readers  came  to  feel  that  truly  this  is 
“our  paper.” 

PKINTINO  ON  CORN  STAI.KS 

The  first  newspaper  to  be  printed  on  paper  made  from  corn 
stalks  was  issued  December  16,  by  the  Danville  Commercial-News. 
The  appearance  of  this  newspaper  and  also  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
an  agricultural  magazine  of  national  circulation,  on  practically  the 
same  dates  gives  conclusive  evidence  of  the  practicability  of  mak- 
ing print  paper  from  a farm  by-product. 

The  first  corn  stalk  pulp  mill  is  now  in  full  operation  at  Dan- 
ville, 111.,  and  the  first  “run”  of  paper  pulp  was  made  from  corn 
stalks  gathered  from  Central  Illinois  farms.  The  development  of 
the  process  of  making  paper  from  corn  stalks  promises  to  revolu- 
tionize the  paper  making  industry  and  to  greatly  benefit  the  farm- 
er by  giving  him  a profit  on  corn  stalks  which  formerly  were  a 
waste  product. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke's  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

“The  Psalms  are  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  devotion  to 
God.  It  is  to  God  that  the  Psalmists’  thoughts  and  hopes  are  di- 
rected. The  Psalms  are  full  of  expressions  of  trust  in  God  at  all 
times,  and  they  contain  glowing  testimonies  to  the  perfection  of 
God,  to  His  love.  His  power,  His  faithfulness,  His  righteousness. 
They  show  us  the  human  heart  laid  before  God  in  all  its  moods 
and  emotionsj  in  penitence,  in  desire  for  holiness,  in  doubt  and 
perplexity,  in  danger,  in  desolation,  or,  again,  in  deliverance  and 
triumph.  The  reader  will  always  find  something  in  the  Psalms  in 
sympathy  with  his  own  spiritual  state.’’ 

The  above  words  express  what  you  have  no  doubt  discovered, 
if  you  have  been  reading  a Psalm  a day.  Here  is  the  outline  of 
Psalms  to  be  read  during  the  coming  weeks: 

Week  of  May  19:  May  19,  Psalm  119:161-168;  May  20,  Psalm 
119:169-176;  May  21,  Psalm  120;  May  22,  Psalm  121;  May  23, 
Psalm  122;  May  24,  Psalm  123;  May  25,  Psalm  124. 

Week  of  May  26:  May  26,  Psalm  125;  May  27,  Psalm  126: 
May  28,  Psalm  127;  May  29,  Psalm  128;  May  30,  Psalm  129;  May 
31,  Psalm  130;  June  1,  Psalm  131. 

Week  of  June  2:  June  2,  Psalm  132;  June  3,  Psalm  133;  June 
4,  Psalm  134;  June  5,  Psalm  135;  June  6,  Psalm  136;  June  7,  Psalm 
137;  June  8,  Psalm  138. 

Week  of  Jmie  9:  June  9,  Psalm  139;  June  10,  Psalm  140;  June 
11,  Psalm  141;  June  12,  Psalm  142;  June  13,  Psalm  143:  June  14, 
Psalm  144;  June  15,  Psalm  145. 

« « « « • 

UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

May  19 — “Jeremiah  Calls  to  Obedience’’ — Jeremiah  7:1-26 

We  are  thankful  for  the  courage  of  the  prophets  of  God,  past 
and  present.  “Obey  my  voice,  and  I will  be  your  God,  and  ye 
shall  be  my  people’’  was  the  assuring  message  of  Jeremiah  as  the 
spokesman  of  God.  The  w'orld  owes  much  to  religious  leaders  such 
as  Jeremiah.  Living  and  preaching  as  he  did  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  nation’s  life,  he  saw  the  possibility  of  a new  day,  if  only 
both  people  and  rulers  w’ould  obey  the  voice  and  commandments  of 
God. 

Jeremiah  was  found  “at  the  gate.’’  Our  religion  needs  to 
work  where  the  crowded  ways  of  life  cross.  It  is  an  intensely 
practical  religion,  that  covers  life  with  all  its  phases.  To  be  worth 
anything,  our  religion  must  be  a matter  of  “ways’’  and  “do- 
ings’’. A religion  that  can  be  hidden  away  in  a corner  is  not 
worth  much.  God  calls  for  the  fragrant  incense  of  a consecrated 
life  that  spreads  its  sweetness  to  all  it  reaches. 

True  worship  of  God  is  marked  by  reverence,  sincerity,  reali- 
ty, and  a desire  to  live  according  to  the  truth  confessed  and 

learned.  Hearing  and  doing  go  hand  in  hand. 

« » • « * 

May  26 — “God’s  Law  In  the  Heart’’ — Jeremiah  31:1-40;  John 

1:17;  Hebrews  8:7-13. 

His  bold  denunciation  of  sin  made  Jeremiah  exceedingly  un- 
popular. But  he  believed  in  facing  the  facts  as  he  saw  them. 
He  saw  the  nation  swiftly  moving  toward  the  end  of  its  political 
existence.  But  he  looked  far  enough  ahead  to  see  a new  covenant 
of  God  with  His  people.  “After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts;  and  I will  bo  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.’’ 
Not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  in  the  inner  life  of  man  was  the  law 
of  God  to  be  WTitten,  and  this  for  the  expression  of  it  in  the 
daily  walk  of  life. 

God  is  indeed  patient  with  wayward  man.  When  an  old  cov- 
enant is  broken.  He  is  ready  to  make  a new  one.  The  new  cov- 
enant referred  to  in  this  lesson  was  to  be  in  the  Messianic  era  in 
which  the  glorious  message  of  God’s  eternal  Gospel  was  to  be- 
come the  inmost  possession  of  all  believers.  This  new  covenant 
was  to  reach  its  complete  fulfilment  in  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

“Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  is- 
sues of  life.’’  “Thy  word  have  I hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I might 
not  sin  against  Thee.’’ 

• • • • • 

June  2 — “Later  Experiences  of  Jeremiah’’ — Jeremiah  20:1-6;  37: 
1-38  : 28  ; 43:1-7. 

“Those  who  are  faithful  to  God  are  often  called  upon  to  suf- 
fer for  Him.’’  Jeremiah  experienced  this  in  a very  marked  de- 
gree. By  his  enemies  he  was  cast  into  a dungeon  where  he  sank  in 
the  mire.  Abandoned  cisterns  cut  in  the  soft  limestone  were  fre- 
quently used  as  prison  cells.  This  was  but  a part  of  the  suffer- 


ing of  Jeremiah.  Read  all  of  the  lesson  verses  to  learn  of  the 
other  things  done  unto  him. 

It  takes  courage  to  stand  up  for  the  right,  to  cling  to  the 
clear  path  of  duty.  But  this  is  the  only  real  way  to  live.  Don’t 
be  discouraged  if  you  are  right,  with  a conscience  void  of  of- 
fence. Be  willing  to  say  with  Martin  Luther,  “Here  I stand,  I 
cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me.’’ 

Jesus  uttered  a profound  truth  in  the  words:  “Blessed  are  they 
that  have  been  persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake:  for  theirs  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.’’  Every  cross  nobly  borne  is  followed  by 

a crown.  The  reward  of  a consecrated  life  is  certain  and  sure. 

* • • • • 

June  9 — “The  Story  of  the  Eechabltes’’ — Jeremiah  35:1-19 
We  live  in  an  age  that  does  not  always  take  its  religious  vows 
seriously.  It  is  refreshing  to  us  to  turn  to  the  story  ef  the 
Rechabites  and  see  a group  of  people  who  dared  to  stand  up  for 
that  which  they  believed  without  compromise.  Their  stand  against 
the  use  of  strong  drink  was  but  one  phase  of  a strong  kind  of 
life.  Certainly  a worthy  goal  of  this  lesson  is  “To  exalt  the  priv- 
ilege of  remaining  true  to  God  even  though  circumstances  would 
tend  to  carry  us  in  the  opposite  direction.’’ 

Jonadab  had  issued  a command  three  hundred  years  before 
that  his  descendants  should  never  touch  wine.  They  obeyed  him 
to  the  letter.  What  an  object  lesson  this  was  for  the  people  of 
Judah.  One  of  the  four  or  five  sins  that  paved  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  both  Israel  and  Judah  was  drunkenness.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  perils  of  civilization  ev'er  since.  Hence  our  own  be- 
loved America  has  entered  upon  “the  nobler  experiment’’  of 
prohibition.  No  matter  what  the  wet  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try say,  prohibition  does  prohibit,  far  more  than  the  regulation  of 
a traffic  that  has  brought  untold  suffering  and  misery  to  the  hu- 
man race.  Let  America  live  up  to  its  law  as  did  the  Rechabites  and 
a new  day  of  freedom  wall  be  here. 

* • * • « 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

May  19 — Whitsunday, — “Holy  Spirit  and  Leadership’’ — Acts  2- 
Ml. 

May  26 — “How  Have  Missionaries  Been  Effective  Leaders?’’ 

Matthew  4:12-25;  Acts  19:8-20. 

June  2 — “Sources  of  Strength ’’—Isaiah  40:28-31;  I Corinthians 
10:12,  13. 

June  9 — “Keywords  of  Success’’ — Luke  14:28-30;  Psalm  62 -5-12 • 
Mark  8:34-38.  ‘ ' 


ANOTHER  VOICE  FROM  THE  OZARKB 


By  O.  J.  Randall. 

Anent  the  “Letter  from  the  Ozarks, ’’  quoted  and  commented 
upon  by  our  president.  Rev.  Cliff  Titus,  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Churchman,  I submit  the  following  remarks  of  Rev.  John  E.  Brown, 
in  answer  to  the  criticism  that  became  the  schools  which  bear  his 
name  are  interdenominational  he  should  go  outside  of  his  own  de- 
nomination to  raise  funds.  He  says: 

“I  can  take  that  man  to  the  vast  ‘Ozark  uplift’  in  which  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  the  finest  young  people  the  world  ever 
knew — young  folk  w'ithout  schools  and  churches,  who  wait  for  the 
light  bearers  that  do  not  come;  where  in  villages  of  from  four 
hundred  to  a thousand  there  are  from  two  to  six  weak,  dying, 
fighting,  denominational  churches,  often  all  on  mission  money, 
with  half-starved  preachers,  and  there  the  fight  to  maintain  the 
sectarian  line,  has  alienated  the  best  people  of  the  community, 
and  where  often  the  church  is  looked  upon  as  a disturber  of  the 
community’s  peace,  and  breeder  of  factions  and  religious  hate, 
and  where  men  actually  believe  and  teach  that  if  you  don’t  belong 
to  that  particular  sect  or  set,  you  are  hell-bound  as  certain  as  a 
woodchuck  ever  headed  for  his  hole  in  a tree.  In  fact,  if  I had 
the  money  wasted  by  the  church  on  the  very  edges  of  the  best 
Ozark  uplift,  in  a suicidal  attempt  to  maintain  several  churches 
where  there  is  only  room  for  one,  I could  with  that  money,  give 
every  child  in  the  Ozarks  a Christian  education  that  would  spread 
blessings  around  the  world.’’ 


The  only  proof  of  heaven  we  know 
Is  the  heart’s  hopeless  quest: 
Ah,  though  in  Eden ’s  eventide 
I see  no  Guest  walk  by  my  side, 

I plant  my  garden  fair  and  wide — 
Deserving  of  a Guestl 

— B,  Merrill  Boot, 
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SECRETARY’S  OBSERVATIONS 

By  J.  K.  Hargreaves 


Spiritual  Values 

Recently,  a Sunday  was  spent  in  Homewood,  a suburb  of 
CMcago  with  about  4,000  people.  In  previous  committee  meet- 
ings it  had  been  agreed  that  at  the  morning  union  service  I was  to 
preach  on  “The  Spiritual  Values  in  the  Community  Religious 
Movement,”  and,  in  the  evening  answer  questions.  The  program 
was  carried  out  as  planned.  In  the  sermon  there  was  no  word  con- 
cerning mechanics.  We  did  explain  some  of  the  contributions 
which  had  been  made  in  the  past  by  the  different  denominations 
and  indicate  the  possibility  and  feasibility  of  merging  such  pro- 
ducing forces  into  one  body.  We  also  showed  the  spiritual  values 
in  those  normal  contacts  which  are  made  possible  by  a reasonable 
number  of  people  coming  together  in  one  center  and  working  to- 
gether. An  interest  developed  which  in  some  of  the  people  almost 
reached  the  point  of  enthusiasm.  The  interest  in  this  form  of 
approach  was  made  evident  in  the  evening  service.  The  people  of 
Homewood  are  not  accustomed  to  Sunday  evening  services  and 
there  was  a heavy  downpour  of  rain  at  the  hour  of  meeting,  yet 
a good  sized  congregation  assembled  to  continue  the  considerations 
of  the  morning  and  to  present  the  questions  which  were  on  their 
minds.  The  following  extract  from  a local  paper  may  be  of  inter- 
est and  in  itself  may  answer  questions  which  are  frequently  raised: 

“Many  people  of  Homewood  considered  that  the  community 
church  was  anti-denominational.  The  speaker  in  his  discussion  of 
the  question  showed  that  it  is  not  anti-denominational  but  is  a 
movement  from  within  the  various  denominations  themselves,  to 
organize  church  work  upon  a more  efficient  basis  and,  in  particular, 
upon  a basis  which  will  conserve  the  fundamental  spiritual  val- 
ues which  lie  at  the  basis  of  each  of  the  sects,  freed  from  the 
many  minor  and  nonessential  elements  which  are  threatening  to 
submerge  those  historical  values.” 

A systematic  canvass  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  this  suburb  as  regards  the  simplifying  of  the  church 
life  is  now  being  carried  on.  The  leaders  are  very  hopeful  for  an 
outcome  which  will  materialize  in  one  strong  and  influential  church. 

An  Uncompleted  Endeavor 

On  Palm  Sunday  I preached  an  anniversary  sermon  in  a 
northern  Illinois  village.  The  community  church  had  been  run- 
ning one  year  under  the  pastoral  care  of  a devoted  young  minis- 
ter who  has  been  trying  hard  to  serve  the  village  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  On  the  morning  of  my  visit  several  new  mem- 
bers were  received  into  the  fellowship.  This  church  is  encounter- 
ing a difficulty  which  I find  is  not  uncommon  in  the  early  stages 
of  community  efforts.  The  place  in  question  is  a very  small  vil- 
lage having  two  church  organizations  neither  of  which  were  en- 
joying the  service  of  a resident  ministry.  In  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  a group  of  the  deeply  interested  residents 
proceeded  with  plans  for  a federation.  They  came  to  a point  where 
they  thought  the  way  was  clear  for  a definite  effort  looking  towards 
one  congregation.  A community  church  was  organized  with  the 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  act  would  have  the  approval  of 
such  a large  majority  of  the  people  as  to  make  certain  a happy 
fulfillment.  They  had  reasoned  without  a full  understanding  of 
the  deep-seated  feelings  of  the  few  whose  old  affections  kept  them 
in  opposition  to  the  forming  of  the  one  church.  The  action  was 
not  altogether  a mistake  and  no  one  is  to  blame,  though  if  it  was 
to  be  done  over  again,  the  proceedings  would  probably  be  different. 
The  community  church  is  reaching  more  people  than  the  old  or- 
ganization out  of  which  it  was  formed,  and  they  have  a resident 
minister.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  has  been  a deepening  of 
some  village  animosities  which  stand  in  the  way  of  advancing 
Christian  Endeavor.  As  things  now  stand  in  this  village  and  in 
other  villages  like  it,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  i.  e.,  make 
the  best  of  an  unfortunate  situation  by  seeking  some  community 
projects  on  which  at  least  a few  people  in  both  congregations  can 
join.  In  company  with  the  community  church  minister  I visited 
the  state  official  of  the  other  church,  in  order  to  solicit  his  assist- 
ance in  working  out  some  plans  for  united  village  efforts.  District 
Boy  Scout  work  will  be  fostered  and  some  efforts  in  the  line  of 
community  religious  education  will  probably  be  taken  up.  The 
people  are  being  advised  to  trust  each  other  in  common  Christian 
enterprises.  In  course  of  time  they  may  come  to  rightly  value 
each  other’s  sincerity  of  purpose  and  eventually  discover  the  way 
to  some  happy  solution  of  their  problem. 

I mention  the  above  incident  because  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
this  stage  of  community  church  endeavor.  Such  situations  must 
b«  patiently  dealt  with.  The  people  involved  on  either  side  should 
mot  be  criticized.  We  must  recognize  that,  while  ambitions  for 
aggressive  cooperative  endeavor  are  laudible,  that  devotion  to  old 
Telationships,  and  to  old  established  conventions,  is  not  without  its 
Jonndation  in  worthy  sentiment.  As  we  more  and  more  emphaaiae 


the  spiritual  values  in  rural  church  cooperation  we  will  develop 
power  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  changes  which  must  necessarily 
take  place.  In  the  meantime  let  us  credit  our  opponents  with  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  in  the  hopes  that  with  mutual  forbearance  we 
may  find  the  better  way. 

The  Interdenominational  Larger  Parish 
I am  writing  these  notes  in  Iron  County,  Northern  Michigan, 
where  I am  waiting  for  the  train  to  return  to  Chicago.  Last  even- 
ning  I addressed  a goodly  assembly  of  men  and  boys  in  a Father’s 
and  Son’s  banquet,  which  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  a high 
school  serving  three  mining  villages.  The  gathering  was  a town- 
ship affair.  Following  the  dinner  I met  with  a number  of  minis- 
ters and  laymen  to  talk  over  the  possibilities  of  larger  parish  ac- 
tivities. If  the  churches  of  this  half  of  Iron  County  could  be 
located  according  to  the  ideas  of  today  the  distribution  would 
be  different  but  things  are  as  they  are  and  must  be  met  accord- 
ing to  present  possibilities.  The  only  place  where  such  conditions, 
as  exist  here,  can  be  speedily  and  perfectly  disposed  of  is  in  some 
board  or  committee  meeting  where  the  participants  dwell  in  the 
realm  of  theory  and  decide  what  could  and  should  be  done  with- 
out full  knowledge  of,  or  sympathy  with  the  struggles  and  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  local  situation.  There  are  several  nationali- 
ties in  this  part  of  Iron  County,  likewise  varied  traditions  con- 
cerning methods  and  ceremonies  in  church  activity,  but  the  inter- 
ested Christian  people  have  repeatedly  expressed  the  desire  for 
closer  cooperation.  In  last  night’s  meeting  a committee,  consist- 
ing of  four  laymen  and  one  minister,  was  appointed  to  work  up  a 
representative  gathering  of  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  this 
district  with  a view  to  forming  a cabinet  for  the  carrying  out  of 
some  common  projects.  The  first  steps  will  be  very  simple.  We 
suggested  the  establishing  of  ministry  of  religious  education  and 
a ministry  of  public  worship.  The  ministry  of  public  worship  may 
possibly  organize  an  Iron  County  choir.  This  is  a district  of  good  -- 
singers  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  gather  together  a well 
balanced  choir  of  50  voices.  This  group  could  sing  at  all  their 
special  functions.  The  villages  of  this  locality  are  so  situated  that 
a district  Sunday  evening  club  corresponding  to  like  efforts  in  our 
large  cities  would  be  very  practical  and  would  doubtless  secure 
the  attendance  of  a goodly  number  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
who  are  not  now  found  in  any  of  the  regular  congregations.  These 
and  other  possible  projects  within  the  reach  of  their  present  ca- 
pacity for  organization  will  be  considered  by  the  committee  in 
question.  A very  encouraging  feeling  of  interest  was  manifest  and 
I look  for  developments  in  this  county  which  may  offer  sugges- 
tions to  surrounding  districts  in  this  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
Tonight  Bishop  Nicholson  of  Michigan  is  to  be  here  and  we  are 
expecting  that  he  will  encourage  the  anticipated  proceedings.  This 
is  the  only  development  of  a community  church  character  which  is 
possible  in  localities  of  this  kind.  The  far  north  and  the  far 
south  have  very  similar  problems  in  their  church  organizations. 
As  they  learn  to  work  together  in  single  interest  they  will 
eventually  find  the  way  to  adjust  their  organizations  to  best  forms 
of  cooperative  Christian  endeavor.  We  will  watch  developments 
here  with  interest. 

While  referring  to  this  northern  latitude,  I am  glad  to  an- 
nounce the  plans  for  the  organization  of  a community  church  at 
Land  O’  Lakes,  Wisconsin,  a point  just  across  the  line  from  this 
district.  This  is  an  enterprise  which  is  being  sponsored  by  a num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Winnetka,  HI.,  community  church  and  is 
under  the  leadership  of  C.  W.  Warren  who  holds  the  local  task 
of  minister  and  community  director  and  is  minister  at  large  in  a 
lumbering  district  of  northern  Wisconsin.  He  is  a man  rarely  fit- 
ted for  the  sphere  of  labor  in  which  his  whole  being  seems  to  be 
involved. 

The  Textbook  for  Mergers 

The  little  book  of  lessons  intended  to  set  forth  the  distinctive 
principles  of  several  of  the  major  and  commonly  met  denomina- 
tions with  a view  to  indicating  how  these  principles  can  be  co- 
ordinated, conserved,  and,  in  some  eases  possibly  revived  in  a 
single  church  organization,  is  progressing.  The  manuscripts  from 
most  of  the  contributors  are  now  in  hand.  I await  the  articles  of 
Prof.  William  Adams  Brown  and  Dean  Shailer  Mathews.  When 
they  are  in  we  will  be  able  to  proceed  vdth  the  final  arrangements 
and  I expect  that  the  booklets  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by 
midsummer. 

A Joint  Ctommittee 

An  event  of  the  near  future,  which  will  be  of  more  than  or- 
dinary significance  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Home  Missions  Council,  the  Federal  Council,  and  the  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  which  shall  be  held  at  New  Tork  on  May 
IbL  It  may  help  some  of  our  readers  to  uudurstand  ih«  antidp^ 
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ed  workings  of  this  group  if  I quote  from  a recent  letter  from  Ok- 
lahoma with  a paragraph  of  my  reply.  The  paragraph  of  the  let- 
ter reads  as  follows:  “We  have  organized  a community  church 

and  are  interested  in  getting  in  contact  with  some  national  or- 
ganization which  will  help  us  become  more  permanent  in  character 
than  a mere  local  church  can  possibly  be."  After  referring  to  the 
above  mentioned  committee  niy  answer  to  tliis  question  was  in 
part  as  follows:  “Concerning  your  inquiry  as  to  a national  or- 

ganization with  which  your  church  can  affiliate,  permit  mo  to  say 
that  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  new  joint  committee  to  furnish, 
according  to  desire,  such  aid  and  direction  as  would  ordinarily 
be  rendered  by  the  headquarters  of  a single  denomination.  It  will 
lend  assistance  in  the  matter  of  the  ministry,  will  offer  suggestions 
on  missionary  projects  with  a view  to  cultivating  interest  therein, 
and,  in  general,  seek  to  keep  community  churches  in  touch  with  the 
present  evangelistic  and  missionary  order  of  protestantism.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  it  will  help  to  keep  alive  the  happy  and  useful 
sentiments  of  former  relationships.  We  invite  you  to  affiliate  with 
the  committee”. 

On  the  day  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  joint  committee,  Mr. 
Moss,  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Conference,  has  arranged  for  me 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  different  foreign  missionary  socie- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  receiving  suggestions  relative  to  the  coordin- 
ated presentation  of  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  These  sug- 
gestions will  be  among  the  interests  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  new  committee.  The  proceedures  and  plans  of  the  first 
meeting  of  this  joint  group  will  be  one  of  the  items  of  my  next 
month’s  letter. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Protestantism  in  the  United  States,  by  Archer  B.  Bass. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York.  364  pp.  The  title  of  this  book 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  contents.  It  deals  with  the  denomina- 
tional system  in  the  United  States,  tracing  the  origin  of  American 
denominations,  their  competitive  efforts  and  the  present  urge  to 
unity.  The  book  makes  a very  strong  presentation  of  the  rival 
claims  of  denominationalism  and  interdenominational  cooperation. 
Assembled  from  many  sources  are  statistics,  confessedly  tentative, 
but  the  best  now  available.  If  the  author  confesses  his  editorial 
view  point  in  his  concluding  prayer,  he  hopes  for  a larger  unity 
of  Protestant  forces  in  America.  The  work  is  marred  by  certain 
inaccuracies  of  statement.  Disciples  will  learn  with  astonishment 
that  Alexander  Campbell  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Campbell. 
However,  the  student  of  Protestant  relationships  will  find  in  this 
book  so  much  thoroughly  good  information  that  he  will  feel  the 
work  indispensable  in  a library  of  Protestant  unity  efforts. 

• ••••• 

The  Scandal  of  Christianity,  by  Peter  Ainslie.  Willett,  Clark 
& Colby,  Chicago.  212  pp.  The  prophet  speaks  here  and  not  the 
priest.  There  is  no  fine  balancing  of  arguments  and  no  assembling 
of  statistics.  The  author  is  convinced  that  religious  divisions  are 
sinful.  He  says  so  in  language  that  no  one  can  misunderstand.  He 
tells  why  they  are  sinful.  One  feels  in  this  book  the  rising  of 
a new  spiritual  passion,  long  in  the  heart  of  the  layman,  and  now 
finding  voice  through  a great  preacher.  Christian  unity  may  be 
hastened  through  prayer,  conference,  communion  and  practical  ex- 
perimentation. But  chief  among  the  forces  for  its  realization  are 
the  practice  of  the  spiritual  life. 

The  Intimate  Problems  of  Youth,  by  Earl  S.  Eudisill,  Ph.  D. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  $2.  Here  is  a new  book  that  treats 
the  problems  of  Youth  from  the  scientific  stand-point.  It  deals 
with  these  problems  in  very  intimate  fashion.  The  author  de- 
scribes the  glory  of  youth  finding  itself  in  a new  world.  He  takes 
up  seriously  and  carefully  the  matter  of  choosing  a vocation. 
Then  he  deals  with  the  important  questions  of  leisure.  Recreation 
and  culture.  He  lays  great  emphasis  upon  religion,  as  a necessary 
aid  in  the  complete  life.  He  devoutly  believes  that  one  can  be  a 
Christian  and  be  true  to  his  best  intelligence.  This  book  is  com- 
mended to  you  as  one  of  the  really  great  recent  books. — W.  D.  S. 


UNIVERSALIST  CHURCHES  FEDERATE 


Here  in  Vermont,  the  Bethel  Universalist  church  has  joined  the 
Congregational  church;  Bellows  Falls,  Rochester  and  Richmond 
have  done  likewise;  Brattleboro  is  in  the  Unitarian  fold;  Spring- 
field  has  been  offered  a hearty  welcome  into  the  Congregational 
church  here,  and  refused  to  unite,  not  on  religious  grounds,  but 
social.  There  are  many  more  here  in  Vermont,  besides  the  church- 
es mentioned,  that  are  seriously  considering  uniting  with  the 
Congregational  church  or  the  Unitarian.  Over  in  New  Hamp- 
shire there  is  Dover  working  and  worshiping  with  Unitarians,  and 
Enfield  has  joined  the  list  of  the  federated.  Manchester  has  made 
overtures  to  the  Universalist  ehureh  there,  but,  again,  the  ob- 


stacle has  not  been  theological  but  social.  In  New  Hampshire,  as 
in  Vermont,  there  are  many  other  churches  seriously  considering 
uniting  -with  others  and  becoming  federated.  In  Massachusetts  we 
have  Roxbury  working  with  Methodists,  and  Morgan  Memorial — 
Methodist — with  Unitarians.  In  Walpole  Unitarians,  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Methodists  became  federated.  Duxburj-,  Unitarian, 
is  joining,  or  has  joined,  the  Congregational.  Hardwick,  Hyannis, 
Danvers,  Pigeon  Cove,  Shirley,  Charlton,  are  federated,  Danvers 
being  federated  with  Unitarians.  Lombard  University  is  Unitari- 
an and  Universalist,  and  Ryder  Theological  School  will  soon  join 
the  Unitarian  Meadville.  Among  our  ministers  we  have  more 
than  sixty  with  dual  fellowship,  and  several  with  triple — like  my- 
self— who  did  not  ask  for  them  but  acquired  them. 

I might  go  on  for  pages  enumerating  what  is  taking  place  for 
Christian  unity  and  federation  out  in  the  field  while  you  worthy 
editors  are  wTiting  and  theorizing  about  it.  All  of  this  means 
to  me  that  Christian  unity  will  be  ushered  in  not  by  religious 
editors,  conventions  and  euphoniously  named  committees,  but,  as 
it  is  being  now  put  into  practice,  by  all  thinking  and  loving  peo- 
ple who  realize  that  Jesus  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said:  “By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another.”  I surmise  you  feel  as  I do  about  this  matter.  Wheth- 
er you  do  or  not,  I like  yon  more  and  more,  and  wish  for  you  joy 
and  health. — H.  E.  Latham  in  The  Christian  Leader. 


MILLIONS  STARVING  IN  CHINA 


As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  over  20,000,000  men,  women 
and  children  in  China  are  now  not  merely  facing  starvation,  but 
actually  starving.  Many  of  these  are  in  regions  too  far  inland 
and  away  from  rail  communications  to  be  helped  now.  To  meet 
their  crying  needs,  food  supplies  and  seed  grain  should  have  been 
started  toward  their  districts  two  or  three  months  ago. 

But  there  are  starving  millions  in  reUevable  areas  near  at 
hand. 

Mr.  Dwight  W.  Edwards,  American  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  China  Famine  Relief  Commission,  with  headquarters 
in  Peking,  writing  on  February  19,  reports  in  detail  the  food  sit- 
uation in  235  Hsien  (townships)  having  a population  of  38,828,000. 
At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  in  52  Hsien  (pop.  6,894,000) 
starvation  existed  on  a “considerable  scale”.  Grain  supplies  were 
“almost  exhausted”  in  135  additional  Hsien  with  a population  of 

23.969.000.  The  population  in  the  remaining  48  Hsien  would  prob- 
ably pull  through,  “except  the  ordinarily  indigent”,  by  migration, 
selling  of  resonrces  and  “use  of  food  substitutes”.  All  these  mil- 
lions are  near  at  hand  and  capable  of  relief  if  the  funds  are 
promptly  furnished. 

On  March  15,  China  Famine  Relief  U.  S.  A.  received  from  the 
Department  of  State  a letter  reporting  a cablegram  of  February  20 
from  Minister  MacMurray  in  Peking  stating  that  he  had  “no 
hesitation  ’ ’ in  accepting  as  a preliminary  estimate  4,000,000  as 
the  number  of  famine  victims  living  in  relievable  areas. 

The  American  Advisory  Committee  in  Peking,  of  which  Mr. 
C.  R.  Bennett,  of  the  Peking  Branch  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  is  chairman,  has  sent  several  urgent  letters  and 
cablegrams  during  recent  weeks.  On  March  1,  he  cabled  that 

4.000. 000  was  a minimum  figure  and  that  later  other  districts  would 
“come  into  the  urgent  category  necessitating  a revision  upward”. 
He  asked  an  immediate  remittance  of  “as  much  as  possible”.  On 
March  18,  he  cabled  again  reporting  “extreme”  conditions  in 
three  provinces  and  added,  “The  Government  is  taking  affective 
measures  against  banditry  in  many  affected  districts;  railway 
transportation  is  improving;  conditions  in  the  interior  are  clear- 
iiig  gradually;  emergency  relief  now  practicable;  expedite  remit- 
tances.” 

It  is  a matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  responses  to  the  appeal 
of  China  Famine  Relief  have  enabled  it,  up  to  April,  to  send  to 
China  only  about  $420,000.  The  need  continues  and  will  grow  in- 
creasingly urgent  for  months  to  come — until  the  major  crops  come 
in  during  the  summer.  And  without  seed  for  planting,  there  can 
be  no  major  crops.  The  dire  prospect  of  famine  prevailing  in 
many  areas  right  through  the  summer  begins  to  face  us. 

Everyone  who  has  the  heart  to  help  is  urged,  without  waiting 
for  personal  approaches,  to  send  his  own  substantial  personal  con- 
tribution to  China  Famine  Felief,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York.  Each  minister  is  urged  to  secure  a generous  contribution 
from  his  church.  Millions  are  looking  to  America  for  help — their 
only  hope. 


POEM  COMPOSED  DURING  A PRAYER 

This  preaeher  tell  how  wonderful  the  heavens  are 
1 wonder  if  he  ever  really  saw  a star. 

Heaven  and  earth,  he  says,  show  forth  the  power  of  God. 
But  did  he  ever  tmJy  look  on  sky  and  sodf 

_ — ^Kenneth  W.  Porter. 
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COMMUNITY  CHURCH  NEWS 


New  Building  Brings  New  Era 

The  Federated  Church  at  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio,  with  Gilbert  Counts  as  pastor,  has 
made  some  notable  advances  in  the  past 
six  months  since  the  dedication  of  the  new 
religious  education  and  social  plant.  The 
church  with  the  new  building  has  found 
itself  the  servant  of  the  community.  It 
sponsors  social  activities  in  the  form  of 
basket  ball,  volley  ball  teams  and  socials 
that  attract  large  numbers  of  people  to 
its  plant  every  week.  A brief  program 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  extensiveness 
of  the  activity.  There  are  supervised 
games  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  junior, 
junior  hi,  senior  hi,  and  the  young  peoples 
department  of  the  Bible  school.  It  spon- 
sors the  Community  Athletic  Association 
and  this  was  composed  of  six  basket  ball 
and  six  volley  ball  teams  or  one  hun- 
dred players,  that  took  part  in  games 
on  two  evenings  a week.  This  drew  hun- 
dreds of  people  as  spectators.  The  net  re- 
sults of  this  extensive  athletic  program, 
was  the  fact  that  many  people  came  into 
the  church  building  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives;  it  limited  the  amount  of  smok- 
ing and  swearing  while  in  and  around  the 
buiding.  Many  came  to  Snday  school  and 
church  that  never  have  before,  some  have 
united  with  the  church. 

Another  active  part  of  the  church  has 
been  the  dining  hall.  It  seats  350  and 
many  church  suppers  have  been  served 
this  winter.  It  is  also  the  meeting  place 
for  all  community  banquets,  young  peoples 
parties,  and  all  class  parties.  In  one  week 
last  winter  four  banquets  were  served  in 
the  banquet  hall  and  21  different  meetings 
were  held  in  the  entire  building.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  building  that 
week  would  exceed  the  population  of  tho 
village. 

The  church  has  also  sponsored  a gospel 
team  this  winter.  The  team  is  composed 
of  young  people  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  public  speaking  and  they  go 
out  in  groups  of  fours  to  the  school  houses 
and  weak  churches  in  the  district  and 
conduct  religious  services.  They  have  se- 
cured some  very  fine  results.  This  makes 
the  third  year  that  the  church  has  done 
this  bit  of  missionary  work  and  it  has 
paid  large  dividends. 

A short  Easter  meeting  was  held  during 
the  Easter  service  that  resulted  in  the 
reception  of  43  new  members  into  the 
church.  This  makes  a total  of  146  during 
the  three  years  pastorate  of  Mr.  Counts. 


Foreign  Missions  Considered 

Representatives  of  different  foreign  mis- 
sionary societies  will  meet  with  the  Sec- 
retary Hargreaves  on  the  day  prior  to  tho 
first  meeting  of  the  new  Joint  Committee. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be — tho 
consideration  of  suggestions  for  a joint 
presentation  of  foreign  missionary  inter- 
est to  the  congregations  of  community 
churches. 


New  Building  at  Des  Moines 
On  Sunday,  April  21,  the  First  Federat- 
ed Church,  of  Des  Moines,  launched 
their  drive  for  funds  to  complete  their 
church  building.  The  present  building  is 
no  longer  large  enough  to  take  care  of  tho 
regular  congregations  and  Sunday  school 
activities.  Their  work  of  building  is  a 
happy  necessity  and  the  task  is  being  met 
in  a most  happy  manner.  They  will  go 
over  the  top. 


Pulpit  Clange  at  Monroe,  Wis. 

H.  F.  Banks  has  left  Union  church,  of 
Monroe,  Wis.,  to  become  pastor  of  a Con- 
gregational church  in  Pittsburgh.  He  has 
been  succeeded  there  by  Charles  Eawson, 
formerly  of  NeiUsville,  Wis.,  a Presbyter- 
ian minister.  He  was  recommended  to  the 
Union  church  by  the  Presbyterian  organi- 
zation in  Wisconsin.  While  a student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  he  won  many 
medals  as  a public  speaker.  Before  leav- 
ing NeiUsville,  he  is  assisting  in  the  union 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  at  NeiUsville,  through  which  he 
wins  his  spurs  as  a community  church 
pastor. 

New  Member  at  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

C.  W.  Punter  went  to  New  Carlisle,  Ind., 
just  before  the  Easter  season  but  though 
new  in  the  community  he  had  an  Easter 
class  of  ten  members  join  the  church  at 
Easter.  He  reports  the  community  idea 
is  growing  in  his  community.  However, 
the  church  meets  the  competition  of  a 
Methodist  church  and  this  presents  real 
difficulties  in  working  out  a true  com- 
munity program. 


Preacher  will  Sow  Wild  Oats 

M.  A.  Hughes,  who  resigned  recently  at 
Fellsmore,  Fla.,  went  to  the  Penny  Farms 
in  Florida  to  rest  up  with  the  colony  of 
old  preachers.  But  soon  found  he  was 
not  ready  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf  yet.  He 
alarmed  us  by  saying  he  wanted  to  sow 
some  more  wild  oats  but  on  investigation 
his  “wild  oats”  turn  out  to  be  commu- 
nications to  various  secular  town  papers 
under  a pseudonym  of  “Fixit”  advocat- 
ing the  community  church  idea.  He  is 
coming  north  to  do  some  evangelistic  work 
during  the  summer.  He  speaks  with  much 
appreciation  of  the  Penny  Farms  where 
the  old  ministers  live  in  a colony  in  cot- 
tages. 


Conference  for  Denver 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a con- 
ference at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  May  9.  This 
will  bo  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
state  committee  for  the  furthering  of  the 
community  church  movement.  A like  meet- 
is  slated  for  Buffalo,  April  30. 


Round  the  World  Goes  Union 

Everywhere  that  one  finds  protestantism 
today,  one  finds  a growing  sentiment  that 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  one. 
In  England  the  three  Methodist  denomin- 
ations have  voted  for  union,  and  there  is 
now  a bin  before  parliament  which  will 
facilitate  the  solution  of  the  legal  diffi- 
culties always  involved  in  a union  of  de- 
nominations. 


Success  Makes  a Problem 
Federated  Church,  of  Crystal,  Mich.,  is 
succeeding  so  they  will  soon  need  a full 
time  minister.  They  are  at  present  served 
by  E.  E.  Eshelman  who  teaches  in  tho 
public  schools.  There  was  a good  ingath- 
ering to  the  church  last  spring  in  some 
evangelistic  services  held  by  Dr.  Lyons, 
and  they  are  planning  some  further  ef- 
forts in  evangelism. 


Drive  for  New  Building 
Meeting  with  Success 

K ever  a community  church  needed  ad- 
ditional room,  it  is  the  one  at  Walsen- 
burg,  Oolo.  Success  has  problems  as  well 




as  failure.  A drive  is  on  now  to  get  the 
money  to  make  a new  Sunday  school  and 
community  building  possible.  The  printed 
circular  used  in  the  campaign  is  illustrated 
by  a local  cartoonist  who  shows  a Sunday 
school  class  on  the  roof  and  one  on  a 
scaffolding  by  the  side  of  tho  church. 

Tho  project  calls  for  $65,000  and  in 
March  a total  of  $37,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed with  the  campaign  still  going  on. 
The  architect  has  prepared  a plan  for  a 
complete  church  plant,  of  which  tho 
present  project  is  the  first  unit.  Ground 
will  be  broken  the  middle  of  June. 

Though  busy  with  this  big  building 
drive,  the  pastor,  Arthur  A.  Heinlein,  has 
found  time  to  help  promote  a state  confer- 
ence of  community  church  leaders  for  May. 

This  successful  pastor  knows  the  value 
of  a religious  newspaper  in  promoting  his 
work.  The  largest  list  of  subscribers  in 
the  United  States  of  The  Community 
Churchman  goes  to  Walsenburg.  This  is 
because  the  paper  helps  builds  the  Wal- 
senburg  church,  bringing  encouragement 
from  a nation-wide  field  and  new  ideas. 

This  church  is  still  very  young,  with 
only  two  years  of  history  behind  it.  It 
is  located  in  a mining  town  where  church 
work  is  not  easy.  But  it  has  some  won- 
derful folks  in  it,  and  a pastor  that  would 
be  hard  to  match.  In  two  years  wonders 
have  been  accomplished.  And  the  future 
holds  great  things. 


Receive  169  New  Members  at  Easter 

First  Community  church,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  Oliver  C.  Weist  ministers,  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  the 
successful  independent  church.  A cor- 
respondent gives  the  following  facts 
with  regard  to  recent  achievements  in 
this  church; 

“During  Holy  Week  we  held  our  usual 
Easter  services,  but  the  climax  was  Easter 
Sunday,  when  thirteen  hundred  people  at- 
tended the  morning  service  and  many 
were  turned  away.  A beautiful  program 
of  Easter  music  was  given  by  tho  choir  of 
seventy-five  voices,  assisted  by  violin  and 
cello. 

“Our  Easter  class  of  new  members  was 
received  the  Sunday  after  Easter — 159 
new  members,  the  largest  class  ever  re- 
ceived into  this  church.  This  was  known 
as  Fellowship  Day,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  we  had  as  our  speaker  and  guest, 
Dr.  E.  Carl  Stoll,  minister  of  Amherst 
community  church,  Buffalo.  Dr.  Stoll  is  an 
unusual  speaker,  and  gave  us  a real  mes- 
sage— just  tho  kind  for  the  occasion. 

“One  of  the  interesting  Easter  decora- 
tions was  an  old  cross  which  one  of  tho 
members  brought  back  with  her  from 
France.  A Florentine  cross  said  to  come 
from  one  of  the  old  churches  of  Avignon 
where  the  Knights  Templar  started  their 
first  crusades.” 


Large  ParlBh  In  Callfomla 

The  El  Dorado  County  Federated  Church, 
of  California,  is  one  of  the  churches  work- 
ing upon  what  is  known  as  the  “larger 
parish  plan.”  It  is  a union  between  Meth- 
odists and  Presbyterians  in  Placerville, 
Cal.,  which  was  brought  about  not  only  to 
strengthen  the  work  in  Placerville,  but  al- 
so to  reach  out  into  the  surrounding  com- 
munities where  no  religious  work  of  a 
regular  or  permanent  nature  was  being  car- 
ried on.  In  order  to  do  the  latter  it  was 
necessary  to  continue  two  pastors,  one 
Methodist  and  one  Presbyterian.  By  the 
assembling  of  both  congregations  in  the 
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same  worship  services  in  Placerville,  one 
pastor  or  the  other  is  always  released  for 
services  in  the  country.  Thus,  eight  cen- 
ters outside  of  Placerville  are  reached  for 
xegnlar  church  services.  All  but  two  of 
these  places  have  Sunday  schools  meeting 
weekly.  In  one  place  the  Sunday  school 
meets  twice  a month.  Three  of  them  have 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  One  has  a 
successful  Boy  Scout  Troop  and  another  a 
Sunday  school  orchestra.  In  five  of  these 
places  church  services  are  held  twice  each 
month,  and  the  rest  listen  to  a sermon  at 
least  once  each  month.  The  pastors  also 
call  regularly  in  each  community. 

This  program  has  increased  rather  than 
interfered  with  the  church  activities  in 
Placerville  and  has  added  the  enthusiasm 
of  a larger  body  of  workers.  Hero  they 
have:  Church  services  twice  each  Sun- 
day, Sunday  school,  four  graded  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Societies,  a Boy  Scout 
Troop,  two  Ladies’  Missionary  Societies, 
a strong  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  and  mid- 
week services. 

By  this  method  religious  advantages 
are  continually  placed  within  reach  of  at 
least  1,500  more  peop.le,  services  held  are 
more  frequent  and  religious  activities  are 
more  permanent.  To  this  fact  is  added 
the  advantage  that  the  services  are  now 
hold  on  Sunday  rather  than  on  w'eek  days, 
as  happened  in  some  instances  before  the 
federation.  This  adds  training  in  Sab- 
bath observance.  Which  is  best,  to  reach 
nine  communities  in  this  way,  or  to  have 
two  pastors  working  hard  to  build  up  two 
half -congregations  in  the  same  town  and 
reaching  but  four  other  communities  in- 
termittently and  without  beginning  to  do 
justice  to  any? 


Eetiring  Pastor  Given  Cordial  Farewell 

On  Monday  evening,  April  1,  a reception 
was  given  by  Fellsmere,  Fla.,  community 
church  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hughes. 
The  reception  was  held  in  community  hall 
and  125  persons  of  all  denominations  were 
present.  After  a program  of  music  and 
recitations.  Mayor  Green  with  a few  well- 
chosen  words  presented  the  retiring  work- 
ers with  a substantial  purse,  showing  the 
deep  appreciation  the  community  has  of 
the  work  which  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
had  done. 

The  farewell  sermon  of  the  pastor  was 
given  on  Easter  to  a large  audience. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  president  of  the  Civic 
League  and  worked  hard  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  community. 

The  church  itself  has  developed  in  a 
most  satisfactory  way.  The  Ladies  Aid 
Society  has  forty  members. 

During  the  storms  in  1928  the  church 
building  was  damaged  and  is  now  in  need 
of  repairs.  A fund  has  been  created  for 
this  purpose  which  is  continually  growing. 
During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hughes  the 
church  came  into  possession  of  a comfort- 
able manse. 

Efforts  will  be  made  at  once  to  secure 
another  pastor.  The  community  is  small 
and  this  will  not  be  easy  as  Mr.  Hughes 
has  lived  in  Fellsmere  at  considerable 
sacrifice. 


Holy  Week  Services  Held 

The  services  in  Union  Church,  Linden- 
wood,  111.,  on  Easter  Sunday  morning 
marked  the  culmination  of  the  Holy  week 
services  which  were  held  four  nights  of 
the  week,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  evening,  in  which  series  the 
scriptural  record  of  the  activities  of  the 
Lord’s  last  week  were  used  as  the  basis 


of  the  studies.  The  studies  were  conduct- 
ed on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  by  the 
pastor.  Geo.  M.  Hichter.  On  Wednesday 
evening  the  study  was  conducted  by  the 
Dr.  Dickey  of  Kings  community  church. 
On  Thursday  evening  the  address  was  giv- 
en by  Frederick  Held,  pastor  of  the  Mon- 
roe Center  Union  church.  Special  musical 
numbers  were  presented  in  these  meetings. 
These  meetings  were  quite  well  attended 
throughout  and  a fine  interest  was  shown. 

Very  bad  weather  interfered  somewhat 
with  the  attendance  on  Easter  morinng, 
which  nevertheless  was  quite  good.  The 
setting  was  beautifully  arranged  appro- 
priate to  Easter.  The  center  piece  was  a 
large  white  cross  rising  from  a beautiful 
bank  of  rich  ferns,  Easter  lilies  and  other 
flowers.  The  whole  was  flood-lighted, 
producing  a very  beautiful  effect. 

In  a simple,  impressive  service  twelve 
young  people  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  pastor.  Fol- 
lowing this  service  eleven  persons  were  re- 
ceived into  the  fellowship  of  the  church; 
two  by  letter  of  transfer  and  ten  on  con- 
fession of  faith. 


New  Ohurch  at  Hollywood,  HI. 

A community  church  at  Hollywood,  HI., 
a suburb  of  Chicago,  has  been  carrying  on 
for  two  years  without  being  knowm  gen- 
erally in  the  fellowship  of  community 
churches.  The  church  now  has  a member- 
ship of  75,  and  a Sunday  school  enroll- 
ment of  125.  The  church  is  contributing 
about  one  hundred  dollars  a month,  and 
now  faces  the  necessity  of  a building  as 
the  building  they  have  been  renting  is  not 
adequate  for  their  work.  Hollywood  has 
225  homes  and  the  community  church  is 
the  only  church. 


Progress  Made  in  Salvador  School 

E.  L.  Humphrey  writes  from  Salvador 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  Liberty 
College  as  follows: 

“We  are  twenty-nine  beneath  this  roof 
this  year.  There  are  nine  boys  and  ten 
girls,  the  boarding  pupils;  the  five  em- 
ployed teachers;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey 
and  Mrs.  Humphrey’s  sister,  Maude;  An- 
gelina, our  kitchen  queen;  and  the  ser- 
vant girl  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Delgado  (teach- 
ers). Eight  of  the  boarding  pupils  aro 
under  twelve  years  old,  requiring  more 
care  perhaps,  but  more  easily  directed  than 
older  ones.  Our  quarters  are  quite  com- 
fortable and  commodious.  City  water  has 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Eev.  G.  P.  WUllama,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Misaions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rnral 
evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  D07  Organizes  and  main- 
taina  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes ; holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  Is  not 
practicable. 

WHT7  Multitudes  now  living  in  th* 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

EEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

180  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


been  installed  recently  providing  shower 
baths  and  water  for  all  purposes.  But  we 
badly  need  furniture  for  the  dormitories. 
Standard  Oil  Company  pine  kerosene 
boxes  are  now  used  for  dressers.  These  are 
ugly  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  from 
well  to  do  homes.  Beautiful  cedar  and 
mahogany  wood  is  cheap  here  and  car- 
penters work  for  a dollar  a day.  $50.00 
will  put  in  chairs  and  dressers  for  the  dor- 
mitories. 


Locates  In  Iowa 

The  church  at  Quasqueton,  la.,  has  call- 
ed as  pastor  D.  M.  Cameron  who  was  form- 
erly located  at  Notus,  Idaho.  This  church 
is  called  the  Protestant  Union  church,  and 
was  formerly  served  by  Henry  Ashley. 

Community  Church  Has  Excellent  Year 

At  the  Annual  Congregational  meeting 
of  the  community  church  of  Mountain 
Lakes,  N.  J.,  held  recently  reports  were 
heard  from  all  organizations  and  many 
records  in  the  church  were  shattered  in  an 
excellent  year  of  progress.  Mr.  Eobert  L. 
Barnes  was  elected  as  clerk  for  the  meet- 
ing. 

When  aU  the  amounts  of  money  were 
reported  it  was  discovered  that  the 
church  and  all  organizations  had  raised  a 
grand  total  for  all  causes  of  $33,550.44. 

It  was  discovered  that  fifty-seven  new 


Two  Million  Lepers 

of  tbs  world  await  tho  response  of  OhrU- 
tlans  to  Christ’s  command:  “Cleanse 
the  Lepers” — Matt.  10:8. 

PETE  NO.  ONE  was  a real  pig,  fed  with 
com  by  a Kansas  school  boy.  Later  it 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  saved  the  life 
of  a leper. 

PETE  NO.  TWO  was  an  iron  bank,  made  in 
imitation  of  Pete  No.  One.  It  was  fed 
coin  in  the  back  instead  of  com  on  the 
ear,  and  it,  too,  saved  the  life  of  a leper. 

PIFTT-8EVEN  THOUSAND  of  these  “Pete” 
banks  are  now  being  fed,  by  individuals 
and  groups. 

HOW  TO  HELP 

If  YOU  want  to  join  the  Golden  Pete 

Bank  Brigade  of  helpers  of  the  lepers,  send 

for  the  free  printed  story  and  a bank,  at 

15  cents  postpaid.  Address: 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Boom  1118-M 

To  Missionary  Societies  in 
Community  Churches 
Do  you  want  suggestions  for 
PROGRAMS  MEETINGS 

PROJECTS  METHODS 


Women 
Young  People 
Children 


Address : 

Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions 

105  E.  22nd  St.  New  York 
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members  were  received  into  the  member- 
ship during  the  last  year  and  that  the 
School  of  Eeligious  Education  now  has  a 
total  enrollment  of  322  with  one  of  the 
largest  average  attendances  of  any  Sunday 
School  in  Morris  County  under  the  efficient 
superintendency  of  Charles  A.  Spring- 
stead. 

Among  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
church  year  it  was  announced  by  Mrs. 
Eichard  E.  Shields,  the  retiring  president 
of  the  Woman’s  Guild,  that  the  payment 
of  the  pledge  to  the  Building  Fund  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000.)  had  been 
completed.  This  is  a remarkable  instance 
of  a woman’s  orginization  doing  in  two 
and  a half  years  what  is  a record  in 
church  life.  Not  satisfied  with  having 
completed  this  payment,  the  Woman’s 
Guild,  under  the  new  president,  Mrs.  Nor- 
man G.  Hewitt,  has  pledged  $1,000.00  on 
the  new  organ  to  be  paid  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

Besides  raising  a very  large  sum  of 
money  for  local  and  building  purposes, 
the  Treasurer,  C.  V.  Ballister,  announced 
that  the  church  membership  and  friends 
contributed  more  than  $2,000.00  to  outside 
benevolences,  including  educational  insti- 
tutions, domestic  and  foreign  missions, 
publication  and  bible  school  wmrk,  and 
many  other  local  and  national  objects. 

Special  mention  was  made  in  the  con- 
gregational meeting  of  the  gift  of  $1,000 
from  one  of  the  church  officers  which  en- 
abled the  church  treasurer  to  report  all 
bills  paid  and  a neat  surplus  in  the  cur- 
rent treasury. 

It  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  and  announced  by  the  pastor, 
Eichard  E.  Shields,  that  within  the  last 
three  years  the  church  had  raised  for  all 
causes  including  the  new  building  a total 
of  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars  ($97,000). 

The  reports  showed  that  contributions 
from  organizations  in  Mountain  Lakes 
which  have  been  utilizing  the  Community 
Church  House  for  meetings  regular  and 
special  had  amounted  approximately  to 
$1,200.00  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Be- 
sides this,  the  church  house  has  been  rent- 
ed to  the  school  board  for  the  meeting  of 
two  grades. 

The  records  show  that  there  have  been 
more  than  one  hundred  meetings  a month 
of  church  and  community  organizations 
in  the  church  and  church  house. 


Easter  Brings  Blessings 
at  Tekonsha,  Michigan 

Sixteen  new  members  were  received  at 
Union  church,  Tekonsha,  Mich.,  at  the 
Easter  services.  Three  children  were 
consecrated  in  baptism.  The  church  had 
29  new  members  last  year  and  hopes  to 
better  that  record  this  year.  A Methodist 
missionary  spending  furlough  in  Tekonsha 
is  bringing  renewed  missionary  interest. 
The  Men’s  Club  concluded  its  season  witli 
an  address  by  Dr.  Whitehouse,  of  Albion 
College.  A feature  of  Holy  Week  was 
the  use  of  stereopticon  pictures  illustrat- 
ing the  life  of  Jesus. 


Minister  Makes  Big  Jump 

Max  C.  Putney  was  formerly  a com- 
munity church  minister  in  the  east.  Then 
he  made  a big  jump  to  Delta,  Utah,  where 
he  has  been  for  the  past  year.  And  now 
he  is  located  at  Wanakena,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
has  charge  of  five  small  community 
churches,  evidently  of  the  rural  type.  He 
has  given  a good  accoimt  of  himself  in 
the  past  in  commuoity  church  work. 


Minister  Called  to  Beward 

A.  C.  Thomas,  for  a number  of  years  pas- 
tor of  community  church  at  Sunman,  Ind., 
died  recently.  No  particulars  are  avail- 
able. It  is  known  to  his  friends,  how- 
ever, that  for  a number  of  years  he  has 
been  suffering  with  diabetes.  He  was  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Christian 
Union,  a small  denomination  that  some 
years  ago  divided  from  the  Christian 
church  (headquarters  at  Dayton).  Mr. 
Thomas  was  interested  in  agriculture,  and 
various  forms  of  community  development. 
He  was  cooperative  'in  spirit,  attending 
community,  >ehurch  conferences  and  as- 
sisting the  Community  Churchman  in  var- 
ious ways.  He  has  been  one  of  the  as- 
sociate editors  of  the  paper. 


Rebukes  Competitive  Missions 

“By  far  the  greatest  religious  problem 
which  we  face  in  the  Southern  Mountain 
region  is  that  of  denominational  rivalry 
and  deadening  sectarianism,’’  says  Eev. 
Paul  E.  Doran,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  National  Missions  station  at  Sparta, 
Tenn.  Writing  in  the  current  quarterly 
issue  of  “Mountain  Life  and  Work,’’ 
published  at  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Moun- 
tain Workers’  Conference,  he  says  fur- 
ther: 

“The  greatest  task  confronting  the 
churches  is  to  find  some  common  ground 
for  cooperation.  The  first  thing  needful 
would  seem  to  be  some  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  occupation  of  a given 
territory.  That  done,  territory  which  is 
occupied  and  served  in  any  adequate  way 
by  one  denomination  should  not  be  en- 
tered in  any  manner  by  any  other. 

“It  frequently  happens  that  a commu- 
nity will  be  allowed  to  go  neglected  for 
a generation  or  more.  Then  if  some 
church  sees  the  need  and  goes  in  as  a mis- 
sionary enterprise,  immediately  one  or 
more  others  will  conclude  that  they  should 
go  into  the  community  also.  The  result 
is  that  a project  that  might  unite  the  com- 
munity and  build  up  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  divided  and  there  is  confusion. 
This  is  the  sore  spot  in  our  religious 
work.  ’ ’ 


IOWA  NOTES 

F.  F.  Stover,  president  of  the  Iowa 
Conference  of  Community  churches,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  received  the  promise 
of  Lawrence  Jones,  founder  and  head  of 
the  Negro  Industrial  School  at  Piney 
Woods,  Miss.,  to  attend  the  coming  fall 
conference  of  Iowa  Union,  Federated  and 
Community  Churches  which  will  be  held 
at  First  Federated  Church  in  Des  Moines 
in  October.  Mr.  Jones  is  planning  to  make 
a tour  of  the  North  Central  States  next 
fall  and  will  include  a visit  to  the  Iowa 
Conference  on  his  itinerary. 

The  First  Federated  Church  of  Des 
Moines  began  an  intensive  campaign  on 
the  19th  of  April  to  raise  $100,000  for 
their  proposed  new  church  auditorium 
and  recreational  building.  They  plan  a 
church  with  an  auditorium  that  will  seat 
about  1200  people  and  also  a special  ad- 
ditional structure  for  educational  and  re- 
creational purposes.  F.  W.  Maaloe,  of 
New  York  came  soon  after  the  first  of 
April  and  helped  them  with  the  prelimin- 
ary organization.  Special  meetings  were 
held  and  committees  and  plans  arranged 
and  probably  as  this  is  read  they  will 
know  whether  the  affair  is  a success  or 
not.  Ho  will  remain  with  them  through 


the  campaign.  The  basement  has  been 
built,  temporarily  roofed  over  and  has 
been  in  use  for  about  four  years.  If  the 
campaign  is  successful,  they  expect  to 
start  building  operations  about  June  1st. 

A quartet  of  young  lady  singers  from 
the  Boone,  Iowa,  Biblical  College,  is  now 
touring  the  state.  They  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a list  of  community  churches 
of  the  state  and  plan  to  call  on  as  many 
of  them  as  possible.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  is  a daughter  of  J.  C.  Crawford, 
president  of  the  school.  This  college  and 
its  associated  institutions  at  Boone  do 
much  work  of  an  inter-denominational  or 
union  character. 

J.  Robert  Hargreaves,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Community  Church  Workers 
of  America  was  an  Iowa  visitor  during 
the  latter  part  of  April.  On  Sunday,  April 
21  he  occupied  the  pulpit  at  the  Jewell 
Federated  Church,  and  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing was  the  chief  speaker  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Commercial  Club  of  that  place. 
On  Monday  afternoon  he  and  J.  Priestley, 
of  Jewell,  met  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Iowa  Conference  of  Community 
Churches  at  Hubbard  where  the  agree- 
ments between  the  Community  Church 
Workers  and  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Home  Mission  Council 
were  discussed.  Also  the  possibility  of 
a survey  of  the  state  according  to  the 
Five  Year  program  and  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  the  coming  conference 
were  considered.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  get  a meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  conference,  but  this  was 
found  impossible  on  account  of  conflict- 
ing dates. 

The  fourth  annual  Mother-Daughter  ban- 
quet was  held  at  the  Federated  Church  in 
Union  on  Friday  night.  May  3.  This 
event  was  one  of  the  outstanding  social 
events  of  the  year  and  was  attended  by 
over  100  mothers  and  daughters.  The 
toast  program  was  in  the  form  of  an  ac- 
rostic, the  initial  letter  of  the  subject  of 
each  toast  being  one  of  the  six  letters 
spelling  “mother’’.  Readings  and  special 
music  were  interspersed  throughout  the 
program. 

The  pageant  idea  of  presenting  Bible 


trying  to  do?’’  That  is  a fair  question. 


I and  a welcome  one. 

I First  we  would  say,  “Visit  Berea  and 
see  the  answer.’’  It  is  easily  reached 
by  motor  via  the  Dixie  Highway,  or 
by  train  on  the  main  line  of  the  Louis- 
ville & Nashville  Railroad.  Boone  Tav- 
ern, operated  by  the  College,  offers 
modern  accomodations. 

To  those  who  cannot  come,  we  value 
the  opportunity  to  send  a copy  of  our 
current  pamphlet,  “The  Task,  the 
I Workers,  and  the  Enlarging  Work- 
I shop.’’  This  seeks  to  answer  the  above 
question  and  to  give  much  other  infor- 
mation regarding  this  non-denomina- 
tional  institution  which  has  provided 
Christian  education  for  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  young  people  from  the  South- 
ern Mountains.  May  we  send  you  a 
copy? 

BEREA  COU.iEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 
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stories  seems  to  be  gaining  ground.  The 
writer  knows  of  two  federated  churches  in 
Iowa  where  the  pageant,  “From  Darkness 
to  Dawn”  was  presented  as  the  Easter 
lesson. 


OHIOAOO  NOTES 

At  Homewood  three  churches,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist  and  Evangelical,  have 
been  dividing  honors  in  the  field.  The 
total  audience  in  a population  if  several' 
thousand  people  has  been  not  over  a hun- 
dred people.  It  has  become  apparent  that 
something  needs  to  be  done  and  meetings 
are  being  held  to  consider  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  churches.  J.  R.  Hargreaves 
spoke  to  such  a meeting  recently. 

St.  Paul’s  Union  church  has  recently 
purchased  a new  manse  for  their  pastor. 
Dr.  W.  W.  niffe.  The  senior  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  recently  put  on  a cam- 
paign for  the  Christian  Endeavor  World 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  paper  will  go  there 
from  henceforth.  The  church  is  providing 
a nurse  for  central  Brazil  On  April  24 
Miss  Mildred  Kratz  was  given  a farewell 
reception.  She  will  serve  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Tyler  who  are  just  return- 
ing after  a furlough. 

Kenwood  church  marked  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Afred 
Lee  Wilson  with  a reception  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, April  25.  Sixty-five  new  mem- 
bers were  received  during  the  past  year. 
Dr.  Herman  Bundesen,  coroner  of  Cook 
county,  spoke  at  the  reception  on  “What 
is  the  matter  with  Chicago.”  Kenwood 
church  is  located  in  the  Hyde  Park  dis- 
trict just  north  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  negro  invasion  of  the  dis- 
trict just  west  is  passing  on  south  and 
the  territory  of  the  church  is  not  affected. 

Winnetka  Congregational  Community 
church  has  raised  $500,000  for  their  new 
building.  It  will  be  a Gothic  structure. 
The  architects  are  Day  and  Clauder,  of 
Philadelphia  and  this  firm  has  just  com- 
pleted the  plans.  A committee  on  a min- 
istry of  preaching  and  fellowship  is  at 
work.  Dr.  J.  W.  F.  Davies,  minister  of 
education,  has  just  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  25  years  of  service  with  this 
church. 


THE  RURAL  CHURCH 

SCHOOL  AT  VANDERBILT 

By  C.  C.  Osborne. 

The  360  county  pastors  and  rural  work- 
ers who  gathered  at  Nashville  on  April 
1,  from  22  states,  and  representing  26  de- 
nominations, saw  the  trees  of  the  campus 
come  into  full  leaf  during  the  two  weeks 
of  June  weather  that  prevailed  during 
the  term.  Just  as  we  left,  the  hundreds 
of  stately  magnolias  on  the  university 
grounds  were  ready  to  open  their  fragrant 
blooms. 

Bishop  Maxon  (Episcopal),  of  Tennessee, 
made  the  opening  address.  Every  Tenn- 
esseean of  whatever  creed  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  this  man  of  broad  vision, 
sympathetic  understanding,  and  keen 
mind.  These  qualities  together  with  his 
unfailing  sense  of  humor  justify  his  fre- 
quent appearance  in  public  on  great  occa- 
sions in  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  regular 
teaching  force,  the  best  lecturers  on 
special  subjects,  that  the  entire  country 


affords  were  brought  to  Vanderbilt  to  ad- 
dress the  students  in  class  and  in  as- 
sembly. A better  balanced  program  for 
the  entire  course  could  scarcely  have 
been  secured.  Everything  a country 
preacher  should  know  from  “what  to 
preach”  to  “what  to  play”  was  given  in 
the  37  subjects  offered. 

The  sermon  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Edmonds  at 
each  morning  assembly  was  an  outstand- 
ing event  in  the  school.  Here  was  ma- 
terial for  service  and  sermons  for  men 
who  dare  to  do  the  will  of  God! 

Among  the  many  musical  treats,  were 
three  negro  spirituals  sung  by  the  Fisk 
Jubilee  Quartet,  sung  at  one  of  the  noon 
assemblies.  The  reader  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  incident  connected 
with  the  negro  singers.  When  Dean  Brown 
introduced  the  President  of  Fisk  (white), 
every  one  stood  in  his  honor.  Following 
this  the  Dean  led  to  the  platform  the 
leader  of  the  quartet  who  is  the  professor 
of  music,  and,  the  man  responsible  for 
the  musical  fame  of  Fisk;  a sprinkling 
of  preachers  refused  to  stand  with  the 
crowd. 

Most  significant  of  all  was  the  ready  ac- 
claim of  any  mention  by  presiding  officer 
or  speaker,  of  the  growing  spirit  of  unity 
and  understanding  among  the  different  de- 
noimnations.  And  many  were  the  occa- 
sions for  such  demonstrations!  The  only 
speaker  who  expressed  any  disfavor  of  de- 
nominational cooperation  in  local  prob- 
lems (or  otherwise)  was  Bishop  Dubose 
(Methodist,  South).  The  majority  of  men 
on  the  campus  when  asked  “What  is  the 
most  important  impression  you  are  getting 
out  of  this  school?”  answered  without 
hesitation:  “Fellowship!”  They  came 
for  instruction  and  inspiration,  and  re- 
turned with  broadened  visions  added  to 
these. 

The  men  themselves?  Judged  by  a lay- 
man of  fairly  broad  vision  they  were  with 
but  few  exceptions  a fine  body  of  men, 
well  dressed,  who  kept  themselves  neat, 
and  were  proud  of  their  profession  as  rural 
parsons.  In  class  rooms  they  w'ere  alert, 
inquisitive,  and  responsive,  eager  for  some- 
thing that  would  help  at  home.  On  the 
campus  passing  groups  of  regular 
“Vandy”  students,  the  only  difference 
seemed  to  be  that  the  preachers  were  old- 
er and  more  in  earnest.  In  the  gym  or 
on  the  athletic  field  learning  how  to 
teach  recreation  to  those  young  folks  at 
home,  they  were  12  year  old  boys  again. 
After  an  unusually  close  game  one  came  up 
and  congratulated  his  worthy  opponent  on 
his  work.  This  is  what  he  said,  “I’ll  bet 
you  go  at  church  and  community  work 
just  the  same  w^ay  you  play.” 

Many  friendships  w'ere  made  between 
men  of  different  creeds  that  will  last  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  The  school  w^as  an 
unconscious  contribution  toward  church 
unity! 


ROMANCE  OF  UNITED  LOYALTIES 

By  Elw'yn  B.  Orr. 

Military  Park,  Florida,  had  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Presby- 
terians, Catholics,  and  members  of  the 
“Holiness”  faith. 

Military  Park  was  religious — but  did 
not  have  a church. 

Here  was  a community  of  some  fifty 
families  in  a rural  district  of  Palm  Beach 
County,  Florida, — people  of  limited  means, 
— plumbers,  plasterers,  carpenters,  and 
mechanics,  who  had  built  their  homes 
either  with  their  owu  hands  or  through 


the  hard-earned  fruit  of  their  labor  in 
the  city. 

Some  ten  years  had  passed  since  the 
founding  of  this  village,  when,  three  years 
ago,  there  came  Edward  Hodges  and  T.  P. 
Hussey,  from  Marblehead,  Mass.,  where 
they  had  been  actively  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary work.  Sensing  the  religious  needs 
and  possibilities  of  Military  Park,  they 
set  about  to  organize  a “community 
church”.  Rallying  about  them  such  men 
as  Robert  H.  Lincoln,  a pioneer  of  the 
village,  they  made  a house-to-house  can- 
vass and  found  among  these  people  of 
various  faiths  and  creeds  a unanimous 
sentiment  in  favor  of  establishing  a church 
which  would  unite  them  in  their  common 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  their  common 
desire  to  be  of  mutual  service  and  help- 
fulness. 

A meeting  was  called  and  twelve  charter 
members  were  enrolled.  The  Apostles’ 
Creed,  with  a few  minor  changes,  was 
adopted  as  a statement  of  faith,  and  the 
church  was  named  “St.  Stephen  Commu- 
nity Church”. 

A lot  was  purchased  and  a building 
erected,  to  which,  later  on,  a Sunday 
school  room  was  added.  The  total  cost  of 
this  plant  was  approximately  $1500  in 
money,  plus  many  days’  free  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  com- 
munity. Because  of  the  financial  re- 
strictions among  the  people,  a minister 
could  not  be  called,  so  Mr.  Hodges  and  Mr. 
Hussey  themselves  preached  and  baptized. 
A baptistry  was  built  outside  the  church 
for  those  who  might  wish  to  be  immersed. 

Until  the  hurricane  of  last  September, 
the  average  church  attendance  on  Sunday 


Does  your  Society  Need  Money? 

Send  15c  for  s 
Stainless  Steel 
ParinK  Knife 
and  onr  folder 
‘‘Raising  Money.”  We  have  helped  ■women 
raise  thousands  of  dollars.  Our  new  colored 
napkin  and  plate  combinations  are  money- 
makers. too.  Sample  25c  set  of  8. 

Stalnles-s  Products  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

929  B’dway,  Troy,  N.Y.  (formerly  Watervllet) 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 
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wa^  25,  while  at  Sunday  School  over  80 
children  received  instruction,  including 
children  of  the  Catholic  families. 

A Christion  Endeavor  Society  was 
formed  and  a Ladies’  Aid  Society  be- 
came very  active.  One  of  the  most  pop- 
ular services  rendered  by  the  church  was 
a monthly  “sociable”  for  the  entire  com- 
munity, at  which  over  100  persons  usual- 
ly attended. 

The  organizers,  perhaps  over-optimistic 
about  the  volume  of  unsolicited  contribu- 
tions from  the  residents  of  the  communi- 
ty, placed  a jar  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
church,  into  which  any  and  all  offerings 
were  to  be  placed.  This  method  of  fund 
raising  was  quickly  found  not  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  ><nore  businesslike  methods 
were  employed. 

Everything  was  progressing,  wealthy  in- 
dividuals in  the  winter  colony  of  Palm 
Beach  became  interested.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Harding,  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  and 
Mrs.  Daisy  Marston  of  Old  Orchard,  Me., 
who,  during  the  winter,  are  active  in  Sun- 
day school  work  at  Poincianna  Chapel, 
Palm  Beach,  enlisted  in  the  work.  Mrs. 
Harding  furnished  a piano  and  assisted 
in  the  musical  life  of  the  little  church; 
Mrs.  Marston  organized  a Friday  class 
for  girls  between  12  and  16  years  of  age, 
which  she  called  “The  Junior  Gleaners.” 

The  future  seemed  promising,  when  out 
of  the  sea  came  the  hurricane  of  last 
September.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
Military  Park  awoke  to  find  its  only 
church  edifice  razed  and  scattered. 

Nothing  daunted,  church  and  Sunday 
school  assembled  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. Through  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  G. 
Morgan  Ward,  of  Poincianna  Chapel, 
Palm  Beach,  an  overhanging  mortgage  of 
$500  was  assumed  by  the  Chapel  and  a 
new  building  fund  of  $1200  was  raised 
from  among  the  winter  residents  in  Palm 
Beach. 

And  now  a new  church  is  about  to  be 
erected  on  a lot  better  located.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, a builder  and  contractor,  has  drawn 
the  plans  and  promises  to  take  up  saw 
and  hammer  himself  along  with  other  men 
in  the  community  and  rebuild  the  edifice 
at  once.  In  this  building  process  the 
Ladies’  Aid  will  play  an  important  part. 
They  will  provide  noonday  meals  for  the 
men  and  help  in  other  ways.  The  wo- 
men have  had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  from  its  start.  One  of 
their  self-assumed  tasks  is  to  check  up 
on  newcomers  and  extend  the  hospitality 
of  the  church. 

The  new  edifice  will  be  a frame  build- 
ing, 55  by  30,  modeled  after  the  New 
England  meetinghouse.  It  will  contain 
two  separate  class  rooms,  a library,  and  a 
kitchen.  The  library  will  provide  not 
only  religious  but  secular  books  for  young 
and  old.  Homer  Eodeheaver,  the  noted 
singer  and  hymn  publisher,  has  donated 
100  books  to  replace  those  lost  in  the  hur- 
ricane. 

With  all  of  its  hardships  and  through 
all  of  its  adversity,  St.  Stephen ’s  church 
has  shown  its  missionary  spirit.  From  its 
inception  it  has  been  interested  in  the 
work  of  Joseph  Reznicsek,  of  the  Bharosa 
Ghar  Mission,  at  Dhagalpur,  India,  where 
from  time  to  time  its  missionary  offerings 
have  been  sent  direct, — “to  avoid  denom- 
inational overhead,”  as  they  express  it. 

Recently,  at  the  door  of  the  compound  at 
the  Bharosa  Ghar  Mission,  there  was  left 
a native  baby  girl.  Immediately  the 
“Junior  Gleaners”  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  their  imaginations  aroused  and 
their  missionary  spirit  further  kindled. 
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preferred  their  entire  iboo.*xces  to  the 
support  of  this  deserted  infant  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  world. 

The  work  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church  has 
been  greatly  helped  by  the  occasional  ser- 
vices of  ministers  from  West  Palm  Beach 
and  from  traveling  evangelists.  At  all 
times,  it  is  strictly  understood,  however, 
that  no  hint  of  denominational  differences 
shall  ever  be  uttered;  and  even  at  the  mid- 
week prayer  service,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  attended  services  of  the  week,  there 
is  always  good  fellowship  as  these  people 
of  various  faiths  study  together  the  New 
Testament  and  give  -testimony  and  prayer. 

St.  Stephen’s  Church  has  fulfilled  the 
spiritual  needs  of  its  community;  it  has 
provided  religious  instruction  for  its 
young;  it  has  brought  a world  vision  of 
the  Kingdom  into  its  memberships — but  it 
has  done  something  more  and  even  greater. 

Lewie  Hall  was  one  of  several  children 
of,  a resident  of  Military  Park.  Until  he 
was  16  years  of  age  he  had  never  attend- 
ed church  or  Sunday  school.  He  became 
interested  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety at  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  Very  soon 
he  revealed  qualities  of  leadership,  and 
felt  the  call  to  the  ministry.  In  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  people  of  St. 
Stephen’s  but  the  funds  for  his  education 
were  not  available.  A wealthy  winter 
resident  in  Palm  Beach,  who  had  been  in- 
terested in  the  church  and  who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous,  took  an  interest  in 
Lewis.  Although  he  had  a splendid  posi- 
tion in  a bank  in  West  Palm  Beach;  he 
resigned  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  where, 
through  the  generosity  of  this  wealthy 
winter  resident,  he  is  preparing  himself 
for  undenominational  mission  work.  He 
is  now  20  years  old  and  as  part  of  his 
practical  religious  education  has  been  ap- 
pointed preacher  in  a Jewish  mission  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  romance  of  the  gospel,  where  will 
one  not  find  it!  And  where  would  Mili- 
tary Park  have  been  today  religiously  if 
the  community  church  spirit  had  not  en- 
tered its  heart  and  united  it  in  its  fun- 
damental loyalties  and  affections? 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT’S  MAILED  FIST 

FOLLOWS  HARD  ON  KELLOGG  PACT 


By  Frederick  J.  Libby. 

Congressman  James  of  Michigan  on  May  13  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  a Bill  “by  request  of  the  War  De- 
partment” “to  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  de- 
fense.” Briefly  stated,  the  main  j^rovisions  of  the  Bill  call  for 
the  registration,  on  a day  or  daj’s  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  all  male  citizens  and  applicants  for  citizenship  betw-een 
the  ages  of  18  and  45,  unless  they  are  already  in  some  branch  of 
the  military  or  diplomatic  service,  and  the  imprisonment  upon 
conviction  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  all  those  who 
-fail  to  register.  Paid  draft  boards  witli  the  arbitrary  powers  of 
wartime  are  created,  their  decisions  being  final,  subject  only  to 
the  intervention  of  the  President. 

All  Federal,  State;  County  and  municipal  officers  and  agents 
are  required,  on  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  perform  any 
duty  in  execution  of  this  Act  that  the  President,  acting  presum- 
ably through  the  War  Department,  shall  command  and  all  agents 
are  endowed  wdth  “full  authority”  to  do  whatever  they  think 
the  Act  permits.  But  to  this  point  the  Bill  is  dealing  only  with  the 
preparation  for  an  emergency. 

If  a national  emergency  should  be  declared  by  Congress  to 
exist, — not  necessarily  a war — those  registered  wall  be  subject  to 
the  President’s  orders  for  mobilization.  If  they  fail  to  obey,  they 
are  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  or  to  Court  Martial.  Quakers 
and  members  of  other  pacifist  sects  must  serve  as  non-combatants. 

Higher  government  officials,  including  the  congressmen  who 
have  declared  an  emergency  to  exist,  are  exempt  from  serving 
duty  during  the  emergency.  Ministers  of  the  gospel,  minor  of- 
ficials, and  persons  engaged  in  “essential  industries  including 
agriculture  ’ ’ may  be  exempt  by  the  President.  There  is  no  ex- 
emption other  than  this  on  account  of  occupation  or  religious 
beliefs. 

Finally,  even  when  no  emergency  exists  but  when  in  the 
President’s  opinion  the  “national  interest”  requires,  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  be  given  power  by  this  Act  to  conscript  into  mili- 
tary service  any  individual  male  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45. 
This  provision  is  negatively  worded  in  the  Act  (See  Section  8) 
but  is  probably  made  valid  under  Section  11  w'hich  declares  that 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Act  are  to  be  made  effective  regardless 
of  the  letter. 
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THE  TIE  THAT  BINDS 

By  Carl  S.  Weist. 


“That  they  may  all  be  one.”  These  are  the  words 
of  Jesus  spoken  just  before  he  went  to  his  death.  It  was 
his  prayer  for  us.  In  that  last  hour  he  was  thinking  of 
unity  and  the  love  that  makes  it  po.ssible. 

As  we  read  these  words  we  think  of  another  message 
to  the  world.  Ex-Governor  General  Grey  of  Canada  said; 
“There  is  only  one  way  out  of  this  mess  we  have  gotten 
ourselves  into.  It  is  the  way  of  Jesus.  Love  is  the  way 
out  and  the  way  up.  That  is  my  dying  message  to  the 
world.” 

After  two  thousand  years  we  bow  in  the  presence  of 
our  Master’s  table  with  chagrin  and  shame.  It  is  pass- 
ing strange,  a sad,  pathetic  fact  that  the  communion  table 
which  Jesus  intended  to  bring  Christians  and  peoples  to- 
gether has  actually  sent  them  farther  apart.  The  sharp- 
est divisions  that  Christians  have  known,  have  sprung 
from  Avhat  we  call  the  Table  of  our  Lord. 

Do  the  woihIs  “trans-substantiation”  and  “con-sub- 
stantiation” mean  anything  to  you?  Well,  they  did 
mean  something  centuries  ago  as  they  still  do  today. 
They  meant  so  much  that  they  drove  Christians  apart  and 
made  them  almost  hate  each  other.  One  group  used  the 
word  con-substantiation  meaning  that  the  actual  body  of 
Jesus  was  not  present  in  the  elements  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per. Je.sus  was  there  in  essence  only  while  the  bread  and 
wine  remained  material  elements.  Another  group  used  the 
word  trans-substantiation  meaning  that  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Ijord’s  Supper  actually  turned  into  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Jesus.  To  them  »Iesus’  body  was  there  in 
actuality  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  what  I am  thinking:  could 
the  body  of  him  who  prayed,  “That  they  may  be  one,”  be 
present  at  all  in  such  petty,  hair-splitting  controversy? 
Can  Jesus  really  be  in  the  midst  of  a church  bitterly  di- 
vided into  hostile  camps?  Is  it  possible  for  Jesus  to  be 
where  his  spirit  is  not? 

Let  us  not  look  with  scorn  at  these  eaidy  failures  to 
understand  the  mind  of  Jesus.  Come  with  me  nearer 
home.  Does  the  phrase  “close  communion”  mean  any- 
thing to  you?  It  does  to  a great  many  so-called  Chris- 
tians even  today.  It  means  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is 
open  to  some  and  closed  to  others.  It  means  that  a little 
group  of  folks  within  the  pale  of  the  church  say  to  those 
outside  their  denomination,  “Hands  off.  This  communion 
is  not  for  you.  It  is  for  us  alone.”  And  so  they  snatch  up 
these  symbols  which  our  Master  used  that  last  evening 
and  take  them  off  to  themselves  to  enjoy  in  their  exclu- 
siveness. Their  action  seems  to  say,  does  it  not,  “We  are 
the  elect.  Jesus  gave  this  supper  for  us.”  Many  of  you 
may  remember  being  in  seiwices  where  you  were  foi’ced 
cither  to  leave  or  to  pass  by  the  elements  of  communion. 
\ on  could  not  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per though  your  heart  was  crying  out  to  express  its  one- 
ness with  Jesus  and  with  all  humanity. 

Some  of  us  will  have  difficulty  in  forgetting  the  Lau- 
sanne Conference.  This  conference  of  Christians  from 
all  corners  of  the  world  w’as  hailed  as  a distinct  advance 
in  the  history  of  Christianity.  And  so  it  was.  Here  were 
Christians  of  luaiiy  shades  of  belief  meeting  together  day 
after  day  to  discuss  their  common  problems.  The  climax 


came  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  To  our 
everlasting  shame,  when  they  came  to  that,  it  was  found 
that  Christians  could  not  celebrate  it  together.  They 
went  off  by  themselves  in  little  groups  to  “hold  com- 
munion”. Think  of  that  for  a moment!  The  followers 
of  Jesus  so  far  apart  that  they  could  not  trust  them- 
selves to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  their  IMaster.  What 
must  Jesus  think  to  have  his  table  made  into  a sharp 
sword  that  cleaves  Christianity  into  camps  of  mi.sunder- 
standing. 

You  see,  it  all  comes  about  by  our  doing  for  this 
table  that  we  have  done  for  other  phases  of  Christianity. 
Jesus  knew  nothing  about  the  Virgin  Birth,  for  example. 
He  was  so  intent  upon  people  learning  how  to  live,  that 
he  never  inquired  into  the  mystery  of  his  own  birth.  .\t 
least  we  have  no  record  of  it.  And  yet  in  the.se  centuries 
.some  have  made  the  Virgin  Birth,  which  Je.sus  disregarded 
as  not  having  any  fundamental  value,  the  chief  corner  of 
their  belief  and  have  insisted  that  Christians  must  af- 
firm it.  Take  the  matter  of  the  humanity  and  divinity  of 
Jesus.  Read  the  Gospels  backward  and  foinvard ; you 
will  never  hear  Jesus  arguing  about  it.  He  has  never  tak- 
en with  the  thought  of  how  much  divinity  or  humanity 
there  was  in  him.  He  was  concerned  with  living  divinelj^ 
■with  living  humanly,  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  God. 

Consider  the  question  of  the  atonement  which  has 
driven  a wedge  between  so  many  Christians.  Where  do 
you  find  in  the  life  or  words  of  Jesus  that  God  could  not 
forgive  till  His  son  was  hung  upon  the  cross?  Nowhere. 
It  all  grew  up  centuries  after  Jesus  had  passed  away. 
If  it  were  .such  a vital  part  of  Jesus’  Gospel,  why  does  he 
not  mention  it  as  such?  Instead  of  arguing  about  atone- 
ment, Jesus  .spends  his  time  in  bringing  men  back  to  them- 
selves and  into  harmony  with  God.  That  is  at-onc-ment 
and  that  is  the  Gospel  message  for  us:  the  redeeming 
power  of  God’s  love  as  manife.st  in  Jesus.  What  more 
do  need?  Atonement  has  driven  apart ; at-one-ment 
in  Jesus  must  bring  us  together. 

And  now  we  come  to  our  Lord’s  Table.  What  have 
we  done  with  this?  Instead  of  breathing  the  catholicity 
of  its  spirit,  each  group  of  us  has  tried  to  appropriate  it 
for  our  own  sectarian  egos.  We  have  made  it  a selfish 
table.  We  have  disputed  about  its  symbols  Avhether  they 
are  bread  and  wine  or  something  other;  whether  a person 
who  has  not  submitted  himself  to  the  rites  of  a certain 
church  has  any  place  at  the  table.  We  have  closed  the 
door  of  the  banquet  hall  in  the  face  of  those  who  happen 
to  think  differently  about  Jesus,  though  just  as  desirous 
as  we  of  living  out  his  life. 

Oh,  the  shame  of  it!  Christians!  How  far  are  we 
from  being  Christian!  How  far  from  that  little  group 
who  met  that  night  in  the  iipper  room  ! Read  the  account 
of  that  significant  evening.  It  is  all  so  simple  and  so 
beautiful,  uncluttered  by  theology  and  ecclesiasticism. 
As  they  are  eating  together  Jesus  gives  them  bread,  say- 
ing that  it  is  his  body  and  that  they  are  to  eat  it  in  re- 
membrance of  him.  And  likewise  he  gives  them  the  ciip. 

Where  is  there  place  for  bickering  or  selfish  egoism 
here?  In  the  presence  of  death,  Jesus  is  binding  his  dis- 
ciples together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  burning  heart. 
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How  he  must  grieve  to  see  us,  in  his  name  and  in  the  very 
commemoration  of  that  holy  event,  separate  those  who 
would  be  followei’s  of  him. 

Sometime,  I think,  we  who  wish  to  become  worthy  of 
the  name  Christian,  will  see  this  table  as  a sacrament  of 
unity.  When  we  once  enter  into  that  insight  we  shall  be 
ashamed  to  bring  our  little  differences  to  it.  Narrow 
sectarianism  will  not  feel  at  home  in  the  presence  of  the 
spacious  catholicity  of  God’s  love.  For  that  is  what  this 
table  truly  is : God’s  love  manifested  in  Jesus.  The  love 
that  takes  all  mankind  into  its  heart.  The  love  that  for- 
gets smallness  and  rises  to  greatness.  The  love  that  for- 
gives. The  love  that  reaches  out  and  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  with  the  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  under- 
standing. 

We  cannot  come  to  such  a table  as  that,  and  bow  our 
hearts  to  receive  these  sacred  symbols  without  ask4ng  our- 
selves some  searching  questions:  Is  there  anyone  from 
whom  we  are  estranged?  What  is  there  we  can  do  that 
will  restore  us  again  to  these  estranged  ones  in  a unity 
of  friendship?  Is  the  kind  of  Christianity  we  practice 
really  attuned  to  the  mind  of  Jesus?  Are  we  intent  upon 
ourselves,  smugly  complacent,  selfishly  unkind  in  word 
and  deed?  Is  it  these  things  that  have  driven  us  from 
the  family  of  God  and  nvade  us  tread  the  lonely  way? 

We  cannot  come  to  such  a table  as  his  and  sit  in 
judgment  upon  other  individuals.  That  is  what  we  do 
when  we  bar  other  children  of  God  from  the  table  of 
Jesus.  We  set  ourselves  up  as  judges  of  their  fitness  to 
come  and  kneel  before  God.  When  we  comprehend  the 
Lord’s  Supper  as  a sacrament  of  love,  we  shall  forget 
to  examine  others  and  think  only  of  ourselves.  Which 
means  that,  at  last,  no  one  will  be  barred  and  all  who 
wish  for  themselves  the  higher  life  of  love  and  truth 
will  bow  side  by  side  at  this  table  in  the  unity  of  peace. 

For  religion  is  a tie.  A tie  that  binds.  It  is  like  a 
string  running  through  a number  of  pearls.  So  long  as  the 
string  holds,  all  is  well;  there  are  beauty,  order  and  sym- 
metry. Let  the  thread  break  and  the  peai'ls  are  scattered 
in  disorder.  Our  Christianity,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been 
more  like  a number  of  pearls  lying  about  on  the  floor  in 


disorderly  confusion.  A certain  beauty  in  the  separate 
pearls,  to  be  sure,  but  never  the  sjunmetry  and  lovely 
richness  of  parts  tied  together  into  a unit  that  heightens 
the  beauty  of  each  and  gives  meaning  to  all. 

We  may  think  of  this  table  as  a thread  of  love  that 
runs  through  the  pearls  of  men’s  hearts  everywhere,  ty- 
ing them  into  one  family.  It  is  the  thought  of  this  bind- 
ing thread,  I believe,  that  has  caused  my  mind  to  rush 
on  to  a still  greater  unity  than  most  of  us  followers  of 
Jesus  have  comprehended  up  to  now.  Something  tells 
me  that  when  we  actually  enter  into  the  mind  of  Jesus  we 
will  forget  him  as  the  leader  of  a sect  and  see  him  as  a 
revealer  of  God  and  man.  That  is  to  say,  our  limited 
Christianity  will  Im  destroyed,  for  we  shall  have  gone 
beyond  it  and  its  divisive  names,  and  merged  ourselves  in 
the  love  of  God  with  all  other  followers  of  the  Light. 
Christianity  to  us,  then,  will  be  a pearl  on  the  beautiful 
necklace  hanging  about  the  universe  of  the  spirit. 

The  real  Avay  to  enter  into  this  larger  fellowship  is 
not  the  way  of  shunting  aside  Jesus  as  a divisive  force. 
Rather  it  is  to  understand  him  as  God’s  instrument  of 
unity.  Consequently,  to  enter  into  God’s  world  family, 
is  not  to  become  less  Christian  Init  more  Christian.  By 
becoming  more  like  Jesus  we  become  less  sectarian  and 
more  like  the  love  of  God,  for,  as  we  sing,  “the  love  of 
God  is  broader  than  the  measure  of  man’s  mind.” 

To  become  a true  Christian  inter-nationalist  is  not  to 
cease  being  American.  It  is  to  become  more  truly  Ameri- 
can. For  just  as  we  enter  into  the  true  mission  of  Ameri- 
ca do  we  forget  America  as  a goal  and  think  of  our 
country  as  a means  to  a better  world.  Likewise  when 
once  we  have  become  one  with  our  Master,  we  will  find 
that  he  is  only  the  Way  into  life  above  and  beyond  the 
measure  of  man-made  religions. 

Jesus,  therefore,  is  a bridge;  his  table  is  a bridge. 
A bridge  which  spans  the  gmlf  that  has  come  about 
through  man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  A bridge  upon  which 
you  and  I may  cross  and  enter  into  that  great  commu- 
nity of  all  who  wish  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  life  and 
find  themselves  in  harmony  with  God  and  their  fellow- 
men.  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds. 


NEED  FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WORSHIP 

By  Ralph  V.  Austin. 


The  persistent  practice  of  public  worship  through 
many  ages  and  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  attend- 
ants witness  to  the  fact  that  church  sendees  have  served 
and  do  sei’ve.  Whether  men  have  shared  in  the  elaborate 
riti;al  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mass  or  in  the  plain  Friends’ 
meeting  or  in  some  one  of  the  Amrieties  of  church  ser- 
vice between,  they  haAm  found  something  sufficiently 
Avorthwhile  to  justify  a continued  loyalty. 

Under  the  leadership  of  neAv  prophets,  evangelists, 
great  preachers,  men  tend  more  consciously  to  direct  their 
search  and  more  surely  and  in  greater  numbers  to  find 
the  superior  way  of  life  through  their  religious  services. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  tendency  for  “regular” 
church  services  to  become  habitual  wdth  a corresponding 
lack  of  conscious  seeking  and  less  concern  for  the  high 
adventure  of  building  the  kingdom. 

Among  others,  there  are  tAvo  reasons  of  especial  urg- 
ency just  now  for  making  the  services  of  worship  in  our 
nation  more  effective  in  serving  their  high  purpose. 

I. 

The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  people  now  live 
Avithin  the  parish  of  some  church  and  that  more  than 


half  the  population  are  nominal  church  members  means 
that  the  task  of  Christians  is  not  so  much  the  matter  of 
Avinning  additional  adherents  as  of  making  a more  positive 
contribution  to  the  world’s  life  through  the  leaAmn  of 
their  daily  contacts.  Christians  have  gone  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  world  with  their  message ; now  they 
must  make  that  message  more  intelligently  and  socially 
effective  in  daily  life.  The  Irims  of  Christians  must  noAv 
more  than  ever  be  “lights”,  “leaven”,  “salt”. 

This  is  all  the  more  imperative  because  of  the  em- 
phasis being  laid,  and  that  will  undoubtedly  be  increas- 
ingly laid,  upon  religious  education  as  a method  of 
spreading  and  cultivating  the  faith.  As  those  trained  in 
Sunday,  vacation  and  Aveek-day  schools  bring  their  great- 
er intelligence  and  interest  to  the  church,  Christians  Avill 
face  a mighty  testing.  To  those  who  have  been  taught 
how  to  worship,  taught  much  about  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
the  church  dare  not  be  derelect.  These  seekers  must  be 
able  to  find  God  in  and  through  the  church  services  or 
those  serAuces  are  futile. 

It  may  be  that  changes  in  the  “order”  will  be  neces- 
sary, but  the  greater  need  is  that  church  attendants  pre- 
pare their  lives  for  the  contribution  of  the  service.  Let 
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every  Christian  consciously  determine  the  true  purpose  «f 
the  services  and  then  join  in  tlie  services  of  public  wor- 
shij)  to  achieve  that  purpose. 

II. 

Other  facts  which  constitute  an  impelling  motive  for 
making  church  services  serve  more  etfeetively  their  high 
purpo.se  are  results  of  the  missionary  project  of  the 
church. 

The  missionary  zeal  of  the  church  has  been  at  least 
successful  enough  to  make  the  Christian  religion  a major 
issue  in  practically  every  country  of  the  globe.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  it  is  getting  an  amount  of  considera- 
tion never  before  achieved.  The  enemies  of  its  progress 
have  accordingly  been  blessings  in  disguise  in  turning  at- 
tention from  statistical  progress  to  its  true  worth.  In 
the  long  run  Christianity  can  only  stand  on  its  merits; 
those  merits  are  in  a sense  very  delicate,  they  require 
constant  nourishment  and  cultivation  to  continue  exist- 
ence. The  number  baptized,  the  number  of  communicants, 
the  extent  of  self-support  may  constitute  a highly  satis- 
factory and  inspiring  report  to  home  churches,  but  these 
facts  have  little  meaning  to  the  peoples  of  the  nations 
concerned.  There  the  ultimate  question  is;  Has  Chris- 
tianity really  a gospel  for  life, — a measure  of  good  news? 
Old}’  to  the  extent  that  it  has  will  it  succeed  in  minister- 
ing to  the  “poor”  and  the  “needy”  of  any  nation. 

Along  with  progress  in  spreading  Christianity  has 
also  come  astounding  progress  in  means  of  communication. 
The  time  is  rapidly  passing  when  the  people  of  any  na- 
tion know  of  America  only  through  the  lone  mis.sionary 
or  when  those  people  think  of  America  as  the  realization 
of  the  kingdom  about  which  the  mi.ssionary  teaches.  In- 
crea.sed  literacy,  increased  circulation  of  papers,  maga- 
zines, books,  increased  travel  within  the  countries  and 
increasing  travel  and  study  abroad  have  brought  a test- 
ing of  Christianity  for  its  “fruits”  that  will  be  wholesome 
in  its  effect  ultimately.  We  have  adverti.sed  the  goods, 
now  we  are  called  upon  to  deliver. 

Another  by-product  of  the  Church’s  missionary  ac- 
tivity is  the  high  expectations  of  America’s  part  in  the 
world’s  life.  Whether  America  is  a Christian  nation  or 
not,  it  is  popularly  so  conceived,  especially  by  those  very 
countries  where  our  missionary  activities  have  been  most 
succe.ssful.  There  was  consternation,  we  are  told,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  so-called  “heathen”  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  World  War,  a war  among  the  “Christian”  nations 
themselves,  America  included.  Then,  war  over  America’s 
role  in  the  world’s  life  left  much  to  be  desired  according 
to  the  Chri.stian  standard. 

Thus  we  find  it  today  that  perhaps  as  never,  there  is 
a cheeking  of  the  Church  for  its  actual  worth.  Men  are 
asking,  “Is  Christianity  a religion  of  love?”  The  test 
is  ultimately  of  the  worth  of  the  church  service. 

No  one  of  intelligence  and  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  race  will  deny  the  worth  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus;  nor  is  there  denial  of  the  fact  that  under  Jesus’ 
inspiration  innumerable  individuals  have  attained  great 
nobility  of  life  and  have  served  their  fellow  men  wisely 
and  well;  but  the  contribution  of  Christianity  is  in  its 
highest  form  through  a fellowship,  the  church, — a social 
achievement.  From  the  time  of  Jesus’  calling  the  twelve 
till  now  the  Christian  religion  has  been  an  institution 
concerned  for  group  life  of  an  ever  expanding  inelusive- 
ness ; and  the  message  of  good  news  that  the  world  needs 
most  today,  and  which  Christianity  claims  it  has,  is  the 
message  of  a world  brotherhood  to  be  realized  by  the 
leaven  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  within. 

No  one  doubts  the  wisdom  and  worth  of  what  Jesits 


called  “the  great  and  first  commandment”:  “Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  th^-  mind.”  The  question  is  are  we 
doing  enough  to  realize  it  in  our  public  services  of  wor- 
ship? 

No  one  doubts  the  wisdom  and  worth  of  what  Jesus, 
promptly  added,  “and  a .second  like  unto  it  is  this”: 
“Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  The  ques- 
tion is,  are  we  giving  enough  impetus  to  its  practice  by  our 
services  of  worship? 

No  one  doubts  the  wisdom  and  worth  of  Jesus’  “new 
commandment”:  “that  ye  love  one  another;  even  as  i 
have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.  By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  mj'  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another.”  The  quc.stion  is,  is  church  life 
measuring  up  to  it?  Are  our  church  services  feeding, 
and  watering  that  sort  of  life? 

Church  services  have  served;  do  serve;  let  us  use 
them  more  carefully,  more  consciously  as  a means  to 
these  definite  high  ends, — in  a word,  let  us  serve  their 
high  purpose  more  devotedly  and  they  will  serve  us  in- 
creasingly well. 


VACATION  BIBLE  SCHOOL  IS  NEXT 


Thousands  of  vacation  schools  all  over  America  will 
open  in  June.  The  idea  has  so  many  elements  of  potency 
in  it  that  it  now  promises  to  revolutionize  Sunday  school 
work. 

The  students  of  child  life  knew  a long  time  ago  that 
summer  was  the  most  dangerous  time  for  the  child. 
“Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.” 
Juvenile  delinquencies  piled  up.  And  the  child  became 
profoundly  unhappy  under  the  tedium  of  a summer  in 
which  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself. 

The  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  puts  the  child  under 
paid  teachers  of  religion,  hand-craft  and  music.  The 
forenoon  is  filled  with  Bible  study,  worship,  hand-craft, 
and  directed  play.  The  afternoon  is  left  free  and  the 
child  finds  it  plenty  long  enough.  Perhaps  the  direction 
given  in  the  morning  results  in  a more  useful  afternoon, 
though  its  activities  are  undirected. 

The  actual  time  spent  in  Bible  study  for  the  average 
child  is  doubled  if  in  addition  to  Sunday  school  he  at- 
tends the  Vacation  School.  The  hurry  and  superficiality 
of  much  Sunday  school  work  is  replaced  with  the  serious 
and  yet  joyous  atmosphere  of  the  modern  school  room. 

The  financing  of  the  vacation  school  has  not  proven 
a very  difficult  problem  in  most  communities.  The 
teachers  are  paid  a modest  stipend,  but  people  are  en- 
gaged who  are  worth  more  than  they  get.  A very  con- 
siderable program  may  be  put  on  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. And  nearly  every  church  has  people  who  will  glad- 
ly subscribe  to  a budget  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  in  the 
long  run  the  vacation  school  should  be  in  the  regular 
church  budget. 

It  means  more  work  for  the  minister.  But  it  is  the 
kind  of  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  and  he 
should  rejoice  in  it. 


MINISTERS  AND  CHURCHES 

A minister  of  a community  church  with  more  than 
ten  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  community  church 
movement  with  large  experience  with  some  of  the  out- 
standing community  churches  in  the  country  would  like 
to  communicate  with  churches  who  are  looking  for  a min- 
ister with  a view  of  settling.  Excellent  references.  Ad- 
dress Q.  R.  S.,  Community  Churchman. 
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THE  RURAL  CHURCH  PROBLEM 

By  Kenneth  C.  MacArthnr, 

Rui’al  Secretary,  Massaehiisetts  Federation  of  Churches 


One  of  the  marked  tendencies  of  country  life  today  is 
the  passing  of  isolation.  Two  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand farmers  in  the  United  States  are  said  to  be  engaged 
in  eooperaion,  either  in  marketing  their  products  or  in  buy- 
ing supplies.  The  consolidated  school  is  replacing  the 
.scattered  district  schools.  The  aiTtomobile  and  radio  are 
teaching  rural  people  to  think  in  terms  of  a wider  com- 
miuiity  than  that  represented  by  any  local  group.  These 
tendencies  have  affected  church  life  as  well  as  other  in- 
terests. 

There  is  a growing  recognition  that  we  must  have 
capable  educated  men  for  country  ministers,  and  that 
to  secure  such  men  we  must  offer  them  adequate  fields 
for  their  efforts  and  at  least  a fair  remuneration.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  most  successful  way  of  seeiiring  these 
results  has  been  by  the  method  of  federating  existing 
local  church  organizations. 

Such  a church  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
tiie  so-called  commiinity  or  iinion  church,  which  has  no 
denominational  affiliation.  A federated  church  acts  as 
one  congregation  for  all  purposes  of  work  and  worship; 
but  each  unit  maintains  unimpaired  its  legal  identity  ami 
it.s  denominational  connection.  The  pastor  may  repre- 
sent one  of  the  constituent  units  or  some  other  denomina- 
lion.  A joint  committee  giving  equal  representation  to 
the  units  has  the  management  of  all  business  affairs. 
Each  of  the  partner  churches  gives  to  the  joint  committee 
the  use  of  its  land  and  buildings  and  the  income  of  all 
invested  funds.  But  the  membei’s  give  their  missionary 
offerings  to  the  boards  of  their  own  denominations.  Ques- 
tions of  baptism  are  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual member,  and  the  pastors  may  secure  the  services 
of  any  ordained  clergyman  to  administer  the  rite  in  the 
manner  de.sired. 

Delicate  and  even  difficult  engineering  is  sometimes 
required  to  bring  about  such  an  organization  in  a local 
community.  Some  people  fear  that  important  religious 
principles  will  be  compromised.  Others  have  such  senti- 
ment for  a building  that  they  are  imwilling  to  worship 
elsewhere.  They  put  the  symbol  of  religion  in  place  of 
1he  reality,  and  should  heed  the  apostolic  words,  “Little 
ehildi’en  keep  yourselves  from  idols.”  They  are  like 
the  Jews  of  our  Lord’s  time  who  swore  by  the  Temple. 
There  is  much  inertia  to  overcome  in  forming  such  an  al- 
liance. There  have  been  two  failures  in  Massachusetts. 
But  there  are  now  50  federated  churches  successfully 
functioning.  The  Articles  of  Agreement,  prepared  by 
representatives  of  the  various  denominations,  have 
worked  well.  They  provide  that,  in  ease  any  of  the  con- 
stituent churches  shall  vote  that  circumstances  make  it 
inadvisable  to  continue  this  agreement,  they  may  with- 
draw upon  six  months’  notice.  In  other  words,  the 
churches  are  going  into  something  like  a companionate 
marriage  rather  than  an  agreement  to  take  each  other 
for  better  or  worse. 

This  form  of  organization  has  ceased  to  be  an  experi- 
ment. It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  One  church  of  this 
type  has  been  operating  in  North  Truro  on  Cape  Cod  since 
1867. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hooker,  in  her  book,  United 
Churches,  pointed  out  that  48  per  cent  of  such  combina- 
tions are  in  New  England  and  the  middle  states,  nearly 
all  of  them  in  small  communities.  Their  average  mem- 
bership was  172,  their  yearly  addition  over  5 per  cent. 


and  their  salary  $1,650,  as  compared  with  108  and  $1,430 
respectively  for  the  average  of  all  churches  in  similar 
places.  In  Massachusetts,  the  average  benevolences  have 
increased  from  $200  before  federating  to  $456  after  tak- 
ing that  step. 

The  general  experience  has  been  that  the  federated 
-church  brings  better  financial  results,  community  har- 
mony and  improvement,  and  an  increase  in  attendance 
and  membership.  In  some  eases  the  total  membership 
is  smaller  after  the  churches  federated  than  it  was  ten 
or  fifteen  years  before,  when  they  were  all  separate,  but 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  falling  off  in  rural  popula- 
tion. 

Country  people  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  main- 
tain three  high  schools,  railroad  stations  or  Grange  halls 
when  one  would  be  sufficient.  They  would  not  lay  out 
three  or  four  parallel  highways  to  the  next  village  when 
one  would  be  ample  for  all  the  traffic.  The  economic 
argument  undoubtedly  carries  a good  deal  of  weight.  Peo- 
ple give  more  after  the  churches  have  federated,  but  their 
money  goes  further.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  heat 
and  light,  to  preach  at  and  sing  to  so  many  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  empty  air.  The  iTuused  church  building  in 
various  towns  has  become  a community  house,  and  the 
extra  parsonage  has  brought  in  revenue  to  the  church.  In 
Shirley,  Mass.,  the  Congregational  and  the  Universalist 
churches  federated.  The  superfluous  auditorium  was 
sold  to  the  American  Legion,  the  better  one  being  main- 
tained as  a place  of  worship.  One  of  the  leading  citizens 
was  so  impressed  by  the  good  work  done  in  bringing  the 
churches  together  that  he  gave  $15,900  for  a community 
house.  The  Universalist  church  was  able  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  to  meet  its  whole  denominational  ap- 
portionment, and  its  children  have  now  all-the-year-round 
Sunday  school  instead  of  for  a period  of  four  months.  As 
far  back  as  1920,  there  were  four  rural  pastors  in  Middle- 
sex County  who  had  salaries  of  $2,000  and  parsonage. 
Three  of  these  were  in  federaed  churches.  There  is  an 
obvious  reduction  in  overhead  expenses.  As  long  as 
church  properties  are  exempt  from  taxation,  even  the 
atheists  being  compelled  indirectly  to  support  them,  it  is 
a question  in  ethics  as  to  whether  we  are  justified  in  us- 
ing them  relatively  unproduetively. 

The  to\vn  and  country  people  are  being  brought  to- 
gether in  other  aspects  of  their  lives.  It  is  a pity  that 
the  Church,  whose  very  reason  for  being  is  fellowship, 
should  so  often  remain  a divisive  agency.  One  layman 
in  Charlemont,  where  thi’ee  denominations  federated, 
remarked  that  there  never  was  a Christian  spirit  in  that 
town  until  the  churches  got  together.  The  deepest  rea- 
son for  federating  has  not  been  to  save  on  the  coal  bill, 
but  in  the  love  of  Christ  to  express  that  spirit  which  de- 
vout disciples  have  come  to  believe  essential  for  the 
bringing  of  the  world  to  His  feet. 

Concrete  Cases  of  Success 

A good  example  of  the  success  of  this  kind  of  work 
is  seen  in  Conway,  a farming  town  in  Franklin  County. 
If  we  compare  five  years  of  united  work  on  the  part  of 
three  denominations  represented  in  the  federated  church 
there  with  the  five  years  pre’vdous,  we  find  that  the  benevo- 
lences increased  from  $1,200  to  $3,500,  or  nearly  300  per 
cent.  The  Ladies’  Aid  gained  over  57  per  cent.  The 
minister’s  salary  nearly  58  per  cent,  and  the  church  mem- 
(Ooatinaed  ea  page  6) 
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EDITORIALS 


DID  THE  DEVIL  MAKE  THE  SMALL  TOWN? 

One  may  hear  the  cynical  word  frequently:  “God 
made  the  country  and  man  made  the  big  city;  but  the 
devil  made  the  small  town.”  This  hatred  of  smaller  com- 
munities found  literary  expression  in  the  widely  famed 
“Main  Street.”  The  author  of  “Main  Street”  missed 
half  the  indictments  that  could  be  brought  against  the 
small  town  and  missed  nearly  all  the  virtues  as  well. 

Gossip  in  small  towns  shows  human  interest.  Not 
all  gossip  is  unkindly.  When  Mrs.  Jones  notes  her  neigh- 
bor’s wash  on  the  line,  she  is  often  glad  to  know  that  her 
neighbor  is  well  enoiigh  to  do  a wash.  It  is  only  when 
i\[rs.  Jones  sets  out  to  hurt  her  neighbor  by  telling  what 
she  “heard”,  that  gossip  has  the  odor  of  the  pit.  In  place 
of  gossii),  the  big  city  has  coldness  and  indifference.  A 
funeral  from  the  next  flat  attracts  only  passing  notice. 

To  the  small  town  has  been  given  the  reputation  of 
the  ugly  and  sordid.  The  big  city  has  its  degenerate  sec- 
tions where  weeds  are  never  cut  and  where  lawns  are  nev- 
er improved.  Back  of  the  yards  in  Chicago  one  may  find 
square  miles  of  ugliness  that  will  match  anything  in  all 
the  world.  And  small  towns  have  sections  that  may  be 
called  “hell’s  half  acre”,  or  some  other  equally  expres- 
sive title. 

But  when  Lorado  Taft  starts  out  on  the  hunt  of  beau- 
ty on  his  annual  pilgrimage,  he  does  not  tarry  always  in 
Chicago.  He  knows  wdiere  the  beauty  spots  of  wild  na- 
ture in  Illinois  may  be  found.  And  included  in  his  tour 
of  beauty  are  ceirtain  villages  where  the  people  have 
known  how  to  make  the  community  attractive. 

Small  towns  might  be  more  beautiful  than  they  now 
are.  Land  is  cheaper.  Houses  are  less  crowded.  It  would 
have  been  just  about  as  cheap  to  make  business  houses 
look  different  as  to  have  a row  of  them  like  peas  in  a 
pod.  The  small  town  that  discovers  its  resources  in  beau- 
ty has  stalled  on  the  road  to  a new  prosperity  and  a new 
self-respect. 

The  detractor  of  the  small  town  points  sometimes  to 
Ihe  bitter  political  animosities  that  sometimes  tear  these 
communities.  Perhaps  a creek,  dignified  by  the  term 
river,  divides  the  town  into  two  opposing  factions.  Some- 
limes  it  is  a question  of  “the  .silk-stockings”  against 
those  that  wear  the  twine  socks.  The  issues  that  small 
towns  will  divide  over  and  fight  to  a bitter  end  are  such 
impoilant  matters  as  the  width  of  street  pavements,  the 
laying  of  a new  sewer,  or  the  location  of  a new  school 
house. 

Deeper  than  these  issues  are  usually  others.  The 
ombitious  political  boss  must  keep  his  hand  on  everything 
to  enhance  his  authority.  To  this  hand  often  attaches 
much  filthy  lucre.  But  whether  or  not  this  be  the  case, 
he  seeks  the  lime-light  of  publicity  by  having  people  for 
him  against  him  or  for  him.  What  he  cannot  abide  is 
that  anybody  should  just  plainly  ignore  him. 

But  with  all  the  “Much-Ado-About  Nothing”  Hiat 
characterizes  a great  deal  of  the  political  life  of  the  small 
town,  there  is  a chance  for  cleaner  political  life.  People 
know  each  other.  The  crook  can  be  found  out  before  he 
becomes  a senator.  And  as  the  small  town  grows  older, 
and  perhaps  more  religious,  it  refuses  to  get  heated  when 
political  leaders  crack  their  whips.  Men  and  women 
commit  the  unpardonable  sin  and  switch  from  one  to 
another  party. 

Business  life  in  small  towns  may  develop  keener 
animosities  than  in  big  cities.  Two  hardware  men  acBosa 


from  each  other  in  Main  Street  glare  at  each  other  daily. 
An  Illinois  village  w'as  torn  into  tw'o  quarreling  faction.s 
years  ago  because  one  of  the  hardware  men  had  black- 
balled the  other  in  the  town  lodge. 

The  lunch  clubs  are  changing  much  of  that  these  days. 
Eating  together  may  not  be  a very  spiritual  process.  But 
it  does  have  some  spiritual  by-products.  It  is  an  old 
racial  attitude  not  to  lift  your  hand  against  the  man  who 
has  taken  bread  and  salt  with  you. 

And  of  course  everybody  knows  what  it  means  to  be 
a minister  in  a small  town  with  three  whurehes.  Every 
move  made  by  any  minister  is  watched  jealously  by  all 
the  others.  If  one  has  a kindergarten,  all  must  have  one. 
From  three  pulpits  are  thundered  the  differences  of  creed 
that  separate  three  churches.  Tired  folks,  hungry  for  a 
gospel  to  live  by  are  led  astray  in  their  search  for  re- 
ligious reality. 

When  a family  transfers  from  one  to  another  of  the 
churches,  the  whole  town  talks  about  it.  The  church  los- 
ing a family  must  at  once  take  one  from  somebody  else,  or 
else  get  another  minister  strong  enough  to  perform  this 
act  of  ecclesiastical  brigandage. 

iill  of  that  is  a part  of  the  evil  of  church  life  in  the 
small  town.  But  where  else,  like  in  the  small  town,  do 
people  read  their  Bibles  so  much  and  honestly  try  to 
live  the  Christian  religion?  After  all  plain  folks  find  the 
heart  of  the  gospel,  even  though  the  preachers  do  preach 
about  creeds  and  rituals  all  the  time.  The  self-sacrifice 
and  the  spiritual  achievement  of  village  churches  is  a 
story  to  make  glad  the  angels  of  heaven.  A preacher 
dares  to  mention  sin  in  such  communities.  There  are 
sentitive  consciences  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  evil. 
The  city  churches  have  been  recruited  from  the  piety 
of  villages.  And  if  religion  ever  fails  in  the  village,  the 
future  of  the  nation  will  be  uncertain. 

The  chance  to  make  life  in  a village  satisfying  and  up- 
lifting is  most  interesting  to  the  social  engineer.  Villages 
may  lack  hospitals  and  skilled  physicians.  But  they  have 
fresh  air,  lots  of  sunshine  and  a food  supply  which  has 
not  lost  its  vitamins.  And  are  not  these  the  beginnings 
of  community  health?  Just  a little  more  general  intelli- 
gence about  hygienic  living,  and  life  in  the  village  on  the 
physical  side  w'ould  be  ideal. 

Education  has  distinct  advantages  in  the  small  town. 
There  is  less  of  distraction.  Many  a small  town  has  no 
theatre  at  all.  If  the  high  school  student  has  less  appar- 
atus he  is  challenged  to  make  his  own.  And  he  may 
learn  more  science  in  consequence,  than  his  city  cousin 
does  in  a high  school  with  six  thousand  students.  The 
teacher  deals  with  pupils  in  smaller  groups.  He  has 
time  to  create  ambitions  and  to  develop  ideals.  And  that 
is  just  pure  gain. 

Surely  no  one  would  deny  that  the  play  life  of  the 
small  town  is  more  wholesome.  In  the  cities  young  peo- 
ple hire  somebody  to  amuse  them.  In  the  countiy  they 
play.  There  are  plenty  of  vacant  lots  on  which  village 
nines  can  play  baU.  And  it  is  not  shameful  for  the  gii'ls 
to  play  as  well  as  the  boys.  The  village  has  a chance  to 
develop  unofficial  and  unpaid  teachers  of  play  life.  What 
the  scoutmaster  does  for  boy  life,  might  be  done  by  nth- 
el’s  for  the  general  play  life  of  the  community.  If  the 
to\vn  has  but  one  church,  its  play  life  may  well  develop 
in  connection  with  the  church. 

The  interesting  communities  of  the  world  are  not 
all  large  cities.  Most  of  us  would  rather  visit  Oxford 
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than  to  visit  London.  Obei’ammergau  has  more  charm 
than  does  Berlin.  And  in  America  thousands  have  passed 
by  Des  Moines  to  spend  time  in  the  wayside  shrine  known 
as  “The  Little  Brown  Church”. 

The  period  of  decentralization  will  set  in  in  America 
one  of  these  days.  Not  always  will  we  be  building  large 
cities  larger  and  larger.  Henry  Ford  is  right.  We  will 
have  small  manufacturing  units  in  villages  to  use  up  the 
winter  time. 

But  between  now  and  then  the  engineer  of  a social 
religion  has  much  to  do.  The  evils  of  village  life  may 
be  largely  eliminated.  And  when  this  engineer  of  so- 
cial religion  has  finished  his  task  no  one  will  ever  again 
suggest  that  “the  devil  made  the  small  town.” 


MISSIONARY  NEXT  DOOR 

Much  of  the  promotion  of  the  community  church  idea 
is  simply  an  extension  from  town  to  town  of  a good  idea. 
A successful  community  church  always  leads  to  inquiry 
and  emulation.  Were  the  sixteen  hundred  community 
churches  in  America  aware  of  their  opportixnities,  the 
practice  of  Christian  worship  might  be  revived  in  many 
hundreds  of  communities  this  coming  year. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  development  of  the  fed- 
erated church  in  Ohio  into  a larger  parish.  Small  com- 
munities round  about  will  be  under  one  pastoral  unity. 
Eventually  this  will  mean  that  the  federated  church 
must  have  a staff  instead  of  a single  minister.  More  of- 
ten, however,  the  community  church  minister  is  invited  to 
speak  in  an  adjacent  village.  The  work  in  the  new  village 
is  organized  and  put  under  its  own  leadership. 

Ministers  who  have  opportunity  to  speak  upon  com- 
munity church  themes  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  leave 
behind  them  literature  that  may  be  perused  by  the  peo- 
ple. Tracts,  booklets  and  sample  copies  of  The  Commu- 
nity Churchman  are  all  aids  in  making  a community 
more  aware  of  its  religious  oppoidunities. 

The  town  paper  has  been  made  the  medium  for  car- 
rying the  new  idea  to  a good  many  communities.  Editors 
are  willing  to  publish  communications  from  responsible 
people  suggesting  community  improvement. 

In  an  Illinois  town,  hopelessly  over-churched,  a lay- 
man has  recently  financed  a conference  of  laymen  with 
outside  speakers  coming  to  talk  on  the  community 
church  and  commiTnity  development.  This  layman  has 
long  been  a reader  of  the  literature  of  the  community 
making  his  town  think  in  terms  of  more  effective  religious 
church  movement,  and  has  his  own  unique  method  of 
organization. 


ERA  OF  CONTROVERSY  HAS  SPENT  ITSELF 

The  era  of  theological  controversy  following  the 
world  war  seems  to  have  spent  itself.  The  announcements 
of  national  gatherings  of  the  various  denominations  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  seem  to  be 
devoid  of  the  sensationalism  connected  with  announce- 
ments in  previous  years.  The  Presbyterians  will  have  the 
Princeton  Seminary  case  on  its  hands,  but  that  is  not 
strictly  a theological  squabble. 

The  theological  censor  has  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self thoroughly  despised  by  the  general  public.  The  ego- 
tism of  the  man  who  sets  himself  up  as  a judge  of  his 
brethren  is  colossal.  The  sins  against  Christianity  of 
this  sort  has  made  clear  to  the  big  world  that  whatever 
Christianity  may  or  may  not  be,  at  least  it  is  not  a spirit 
of  hate  and  persecution. 

But  these  quieter  times  may  only  result  in  obscuring 
our  fundamental  Christian  issues.  The  denominational 
programs  have  a sameness  that  palls  upon  the  seasoned 


convention-goer.  The  delegate  must  hear  the  same  old 
speeches  often  made  by  the  same  old  secretaries  making 
the  same  old  contentions.  These  have  the  one  plaint — not 
enoug'h  money  has  come  in. 

And  meanwhile  great  spiritual  issues  confront  this 
age.  America  has  forsaken  the  churches  and  taken  to 
Sunday  golf  and  automobile  trips.  Prohibition  is  threat- 
ened by  the  opposition  of  a powerful  group  of  commercial 
interests.  Crime  has  become  so  general  that  President 
Hoover  thinks  our  national  foundations  are  slipping.  Po- 
litical graft  eats  up  the  resources  of  the  tax-payers.  Lux- 
"ury  has  softened  the  moral  fiber  of  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. Our  international  relations  are  illogical,  and  may 
lead  to  grave  misunderstandings.  And  while  great  causes 
like  these  challenge  the  church,  we  shall  continue  to  hear 
of  budgets  and  machinery  and  institutionalism.  The 
voice  of  prophecy  is  well  nigh  silent. 
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bership  nearly  48  per  cent.  The  Sunday  school  and 
yoiing  people’s  society  each  gained  over  100  per  cent. 
These  gains  were  due  to  the  federated  plan  and  to  able 
pastoral  leadership  which  this  plan  makes  more  likely  for 
a small  church.  They  are  all  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause during  the  period  of  ten  years  the  popitlation  of  the 
town  decreased  from  1,219  to  936. 

In  Ashland,  a town  of  about  2,500  population,  the 
Congregational,  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  have  been 
federated  for  nearly  ten  years.  The  united  church  has  a 
budget  of  $5,500  and  pays  its  minister  $2,750,  besides  par- 
sonage. The  missionary  giving  for  the  various  denomina- 
tions has  been  maintained.  The  annual  canvass  covers  all 
the  Protestant  homes  in  the  town,  and  the  weekly  church 
paper  has  a circulation  of  400  copies.  The  total  church 
membership  is  about  350,  120  of  whom  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  church  in  the  past  three  years.  The 
church  school  is  thoroughly  organized  and  departmental- 
ized. The  young  people’s  department  has  a constituency 
of  174.  When  the  federation  was  established,  two  of  the 
churches  had  no  pastors  and  no  money  for  fuel,  and  the 
Baptist  church  had  a student  pastor  only  because  of  in- 
vested funds.  There  has  been  a general  improvement  in 
the  spirit  and  government  of  the  town  because  of  the  in- 
flueiice  of  the  federated  church,  which  regards  its  tasks 
and  ministry  as  community-wide. 

The  movement  in  Massachusetts  has  spread  to  larger 
communities  also.  In  Warren  there  are  355  members 
in  the  three-church  federation.  In  Hudson  there  are  398. 
In  Chicopee  there  are  337.  In  Neponset,  part  of  Boston, 
there  are  344.  And  in  the  First  Federated  Church  of 
Boston,  in  Roxbury,  there  are  310.  Lowell  also  has  a 
fiouri.shing  federated  church.  It  seems  likely  that  we 
shall  have  more  and  more  churches  of  this  sort  in  cities. 
Most  of  the  objections  are  theoretical,  and  when  people 
actually  work  together  they  find  it  perfectly  possible  to 
conserve  the  denominational  life  in  a larger  unity.  No 
one  can  estimate  what  far-reaching  effects  this  experi- 
ment may  yet  bring  about.  The  United  Church  in  Canada 
came  partly  from  the  local  unities  in  small  communions, 
and  the  federated  country  church,  which  has  already 
spread  to  the  cities,  may  lead  the  denominations  toward 
some  fulfilment  of  our  Lord’s  prayer  that  they  may  all  be 
one. 

The  writer  is  himself  the  part-time  pastor  of  a fed- 
erated church,  in  which  for  sixteen  years  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists  have  worked  together  with  increasing 
effectiveness.  Last  June,  he  immersed  three  young  men  in 
a lake,  and  the  Congregational  deacons  then  served  the 
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c-omnmnioii  at  the  service  held  in  the  nearby  farm- 
house. 

We  can  succeed  with  federated  churches  if  we  sin- 
cerely want  to  serve  our  community  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  We  must  secure  a large  measure  of  unanimity  on 
the  part  of  the  local  people  and  also  the  approval  of  the 
denominational  officials.  The  adoption  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  should  he  followed  by  united  effort  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  church  life,  under  the  leadership  of  a 


l)roadminded  and  earnest  minister.  If  this  is  done  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  failure. 

The  next  .step  after  the  local  federated  church  is  the 
Larger  Parish,  in  v.hich  several  communities  cooperate 
in  maintaining  a staff’  of  trained  specialists,  covering  an 
adequate  area  with  adecjuatc  men  and  women  leaders. 
The  federated  church  fits  veiy  well  into  this  now  generally 
approved  .scheme  for  rural  church  administration. — Fed- 
eral Council  Bulletin. 


A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIOXAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

We  finish  this  month  our  daily  devotional  reading  of  the 
Psalms.  We  have  spent  more  than  live  months  reading  this  great 
book  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  so  expressive  of  personal  religion  in  its 
hours  of  triumph,  success,  despair  and  failure.  Notice  that  the 
book  of  Psalms  begins  with  the  promise  of  blessing  and  ends  with 
a great  a.scription  of  praise. 

Having  finished  the  reading  of  the  Psalms,  we  shall  take  up 
next  readings  from  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  If  you  will  real- 
ly take  the  time  to  study  each  day’s  chapter,  you  will  discover 
how  surprisingly  modern  the  message  of  the  propliet  is.  Be  sure 
to  note  that  “The  whale”  is  not  the  greatest  thing  in  the  book 
of  Jonah.  What  really  is  the  greatest  thing  in  this  remarkable 
book?  Try  to  find  it,  as  you  read  a chapter  a day. 

Week  of  June  16:  June  16,  Psalm  146;  June  17,  Psalm  147; 
June  18,  Psalm  148;  June  19,  Psalm  149;  .Tune  20,  Psalm  150;  June 
21,  Jonali  1;  June  22,  Jonah  2. 

Week  of  June  23:  June  23,  Jonah  3;  .Tune  24,  Jonah  4;  June 
25,  Mieah  1;  June  26,  Micah  2;  June  27,  Micah  3;  June  28,  Micah 
4;  June  29,  Micah  5. 

Week  of  June  30:  June  30,  Micah  6;  July  1,  Micah  7;  July  2, 
Amos  1;  July  3,  Amos  2;  July  4,  Amos  3;  July  5,  Amos  4;  July  6, 
Amos  5. 

Week  of  July  7:  July  7,  Amos  6;  July  8,  Amos  7;  July  9, 
Amos  8;  July  10,  Amos  9;  July  11,  Hosea  1;  .July  12,  Hosea  2;  July 
13,  Hosea  3. 

Week  of  July  14:  July  14,  Hosea  4;  July  15,  Hosea  5;  July  16, 
Hosea  6;  July  17,  Hosea  7;  July  IS,  Hosea  8;  July  19,  Hosea  9; 
July  20,  Hosea  10. 

• • • • • 

UNIFORM  SUNDAY"  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

June  16 — “Judah  Taken  Captive” — II  Kings  25:1-21. 

“Righteousness  exalteth  a nation:  but  sin  is  a reproach  to 
any  people.”  Judah  was  now  reaping  the  harvest  of  the  seed 
sown  by  the  breaking  of  the  laws  of  God.  The  people  of  Judah 
had  paved  the  roadway  for  their  own  punishment  and  destruction. 
To  be  led  away  captive  was  a terrible  punishment  indeed.  It 
meant  giving  up  everything  at  home  and  being  forced  to  go  away 
to  a foreign  land.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  captives  sat  under 
the  willow  trees  by  the  river  of  Babylon  weeping  for  the  home- 
land. The  treatment  of  captive  peoples  by  oriental  monarchs  was 
de.sperately  cruel.  Witness  the  treatment  of  King  Zedekiah,  the 
slaying  of  his  sons  before  his  eyes,  and  then  the  putting  out  of 
his  eyes.  From  that  day  to  this,  under  the  influence  of  Christ, 
the  world  has  made  great  strides  in  kind  and  human  treatment. 
More  terribly  destructive  forces  are  at  hand  now  than  in  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  such  as  poison  gas,  but  may  the  good 
Lord  deliver  us  from  their  use  in  another  war  w'hich  could  easily 
mean  the  destruction  of  civilization.  Let  man  instead  use  the 
forces  of  the  universe  for  the  good  of  the  race. 

We  may  well  wonder  what  would  have  been  the  future  his- 
tory of  Judah  had  her  people  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  prophets  of 
God.  The  heights  of  moral  greatness  to  which  the  nation  was 
brought  by  Samuel,  David,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  could  have  been  mul- 
tiplied over  and  over  again,  if  all  the  kings  who  governed  the  na- 
tion had  been  men  after  God’s  own  heart. 

How  long  will  the  United  States  of  America  stand  as  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth?  Only  as  long  as  she  holds  to  the 
abiding  principles  of  righteousness  as  revealed  in  God’s  holy  law% 
His  revealed  way  of  living,  can  our  nation  continue  its  place  of 
moral  leadership  in  the  world. 

• • • • • 

June  23 — “A  Psalm  of  Praise” — Psalm  103:1-22 

Last  week’s  lesson  was  a lesson  of  despair,  but  of  solemn  warn- 
ing to  walk  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  The  lesson  of  today 
centers  in  that  joy  which  comes  to  a person  who  finds  himself  in 
harmony  with  God.  This  is  a Psalm  of  praise  for  the  mercies 


of  God.  “It  is  one  of  tlie  richest  and  most  beautiful  poems  in 
the  entire  hymn  Imok  of  the  ancient  Jews.” 

“Count  your  many  blessings,  name  them  one  by  one.  Count 
your  many  blessings,  see  what  God  hath  done.”  Regardless  of  our 
trials,  these  words  can  he  the  song  of  every  heart. 

Back  of  a heart  filled  with  thanksgiving  is  an  earnest  faith 
in  God.  What  we  daily  enjoy  in  life  we  naturally  connect  with 
God  who  is  the  greatest  Giver  in  the  universe.  He  merits  our 
hearty  jiraise.  “In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  be- 
ing.” 

Complete  forgiveness  of  sin  is  easily  understood  when  we 
realize  that  God  is  our  heavenly  Father.  But  there  must  be  on 
our  part  a desire  for  forgiveness. 

What  a gem  of  truth  this  is:  “As  the  heaven  is  high  above 

the  earth,  so  great  is  His  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  Him.” 
God  can  only  really  bless  those  who  have  a right  attitude  toward 
Him. 

• ••••• 

June  30 — “Review:  Prophets  and  Kings  of  Judah’s  Decline” — 

PsaJm  130 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  had  no  lack  of  mighty  men  of  God. 
No  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  ever  had  such  a 
long  line  of  clear  visioned  men  who  stood  for  high  ideals  for 
both  the  nation  and  individuals. 

It  was  the  business  of  each  proj)het  to  analyze  the  nation’s 
life  as  he  found  it,  to  commend  what  deserved  commendation,  to 
warn  against  that  which  was  destroying,  and  to  extend  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Lord;  “I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love: 
therefore  with  loving  kindness  have  I drawn  thee.” 

Each  king,  as  he  took  the  throne,  whether  in  Judah  or  in 
Israel,  had  a supreme  choice  to  make.  W’ould  he  lead  his  peo- 
ple upward  to  God  or  downward  to  destruction?  Pew  were  the 
kings,  such  as  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  who  chose  the  right  path.  The 
abiding  names  of  Judah’s  history  are  those  who  chose  the  pathway 
of  God. 

Refreshing  indeed  is  the  story  of  the  Rechabites  in  this  our 
day  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  They  held  fast  to  the  high 
principles  to  which  they  had  been  pledged.  Will  the  American 
X^eople  observe  the  law  of  the  land? 

• ••••• 

July  7 — “The  Story  of  Ezekiel” — Ezekiel  1:1-3;  2:1-3:27;  8:1^; 

11:22-25  ; 24:15-24;  33:30-33. 

Ezekiel  was  one  of  the  projihets  of  the  Exile.  Among  the 
eaj)tive  Jews  in  Babylon  he  was  a comfort  and  jiower.  He  was  a 
prophet  of  visions.  He  was  a watchman  or  sentinel. 

“Equipiied  with  a message  from  the  Lord,  Ezekiel  dared  face 
any  people.  He  was  to  utter  God’s  words.”  It  is  so  with  the 
projihets  of  any  time.  He  who  has  a message  from  God  must 
sj)eak  it,  regardless  of  the  response. 

Ezekiel,  having  lived  both  in  the  home-land  and  in  the  land 
of  exile,  had  a fine  opportunity  to  observe  the  manner  of  the  life 
of  the  peoi)le.  He  saw  little  hoiie  as  the  nation  went  toward  its 
doom  in  the  home  land.  But  with  a repentant  spirit  in  Babylon, 
he  saw  the  embryonic  spirit  of  a new  nation.  In  the  face  of  this 
he  had  no  need  to  be  discouraged  in  the  light  of  the  slowness  of 
the  people  in  recognizing  his  call  as  a prophet. 

Do  you  let  your  ears  hear  the  voice  of  God  as  He  speaks  to 
you  through  the  prophets  of  today? 

• ••••• 

July  14 — “Ezekiel  Teaches  Personal  Responsibility” — Ezekiel 
18:1-32;  33:1-20 

“To  make  it  clear  that  before  God  each  person  is  responsible 
for  his  own  moral  conduct;”  in  these  words  the  purpose  of  this 
lesson  has  been  well  stated.  Each  one  must  meet  the  consequences 
•of  his  own  life.  Y'ou  and  I arc  responsible  for  the  life  that  we 
live. 

“God’s  immutable  moral  laws  require  that  the  sinning  soul 
shall  die,  that  is,  be  eternally  separated  from  God.  But  God  has 
a gracious  way  for  man’s  freedom  from  the  penalties  attached  to 
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Bin.  Of  this  way  of  escape  many  must  be  told  by  commissioned 
persons,  who  have  received  authority  from  God  to  warn  against 
continuance  in  sins  and  to  promise  escape  for  the  repentant.” 
God  has  great  pleasure  in  the  life  of  the  righteous,  wdien  His 
love  for  the  sinner  is  fully  accepted.  Past  sins  are  blotted  out. 
Warning,  the  despairing  cry  of  penitence,  and  complete  forgiveness, 
and  holy  li\ing;  these  are  the  natural  steps  to  a holy  life.  Each 
one  stands  or  falls  before  God  in  the  light  of  his  faith  and  deeds. 
««#••• 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

June  16— “Preparing  for  Voluntary  Cliristian  Service” — I Tim- 
othy 4:9-16. 

June  23 — “Jesus  Teaching  Us  Self-Control” — I Peter  2:11-20. 
June  30 — “Heroes  of  Christianity  in  America” — II  Corinthians 
11:23-33. 

July  7— “ What  lias  Made  America  What  It  Is?” — Deuteronomy 
8:1-20. 

July  14 — “The  Christian  Sunday— What  It  Is  For  and  Why” — 
Luke  4:16-22. 


SECRETARY’S  JOTTINGS 


By  J.  Robert  Hargreaves. 

As  per  the  announcement  in  my  last  letter,  the  new  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Council,  the  Home  Missions  Council, 
and  tlie  Community  Church  Workers,  three  each,  was  duly  organ- 
ized on  the  first  iiay  of  May.  The  members  from  the  Federal 
Council  are  Frederick  L.  Flagley,  of  New  York,  L.  W.  McCreary, 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  E.  D.  Kolilstedt,  of  Philadelphia;  from 
the  Home  Missions  Council,  Ralph  S.  Adams,  of  Philadelphia, 
Herman  N.  Morse  and  Charles  H.  Sears,  of  New  York;  for  the 
Community  Church  Workers,  R.  E.  Shields,  of  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.  J.,  M.  W.  Van  Tassell,  of  Camden,  N.  Y.,  and  Carl  S.  Weist, 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  The  secretaries  of  the  several  councils  are 
members  ex-oflicio.  The  officers,  who  will  form  the  executive  sec- 
tion of  the  committee,  are  L.  W.  McCreary,  chairman ; W.  R.  King, 
treasurer,  and  J.  Robert  Hargreaves,  corresponding  secretary. 
The  following  form  letter,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  types  of 
community  churches,  setting  forth  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
committee  will  read  something  as  follows: 

“You  have  probably  learned  of  the  working  agreement  es- 
tablished between  the  Home  Missions  Council,  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Community  Church  Workers,  and  of  the  committee 
appointed  as  a medium  for  the  suggested  related  activities. 

“Permit  mo  to  say  that  the  committee  is  now  duly  organized, 
functioning,  and  ready  not  only  to  further  the  work  of  the  Five 
Year  Program,  but  also  to  render  any  assistance  within  its  power, 
to  tlie  community  churches  of  whatever  type. 

“In  so  far  as  may  be  desired,  and  as  is  possible  within  our 
limits,  we  will  hold  towards  community  churches  the  helpful  rela- 
tion which  is  expected  from  the  headquarters  of  any  single  denom- 
ination to  its  indvidual  church.  In  so  doing  we  will  express  the 
attitude  and  spirit  of  Christendom  in  its  united  field. 

‘ ‘ If  such  familiarity  as  we  may  have  with  precedents,  or  such 
or  such  contacts  as  we  have  witli  present  organizations,  can  be 
of  help  to  you  in  any  problem  we  will  be  glad  to  be  called  upon. 
In  the  case  of  pastorless  churches,  we  will,  through  the  correspond- 
ing secretary,  be  glad  to  name  investigated  candidates.  In  the 
matter  of  benevolences  we  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  par- 
ticular needs  and  opportunites  of  the  hour,  as  those  needs  are  car- 
ed for  by  the  well  organized  missionary  boards,  by  union  efforts, 
and  1)V  2irivate  enterprise.  We  cordially  invite  j^our  affiliation 
and  cooperation.” 

* * • • « 

At  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  the  latter  part  of  April  your  secre- 
tary attended  a meeting  of  the  newly  forming  State  Council  of 
Churches.  A larger  and  more  completely  representative  gathering 
is  being  planned  for  the  early  part  of  June  and  I am  asked  to 
give  a deserij)tion  of  the  plan  of  work  of  the  Community  Re- 
ligious Movement  under  the  new  arrangements. 

***** 

On  April  28th,  a conference  of  Community  Church  Workers 
was  held  at  the  Union  Roads  church,  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo. 
There  was  an  afternoon  and  evening  session,  in  each  of  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  a part.  The  attendance  was  good  and 
the  interest  quite  pronounced.  A western  New  York  committee 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  movement  and  for  ultimate  coopera- 
tion with  the  Joint  Committee,  above  referred  to,  was  formed. 
Ellsworth  N.  Croll,  of  the  Oak  Grove  Church,  of  Buffalo,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  first  general  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Oak  Grove  Church  next  October. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  just  what  is  the  purpose  of  such  a 
committee  or  council,  and  why  not  leave  all  community  church 
inteiestB  to  the  several  state  councils  of  churches  t In  the  first 


place  there  are  only  a very  few  community  churches  which  have 
round  any  definite  place  in  the  state  councils,  and  then  only 
through  individuals  not  regarded  as  definite  cnurch  representa- 
tives. The  brethren  in  Micfiigan  will  endeavor  to  find  a way  to 
incorporate  our  churches  in  their  organization.  The  puzzle  is 
simply  a matter  of  technique.  Just  how  can  a group  of  churches, 
not  a denomination,  be  collectively  represented  in  a council  which 
is  generally  recognized  as  of  denominational  appointees?  It  is 
said,  “where  there  is  a will  there  is  a wej^”  In  several  Councils 
there  is  a “will”,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  a “way”  which  vyill 
not  conllict  with  our  interdenominational  church  principles  will  be 
found.  I feel  sure  it  will  be  found.  However,  there  is  auotlier 
matter  which  enters  into  the  question  of  community  church  coun- 
cils. There  is  a natural  tendency  for  people,  with  common  prob- 
lems  and  similar  interests,  to  seek  mutual  council.  The  churches 
dealing  with  student  problems  council  together  and  in  doing  so 
find  encouraging  fellowship.  Many  community  churches  have  in- 
terests in  common  with  each  other  and  their  coming  together  for 
fellowship  and  council  should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  a 
desire  to  be  considered  a groiqi  apart. 

In  a recent  conference  with  Bishop  Meade,  of  the  Methodist 
church,  it  was  suggested  that  a section  of  the  state  meeting  of 
that  denomination  be  given  over  to  tlie  consideration  of  commu- 
nity church  interests  and  that  community  churches  adjacent  to 
the  place  of  meeting  be  invited  in  for  council  and  fellowship.  The 
idea  is  to  receive  consideration.  If  the  different  denominations 
would,  in  their  stated  gatherings,  make  such  provision  it  might 
meet  the  natural  requirement  for  association  and  also  lead  to 
a clearer  and  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  Community 
Religious  Movement. 

The  Iowa  Conference  committee  is  showing  an  attitude  which, 
I wish,  might  become  the  standard  characteristic  of  all  our  an- 
nual gatherings.  They  are  expressing  willingness  to  turn  over  their 
jirogram  to  the  consideration  of  the  religious  needs  of  rural  and 
suburban  communities  without  special  emphasis  on  any  particu- 
lar form  of  church  organization,  and  plan  to  invite  officials  of  other 
councils  to  take  a part  in  the  making  out  of  the  program.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  with  the  first  Federated  church,  of  Des- 
Moines.  We  hope  it  will  make  wholesome  history,  and  clear  the 
atmosphere  concerning  the  attitude  of  community  churches  to  the 
present  going  order  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

* » • * • 

On  Sunday,  May  5,  I attended  part  of  the  organization  ser- 
vices of  a church  in  Land-o ’-Lakes,  Wisconsin.  The  steps  which 
led  up  to  the  organization  of  this  church  are  unusual.  A few  peo- 
ple from  Winuetka,  111.,  who  own  summer  cottages  in  that  lake 
region  became  vitally  interested  in  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
the  district.  Their  first  step  was  to  engage  a minister,  in  the 
person  of  C.  H.  Warren,  commissioning  him  to  labor  as  he  might 
feel  directed.  Step  number  tw'o  was  the  building  of  a very  nne 
parsonage.  For  the  first  winter  this  house  was  the  place  or  wor- 
ship for  the  locality.  The  third  step  was  the  erection  of  a com- 
munity house  and  the  furnishing  of  the  same  with  suitable  equip- 
ment and  with  a library.  During  these  processes  a church  con- 
sciousness has  developed  among  the  people,  or,  to  state  it  more  ac- 
curately, has  spread  from  the  Wiunetka  Christians  and  the  min- 
ister’s family  through  the  neighborhood,  resulting  in  the  organiza- 
tion just  now  effected.  Land-o ’-Lakes  is  a district  vvhicli  has 
several  of  the  unhappy  tendencies  of  the  lumbering  days,  and 
this  bit  of  leaven  wliich  has  been  set  to  work  by  these  summer 
residents  has  been  a real  God-seud.  Northern  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Michigan  is  a territory  for  community  endeavor,  and 
more  developments  may  be  looked  for.  Part  of  last  night  and 
of  today  has  been  spent  in  consultations  about  that  district. 

• • • * • 

During  this  month  some  time  was  spent  in  Colorado.  Nearly 
every  district  has  problems  peculiar  to  itself  and  Colorado  is  no 
exception.  A meeting  of  community  church  peojile  was  held  at 
the  Denver  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  May  10.  So  far  as  1 know,  this  was 
the  first  gathering  of  such  a character  held  in  Colorado.  We  or- 
ganized a state  committee  for  the  furtherance  of  the  movement 
and  for  purposes  of  cooperation  with  the  Joint  Committee  in 
New  York.  The  chairman  of  the  group  is  A.  A.  Heinlein,  pastor 
of  the  community  church,  of  Walsenburg;  the  secretary  is  Dr. 
McCormack,  of  the  Washington  Park  church  in  Denver. 

Colorado  is  a state  of  considerable  and  impressive  distances. 
On  a Saturday  I was  driven  the  distance  of  275  miles  for  one  Sun- 
day appointment  and  then  a little  run  of  a hundred  miles  for  the 
second  appointment.  The  weather  on  the  Saturday  was  said  to 
be  ‘ ‘ unusual  ’ ’.  The  entire  drive  was  through  a heavy  rain  and 
snow  storm.  The  Sunday  drive  was  a little  better,  but  not  too 
“usual”. 

Though  the  journeys  may  have  been  a bit  cool,  the  church 
contacts  were,  by  way  of  contrast,  most  warm  and  inspiring.  On 
the  Sunday  morning  I preached  at  the  rural  church  near  Monte 
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A’ista,  E.  L.  Tuck,  pastor.  This  church  organization,  which  is 
probably  the  largest  in  the  country,  holds  its  services  in  the  Val- 
ley High  School,  said  to  be  the  linest  rural  scliool  in  the  state. 
I hope  they  will  long  continue  to  hold  their  services  in  the  school 
for  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  church  work.  In  this  congre- 
gation, and  in  the  community  generally,  we  saw  a demonstration  of 
the  art  of  living  together.  The  people  are  united  in  their  religious 
e.Kpression,  in  industry,  and  in  their  social  life.  They  have  a 
Sunday  school  of  about  200,  and  a congregation  of  like  proj)ortions. 
One  could  not  view  this  harmonious  group,  and  contemplate  its 
inlluence,  without  rejoicing  in  an  anticipated  spread  of  the  united 
rural  church.  In  the  evening,  I preached  at  Walsenburg.  This 
church  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ileinlein  has  reached 
a membership  of  about  500,  and  is  exerting  a wholesome  influence 
in  the  entire  region.  They  are  about  to  break  ground  for  a 
community  house,  the  money  for  this  unit  of  their  anticipated 
building  ci)uii<ment  being  now  in  sight.  This  is  a church  run  by 
business  men  and  in  a business-like  manner.  (B>^  the  way  it  has 
the  largest  subscription  list  in  the  country  for  The  Churchman.) 

Another  contact  in  Colorado  was  at  the  Montclair  church,  in 
Denver.  Most  of  the  community  churches  of  Denver  are  of  the 
denominational  type.  The  Montclair  church  is  of  the  independ- 
ent or  interdenominational  order.  I experienced  a little  hesita- 
tion in  acce]ding  the  invitation  to  speak  at  this  church,  for  a 
letter  had  been  forwarded  inviting  me  to  a meeting  with  the 
church  coinieil  of  the  Winnetka  church  on  the  same  evening,  and 
1 wanted  to  get  back  to  Chicago  for  that  gathering.  However, 
when  1 realized  the  brave  effort  of  the  Montclair  people  I could 
not  turn  aside  from  the  invitation,  nor  deny  myself  the  privilege 
of  such  a contact.  I know  the  Winnetka  brethren  will  endorse  the 
decision.  This  church  has  started  in  the  one  inadequately  church- 
ed region  of  Denver,  and  is  an  illustration  of  an  accomplishment, 
without  missionary  aid,  which  might  have  been  frustrated  had 
missionary  aid,  requiring  a specific  denominational  allegiance, 
been  fortlicomng.  About  twelve  families,  having  membership  in 
several  different  churches  concluded  they  needed  a district  church. 
They  secured  funds  to  run  their  anticipated  W'ork  for  a period 
of  three  mouths  and  then  approached  Dr.  Sykes,  who  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  free  ,to  lead  them.  They  have  been  running  less 
than  a year,  and  now  have  about  95  families  in  their  interdenom- 
inational constituency,  and  their  future  seems  quite  definitely  se- 
cure. Should  that  day  soon  come  when  Home  Hission  Societies 
find  a way  to  pool  their  funds  for  the  aid  of  causes  like  the  one 
described,  this  congregation  could  make  fine  use  of  a little  help 
and  greatly  speed  their  development.  In  the  meantime  they  are 
determined  to  carry  on,  and  their  efforts  are  being  abundantly 
blessed.  They  are  unusually  fortunate  in  having  the  help  of  Dr. 
Sykes.  Before  the  union  in  Canada  he  had  been  pastor  of  such 
churches  as  the  St.  .lames  Methodist  Church,  in  Montreal,  and  the 
Grace  Church  in  Winnipeg  and  after  the  union  had  experience  in 
the  United  Church.  He  knows  his  ground. 

iVly  s]).'ice  must  be  more  than  taken  and  I must  close  this  let- 
ter. The  first  part  of  June,  I am  to  be  in  New  York  and  also  in 
attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Conven- 
tion of  Union  and  Federated  Churches.  I will  start  my  next  letter 
with  a work  about  that  meeting.  The  meeting  with  the  New 
England  brethren  is  being  anticipated  with  pleasure. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  use  of  the  Old  Testament  In  current  curricula,  by  Robert 
Senect  Smith,  Century  Co.,  1929,  $2.25. 

The  author  investigated  the  original  International  Graded 
Series,  the  Constructive  Studies  (University  of  Chicago  Press), 
the  Completely  Graded  Series  (Scribner’s),  the  Deacon  Course 
(Unitarian),  the  Christian  Nurture  Series  (Episcopal)  and  the 
Abingdon  Week-Day  Textbooks.  The  revised  International  Grad- 
ed courses  have  been  issued  since  the  book  went  to  press.  Other 
courses  not  reviewed  are  the  Lutheran  Graded  Series,  the  West- 
minster Textbooks,  the  International  Group  Graded  Series,  the 
International  Uniform  Lessons  and  the  Improved  Uniform  Lessons. 

The  fact-findings  and  opinions  include  the  following: 

That  the  use  made  of  O.  T.  material  is,  generally  speaking, 
in  harmony  witli  the  prevailing  standards  of  critical  O.  T.  scholar- 
ship, although  in  some  instances  the  writers  of  courses  for  younger 
children  have  made  out  Jacob,  Joseph,  David  and  Solomon  “bet- 
ter men  than  they  really  were’’;  that  Cain  and  Abel,  the  tower  of 
Babel,  the  deceptions  practiced  by  Abraham,  Abraham’s  attempted 
oacrifiee  of  Isaac,  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  Jacob’s  stock-breeding  experiments,  Jephthah,  Micah 
and  his  idol,  and  the  exploits  of  Samson  appear  seldom  or  never; 
that  the  O.  T.  miracle  stories  are  not  well  adapted  to  use  with 
young  children  and  should  be  deferred  until  “the  pupil  has  devel- 
oped the  ability  to  investigate  evidence,  to  sift  truth  from  myth, 
to  see  the  place  of  miracles  in  the  evolution  of  religious  experi- 
enee,  and  to  perceive  the  spiritual  value  that  underlks  the  O.  T. 


writers’  faith  in  a God-filled  universe;  “that  most  of  the  O.  T. 
stories  used  “are  not  only  adult  situations,  but  they  are  often 
foreign  to  the  life  and  jiroblems  of  ]iresent-day  society”,  and 
consecjuently  the  series  do  not,  in  general,  satisfactorily  serve  the 
social  objectives  found  in  Jesus’  jirogram  for  tin*  Kingdom  of  God; 
that  the  kindergarten  writers  have  been  most  successful  in  treating 
O.  T.  material,  with  its  orient:il  imagery  suiti-<i  to  the  matter-of- 
fact  children  of  the  western  worbl;  that  the  newer  series  use  le.ss 
O.  T.  material  than  the  older;  th.'it  the  lower  courses  generally 
use  more  than  the  higlier;  and  that  the  “ pujiil-centered  principle 
of  lesson  jilanning  and  lesson  construction  has  been  increasinglv 
followed  in  the  newer  curricula”. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  discussing  the  use  of  O.  T.  material 
the  author  has  treated  various  characteristics  of  the  ideal  cur- 
riculum, so  that  while  the  book  does  not  cover  the  entire  field  of 
published  courses  it  is  ;i  valu.able  reference  book  for  Sunday  .School 
Superintendents  and  others  whose  diity  it  is  to  select  lesson  ma- 
terial.— G.  L.  Chindahl. 


There  is  scarcely  a Congregational  superintendent  in  the 
country  who  has  not  given  and  is  not  giving  large  blocks  of  time 
to  doing  away  v\-ith  overchurehing  and  with  the  development  of 
worthy  community  churches.  Sometimes  the  charge  is  made  that 
the  continued  excess  of  churches  in  small  communities  is  due  to 
the  conservatism  of  denominational  leaders.  This,  of  course,  is 
true  in  many  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  other 
cases  where  the  leadership  is  ahead  of  the  sentiment  in  the  com- 
munities themselves.  The  task  of  leadershij)  is  constantly  to  keep 
ahead  of  public  opinion  and  to  educate  it.  It  would  be  indeed  a 
tragedy  if  through  any  lack  of  statesmanship  or  alertness  home 
missionary  leaders  should  fail  to  put  their  experience  and  their 
ability  at  the  disposal  of  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  need 
of  American  Protestantism  today. 

As  one  visualizes  the  union  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
America,  one  has  a feeling  that  a precursor  of  this  union  and  a 
means  toward  it  will  be  the  development  of  cooperative  enter- 
prises in  home  missions  far  beyond  what  is  now  the  situation.  \ 
good  many  things  which  we  are  now  doing  separately  and  into 
which  we  are  putting  home  missionary  money  could  mueh  bet- 
ter be  done  together,  and  we  must  somehow  develop  ways  by  which 
the  money  contributed  by  Congregationalists  will  be  put  with 
money  contributed  by  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  the  rest, 
and  this  money  used  for  an  enterprise  which  no  denomination 
could  conduct  alone.  There  are  a considerable  number  of  such  en- 
terprises on  the  foreign  field.  We  must  look  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  them  on  the  home  field. 

Two  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  organic 
unity  is  coming.  For  a number  of  years  the  Congregational,  Bap- 
tist, and  Methodist  churches  of  a New  England  state  had  been  at- 
tacking in  a vigorous  way  the  problem  of  the  overchurched  small 
community  and  had  made  some  real  progress  in  dealing  with  it. 
The  representatives  of  these  three  denominations  were  called  to- 
gether to  review'  this  progress  and  to  determine  what  more  need- 
ed to  be  done.  When  the  end  of  the  meeting  neared  someone  ven- 
tured the  proposal  that  that  group  put  itself  on  record  as  believ- 
ing that  the  time  had  now  come  for  the  Congregational,  Baptist, 
and  Methodist  denominations  in  that  state  organically  to  unite.  If 
such  a proposal  had  been  made  in  a similar  group  ten  years  before, 
its  support  would  indeed  have  been  scanty.  After  the  j'ears  of 
working  together  and  achieving  definite  results  through  the  spirit 
and  the  practice  of  co-operation,  the  group  not  only  discussed 
this  proposal  but  when  it  came  to  a vote  divided  equally  with  re- 
gard to  its  present  practical  urgency. 

Similarl}',  in  Porto  Rico  the  home  missionary  agencies  have 
been  co-operating  in  various  ways  and  supporting  numerous  joint 
enterprises.  Now  the  boards  at  home  are  greeted  with  the  ques- 
tion: “Why,  if  such  co-operation  has  been  possible  and  has 
achieved  such  good  results,  cannot  the  several  denominations  con- 
cerned organically  unite,” — C.  C.  Merrill  in  Congregationalist. 

HINTS 

Bundles  of  The  Community  Churchman  will  be  sent  free  to 
ministers  who  w-ill  introduce  the  paper  by  a favorable  word.  How 
many  sliall  we  send  you? 

Do  you  know  some  minister  of  a denomination.al  church  who 
is  w'restling  with  his  church  problem.  Why  not  send  him  a trial 
subscription  for  25  cents? 

A most  effective  way  to  spread  the  community  church  mes- 
sage is  to  enclose  a tract  with  each  letter. 

Another  use  of  community  church  tracts  is  to  rubber  stamp 
your  local  church  imprint  on  the  tracts  and  see  that  a lot  of 
people  in  your  town  get  them.  It  helps  to  answer  the  questions 
of  people  who  do  not  know  yonr  ebureh. 
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COMMUNITY  CHURCH  NEWS 


Cliristian  Unity  and  its  Effects 

The  next  Pastor’s  Convention  in  Ohio 
to  be  held  Jan.  19-26,  1930,  will  have  its 
central  theme:  “Christian  Unity.’’  The 
effect  of  a larger  unity  of  God’s  people 
will  be  studied  as  related  to  many  of  the 
great  practical  interests  of  the  church. 
Among  these  are  evangelism,  religious  edu- 
cation, youth,  social  ideals,  Christian  mor- 
ality, colleges,  the  missionary  program, 
the  equipment  and  staff  of  the  local  church 
and  the  number  and  quality  of  interde- 
nominational organizations.  A pageant 
of  Christian  unity  will  be  staged  during 
the  convention. 


New  Community  Church 

Each  week  comes  news  of  new  commu- 
nity churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Among  the  latest  is  the 
organization  of  a community  church  at 
Costa  Mesa,  California.  The  pastor  of 
the  church  is  Lyman  R.  Bayard,  former- 
ly connected  with  the  David  C.  Cook 
Publishing  Company. 


Fire  Leads  to  Federation 

The  destruction  of  a Methodist  church 
by  lire  led  the  community  at  Maine,  N.  Y., 
to  consider  the  federation  of  their  church- 
es. This  federation  is  now  complete, 
amalgamating  the  Methodist  and  Congrega- 
tional churches.  Luke  H.  Hovey  is  the 
pastor.  The  Methodist  church  had  115 
members  and  the  Congregational  eluirch 
50.  It  is  hoped  to  get  the  two  denomina- 
tions to  deed  their  property  to  the  Fed- 
erated Association.  In  that  case  repairs 
would  be  made,  and  one  building  modern- 
ized. The  attendance  at  church  and  Sun- 
day school  is  now  much  larger  than  be- 
fore federation.  Maine  is  located  17 
miles  from  Binghampton. 


Federated  Churcli  Chooses 
Building  Site 

Recently  the  Federated  church  of  White- 
water,  Kans.,  voted  to  select  the  Lutheran 
property  as  their  future  building  site.  A 
building  committee  has  been  appointed 
and  plans  will  at  once  be  prepared  and 
estimates  made  on  the  plans.  The  build- 
ing committee  is  visiting  churches  in  oth- 
er towns  to  get  ideas.  The  Federated 
church  had  a Poppy  Day  program  on  Sun- 
day evening  before  Memorial  Day.  The 
pastor,  B.  H.  Sinderson,  was  the  speaker 
at  the  baccalaureate  services  of  the  high 
school. 

Episcopalian  Founds  Community  Church 
Although  the  Living  Church,  in  a recent 
article  puts  a cloud  on  the  community 
church  principle,  John  L.  Lanier,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  has  founded  one  at  Nata- 
lie, Pa.  The  church  has  an  executive 
board  selected  from  all  denominations. 
It  states  as  its  principle: 

“The  human  race  is  one  family,  who, 
having  one  commou  Father  and  inhabitants 
of  the  same  planet,  are  sent  into  the  world 
to  aid,  support,  and  protect  one  another.’’ 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  church  taken  from  a local 
paper : 

Forty-four  of  the  forty-five  protestant 
families  in  the  village  of  Natalie  are 
members  of  St.  Nathaniel’s  Community 
Church  in  an  experiment  that  is  being 
closely  wmtehed  by  leaders  of  the  Harris- 
burg diocese  of  tire  Episcopal  church. 

J.  J.  Lanier,  rector  of  the  Monroe  H. 
Kulp  Memorial  ehuich,  Kulpmont,  father 


of  the  plan,  sees  in  it  hope  for  the  church 
in  small  communities  such  as  Natalie. 

“Any  one  who  accepts  the  religion  of 
Christ  may  join  the  Community  church,’’ 
Rev.  Lanier  said,  “without  interfering 
with  one’s  standing  in  another  church. 
The  platform  on  which  the  Community 
church  is  founded  is  acceptable  to  all 
Christian  churches.  ’ ’ 

“St.  Nathaniel’s  church,”  Mr.  Lanier 
said,  “is  an  experiment  in  the  diocese  of 
Harrisburg,  which  owns  the  church  build- 
ing and  appoints  the  minister  in  charge 
of  the  mission.  The  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  its  book 
of  worship,  the  sacraments  are  administer- 
ed according  to  its  rites  and  its  catechism 
is  its  doctrinal  teaching.” 

The  membership  of  the  Natalie  church 
consists  of  all  Christians  in  the  village 
who  wish  to  attend  services  and  con- 
tribute to  its  support.  The  oflSeial  organi- 
zation is  an  executive  board  selected  from 
all  Christian  denominations,  who  live  in 
Natalie.  Ministers  of  all  Christian 
churches,  Rev.  Lanier  said,  are  invited  to 
preach  to  the  congregation  and  member- 
ship ill  the  Community  church  does  not  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  one ’s  member- 
ship in  any  other  church. — Shamokin  Dis- 
patch, May  4,  1929. 


An  Episcopal  View  of  the 
Community  Church 

A correspondent  writes  “The  Living 
Church,”  asking  for  advice  on  his  rela- 
tionship to  a community  church.  His 
parish  church  is  ten  miles  away  and  there 
is  a community  Protestant  church  in  the 
village  in  which  he  lives.  The  answer  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  organ  to  that 
request  is  interesting. 

First  the  editor  points  out  the  limita- 
tions of  the  community  church. 

‘ ‘ Obviously  the  community  church  can- 
not be  the  spiritual  home  of  the  educated 
Churchman.  It  is  too  narrow.  It  leaves 
out  too  much  that  he  deems  essential.  It 
does  not — it  cannot — satisfy  his  cravings 
after  the  spiritual.  It  cannot  give  him  the 
sacraments.  No,  ‘Puzzled  Reader’  has  no 
option  but  to  keep  up  his  membership  in 
his  parish  church  eight  or  ten  miles  away, 
and  to  attend  its  worship  as  often  as  he 
can.  ’ ’ 

But,  of  course,  that  doesn’t  settle  the 
whole  question.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
there  is  an  attitude  of  sympathy  which 
the  churchman  should  take  toward  the 
community  enterprise.  There  is  a spir- 
itual value  in  the  community  church  and 
it  may  be  a philanthropic  center.  So  a 
further  principle  is  stated. 

“Secondly,  but  never  firstly,  be  sym- 
pathetic with  the  community  church.  It 
is  the  only  community  religion  that  is 
possible  under  American  conditions.  Ac- 
cept membership  if  it  can  be  accorded  on 
the  distinct  condition  that  such  member- 
ship is  subordinate  to  your  real  church 
membership.  If  called  on  to  do  commit- 
tee work  in  benevolences  or  other  dis- 
tinctly good  causes,  do  so  if  you  can. 
Contribute  to  its  support  if  you  can  do 
so  without  lessening  your  more  important 
support  to  your  parish  church  and  the 
church ’s  program.  . . . And  finally 

when  your  diocese  starts  its  mission,  your 
loyalty  belongs  there.” 


New  Federation  Formed  in  Chicago  Area 
The  Methodist  and  Congregational 
churches  at  ViUa  Bidge,  111.,  have  been  fed- 


erated recently.  This  action  was  taken  by 
the  denominational  officials  of  the  area 
involved.  No  particulars  are  in  liand  with 
regard  to  this  achievement. 

Union  Church  Calls  Minister 

The  Union  church  at  Brimfield,  111.,  has 
called  a pastor.  He  is  Herbert  N.  Blake- 
way, of  the  Congregational  persuasion. 
The  former  pastor  is  now  serving  a Con- 
gregational church  in  Galesburg.  Tliis 
Union  church  was  formed  by  action  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  the  Congregation- 
alists.  Dr.  Merrill.  It  includes  former 
Congregationalists  and  Methodists. 


Minister  Visits  Community  Churches 

D.  Andrew  Hovey,  pastor  at  Grandview, 
la.,  and  his  family  came  to  Chicago  to  at- 
tend the  commencement  exercises  at  Mc- 
Cormick Theological  Seminaries.  On  the 
trip  he  visited  a number  of  community 
churches  to  study  their  problem.s,  among 
them  the  church  at  Park  Ridge  and  the 
Federated  church  at  Lyons,  a suburb  of 
Clinton,  Iowa.  He  reports  that  the  pastor 
at  Lyons  has  recently  resigned.  This  pas- 
tor, Daniel  Hogan,  has  gone  to  a Congrega- 
tional church  at  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


Laymen  Set  Up  Conference 

El  Paso,  111.,  is  a town  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred with  eight  churches.  Some  laymen 
took  the  initiative  recently  and  set  uji  a 
community  church  conference  with  pro- 
grams on  successive  evenings.  Among 
those  speaking  at  this  conference  were 
Fred  Nichols,  of  Table  Grove,  111.;  Dr. 
R.  E.  Hieronymus,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois;  Orvis  F.  Jordan,  of  Park  Ridge, 
111.;  and  others.  These  laymen  did  not  try 
to  originate  a church  union  movement  at 
this  time,  but  to  plant  the  seed.  They  will 
give  it  time  to  germinate.  The  churches 
of  the  community  have  a most  difficult 
financial  situation,  and  two  of  them  are 
closed. 


Pastor  at  Eoscoe  Resigns 

H.  Lee  Jacobs,  pastor  at  Eoscoe,  111., 
community  church  has  resigned.  He  has 
been  attending  the  University  of  Chicago 
Divinity  School  the  past  year,  but  has  ren- 
dered an  effective  service  in  the  church. 
The  church  at  Roscoe  is  about  two  years 
old  and  its  organization  has  greatl}'  in- 
creased the  number  of  people  attending 
church  in  that  community. 


Church  Becomes  Self-Supporting 

Sauganash  Community  church,  of  Chi- 
cago is  now  three  years  old.  It  is  an  in- 
dependent church,  but  has  been  receiving- 
aid  in  the  support  of  a pastor  from  the 
Chicago  organization  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  who  have  sought  in  no  way  to 
make  it  a denominational  church.  The 
real  estate  firm  promoting  the  sub-division 
has  erected  a community  building  which 
is  being  used  by  the  church  for  its  meet- 
ings. Beginning  on  July  1,  the  church  be- 
comes self-supporting.  The  Disciples  min- 
ister in  charge  continues. 


Development  at  Kenilworth 

Union  church,  of  Kenilworth,  111.,  will 
canvass  a district  across  the  railroad 
tracks  to  the  west  this  summer  and  seek 
to  enlist  many  new  families  there.  If 
this  effort  is  successful  it  will  compel  a 
new  church  edifice  for  the  present  building 
is  already  taxed.  The  pastor,  Dr.  H.  L. 
Willett,  teaches  old  testament  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  but  lives  on  the  field. 
He  has  been  honored  recently  by  the  nam- 
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ing  of  a library  for  him,  the  Herbert  L. 
Willett  Library  of  the  Disciples  Divinity 
House.  A fund  has  been  raised  to  have 
his  portrait  painted  by  the  leading  por- 
trait painter  of  America.  Tliis  picture 
will  liang  in  the  library.  Dr.  Willett  was 
founder  of  the  house,  which  cooperates 
with  the  Utiiversity  of  Chicago.  He  was 
for  many  years  its  dean.  He  is  now  near 
retirement  ago  at  the  university,  but  will 
doubtless  continue  with  tlie  church. 


Pastor  Summers  in  Wisconsin 

The  Church  of  Wide  Fellowship,  of 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  is  on  a tourist  high- 
way, and  has  come  to  be  known  to  hun- 
ilrcds  of  tourists.  The  church  has  recent- 
ly issued  a most  handsome  booklet  de- 
scribing its  work  and  its  ideals. 

The  ])astor  will  spend  two  months  this 
summer  in  Wisconsin.  He  is  a lyceum  lec- 
turer, and  will  be  available  for  pulpit  sup- 
ply at  times  during  the  summer.  Before 
leaving  for  his  summer  outing  lie  placed 
before  his  church  for  their  consideration 
the  following  challenge: 

"A  suggestion:  Is  it  Impossible?  A 

campaign  for  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  1930.  Of  this  amount;  $3.1,000  to 
be  used  to  retire  outstanding  building 
bonds  and  loans;  $15,000  to  be  used  to 
build  and  equip  a gymnasium  and  club 
rooms  for  the  young  men  and  boys  of 
Southern  Pinos,  this  building  to  be  placed 
on  the  rear  of  the  church  ganlen;  $50,000 
to  become  an  endowment,  the  interest  on 
same  to  bo  used  to  help  promote  the  work 
of  The  Church  of  Wide  Fellowship.” 

Federated  Church  Will 
Have  Vacation  School 

Monroe  Street  Federated  Church,  of 
Chicago  (Congregational  and  Disciples) 
announces  a vacation  school  for  this  sum- 
mer. It  is  possible  that  two  near-by 
churches  will  join  their  forces  with  this 
church.  Myron  T.  Hopper  is  pastor.  This 
church  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
west  side  in  the  midst  of  a mixture  of 
many  races  and  tongues  and  the  work 
has  difiicullies  peculiar  to  such  a field.  In 
spite  of  that  the  church  makes  good  pro 
gress. 


Young  Christians  Meet 

A dinner  was  held  in  Park  Ridge,  111., 
Community  House  recently  for  young 
church  members  of  grade  school  and  high 
school.  The  young  people  propose  to  hold 
Sunday  evening  meetings  next  year  and 
prepare  a religious  service  which  they 
will  offer  to  some  nearby  churches.  The 
church  has  about  eighty  of  these  young 
Christians.  A generous  man  will  send  a 
number  of  these  to  a summer  conference 
at  Tower  Hill,  Mich.,  this  summer. 

Gives  Home  Talent  Play 

Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  community 
church  has  a stage  in  their  parish  house, 
and  they  often  present  home-talent  plays. 
The  latest  was  given  by  the  young  people 
of  the  church,  and  is  called  “Dan  Cupid, 
Head  Coach.”  The  senior  department  of 
the  .Sunday  school  provided  the  orchestra 
music.  The  tickets  were  sold  at  one  dol- 
lar, and  the  proceeds  used  in  the  religious 
education  department  of  the  church. 


Presented  “The  Rock” 

The  intermediate  department  of  the 
Sunday  school  of  Park  Ridge,  HI.,  com- 
munity church  recently  presented  the  prize 
religious  drama  called  “The  Rock”.  The 
role  of  “The  Apostle  I’eter”  was  taken 


by  the  minister’s  son,  William  .Jordan.  The 
jday  was  given  twice  in  community  house 
to  audiences  that  were  most  appreciative. 
The  religious  education  department  of  the 
church  is  announcing  a daily  vacation  Bi- 
ble scliool  for  the  fourth  year,  with  j>aid 
teachers  and  every  prospect  of  another 
successful  year. 


Negro  Community  Churches 
Making  Progress 

There  are  now  a number  of  negro  com- 
munity churches  in  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  strongest  in  America  being  Peo- 
ple’s Church  of  Christ,  of  Chicago.  Last 
fall  a convention  was  held  at  Detroit  in 
Metropolitan  Community  Church  of  that 
city.  This  was  the  sixth  annual  coiueii- 
tion.  In  Chicago  are  ilt.  Sinai  communi- 
ty church.  Progressive  Community  church. 
Trinity  Community  church.  Cosmopolitan 
Community  church,  and  ^Metropolitan  Com- 
munity church.  There  are  also  negro  com- 
munity churches  at  Chatham,  Ontario, 
Gary,  Indiana,  Idlewild,  Mich.,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  Evanston,  111.,  Baltimore,  iMd., 
and  Cassoj)olis,  Mich.  W.  D.  Cook,  ]>as- 
tor  of  Peoide’s  Church  of  Christ,  of  Chi- 
cago, seems  to  be  a leading  sj)irit  in  this 
growing  negro  movement.  Sectarianism 
has  wrought  even  more  havoc  among  the 
negroes  of  America  than  among  the  whites. 

Community  Church  is  Commended 

In  a write-up  of  the  Miami  churches  in 
Florida  in  Church  Management  the  writer 
speaks  with  particular  favor  of  the  com- 
munity church  there.  He  says: 

“In  mentioning  unusual  churches  I feel 
that  I ought  to  call  attention  to  the  Con- 
gregational Community  church  of  Miami 
Beach.  This  is  of  Spanish  Mission  Renais- 
sance style  and  has  a beautiful  as  well  as 
a worshipful  interior.  It  contains  a most 
beautiful  stained-glass  window  in  its 
chancel.  There  are  cloisters  on  cither  side 
of  the  auditorium,  permitting  air  and  sun- 
shine to  flood  the  congregation.  It  is  only 
about  three  blocks  from  the  ocean.  This 
church  is  one  of  the  few  in  this  region 
built  for  the  climate.  'Fhough  congrega- 
tional in  polity,  it  has  kept  up  a steady 
and  consistent  community  spirit  since  ii 
started  eight  years  ago.  It  is  known  as  a 
church  home  for  many  denominations. 
During  the  stay  of  President-elect  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  in  Miami  Beach 
they  selected  this  cliurch  as  their  jilace 
of  worship.” 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Eev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Eyangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literatiire;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHEEE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

EEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St^  Chicago,  HL 
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Exchanging  Pulpits  with  Methodists 

An  item  of  church  news  is  to  the  effect 
that  Dr.  Btaiiloy  Hunter,  pastor  of  St. 
.Joliii.s  I’resbytcrian  Church,  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Lowthcr,  j)astor  of  tho 
First  M.  E.  Church,  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
arranged  for  an  exchange  of  pulpits  on 
April  24,  with  tlie  ]iurpose  of  heliting 
Prcsbj'teriaiis  and  Methodists  to  bceomc 
better  acquainted  with  each  other  in  view 
of  the  proposed  union  of  ehurches.  Other 
similar  exchanges  of  pulpits  have  been 
made  and  the  whole  plan  is  one  which 
might  wisely  be  encouraged  in  order  that 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists  might  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  one  another. 


Successful  Minister  for  Ten  Years 

Carl  S.  Weist,  for  ten  years  successful 
minister  of  Mt.  Veinon,  X.  Y.,  Congrega- 
tional church  recently  reviewed  his 
achievements,  and  the  achievements  of 
his  church.  In  ten  years  the  church  mem- 
bership has  increased  from  150  to  750; 
the  church  school  from  50  to  277;  the 
church  budget  from  $(5,000  to  $24,000;  tho 
missionary  budget  from  $700  to  $3500. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  cliurch  has 
been  increased  from  400  to  800.  Tho 
church  now  has  a stage  and  a dining  room 
that  will  seat  400  peojdc.  And  the  church 
calendar  carries  as  a slogan  for  the  growth 
just  ahead  “X’^ew  Organ — ('ommuiiity 
House — Church  Union.”  The  latter  part 


TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS  -- 

Comes  the  iioignant  appeal  of  the  two 
niilliou  long-neglected  lepers  of  the  world 
— and  of  the  life,  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Compassionate  Christ  who  command- 
ed llis  disciples:  ‘’Cleanse  the  lepers” 

(.Mall.  10:8). 

-Vinong  these  hosts  of  pitiable  suffer- 
ers the  Missions  to  Lepers  is  eonducl- 
iiig 

Interdenominational 

Healing  and  leaching  work  for  thirt.v 
denominations,  in  more  than  100  centers 
in  twenty  lands  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  the  Church ’,s  recognized  agency  in 
carrying  medical  and  other  missionary 
work  to  carth’.s  distressed  lepers. 

Free  Help  to  Ministers  and  Mission- 
ary Leaders 

I’rograms,  pageants,  plays,  songs,  inci- 
dents. stories,  and  other  live  matcri.al 
for  sermons,  addresses  and  missionary 
meetings  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
without  obligation  of  any  kind,  .hist 
stale  your  siiecial  rei|uircmenls. 

.Any  one  wishing  information  on  this 
interdenominational  work  may  obtain  it 
free  from 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Room  1118-M. 


Sunday  School  Quarterly 

Brief,  Direct  to  the  Point, 

Sound  in  Doctrine 

FOR  BUSY  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket  to 
study  the  lesson  at  odd  moments.  Buy  it 
yourself  and  no  one  ivill  bo  wronged  If 
you  forget  to  bring  it  back.  Get  the  gist 
of  the  lesson  quickly,  ponder  it  in  your 
mind  during  the  week.  Xot  denomination- 
al. Seeks  only  to  present  Bible  truth  as 
the  Editor  sees  it,  for  your  consideration. 

64  pages,  4x7  inches  in  neat  cover.  Price, 
10c  per  copy,  35e  per  year,  25c  per  year  in 
clubs  of  ten  or  more. 

Sample  free  to  any  pastor,  Sunday 
School  Superintendents,  or  teacher  of  an 
adult  class.  Mention  the  Churchman. 
Addietw  L.  H.  Higley,  Butler,  Ind. 
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of  tho  projected  ambitions  of  the  church 
may  unfold  into  a definite  news  story  a 
little  later. 

Carl  S.  Weist  is  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers,  and  an  enthusiastic  exponent  of 
the  ideals  of  the  organization.  He  recent- 
ly proposed  to  religious  leaders  in  New 
York  that  all  new  churches  started  in  the 
area  of  Now  York  City  should  be  inter- 
denominational churches. 


Union  at  Princeville,  Oregon 

Back  as  far  as  1879  there  was  a build- 
ing at  Prineville,  Oregon,  that  was  open  to 
the  use  of  any  sect.  This  plan  did  not 
work  very  well  for  it  only  made  it  easier 
for  denominations  to  come  in.  But  the 
original  ideal  of  tolerance  and  unity  nev- 
er died,  and  in  1926  an  independent  com- 
munity ehureli  was  formed  with  Arthur  B. 
Jones  as  pastor.  A recent  year-book  of 
tlio  church  contains  the  following  state- 
ments: “Prineville  Community  Church  is 

a united  protestant  church.  The  larger 
part  of  the  local  Christian,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  congregations  have  merged 
in  its  formation;  and  peoide  from  the  fol- 
lowing denominational  connections  are 
now  members:  Baptist,  Cliristian,  Con- 
gregational, Covenanters,  Episcopal, 
English  Quaker,  American  Friends,  Luth- 
eran, Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  United 
I’resbyterian. 

“Those  responsible  for  its  ince})tion  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  when  Cliristian 
people  should  no  longer  allow  small  doc- 
trinal or  other  differences  to  divide  them, 
but  that  all  should  join  hands  in  a com- 
mon and  jiractical  endeavor  to  piromote 
and  cultivate  the  principles  and  precepts 
of  Christ  in  the  local  community. 

“It  is  not  thought  to  be  either  possible 
or  desirable  to  stifle  the  development  of 
individual  interpretation  or  viewpoint: 
so  there  is  insistence  only  upon  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  adherence  to  his  teachings.  All 
minor  questions  of  belief  and  practice  are 
left  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  be- 
liever. 

“Community  Church  is  one  of  a thou- 
sand such  churches  to  be  organized  in  the 
Ibiitcd  States  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
is  believed  represents  a new  and  progres- 
sive movement  in  the  church  life  of  tho 
country.  ’ ’ 


New  Pastor  at  Warren,  Ariz. 

Community  ehureh,  of  Warren,  Ariz., 
has  called  as  its  pastor  Earnest  R.  Bell- 
ingham, of  Phoenix,  to  succeed  J.  V.  Bloom, 
^v!lo  closed  his  W'ork  there  on  March  first. 
The  new  pastor  is  on  the  field  and  getting 
ac((naintcd.  The  ladies  of  the  ehureh  have 
put  new  electric  light  fixtures  in  the  par- 
sonage and  made  many  other  improve- 
ments which  will  make  the  place  home- 
like. The  new  pastorate  l>egins  with  the 
optimistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
church. 

Big  Money  Drive  Succeeds 

A recent  adventure  in  tinanci)ig  a com- 
munity church  may  be  of  interest  to  read- 
ers. Tlie  Peoples  Church  of  East  Lan- 
sing, Michigan,  was  dedicated  three  years 
ago  this  month,  with  a debt  of  something 
over  $150,000,  on  a building  costing  about 
half  a miilion.  The  effort  just  [lassed  was 
lo  cover  this  indebtedness. 

The  city  of  Ea.st  Lansing  has  nearly 
5,000  population,  and  is  three  miles  from 
Lansing,  a city  of  some  80,000.  The  eaili- 
paigu  was  thus  a double-header,  with 
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groups  soliciting  in  Lansing  and  East 
Lansing  simultaneously.  It  was  practical- 
ly two  campaigns  in  one,  which  naturally 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  keeping  all  the 
workers  functioning. 

Public  interest  was  widespread,  from 
the  first.  The  State  Journal,  of  Lansing, 
opened  up  the  campaign  with  an  editorial, 
“Lansing  Must  Save  Its  Face,”  and 
urged  cooperation  in  removing  the  debt. 
It  gave  generously  of  its  news  space  to 
the  progress  of  the  campaign,  as  did  the 
Lansing  Capital  News.  The  general 
chairman  of  the  campaign  is  a member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lansing, 
while  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  allied  citi- 
zens committee  are  members  of  the  First 
Baptist  Cliurch  of  Lansing.  These  men 
were  up  and,  at  it,  early  and  late,  and  ac- 
complished large  results.  Naturally  most 
of  the  workers  were  members  of  Peoples 
Church,  although  a goodly  percentage  were 
from  other  churches,  in  Lansing.  This  is 
the  second  large  financial  effort  to  raise 
building-fund  money  for  the  church,  with- 
in a few  years,  and  in  fact  for  some  it  was 
the  third  “shot”  they  had  had  at  the 
building  fund.  Many  duplicated  their 
original  pledges,  while  the  subscriptions 
that  came  in  from  folk  of  other  churches, 
and  from  no-church  people  were  most  en- 
couraging. 

One  or  two  incidents:  On  a Sunday  af- 

ternoon a team  of  solicitors  came  to  a 
certain  house  and  found  a note  pinned  to 
the  door:  “Peoples  Church  solicitors  come 
back  in  half  an  hour.”  The  team  thought 
that  it  had  a practical  joker  on  its  hands, 
but  within  the  half  hour  the  two  workers 
came  back  and  got  a .$250  subscription. 
A Roman  Catholic  sent  word  that  he 
hoped  he  would  not  be  overlooked.  Tlie 
first  man  to  pledge  was  of  the  same  faith, 
and  put  his  name  down  for  $1,000.  A 
friend  of  mine,  not  a member  of  this 
church,  brought  in  an  old  acquaintance 
from  some  other  town  and  told  him  of 
the  w'ork  we  are  trying  to  do.  “Now,” 
said  he,  “Bill,  just  sit  dov^n  and  write 
the  pastor  a cheek  for  $100.”  He  prompt- 
ly sat  dowir  and  did  as  he  w'as  commanded. 

However  I wmuld  not  want  to  paint  too 
rosy  a.  picture.  It  -was  not  a matter  of 
simplv  reachin.g  here  and  there  for  moii- 
ev.  There  were  distinct  disappointments. 
Tlie  Cifv  of  God  cannot  be  built  w'ithout 
Tiain.  Some  people  from  wdiom  much  had 
been  expected  gave  little,  and  some  gave 
nothing.  The  total  asking  in  the  camnaign 
was  not  realized.  $112,000  of  the  $150  000 
was  secured  in  pledges  and  cash,  and  a fair- 
ly good  list  of  prosnects  are  yet  to  be 
heard  from  who  could  not  be  seen  within 
the  time  limit  of  the  campaign. 

The  effort  as  a whole  was  thoroughly 
heartening.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
workers  and  the  willingness  of  the  givers 
gave  a delightful  flavor  to  it  all.  Several 
factors  h clued.  One,  pcoule  believe  that 
Peordes  Church  has  a distinct  work  to  do 
with  students.  Mich’gan  State  Colle<rc  is 
located  here,  with  2.800  students.  Two, 
the  uublic  seems  thoroughly  converted  to 
the  idea  of  the  organization  of  this 
church,  with  all  religious  work  of  the 
city  and  college  under  one  roof,  including 
tPe  colleo-p  V.  M.  C.  A.  and  "V".  w.  C.  K. 
Three,  the  fact  that  the  "Ricf  4”.  the 
"Rnutists.  Congre.gationaPats.  Methodists. 
T’vpsPvterians.  are  officially  cooueratin'r  in 
the  urogram  of  the  church,  gives  it  good 
hacking.  Peoule  of  these  communions,  at 
least  many  of  them,  want  to  see  the  church 
succeed.  It  is  thus  inter,  not  unct'enomin- 


ational.  Four,  the  architectural  attractive- 
ness of  the  building  makes  it  a source  of 
satisfaction  and  pride  to  the  public.  Five, 
the  membership  of  the  church  is  committed 
to  its  advance. 

The  facts  here  set  down  should  be  an 
encouragement  to  all  community  church 
workers.  The  campaign  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  H.  H.  Patterson,  of 
Cleveland,  a Congregational  layman. 

— N.  A.  McCunc. 


GREAT  CHURCH  ANNOUNCES  ACTIV- 
ITIES 


The  finest  piece  of  ehureh  printing  com- 
ing to  this  office  in  many  moons  is  the 
booklet  de  luxe  that  has  just  been  issued 
by  First  Comiminitv  church,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  Rev.  Oliver  C.  "Weist  is  pas- 
tor. It  has  been  gotten  out  to  acquaint 
new  people  in  the  community  with  the 
history  and  ideals  of  the  church.  It  is 
abundantly  illustrated  with  cuts. 

First  Communitj^  church  was  preceded 
by  a Congregational  church  with  commu- 
nity ideals,  organized  by  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden.  The  first  building  was  erected 
in  1911.  The  church  soon  found  that  its 
community  was  to  be  invaded  b,y  other 
denominational  churches.  It  decided  to 
re-organize  as  an  independent  church.  It 
thus  forestalled  the  development  of  com- 
petition' for  the  most  part.  This  wns 
done  in  1918. 

In  1926  a wonderful  now  church  edifice 
was  erected  in  stone,  costing  $250,000.  The 
old  church  proi^erty  was  retained  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  block  and  the  total 
property  holdings  of  the  church  are  now 
$.300,000. 

While  the  ehureh  is  known  for  the  dig- 
nity of  its  worship,  it  has  a large  evan- 
gelistic appeal.  Last  year  51  per  cent  of 
the  new  members  came  on  confession  of 
faith. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord ’s  Supper  is 
observed  once  in  three  months.  The  church 
has  a baptistery,  and  is  prepared  to  im- 
merse people  w'ho  wish  baptism  in  that 
form. 

Among  the  interesting  activities  is  the 
direction  of  w'eek-day  religious  education 
in  coimection  with  three  public  schools. 
There  were  1114  pupils  eligible  to  take 


A FAIR  QUESTION 

We  are  often  asked,  “What  is  Berea 
trying  to  dof  ” That  is  a fair  question, 
and  a welcome  one. 

First  we  would  say,  “Visit  Berea  and 
see  the  answer.”  It  is  easily  reached 
by  motor  via  the  Dixie  Highway,  or 
by  train  on  the  main  line  of  the  Louis- 
ville & Nashville  Railroad.  Boone  Tav- 
ern, operated  by  the  College,  offers 
modern  accomodations. 

To  those  who  cannot  come,  we  value 
the  opportunity  to  send  a copy  of  our 
current  pamphlet,  “The  Task,  the 
Workers,  and  the  Enlarging  Work- 
shop.” This  seeks  to  answer  the  above 
question  and  to  give  much  other  infor- 
mation regarding  this  non-denomina- 
tional  institution  which  has  provided 
Christian  education  for  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  young  people  from  the  South- 
ern Mountains.  May  we  send  you  a 
copy? 

BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Hy. 
WilUam  J.  HutcMM,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pxea. 


these  courses  the  last  year,  and  only  thir- 
y decided  not  to  do  so. 

The  Sunday  school  has  a unique  feature. 
All  teaching  is  done  by  professional  paid 
teachers.  However,  each  of  these  teach- 
ers meets  about  as  many  pupils  as  does  a 
day  school  teacher.  There  are  volunteer 
workers  who  serve  as  officers  and  there 
is  a class  organization  for  social  purposes. 
By  this  means,  the  teaching  quality  of  the 
school  is  brought  up  to  public  school 
standards  without  sacrificing  certain  val- 
ues that  formerly  inhered  in  the  smaller 
class  and  the  volunteer  teacher. 

The  parish  house  has  a stage  and  two 
or  three  plays  are  given  each  year.  Form- 
erly the  moving  picture  was  in  use  each 
Saturday  evening,  but  a commercial  house 
has  caused  this  to  l)e  discontinued  as  a 
regular  feature. 

The  church  has  developed  a number  of 
clubs  for  children.  The  Brownlee  socie- 
ties are  named  for  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church.  These  meet  on  Sunday  evenings 
for  a program  of  worship,  discussion  and 
talks.  The  Woodcraft  League  meets  the 
needs  of  boys  below  Boy  Scout  age,  and 
of  course  there  is  a Boy  Scout  troop.  There 
are  two  troops  of  Girl  Scouts  and  an  or- 
ganization of  girls  called  Community 
Church  Girl  Reserves.  There  are  athletic 
teams  of  young  men  using  the  local  gym- 
nasium, and  also  competing  in  the  inter- 
church  league  of  the  Columbus  area.  Last 
year  a camp  site  was  secured  three  miles 
from  the  church,  and  here  over-night  hik- 
ing parties  go  under  adult  supervision. 

As  this  is  a community  church,  its  peo- 
ple are  allowed  to  contribute  to  an3'  mis- 
sionary project  which  they  may  choose. 
However,  the  church  in  a special  way  sup- 
ports three  projects:  the  foreign  work  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  church  consolidation 
work  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  education  of  mountain  whites. 

The  church  is  proud  of  its  generosity'  in 
putting  its  two  pipe  organs  at  the  service 
of  musical  students  in  the  community. 
These  students  pay  a small  fee  to  cover 
the  cost  of  operation  of  the  organs.  The 
organ  of  the  larger  church  building  has 
chimes  connected  which  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  some  musical  numbers. 

The  staff  of  the  church  includes  a preach- 
er, a director  of  religious  education,  a 
church  secretary  and  a financial  secretary. 
There  are  also  salaried  workers  on  part 
time  service. 

The  method  of  financing  the  church  was 
also  unique.  At  the  outset  of  the  build- 
ing enterprise,  one  hundred  men  of  the 
church  were  insured  for  one  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  the  policies  being  drawn  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church.  More  lately  the 
building  debt  has  been  refinanced,  the  ac- 
cumulated credit  on  these  policies  being 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  church.  The 
indebtedness  on  the  plant  is  being  stead- 
ily reduced  while  the  membership  of  the 
church  steadily  gains. 

The  program  of  the  church  is  soundly 
evangelical  but  thoroughly'  modern.  The 
following  is  the  creed  of  the  church: 

“I  believe  in  the  Living  God,  the  Fath- 
er of  all  mankind. 

believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  He  is  re- 
vealed in  the  scriptuers,  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  of  my  life  and  of  the  world. 

“I  accept  as  the  guiding  principles  of 
my'  life  and  conduct  the  teachings  of  Je- 
sus, who,  when  asked  ‘What  is  the  great 
commandment?’  said: 

“Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thj'  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  and 
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\\ith  all  thy  mind.  And  tlie  second  is 
like  unto  this:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself.’’ 

The  congregation  often  sings  a hymn 
composed  by  one  of  its  own  members, 
Samuel  R.  Scholes  which  is  as  follows: 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  HYMN 
Tune:  Wesley 

Through  centuries  of  conflict  and  clash  of 
thought  with  thought. 

Our  fathers  for  opinions  and  formal 
creeds  have  fought. 

But  we  have  greater  freedom,  the  Way 
of  Christ  to  prove. 

Let  us  agree  to  differ,  while  we  resolve 
to  love. 

The  Living  God  we  worship,  tlie  Fatlier 
of  mankind; 

Almighty  and  all-loving,  creating,  ruling 
Mind; 

The  universe  pervading  to  heaven ’s  remot- 
est sphere. 

Yet  with  each  soul  indwelling,  that  calls 
upon  Him  here. 

Let  each  believe  in  Jesus,  according  as  he 
sees 

Revealed  in  Gospel  story.  The  Savior,  Him 
who  frees 

Our  lives  from  sin  and  sorrow  and  Wlio 
before  us  trod 

The  Way  that  finds,  through  service,  the 
Kingdom  of  our  God. 

Our  lives  and  deeds  we  govern  by  Jesus’ 
own  commands! 

That  we  love  God  and  neighbor,  this  sim- 
ple law  demands. 

With  prayer  and  praise  and  worship,  with 
tolerant  mind  to  know 
The  Truth  that  makes  for  Freedom,  this 
church  shall  forward  go. 


A Great  Pioneer  Work 
In  Community  Religion 

Sometimes  among  the  less  coiis]iicuous 
or  the  unknown  we  find  an  epitome  of 
what  the  larger  world  is  seeking.  A num- 
ber of  ancient  writers  conceived  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  but  it  re- 
mained for  some  nation  to  work  it  out. 
There  have  been  many  ideas  and  plans 
spoken  and  written  of  on  religious  unity. 
Some  of  these  have  gone  into  the  dis- 
card, others  tried  and  failed.  No  doubt 
our  Lord  had  only  one  idea  of  His  church 
and  that  was,  “that  tliey  all  may'  be 
one.  ’ ’ 

Canada  has  given  us  the  greatest  e.x- 
periment  on  the  attempt  of  unity  cliurches 
and  is  succeeding.  Here  in  America 
we  see  many  of  the  denominations  unit- 
ing. Undoubtedly  there  will  be  the  union 
of  a few  of  the  denominations  then  a fu- 
sion of  these  units  until  there  will  be  in 
this  country'  a united  protestant  church. 
United  Christendom  is  more  remote  and 
beyond  the  vision  just  now.  However, 
that  w'ill  come  later. 

One  of  these  obscure— because  unknown 
- — churches  of  religious  unity'  is  the  Green- 
wood Union  Church  of  Wakefield,  Mass. 
There  are  two  and  only  two  justifications 
of  this  article;  the  first  that  the  unknown 
may  be  known;  second  that  the  reality 
of  a united  religious  force  in  a community 
has  been  demonstrated. 

In  1858  this  small  country'  village  began 
to  have  a Sunday  School.  The  details  of 
their  work,  trials,  disappointments  and 
successes  are  only'  of  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple in  this  community'.  Their  number  was 
small,  tkeir  means  limited,  and  their  dis- 


tance separated  them  from  outside  help, 
bo  thrust  upon  their  own  resources  they 
kept  discovering  that  they  could  do  more. 
It  was  not  many  years  before  they  had 
irregular  i)reachiug  as  they  could  afford 
it.  Then  regular  services  were  sustained. 
To  gi^■c  their  work  stability  and  placing 
responsibility'  they  organized  a society'  to 
look  after  things.  As  a bond  of  affec- 
tion, trust  and  love  for  each  other  and 
their  heavenly  Father,  they  — these  lay- 
men— drew  up,  in  1877,  the  following: 

The  Spirit  of  Union  Church — Then — and 
Now 

“We  have  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  union  in  spite  of  minor  differenees,  on 
the  ground  of  iilentical  needs,  and  hopes, 
and  aims.  That  the  children  of  one  Fath- 
er, dwelling  together  in  a community  of 
interests,  business  and  social,  should  not 
also  come  together  in  a common  worship, 
has  been  thought  discreditable  to  their 
sincerity.  Therefore  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  build  up  a village  church  which 
shall  know  no  name  but  that  of  the  Mas- 
ter; which  shall  be  characterized  by'  ab- 
solute allegiance  to  the  Spirit  of  Life 
that  was  in  Him,  and  in  which  every  de- 
vout person,  of  whatever  name,  may  find 
a spiritual  home,  and  learn  to  ]>rav  with 
his  w'hole  being — Thy  will  be  done  in  this 
place  and  in  me  as  it  is  in  heaven.’’ 

— Taken  from  the  Greenwood  Enter|irise 
of  December,  1877. 

To  the  writer,  who  has  been  active  in 
church  life  for  over  twenty'-five  years  and 
in  .sympathy  and  alert  to  church  unity', 
that  article  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 


Church  Money-Making’  Plans 

make  it  easy  for  church  societies  to  iret  funds 

for  their  work. 

Sond  !5c  tocov- 

— pr  cost  of  pook- 

imr  and  mailine 
nnd  we  will  send  you  a sample  Stainless 
Stf>el  Piirintj  Knife  nnd  folder  “Kaisinir 
■‘Money”  showitpr  other  items  you  can  sell 
Stainless  Products  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

930  B'way.  Troy.  N.  Y.  (formerly  Watervllst) 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 

BUILDINGS  ana  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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greatest  lie  has  ever  seen,  considering  tlie 
year  of  its  composition,  tlie  spirit  of  its 
purpose,  the  consistency  of  its  love — it  is 
just  wonderful! 

There  was  a Union  church  then  and  today 
there  is  a Union  church.  From  school 
house  it  grew  to  a hall;  from  a hall  to  a 
chapel;  from  a chapel  to  a church.  The 
church  force  was  organized  Nov.  19,  1903, 
with  85  members.  It  has  just  observed  in 
a modest  way  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
and  has  585  members. 

The  spirit  of  religious  fellowship  has 
grown  with  the  years.  As  people  came 
to  live  in  the  community  they  were  shown 
what  they  had  often  desired,  a business 
like,  religious  like  church,  no  duplication, 
but  unification;  no  over  lapping  but  cen- 
tralization; not  three  or  four  struggling 
small  churclies  but  one  prosperous  ever- 
growing large  church. 

When  this  church  was  enlarged  there 
■was  built  into  it  a bapistry.  When  a 
couple  of  families  of  Friends  moved  into 
town  they  were  cordially  received  into 
the  church.  As  one  elderly  deacon  said, 
“I  had  rather  have  a person  who  is  liv- 
ing a sincere  Christian  life  without  be- 
ing baptized  with  water  than  one  who 
has  been  baptized  with  water  and  is  not 
living  sincerely.”  So  this  church  takes 
them  by  immersion,  by  sprinkling,  or  just 
plain  dry.  The  heart  and  the  life  are 
the  great  essentials. 

Here  is  breadth  without  being  shallow. 
Each  individual  feels  he  is  respected  for 
what  he  is.  He  on  the  other  hand  is 
called  upon  to  enlarge  his  heart  and  mind 
to  extend  to  another  what  he  himself  en- 
joys. There  is  no  describing  the  spirit- 
ual significance  and  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  fellowship.  The  writer  has  been  in  a 
denomination  for  over  twenty-five  years 
that  is  second  to  none  for  breadth  and 
spirituality,  but  here  there  is  a fellowship 
lliat  leads  them  all. 

It  is  asked,  how  about  the  evangelistic 
spirit.  The  figures  and  facts  of  last  year 
ought  to  answer  that.  Any  church  of  this 
size,  in  a commuinty  of  this  kind  cannot 
put  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  into  its 
membership  in  one  year  (without  an  evan- 
gelist), without  some  one  having  a pas- 
sion for  souls.  There  is  fhat  eternal  be- 
lief that  all  men  are  children  of  the 
heavenly  Father  and  that  no  life  is  com- 
]ilete  until  it  has  found  Him.  That  ful- 
ness of  life  is  in  .losus  Christ.  Evange- 
listic in  a modern  sense:  liberal  in  the 
spirit  of  love;  fired  wth  the  love  of  God 
and  men. 

The  program  of  religious  education  ex- 
tends from  the  kindergarten  to  the  home 
department:  graded  step  by  step  to  teach 
the  life  and  to  serve  it  at  all  stages  of 
its  development,  carefully  supervised, 
closely  coordinated  the  young  people  step 
into  the  church  as  naturally  as  into  their 
own  homes. 

Not  a ]ihase  of  community  lif(\  escapes 
the  eye  and  the  influence  of  members  of 
this  church.  It  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  most  active  suburban  church  in 
eastern  Massachusetts.  Last  year  during 
the  months  of  January,  February  and 
March,  there  were  only  a few  nights  in 
each  month  that  the  church  was  not  being 
used.  This  year  will  match  last  year. 
Look  at  one  week: 

Monday — Gvmnasium  and  Dramatic  Work. 
Tuesday— Musical  night,  large  chorus  work 

on  some  fine  production. 

Wednesday — Women’s  G-nild,  Scout  work, 

Gyinnasinm  work. 

Thnrsday — Church  mid-week  night. 


Friday — Choir  night,  mixed  choir,  girls’ 
glee  club,  boys’  chorus. 

Saturday — Rest  night  or  janitor  ’ night. 
Sunday — Two  Sunday  school  sessions,  two 
Endeavor  meetings.  Junior  sermon, 
two  preaching  services. 

Here’s  the  vision  and  the  challenge! 
Every  man  is  God’s  child. 

Every  family  shall  be  touched  by  the 
church. 

Every  Sunday  school  member  a church 
member. 

Every  church  member  in  Sunday  school. 
We  are  here  for  kerviee.  Use  us. 
Double  our  church  membership  in  the 
next  five  years.  (We  have  the  first  hun- 
dred) 

Keep  ourselves  bu.sy;  our  hearts  full  of 
love  and  faith,  and  our  souls  ever  jwayer- 

ful  before  God. 

• 

’28  Challenges’29  ‘‘Equal  or  Beat  Me!” 
New  Members  Added  Last  Year 
1928  1929 


January 

16 

.Tanuary 

17 

March 

6 

March 

— 

Easter 

66 

Easter 

— 

May 

15 

May 

— 

July 

4 

July 

— 

September 

3 

September 

— 

November 

3 

November 

— 

Total 

113 

Total 

_ 

This  church  strives  not  to  let  a com- 
munion service  go  by  without  new  mem- 
bers being  received.  It  serves  over  600 
families.  The  pastor  last  year  made 
1068  parish  calls  not  counting  almost  100 
hospital  calls.  The  youngest  of  the  125 
received  into  membership  was  10.  The 
oldest  87.  The  majority  were  over  40 
years  of  age.  66  by  confession  of  faith. 
55  baptized,  five  of  these  by  immersion. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  secret. 
There  is  none.  What  are  the  methods!! 
No  spectacular  ones.  The  wonderful  spir- 
it of  fellowship  is  the  greatest  secret.  The 
loyalty  and  activity  of  its  members.  Then 
it  may  be  added — the  pastor  tries  to  do 
his  best.  By  Charles  H.  Davis. 
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PULPIT  AND  TAWAIC 
CHOIR  uUWlllJ 
Embroidered  Pulpit  Hanginga, 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
halt  a century 

COX  SONS  VINING  Inc. 
131-3  E 23rd  St  New  York 


THE  NORTHERN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Incorporated 

Uulutb,  Minnesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  Lumber 
camps.  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
on  die  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
voluntary  workers  in  neglected  settle- 
ments; and  is  supported  by  free  will 
contributions. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
send  contribution  to  the  Northern  Bible 
Society,  715  West  Superior  Street,  Du- 
luth, Mlimesota. 
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PRICE,  single  copy 


The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beauti- 
ful hymnal  before  the  churches. 

Hymns  of 
The  Christian  Life 

Edited  by 

MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.  D. 

A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns. 

Hymns  set  to  the  right  tunes. 

New  Hymns  voicing  the  social  conscious- 
ness. 

Words  within  the  music  staff. 

Hymns  logically  grouped  and  In  orderly 
progression. 

Responsive  Readings:  each  selection  oc- 
cupies a single  page. 

In  Its  5th  Large  Edition 

$2.00  $136.00  per  100 


Does  your  church  need  new  hymn  books?  Send  for  a copy  of  ‘‘Hymns  of  the 
Christian  Life”  for  examination. 


A.  S.  BARNES  and  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 

67  West  44th  Street  New  York  City 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

By  Allan  Mac  Neill. 


One  of  the  grandest  ruins  of  the  world  is  the  Amphi- 
theater at  Verona,  Italy.  There  were  40  galleries  in  this 
theater,  in  which  sat  kings,  senators  and  25,000  excited 
spectators. 

Paul  refers  to  one  of  these  amphitheatrical  audiences 
when  he  says:  “We  are  compassed  about  with  a great 
cloud  of  witnesses.’’  He  had  been  in  the  arena  and  fought 
with  beasts.  Life  is  a struggle,  a combat,  a warfare. 
Everyone  is  fighting  some  battle  in  the  great  arena  of  life, 
with  the  galleries  looking  on.  If  there  be  one  who  has  no 
battle  to  fight,  then  this  sermon  will  do  you  little  good. 
The  contest  is  now  going  on.  The  Trojan  celebration 
where  10,000  gladiators  fought,  and  11,000  wild  beasts 
were  slain,  was  not  so  terrific  a struggle  as  that  which  is 
now  going  on  in  many  a life. 

Sometimes  we  think  we  have  to  fight  alone.  The  fact 
is,  we  stand  in  the  center  of  an  immense  circle  of  sym- 
pathy, the  galleries  filled  with  kindling  eyes  and  sympa- 
thetic hearts,  watching  the  struggle.  Compassed  about 
are  we,  with  a great  cloud  of  witnesses. 

In  that  old  theater,  in  the  first  gallery,  when  a con- 
test was  on,  sat  the  Roman  Emperor,  the  reigning  king, 
indifferent  he  as  to  who  won,  the  lion  or  the  man.  But 
not  so,  our  King.  He  is  with  us.  He  calls  to  us  from 
that  first  gallery,  “Fear  not,  I will  help  thee;  I will 
strengthen  thee  by  the  right  hand  of  my  power.”  The 
King  is  in  the  gallery.  His  eyes  are  on  us.  His  heart  is 
with  us.  His  hand  will  deliver  us.  “Blessed  are  they  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him.” 

Here  is  another  gallery  filled  with  Angels — Guardian 
Angels.  Some  watch  over  the  aged,  some  over  the  sick 
and  suffering,  some  protect  the  little  children.  “He  shall 
give  his  angels  charge  over  thee  in  all  thy  ways.”  All 
messengers  of  light.  What  drove  the  Spanish  Armada  on 
the  rocks?  What  or  who  chanted  the  Christmas  carol 
over  Bethlehem?  What  was  that  the  woman  heard  who 
was  thought  to  be  dead  by  her  family?  She  was,  but  came 
back  to  life  again  and  said,  “What  wonderHil  music  I 
heard.”  All  the  spectators  in  the  angelic  galleries  are 
friends. 

There  in  another  gallery  are  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles. All  these  old  Hebrew  prophets,  Hosea,  and  Daniel, 
and  Jeremiah,  and  Isaiah,  a great  host;  and  the  apostles, 
Peter,  Paul,  John — glorious  spirits!  Howled  at  and 
stoned  when  here  on  the  earth.  They  keep  calling  to  us 
constantly  in  the  arena,  “Fear  not,  we  are  with  thee.” 
And  there  is  Paul  calling  out,  “Victory,  brother,  sister, 
through  our  Lord  Christ.” 

Then  there  is  the  gallery  of  the  martyrs.  There 
among  them  is  Latimer  who  wouldn’t  apologize  for  the 
truth  preached,  and  so  he  died,  the  night  before  swing- 
ing from  his  bedpost  in  glee  at  the  thoiight  of  emancipa- 
tion. There  are  6,666  of  the  Theban  Legion  who  died  for 
their  faith.  There  are  884  thousand  who  perished  for 
their  religion  under  Diocletian.  There  is  a family  group, 
a mother  and  her  children,  Felicitas  of  Rome.  While  her 
children  were  being  executed,  she  stood  encouraging 
them.  One  son  was  whipped  to  death  by  thorns,  another 
was  flung  from  a rock,  another  was  beheaded.  And  last, 
the  mother.  There  they  are,  a family  group,  together 
again. 


There  is  Bradford,  who  said,  standing  in  the  fire,  “We 
shall  have  a good  time  with  the  Lord  tonight.”  There  is 
Henry  Voes,  who  said,  “If  I had  ten  heads,  they  should 
all  fall  off  for  Christ.”  A great  throng  of  martyrs.  Hot 
lead  poured  down  their  throats.  Horses  fastened  to  hands 
and  to  feet  and  pulled  apart,  tongues  pulled  out  by  red- 
hot  pinchei’S,  sewed  up  in  skins  of  animals  and  thrown  to 
the  dogs,  daubed  with  combustibles  and  set  on  fire.  If 
the  martyrs’  fires  which  have  Ijeen  kindled  could  be  plac- 
ed at  proper  distances,  they  would  make  the  night,  all 
the  world  over,  bright  as  noonday.  There  had  to  be  res- 
urrection. It  was  the  natural  thing.  There  is  nothing 
supernatural  about  it  if  God  is  God,  and  Love  is  Love. 
For  them  the  fires  of  persecution  have  gone  out,  swords 
sheathed,  mobs  hushed.  Now  they  watch  us.  They  know 
all  about  pain,  anguish,  hardship,  injustice.  The  ci-y  to  us 
in  the  arena,  “Courage,  brother,  sister.  Fire  will  not  con- 
sume. Floods  will  not  drowm.  Lions  cannot  devour. 
Courage ! ’ ’ 

I look  again.  There  is  another  gallery  of  eminent 
heretics.  What  seems  strange  is  the  mixing  in  companion- 
ship of  those  who  on  earth  could  not  agree.  There  is 
Luther,  and  beside  him  a devout  Roman  Catholic.  There 
is  Albert  Barnes  of  Philadelphia,  and  around  him  the 
Presbytery  that  tried  him  for  heresy.  And  Lyman  Beech- 
er, and  H.  W.  Beecher,  and  the  church  courts  that  de- 
nounced them.  There  is  John  Calvin,  and  Arminucus,  and 
Servetus.  Who  would  have  thought  that  they  would  ever 
sit  so  lovingly  together?  There  is  Whitefield  and  the  Bish- 
ops who  wouldn’t  let  Fim  preach  in  their  pulpits.  There 
is  C.  A.  Briggs,  and  the  New  York  Presbytery,  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  perse- 
cuted him.  There  is  Bishop  Brown,  and  the  Episcopalian 
bishops  that  demoted  and  unfrocked  him,  and  a great  as- 
sembly of  other  irreconcilables,  who  fought  to  the  death 
here  over  non-essentials,  and  consigned  one  another  to  the 
lower  regions,  because  they  couldn’t  think  alike,  or  be- 
long to  the  same  church.  There  are  the  sweet  singers, 
Toplady,  Montgomery,  Wesley,  Watts,  Newman.  Mrs 
Sigourney — Catholics,  Protestants,  Unitarians,  Univer- 
salists,  all  isms  and  itcs  and  cults.  If  heaven  had  no 
music  before,  these  would  have  started  the  singing.  All 
these  arc  looking  into  the  arena  where  you  and  I are 
fighting  our  battles.  Our  struggles  are  nothing  to  them. 
I hear  Watts  singng: 

“Must  you  be  carried  to  the  skies 
On  flowery  beds  of  ease. 

While  others  fought  to  win  the  prize. 

Or  sailed  through  bloody  seas.” 

I look  again  and  I see  the  gallery  of  our  friends  who 
have  gone  before  us.  How  familiar  their  faces.  They  sat 
at  o\ir  tables,  they  walked  to  church  with  us.  Those  fath- 
ers and  mothers  that  started  us  on  the  road  of  life — ‘Our 
loved  ones  all.  They  remember  the  day  they  left  us — the 
last  farewell.  They  know- our  faces.  They  remember  our 
sorrows.  They  speak  our  names.  They  watch  this  flght 
for  God  and  man.  They  wave  before  us  recognition  and 
encouragement.  Their  voices  come  ringing  down  from  the 
galleries,  “Be  thou  faithful  unto  death.” 
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Galleries  of  angels,  prophets  and  martyrs,  friends  and 
kindred ! Magnetic  circle  of  light  and  love ! What  a host 
of  witnesses — spectators  in  the  galleries.  Myriads  of 
hearts  beating  in  sympathy  with  us. 

How  can  we  ever  become  discouraged  again?  How 
can  we  ever  feel  lonely  again?  God  for  us,  prophets  and 
apostles  for  us,  great  souls  of  the  ages  for  us,  and  our 
glorified  kindred  for  us.  We  cannot,  must  not  give  up  the 
fight.  "I  must  fight  if  I Avould  reign.  Be  faithful  to  my 
Lord,  and  bear  the  cross.  Endure  the  pain.  Supported  by 
Thy  word,” 


Some  day  we  shall  join  those  friends  in  the  galleries. 
We  shall  come  off  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  who 
loves  us.  A soldier  lay  dying  in  his  cot,  rose  up  from 
his  pillow  and  cried,  “Here,  here.”  The  nurse  put  him 
back  on  the  pillow  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  “Oh,” 
he  said,  “I  heard  the  roll  call,  and  I was  only  answering 
to  my  name.” 

After  this  battle  is  over  may  your  name  and  mine  be 
called  in  the  muster  roll  of  the  glorified,  and  with  the  joy 
of  heaven  breaking  upon  our  souls,  we  shall  cry,  “Here, 
Here.” 


A NEW  LIGHT  IN  JAPAN 

By  Galen  M.  Fisher. 


“Kagawa  of  Japan”  is  the  title  by  which  the  most 
remarkable  Christian  in  Japan  today  is  generally  referred 
to  in  Europe  and  America.  Without  seeking  notoriety 
or  personal  advantage  he  is  the  foremost  evangelist  and 
social  pioneer  in  the  Christian  movement  of  Japan. 

The  outline  of  Kagawa ’s  life  is  already  becoming 
common  knowledge  throughout  the  world : born  in  af- 
fluence ; disowned  when  through  a missionary  he  became 
a Christian  in  his  teens ; educated  in  Christian  schools ; 
dwelling  and  working  for  fifteen  years,  with  his  devoted 
wife,  in  the  dark  slums  of  Kobe,  where  he  contracted  the 
trachoma  which  has  almost  cost  him  his  sight;  counsellor 
and  leader  of  oppressed  city  workers  and  tenant  farm- 
ers; preacher  to  hundreds  of  thousands;  author  of  an 
autobiographical  novel  that  made  him  a national  figure; 
official  adviser  to  three  imperial  commissions ; all  things 
and  more  have  been  packed  into  the  twenty  odd  years  of 
Kagawa ’s  Christian  life. 

He  has  from  first  to  last  been  a passionate  preacher  of 
Christ  but  has  at  the  same  time  developed  vigorous  Chris- 
tian social  settlements  in  the  three  largest  cities,  and  with 
gifted  associates  has  begun  to  develop  Farmers  Gospel 
Institutes  which  give  promise  of  demonstrating  both  re- 
ligious and  economic  salvation  to  the  over-populated  ru- 
ral areas. 

The  other  day  a letter  came  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
ry Topping,  retiring  Baptist  missionaries  who,  like  their 
daughter.  Miss  Helen,  are  proud  to  give  their  time  as  asso- 
ciates to  Mr.  Kagawa.  It  is  so  vivid  a cartoon  that  it  will 
depict  Kagawa  and  his  message  from  Japan  far  better 
than  any  description  I might  add.  It  is  as  follows : 

“Last  Saturday  we  had  a full  day,  showing  a section 
of  a ‘Floating  University’  around.  Their  leader.  Profes- 
sor E.  A.  Ross,  sociologist,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, said:  ‘We  have  been  in  Japan  two  weeks  and  have 
only  one  day  more  before  sailing.  Mr.  Kagawa  is  the 
one  man  in  Japan  I most  wish  my  students  to  meet.’ 

“Fortunately  Kagawa  was  at  home,  and  we  were  able 
to  arrange  an  interview,  and  later  guided  them  to  his 
humble  cottage,  in  the  midst  of  rice  fields,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a village  between  Osaka  and  Kobe. 

“On  our  arrival  Mr.  Kagawa  greeted  us  warmly  and 
said:  ‘Our  house  being  too  small  for  such  a large  party  we 
will  entertain  you  in  our  ‘Nature  Parlor’  in  the  grove  at 
the  Shinto  shrine.’  There,  in  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  shrine,  Mr.  Kagawa ’s  associates  had  built  a blazing 
bon-fire,  for  it  was  a bitter  cold  day.  They  were  spreading 
thick  straw  mats  around  the  fire  for  the  party  to  sit  on; 
and  Mrs.  Kagawa  served  as  refreshments,  oranges  and 
roasted  mochi,  (rice  cakes,  a delicacy  popular  at  New 
Year).  The  mochi  roasting  over  the  coals  suggested 
marshmallows  and  the  young  people  accepted  it  readily. 


but  later  remarked  rather  dubiously  that  it  ‘tasted  like 
breakfast  food’. 

“But  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  rapid  fire  of 
questions  and  answers  between  Prof.  Ross  and  Mr. 
Kagawa  for  nearly  two  hours  made  that  January  picnic 
an  unforgettable  experience  for  us  all.  I’ll  attempt  to 
give  you  only  a brief  taste  of  it,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  questions  were  answered  as  we  listened. 

Professor  Ross:  ‘Mr.  Kawaga,  in  America  we  have 
heard  of  you  and  your  work,  and  have  come  to  visit  you.’ 
Kagawa:  ‘Professor  Ross,  I also  have  heard  of  you. 
In  fact,  I have  read  your  books  "and  appreciate  them 
highly.’ 

Professor  Ross  was  evidently  much  pleased,  and  said  ; 
‘ Thank  you,  I hope  these  students  travelling  with  me  will 
note  what  you  say.  Now,  please  tell  us  about  the  present 
condition  of  Japan.  What  are  you  up  against?’ 

Kagawa : ‘The  books  of  Karl  Marx  are  eagerly  read 
by  millions.  Communism  is  spreading  like  a fire,  due  to 
pitifully  small  wages,  to  child  labor,  to  unemployment, 
and  to  being  exploited  by  capitalists.’  (Then  followed  a 
rapid  fire  of  questions  that  Kagawa  answered  promptly, 
giving  statistics  in  every  case.  Very  illuminating). 

Ross:  ‘I  see  in  the  papers  that  Commmnists  are  be- 
ing arrested.’ 

Kagawa:  ‘Yes,  and  large  numbers  of  them  are  kept 
in  prison  awaiting  trial.’ 

Ross:  ‘Can  the  Government  stop  Communism  in 

that  way?’ 

Kagawa:  ‘Never;  the  only  way  is  by  kindness,  by 
love.  I sympathize  with  working  people.  They  are  op- 
pressed, but  revolution  by  force  is  not  right.  Force  can 
never  accomplish  anything  good.  Not  force,  but  love!  I 
am  working  to  make  Japan  really  Christian.’ 

Ross : ‘Mr.  Kagawa,  what  is  your  social  theory?’ 
Kagawa:  ‘It  is  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Book 

of  Acts.  The  believers  shared  everything  they  had  with 
one  another.  No  one  of  them  claimed  anything  that  be- 
longed to  him  as  his  own,  God’s  favor  rested  richly  upon 
them,  and  no  one  among  them  was  in  any  want.’ 

Ross : ‘ What  is  your  idea  of  how  to  bring  this  about  ? ’ 
Kagawa : ‘By  the  power  of  love,  as  taught  by  Christ, 
love  that  drives  out  selfish  greed  and  changes  the  desires 
of  men’s  hearts.’ 

Ross:  ‘Japan  has  recently  given  the  vote  to  working 
men.  Haw  many  new  voters  have  you?’ 

Kagawa : ‘The  number  increased  last  year  from  three 
million  to  twelve.’ 

Ross:  ‘Won’t  these  new  voters  improve  industrial 

conditions  ? ’ 

Kagawa:  ‘The  labor  parties  elected  eight  men  to 

Parliament.  They  might  do  much  if  they  would  agree  and 
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work  together,  but  they  are  split  into  extreme  radicals, 
moderates,  and  right  wing.  We  trust  more  to  awakening 
public  opinion.’ 

Ross:  ‘Are  you  active  in  politics?’ 

Kagawa  : ‘1  organized  several  of  these  labor  parties, 
but  now  they  are  so  inclined  to  Bolshevism  that  1 with- 
drew from  them  entirely.’ 

Ross;  ‘What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Government  to- 
ward them?’ 

Kagawa:  ‘Government  is  very  suspicious  of  them. 

Even  I,  if  not  very  careful  in  what  I say  about  labor,  may 
be  arrested.’ 

Ross:  ‘Is  the  Government  as  autocratic  as  that?  I 
had  read  that  it  was  growing  liberal.  What  makes  it  so 
reactionary?’ 

Kagawa:  ‘Mussolini!  And  your  American  Secretary 
of  Navy,  calling  for  57  new  battleships ! Whatever  is  said 
about  ‘preparedness’  abroad  is  read  in  Japan  next  morn- 
ing, and  thus  Japan  is  as  reactionary  as  America  and 
Mussolini ! ’ 

Ross:  ‘That’s  true  I And  that  sort  of  talk  leads  to 
endless  naval  competition ! What  futile  folly!  Now  tell 
us  about  Japanese  farmers.  Do  they  own  their  farms?’ 

Kagawa:  ‘About  one-fourth  of  them  do.  The  oth- 
ers work  land  on  shares.’ 

Ross;  ‘What  share  of  the  crop  goes  to  the  land  own- 
er?’ 

Kagawa:  ‘Usually  more  than  half.  Besides  the  ten- 
ants must  buy  expensive  fertilizers  in  order  to  get  any 
crop  at  all.’ 

Ross:  ‘Can’t  these  tenant  farmers  buy  land?’ 

Kagawa : ‘They  can  never  get  ahead  enough  for  that. 
On  the  contrary,  every  year,  many  small  farmers  lose  their 
land  on  mortgages.’ 

Ross:  ‘What  is  the  average  size  of  farms  in  Japan?’ 

Kagawa:  ‘Less  than  2%  acres  to  each  family.’ 


Ross : ‘When  a man  loses  his  land  can’t  he  go  to  some 
new  place  and  get  more?’ 

Kagawa:  ‘There  is  no  vacant  land.  Japan  is  small- 
er than  California,  and  is  so  mountainous  that  only  1-7 
of  its  area  is  tillable,  yet  over  60  millions  of  us  must  get 
our  food,  or  perish,  so  every  foot  of  land  is  already  culti- 
vated. As  soon  as  rice  is  cut  in  the  fall,  winter  crops  are 
sown  on  the  same  land.  When  a farmer  or  tenant  loses 
his  right  to  cultivate  land  he  is  often  forced  to  the  city 
slums,  or  to  suicide.’ 

Ross;  ‘Japan  is  certainly  hard  pressed.  What  about 
Christianity?  Are  people  interested  in  it?’ 

Kagawa:  ‘There  is  an  eager  interest  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ.  People  crowd  to  hear  about  them.  Recently  a 
new  edition  of  Les  Miserables  was  published.  That  Christ- 
like  bishop  touches  people’s  hearts.  Over  400,000  copies 
were  soon  sold.  I’m  giving  my  chief  energies  to  preach- 
ing.’ 

“There  was  much  more  of  interest  in  the  interview. 
He  told  us  that  during  December  he  was  in  Manchuria 
speaking  several  times  a day.  The  Committee  of  Man- 
agement charged  an  admission  fee  of  fifty  sen,  yet  his 
meetings  were  crowded.  Over  7,600  have  decided  since 
last  summer  to  become  Christians.  lie  is  booked  by  the 
National  Christian  Council  for  meetings  in  all  parts  of 
Japan. 

“This  evangelistic  campaign  is  to  continue  for  three 
years.  The  leading  Missions  have  endorsed  it.  Mr.  Kagawa 
is  devoting  his  whole  time  to  it.  Being  thus  absent  from 
home  and  from  his  desk  his  income  for  writing  ceases. 
His  three  settlements  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Kobe,  where 
more  than  a score  of  associates  are  working  must  be  fi- 
nanced. We  are  doing  as  much  as  we  can  for  this  great 
work.  Thus  there  is  an  opportunity  for  any  one  w’ho  has 
the  heart  for  international  cooperation  to  assist  in  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  these  settlements.’’ 


INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD 

By  Leon  D.  Bliss,  Atascadero,  Calif. 


Text;  Acts  17 :24-25.  “God  that  m,ade  the  world  and 
all  things  therein — hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  faces  of  the  earth.’’ 

No  nation  has  ever  accepted  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. It  has  been  a stumbling  block  to  the  Jews,  fool- 
ishness to  the  Greeks  and  an  impossible  ideal  for  modern 
civilization.  But  down  through  the  ages,  every  little  while, 
there  has  been  a man — Abraham,  Isaiah,  St.  Paul,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  has  had  the  vision  and  taught  the  truth  that 
some  day  the  time  should  come  when  not  only  all  nations 
but  all  nature  should  be  at  peace  one  with  another,  and 
live  in  a community  of  good  will  and  fellowship.  “The 
lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together.” 

Hkstory  is  slowly  spelling  out  the  text  in  terms  of  ex- 
perience, presenting  a wonderful  story  of  gradual  evolu- 
tion, of  tremendous  revolution.  Mankind  began  in  ex- 
treme individualism.  Each  one  lived  to  himself  alone, 
taking  what  he  wanted  because  he  wanted  it.  Eve  wanted 
the  forbidden  fruit  and  helped  herself,  urging  Adam  to 
partake  of  it  too.  And  the  story  that  follows  so  soon  af- 
ter presents  the  same  picture.  Each  one  did  what  he  want- 
ed withoiit  regard  to  its  effect  on  others.  And  that  pro- 
cess has  been  going  on  ever  since.  Might  became  right, 
in  the  minds  of  men,  without  any  thought  for  the  rights 
of  the  weak. 

Then,  through  the  long,  patriarchal  age,  came  the 
slow  emergence  of  the  family,  in  which  the  father  and 


mother  took  some  thought  for  their  children  as  well  as 
themselves.  Then  came  the  clan  or  tribe,  and  finally  the 
state,  in  which  each  member  would  fight  for  and  protect 
the  other  members.  The  government  was  imperialistic. 
First  the  patriarch,  then  the  chief,  and  later,  the  king, 
ruled  absolutely.  The  people  existed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  king,  not  the  king  for  his  people. 

The  differentiation  between  the  various  tribes  or  na- 
tions lay  in  certain  peculiar  customs  and  institutions — a 
tattoo,  an  initiation,  a language,  a locality  and  a member 
of  the  tribe  was  always  counted  an  enemy  of  every  othe*’ 
tribe.  War,  of  course,  was  the  inevitable  consequence, 
because  society  was  built  up  on  a basis  of  exchxsiveness, 
selfishness,  greed,  thirst  for  power. 

Nationalism  was  only  individualism  raised  to  the  nth 
power.  Study  the  history  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Carthage,  Athens,  Rome — just  the  story  of  one  war  after 
another.  The  study  of  ancient  hi.story  means  the  memoriz- 
ing of  the  dates  and  leaders  of  great  battles.  And  the 
list  of  countries  representing  such  natiojialism  is  not  com- 
plete until  we  have  added  England,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  even  America. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Nationalism  has  been 
the  nursery  of  su.spieion,  fear,  jealousy,  hatred  and  war; 
and  the  history  of  the  world  up  to  this  year  of  grace  1929 
proves  conclusively  that  if  society,  if  civilization  is  to 
survive,  some  other  basis  of  existence  must  be  adopted. 
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For  other  wars,  in  this  way  of  new  discoveries  and  terri- 
ble inventions,  would  mean  the  complete  downfall  and  de- 
struction of  the  present  civilization. 

All  of  modern  science  and  discovery  have  been  point- 
ing to  that  truth.  The  world  has  been  steadily  shrinking 
in  size  in  what  we  call  modern  times.  The  whole  world 
sits  with  us  at  our  breakfast  tables.  The  means  of  rapid 
locomotion  and  communication  have  completely  changed 
the  aspect  of  human  life  since  we  were  born.  There  is 
no  longer  any  near  or  far,  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  near  neighbors  today  that  were  aliens,  strangers,  for- 
eigners, a century  ago. 

The  world  war  was  a terrific,  seething  cauldron  which 
boiled  human  passions  and  strife  down  to  a consistency 
of  mutual  needs,  mutual  interdependence.  The  old  ex- 
clusiveness has  gone  forever.  A hand  has  written  on  the 
wall  for  all  the  world  to  see : “No  man,  no  nation,  liveth 
unto  himself  alone,  or  dieth  to  himself.”  A common  need 
binds  all  together.  The  human  family  is  an  entity  that, 
ultimately,  cannot  be  broken.  Nationalism  must  give 
way  to  internationalism. 

Society  must  be  reconstructed  upon  a basis  of  inter- 
dependence in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  independence, 
of  the  common  needs  of  men  instead  of  special  privilege, 
customs  and  distinctions.  In  place  of  the  man-made  dif- 
ferences which  separate  them,  men  need  to  discover  the 
one  blood.  God-created,  which  binds  them  together  into 
one  common  brotherhood. 

For  2000  years  this  has  been  the  message  of  Chris- 
tianity, often  spoken  in  a frightened  whisper.  It  has  of- 
ten been  announced  as  belonging  to  the  dim,  far  distant 
future,  or  to  some  other  region,  some  mystical  “heaven,” 
attained  after  this  world  was  left  behind.  The  Church  has 
been  too  ready  to  think  this  gospel  too  ideal  ever  to  be 
realized  upon  this  earth.  What  likelihood  of  a literal 
beating  of  swords  into  ploughshares,  or  of  the  lion  lying 
down  with  the  lamb  ? 

But  we  of  today  are  beginning  to  realize  the  power 
of  invisible  forces.  We  are  finding  that  thoughts  and 
ideas  are  more  powerful  than  the  laws  of  gravitation  or 
electricity.  Our  atmosphere  is  vibrant  not  only  with 
earth  sounds,  human  voices  and  music,  but  also  with  the 
voice  of  the  Eternal  Truth  and  Love.  We  need  only  to 
touch  the  electric  button  of  sympathetic  understanding 
to  tune  in  with  all  mankind.  Jesus  called  this  LOVE. 

The  day  is  not  far  off  now  when  100%  Americanism 
will  mean  love  of  England,  China,  France  or  Japan  as  well 
as  of  America.  W e are  just  beginning  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  what  true  brotherhood  means. 

You  have  been  reading  of  the  Peace  Pact?  What 
does  that  mean?  Just  a gesture,  a scrap  of  paper?  Even 
then,  it  is  a gesture  in  the  right  direction.  But  many 
find  in  it  great  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  Eternal  Wisdom 
moving  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  to  bring  in  the 
Kingdom.  It  will  prove  to  mean  everything  or  nothing; 
just  a gesture,  or  a determination  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  recognize  the  fact  that  God  has  creat- 
ed all  nations  of  one  blood,  children  of  one  Father  in 
Heaven.  May  God  give  you  and  me  grace  to  catch  the 
vision,  to  help  bring  in  this  day  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing, that  Jesus  Christ,  by  our  help,  may  ride  glorious- 
ly to  His  throne  in  the  hearts  of  all  men! 


WHY  CATHOLICS  INCREASE 

In  the  May  number  of  “The  Community  Churchman” 
an  article  “Catholics  and  Methodists”  attracted  my  at- 
tention. Two  years  ago  I made  a survey  of  the  growth  of 
the  population  of  Greater  Cleveland  and  tried  to  find  out 
the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  growth  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  and  the  Protestant  churches.  It  explains  why 
Bishop  Schrembs  since  he  came  to  Cleveland  five  or  six 
years  ago  has  been  able  to  organize  23  or  24  new  churches. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  survey ; “In  1910  Greater  Cleveland 
had  a population  of  637,425,  divided  in  the  following  man- 
ner: native  of  native  parents,  162,952;  native  of  foreign 
parents,  251,202;  foreign  born,  214,199;  negroes,  8,763. 

In  1926  the  population  of  Greater  Cleveland  was  es- 
timated to  be  1,193,699,  divided  as  follows : native  of  na- 
tive parents,  405,809 ; native  of  foreign  parents,  452,948 ; 
foreign  born  275,944,  negroes,  59,008. 

In  1910  there  were  80,527  foreign  born  from  Protes- 
tant countries,  including  Canada,  Denmark,  England, 
Finland,  Holand,  Germany,  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  Wales.  In  1920  this  number  dropped  to 
68,786,  and  in  1926  (estimated)  it  rose  to  75,000.  We  lost 
in  this  group  5,527. 

The  foreign  born  from  non-Protestant  countries  in 
1910  numbered  133,672;  in  1920,  197,158,  in  1926  (esti- 
mated) 200,944.  They  increased  67,272  or  50%. 

In  1910  there  were  160,767  native  born  of  parents 
from  Protestant  countries  (64%  of  the  group  of  native 
born  of  foreign  parents),  in  1920  there  were  165,471  (only 
46%  of  this  group) ; in  1926,  if  our  calculation  is  cor- 
rect, there  were  168,356  (only  37%  of  this  group).  The 
Protestant  increase  in  this  group  has  been  only  7,569. 
When  we  consider  the  loss  among,  the  Protestant  foreign 
born  the  Protestant  increase  in  these  two  groups  from 
1910  to  1926  has  been  only  2,080. 

The  native  born  of  parents  from  non-Protestant  coun- 
tries in  1910  numbered  90,435  (36%  of  this  group) ; in 
1920  they  numbered  194,249  (54%  of  this  group) ; and  in 
1926,  284,583  (62%  of  the  group).  They  increased  194, 
148  or  214%  in  sixteen  years.” 

Of  course,  in  this  non-Protestant  group  there  were 
some  Jews  and  some  Greek  Catholics  and  Greek  Orthodox 
people,  but  it  shows  that  immigration  and  the  native  bom 
of  the  recent  immigrants  have  furnished  a plenty  of  ma- 
terial to  make  the  Roman  Catholic  church  grow  as  it  has 
grown. 

John  Prucha,  Supt.  of  Surveys. 


THE  SILENT  PLACES 


I have  come  back  from  the  mountains. 
And  the  beauty  of  foi’est  ways. 

From  the  pine-trail  winding  at  sunset 
To  the  crags  in  the  purple  haze. 

I have  come  back  from  the  prairies. 

And  the  free-born  winds  of  the  west. 
Where  my  soul  reached  out  to  heaven, 

And  found  in  the  starlight  rest. 

I have  come  back  to  the  city. 

With  its  clang  and  its  screech  and  its  din; 
Its  halls  are  filled  with  madness, 

.And  its  eyes  are  blind  with  sin. 

I think  of  the  peaks  white-crested. 

And  the  sage  on  the  sweeping  plain, 

And  the  vastness,  and  the  silence. 

And  the  whisper  of  God  again. 

I will  go  back  to  my  mountains. 

Back  to  the  prairies  I’ve  trod ; 

Some  day  I shall  stand  in  that  silence 
And  speak  once  more  with  my  God. 

''  — Harold  M.  Hildreth. 
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EDITORIALS 


A RELIGION  THAT  CAN  BE  LIVED 

Religion  is  so  comprehensive  a term  that  few  modern 
students  of  it  would  offer  an  inclusive  definition.  From 
the  voodoo  rites  of  central  Africa  to  the  chapel  services 
of  a great  university  is  a long  jump.  Yet  in  America  prac- 
tically this  whole  reach  of  religious  phenomena  may  be 
found.  The  emotional  sects,  with  their  hysterics  and 
catalepsies  are  still  to  be  found  by  the  thousands,  both  in 
open  country  and  in  city  neighborhoods.  The  cults  of 
spiritualism,  sometimes  atheistic,  but  more  often  joined  up 
with  some  form  of  theism,  are  a growing  element  in  Amer- 
ican life.  The  cults  that  practice  healing  show  no  tenden- 
cy to  decrease  in  numbers.  Those  who  are  preparing  for 
an  early  Second  Coming  of  Christ  vary  in  numbers  from 
time  to  time,  but  are  ever  with  us.  These  are  tendencies 
for  the  most  part  outside  of  the  fold  of  orthodoxy  as  it  is 
interpreted  by  the  Protestant  sects. 

Of  the  four  tendencies  enumerated  above,  only  one  of 
them  would  be  considered  very  close  to  the  life  process, 
that  of  faith  healing.  And  this  one  only  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  succeeds  in  “demonstrating.”  One  may  not 
doubt  that  some  people  have  been  helped  by  the  faith 
cure  cults.  Bi;t  most  people  would  not  be  at  all  prepared 
to  admit  the  claims  of  people  that  have  lived  near  to  folks 
who  practice  this  way  of  meeting  disease. 

In  the  fold  of  protestant  orthodoxy,  where  do  we 
find  the  emphasis?  It  varies  in  different  denominations 
and  in  different  churches  of  the  different  denominations. 
Travelling  around  at  church  conventions  one  may  hear  a 
high  churchman  express  his  horror  of  any  minister  of 
Christ  administering  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  with  a vest  on  instead  of  vestments.  At  another 
convention,  one  may  hear  the  principal  deliverance  of  the 
convention  sermon  on  the  correctness  of  ritual  in  admin- 
istering baptism.  In  still  another,  days  are  consumed  in 
credal  interpretations  or  in  heresy  trials  to  enforce  the 
findings  of  the  denomination. 

And  starving  souls  on  the  street  read  the  news  which 
filters  through  from  these  religious  conventions  and  won- 
der what  all  this  has  to  do  with  them.  What  does  it  mat- 
ter to  a young  man  facing  his  major  temptation  whether 
men  wear  vests  in  front  of  the  communion  table?  What 
do  baptismal  rituals  have  to  do  with  people  overborne 
with  the  burdens  of  middle  life?  If  there  is  a connection 
between  the  current  controversies  in  religion  and  the  life 
process,  it  is  casual.  They  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter. 

Every  nation  throughout  history  has  insisted  on  a re- 
ligion that  was  connected  with  the  life  process.  The  big 
events  in  nature  worked  into  religious  ritual  when  men 
had  inadequate  shelter  because  then  the  weather  was  not 
a filler  in  light  conversation,  but  a fact  of  the  most  awful 
importance.  The  occupations  of  men  influenced  religion. 
And  what  we  need  today  is  a religion  that  shall  touch 
life  at  the  points  of  supreme  interest  just  as  religion  has 
always  done  in  the  days  gone  by. 

As  we  look  about  us,  we  find  that  social  cooperation 
is  more  important  than  it  has  ever  been.  One  hundred 
and  ten  million  people  in  America  would  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  starvation  if  it  were  not  for  our  industrial  organi- 
zation. In  such  a time  the  men  who  sow  the  seeds  of 
hate  and  ill-will  between  classes  are  the  enemy.  And 
those  who  build  up  a sense  of  justice  along  with  brother- 
hood, do  the  Lord’s  work. 

This  new  industrial  civilization  makes  demands  upon 


men’s  nerves  and  upon  their  physical  well-being  which 
leads  to  break-down  and  ill  health.  America  is  the  most 
nervous  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  religion 
which  brings  to  over-wrought  people  quiet  and  medita- 
tion meets  a need  of  these  present  times. 

And  the  industrial  age  has  brought  to  people  new 
evils  and  new  virtues.  The  new  industrialism  has  brought 
in  its  train  a looseness  of  family  life  of  which  divorce  is 
only  a sign.  The  real  trouble  is  not  divorce,  but  the  de- 
cay in  home  life  which  leads  to  divorce.  Where  in  all  the 
world  would  on^  find  such  enthusiasts  for  alcohol  as  the 
crazy  writers  on  a metropolitan  daily?  The  effusions  of 
these  journals  express  the  nervous  upset  of  a lot  of  peo- 
ple that  are  not  adjusted  to  the  terrific  demands  of  the 
age.  One  cannot  fall  back  on  legalistic  ethics  to  solve  a 
lot  of  the  ethical  problems  of  the  times.  Was  it  wrong 
for  Bishop  Cannon  to  speculate  in  the  stock  market?  Set- 
tle that  by  an  appeal  to  the  scriptural  law  if  you  can! 
That  the  Bilile  furnishes  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
life,  most  people  believe.  But  that  it  may  be  used  as  a 
code  book  to  meet  every  life  situation,  most  people  do  not 
believe. 

The  religion  that  people  can  live  is  not  a religion  of 
theological  controversies  and  definitions,  but  a religion  of 
life.  The  little  child  awakens  in  a world  that  is  terrify- 
ing to  him.  The  first  task  of  religion  is  to  build  faith  in 
a heavenly  Father.  The  unreasoning  fear  of  childhood  can 
be  superseded  by  a calm  confidence  in  the  universe  which 
will  last  as  long  as  life  lasts.  The  health  of  the  mental 
life  of  the  individual  in  later  life  is  partly  influenced  by 
the  religious  teaching  of  childhood. 

The  religion  that  can  be  lived  will  guide  the  instincts 
of  young  people  as  they  come  into  their  first  consciousness 
of  adult  powers.  Religion  will  not  simply  build  up  pro- 
hibitions for  them,  but  will  give  reason  for  these  prohi- 
bitions. And  it  will  show  youth  how  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  chivalry  and  honor.  It  will  provide  for  the  youth  that 
falls  away  from  his  ideals  a way  of  spiritual  salvation. 
The  gracious  Christ  of  Galilee  becomes  the  ideal  compan- 
ion of  these. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  long  service  of  religion  to  life 
is  too  long  a task  for  the  space  of  this  article.  Men  and 
women  must  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  of  death.  More  than 
this  they  must  be  led  to  find  hope  in  death.  The  ministry 
of  religion  in  this  connection  is  for  many  the  most  esteem- 
ed of  all.  The  bitterest  experience  of  life  is  bereavement. 

Every  preacher  of  religion  should  have  an  object  and 
not  simply  a subject.  He  should  ask  himself  every  time 
he  steps  behind  the  sacred  desk.  What  is  it  that  I am  try- 
ing to  do?  His  loyalty  should  be  to  the  eager  people  in 
front  of  him,  and  not  to  books  back  in  his  library  or  pro- 
fessors back  in  his  seminary.  If  he  has  taken  advantage 
of  his  books  and  his  professors,  he  is  now  ready  to  bring 
a spiritual  ministry  to  hungry  souls.  But  many  things 
are  found  in  books  which  are  not  useful  in  sermons,  and 
the  sorriest  substitute  for  a spiritual  message  is  the  lec- 
ture of  the  class-room,  however  valuable  the  latter  may 
be  in  its  own  place. 

A lot  of  people  in  the  older  generation  got  the  impres- 
sion that  religion  had  its  sole  function  in  saving  souls 
from  hell.  The  revivalism  of  the  past  carries  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  this.  The  man  who  sees  in  religion  only 
salvation  from  hell  will  do  the  formal  things  necessary  to 
stay  out  of  hell,  and  then  not  bother  around  the  church 
very  much  any  more.  There  are  thousands  of  Christians 
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like  this  in  America.  But  the  man  who  finds  in  the  church 
daily  bread  for  daily  needs  will  continue  through  his 
whole  life  an  active  ministry  and  support. 

This  then  is  the  remedy  for  the  abandoned  churches 
of  America.  Give  the  people  a religion  that  can  be  lived. 


PITY  THE  POOR  BOOTLEGGER 


Is  it  not  too  bad  that  officers  of  the  law  in  this  coun- 
try once  in  awhile  shoot  at  a bootlegger?  This  is  the  new 
humanitarian  movement  espoused  by  the  metropolitam 
press.  The  process  of  myth  building  goes  on  apace.  We 
are  asked  to  believe  all  sorts  of  fanciful  things  that  highly 
imaginary  reporters  write  for  our  consumption. 

The  Christian  Century  did  the  country  a real  service 
in  exposing  one  of  these  myths.  A woman  was  shot  in 
Aurora,  111.,  as  she  was  picking  up  a gun  to  shoot  an  of- 
ficer of  the  law.  The  inmates  of  this  household  had  resist- 
ed officers  carrying  a warrant  and  threatened  them  with 
a gun. 

And  our  metropolitan  press  would  have  the  United 
States  of  America  throw  up  its  hands  in  the  presence  of 
a few  thousand  international  criminals  who  are  trying 
to  make  money  by  the  fiouting  of  our  laws. 

This  crowd  which  resists  law  and  order  in  America 
today  is  no  new  product.  It  is  the  same  crowd  that  form- 
erly resisted  laws  regulating  saloons.  When  we  had  open 
saloons  the  law  said  they  should  be  closed  at  certain  hours. 
Were  they  closed?  They  were  not.  The  law  said  these 
saloons  should  not  sell  to  minors.  Did  they?  They  did. 
The  law  prohibited  the  encouragement  of  gambling  and 
prostitution  in  these  places.  Was  there  gambling  and 
prostitution?  There  was.  The  liquor  business  had  been 
an  outlaw  in  this  country  under  every  system  of  law  ever 
devised. 

And  at  last  the  show-down  has  come.  Can  a few 
thousand  men  bent  on  easy  money  defy  the  government 
■of  the  United  States  and  get  away  with  it?  We  say  they 
cannot.  And  if  they  shoot  at  our  officers,  shall  they  be 
treated  differently  from  other  criminals?  We  see  no  need 
of  it.  We  all  wish  that  the  government  had  a better  per- 
sonnel among  its  officers.  But  after  all  they  are  officers 
of  our  government. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


A good  while  ago  it  began  to  be  a conviction  that 
there  should  be  a different  hymn  book  for  the  Sunday 
school  than  is  used  in  the  church.  And  this  brought  into 
being  innumerable  collections  of  gospel  songs,  a few  of 
which  deserve  to  live,  but  most  of  which  were  inane  or 
worse.  But  the  day  of  the  religious  jingle  set  to  dance 
music  is  now  over.  We  have  entered  into  a new  era. 

It  is  a recognized  fact  that  each  department  of  a 
Sunday  school  needs  a song  book  which  fits  in  with  the 
unfolding  religious  life  of  the  pupils.  The  child  of  six 
does  not  have  the  same  needs  as  the  child  of  thirteen. 
And  the  discernment  of  this  fact  has  brought  into  being 
some  books  which  teach  children  and  young  people  to  sing 
in  their  own  language. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  Hymnal  for  Young  Peo- 
ple edited  by  Dr.  Littlefield  and  Miss  Slattery.  In  this 
book  a veteran  hymn  editor  and  a nationally  famous 
friend  of  youth  have  collaborated  to  produce  a book  which 
admirably  meets  the  needs  of  young  people.  In  this  book 
one  will  find  many  old  favorites,  but  also  some  entirely 
new  productions  which  definitely  enrich  the  hymology  of 
the  church  school. 

The  church  that  thinks  only  of  the  needs  of  adults  af- 
ter awhile  wonders  why  it  has  lost  the  young  people. 


When  one  examines  the  architecture,  the  budget  or  the 
music  of  a church  one  is  apt  to  find  that  the  church  has 
given  most  of  its  time  and  money  to  attracting  adults, 
and  that  the  young  people  fall  away  because  there  is  not 
much  for  them. 

Youth  is  the  period  of  song  pre-eminently.  And  if 
the  church  can  teach  young  people  to  sing  the  religious 
enthusiasms  which  are  native  to  the  soul  of  youth,  one  im- 
portant step  has  been  taken  enlist  young  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  religion. 


AMERICA  IS  ON  WHEELS 


The  old  mother  hen  hatching  her  ducklings  that  she 
has  just  hatched  take  to  water  is  no  more  pathetic  figure 
than  the  minister  of  the  average  church  who  looks  these 
fine  summer  mornings  for  a congregation.  There  is  now 
an  automobile  for  every  American  family  though  not  ev- 
ery American  family  has  one.  These  might  have  ushered 
in  a new  era  of  piety  by  making  the  church  accessible  to 
everybody.  But  they  did  not.  The  automobiles  have 
taken  the  majority  of  the  American  people  on  junkets 
instead  of  to  church. 

The  adjustment  of  the  church  to  this  new  situation 
is  now  to  be  undertaken.  The  small  communities  are 
starting  union  services.  Necessity  brings  people  together. 
In  some  cases  enterprising  churches  will  follow  the  motor- 
ized crowds  out  to  their  haunts,  in  wooded  spots  and  by 
the  lakeside.  A high  grade  program  of  religious  music 
might  be  appreciated  by  a great  many  open-air  groups 
this  summer. 


A WORD  TO  NEW  READERS 


This  issue  of  the  Community  Churchman  will  come  to 
a large  group  of  new  readers.  It  will  carry  a point  of 
view  which  may  be  new  to  many  of  these.  These  new 
readers  are  asked  to  take  time  to  get  the  thing  that  we  are 
trying  to  say. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  small  commu- 
nities to  a realization  of  their  community  problems.  We 
are  committed  to  no  one  patent  solution  of  the  church 
problem  but  rather  to  an  impartial  study  of  them  all.  It 
is  not  the  mechanism,  but  the  spirit  and  the  results  that 
are  important. 

However,  we  do  believe  that  a careful  observer  will 
find  that  union,  community  and  federated  churches  have 
given  new  life  to  religion  in  many  communities.  Our 
newspaper  carries  the  news  of  these  achievements. 

HINTS 

The  interdenominational  church  sometimes  looks  up- 
on itself  as  an  experiment.  The  news  columns  of  our  pa- 
per helps  such  a church  to  see  itself  as  part  of  a new 
movement  in  religion  no  longer  experimental  but  a dem- 
onstrated success. 

« « • « « 

More  than  one  new  church  has  been  founded  by  the 
simple  process  of  bringing  the  community  church  idea  to 
a community  through  the  medium  of  this  paper.  Several 
laymen  have  made  up  lists  of  people  where  interest  might 

be  created  and  have  sent  to  these  our  journal. 

* * * * # 

The  hot  weather  months  are  the  most  difficult  of  all 
in  which  to  finance  a newspaper.  Two  hundred  overdue 

subscriptions  would  help  a lot  if  they  came  in  this  month. 

• • » • « 

The  minister  who  goes  on  vacation  should  have  a book 
as  weU  as  a fishing  pole.  For  after  all  a vacation  is  a 
change.  And  for  many  of  us  reading  a bopk  is  a change ! 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 

B%’  this  time  we  should  have  made  a good  start  in  our  new  ac- 
quaintance with  the  prophets  of  ancient  Israel  and  Judah.  If  we 
have  studied  each  day ’s  chapter  carefully,  we  have  discovered 
that  these  courageous  men  of  old  have  a real  message  for  the  times 
in  which  we  live. 

The  life  of  our  age  needs  a new  touch  with  God,  with  His  in- 
finite love,  His  yearning  compassion,  and  His  unceasing  demand 
for  holy  living.  The  only  religion  that  is  really  worth  while  is  the 
religion  that  finds  its  expression  in  every  day  life,  seven  days  a 
week,  twenty  four  hours  each  day. 

As  the  divinely  appointed  heralds  of  a new  and  greater  day 
the  prophets  appeared,  calling  the  people  to  a closer  relation  to 
God,  appealing  for  a zealous  observance  of  the  laws  of  God.  “O 
Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord,  thy  God.  . . I will  be  as  the  dew 
unto  Israel;  he  shall  blossom  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots 
as  Lebanon.  ’ ’ 

During  the  month  to  come,  read  a chapter  a day  in  the  proph- 
ets as  here  outlined: 

Week  of  July  21:  July  21,  Hosea  11;  July  22,  Hosea  12;  July 
23,  Hosea  13;  July  24,  Hosea  14;  July  25,  Zechariah  1;  July  26, 
Zechariah  2;  July  27,  Zechariah  3. 

Week  of  July  28:  July  28,  Zechariah  4;  July  29,  Zechariah  5; 
July  30,  Zechariah  6:  July  31,  Zechariah  7;  August  1,  Zechariah  8; 
August  2,  Zechariah  9;  August  3,  Zechariah  10. 

Week  of  August  4:  August  4,  Zechariah  11;  August  5,  Zech- 

ariah 12;  August  6,  Zechariah  13;  August  7,  Zechariah  14;  August 
8,  Malachi  1;  August  9,  Malachi  2;  August  10,  Malachi  3. 

Week  of  August  11:  August  11,  Malachi  4;  August  12,  Joel  1; 
August  13,  Joel  2;  August  14,  Joel  3;  August  15,  Nahum  1;  August 
16,  Nahum  2;  August  17,  Nahum  3. 

• • « • • 

UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOB  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

July  21— “Ezekiel’s  Vision  of  Hope ’ ’—Ezekiel  47:1-12 

“Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish,’’  so  wrote  the 
writer  of  Proverbs.  This  is  eminently  true.  Ezekiel  had  passed 
through  some  dark  days.  He  was  the  author  of  hope  in  the  midst 
of  a depressed  and  captive  people.  The  impression  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  remained  vivid  in  his  mind.  In  that  far  away  coun- 
try of  Babylon  in  spirit  he  was  carried  back  into  the  homeland. 
The  prophet  saw  a stream  with  its  source  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  God  manifested  His  presence,  and  then  flowing  close  by  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  before  it  issued  from  the  temple.  And  deeper 
and  deeper  the  stream  became,  until  it  became  a mighty  river. 
On  its  banks  were  many  trees  of  flourishing  beauty.  The  river  is 
a bringer  of  life  wherever  it  flows. 

Here  is  a glorious  picture  of  the  new  earth  as  it  shall  be 
when  God’s  purposes  are  realized  in  the  lives  of  men.  “What 
the  stream  had  done  for  all  nature,  that  God’s  Spirit  would  do  in 
healing  and  cleansing  human  lives,  and  making  them  fruitful.’’ 
The  gospel  of  Christ  is  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  for  setting 
captive  spirits  free.  If  given  a chance  it  will  permeate  all  of 
life.  Whatever  comes  under  the  influence  of  Jesus  unfolds  into 
ideal  perfection.  The  desolate  places  of  earth,  and  they  are  many, 
are  in  need  of  is  cleansing  and  renewing  power.  How  are  we 
sharing  in  spreading  abroad  the  waters  of  life  through  Christ? 

* * # « • 

July  28 — “The  Story  of  Daniel’’ — Daniel  1:1-21;  2:13-19;  4:19; 

7:28;  8:16-18;  9:20-23:  10:1-19;  12:9. 

With  the  rest  of  his  people  Daniel  was  taken  captive  to  Baby- 
lon. But  his  spirit  was  not  broken  thereby.  It  is  a great  gift 
to  be  able  to  make  good  come  out  of  a seemingly  hopeless  situation. 
Daniel  had  such  a gift.  Though  many  of  his  visions  are  difficult 
to  understand,  he  w'as  a man  of  faith.  He  did  not  forget  his  early 
training.  He  believed  in  being  true  to  his  convictions,  no  matter 
what  it  cost.  Through  this  he  rose  to  positions  of  large  responsi- 
bility and  honor.  And  he  kept  his  religion  all  the  way.  His  life 
stands  the  test  of  the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  need  men  of  conviction,  men  of 
courage,  men  of  faith,  men  of  vision.  This  is  a day  that  has 
a great  amount  of  ease.  We  need  the  moral  equivalent  of  diffi- 
culty that  will  develop  in  us  strength  of  character,  the  will  to  do 
right.  “Dare  to  be  brave,  dare  to  be  true.’’ 

Only  a life  like  that  of  Daniel  could  call  forth  the  words: 
“They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament: 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever.’’ 


August  4 — “Belshazzar’s  Feast” — Daniel  5:1-31 
Tliose  who  are  in  positions  of  leadership  have  a solemn  respon- 
sibility. They  cannot  spend  their  life  in  riotous  living  without 
reaping  the  consequences.  Belshazzar  is  a warning  example  of 
this.  Failing  in  their  responsibility  to  God  and  man,  reckless 
leaders  “fall  from  their  position  of  influence  and  find  wreck  and 
ruin  in  their  pathway.” 

Belshazzar’s  wild  feast  was  interrupted  by  the  strange  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  Consternation  reigned.  The  king  was  panic- 
stricken.  He  sought  for  some  one  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  writing.  Daniel  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  told  Belshaz- 
zar that  he  as  a king  had  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting,  that  his  reign  was  near  its  end — this  was  the  meaning 
of  the  message  on  the  wall.  Weighed  and  found  wanting,  'Bel- 
shazzar ’s  kingdom  was  required  of  him.  And  Daniel  had  the 
courage  to  tell  him  the  truth. 

If  j-our  life  were  weighed  in  the  balances,  what  would  be  the 
result?  Would  you  be  found  wanting?  Prove  true,  therefore,  to 
the  great  trust  of  life,  and  you  will  be  found  faithful.  It  does 
not  pay  to  waste  life  away  in  mere  material  pleasure.  Said  Jesus, 
“Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  the  meat  which 
endureth  unto  eternal  life.”  King  Belshazzar  is  a great  warning 
sign. 

« » * * * 

August  11 — “Daniel  Among  tlie  Lions” — ^Daniel  6:1-28 
We  have  here  a picture  of  government  among  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  By  faithfulness  to  duty  Daniel  had  been  advanced  to 
a position  of  prominence.  His  fellow  officials  were  jealous  of 
him.  They  iflotted  against  him  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  The 
only  fault  they  could  find  in  him  was  in  his  relation  to  his  God. 
Observing  the  regularity  of  his  daily  devotion  to  his  God,  they 
talked  King  Darius  into  making  a decree  that  would  catch  as  in 
a net  faithful  Daniel.  Tlie  king  wished  to  change  it,  when  he 
found  that  it  was  meant  to  catch  Daniel,  but  he  could  not  do  it, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  By  praying  to 
his  God,  Daniel,  according  to  the  king’s  decree,  brought  upon  him- 
self the  penalty  of  being  cast  into  a den  of  lions.  But  he  remain- 
ed calm  and  confident.  He  knew  that  God  would  take  care  of  him, 
no  matter  what  happened.  As  the  victim  of  jealousy,  Daniel  was 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions. 

Through  the  providence  of  God,  Daniel’s  life  was  spared.  The 
king  received  him  again  with  anxious  heart  and  with  greater 
favor  than  ever.  Loyalty  and  truth  have  their  reward.  The 
goal  of  this  lesson  has  been  well  stated  in  these  words:  “To 
demonstrate  the  Lord’s  loving  and  effective  care  for  and  protection 
of  those  who  courageously  manifest  their  faith  in  Him.” 

• • • • • 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 
July  21 — “Every-day  Citizenship” — Romans  13:1-10. 

July  28 — “How  the  Church  is  Making  America  Better” — Matthew 
■ 13:31-33. 

August  4 — “Jesus’  Teaching  on  God’s  Care” — Matthew  6:26-32. 
August  11 — “God’s  Goodness  Revealed  in  Nature’s  Laws” — Acts 
14:8-18. 


The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  an  article  by  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.  D. 

“When  Christians  lose  their  faith  and  their  grip  on  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  they  begin  the  downward  career  by  neglecting 
the  services  of  the  Church.  They  do  not  drop  out  all  at  once,  but 
they  become  negligent.  They  attend  Church  one  Sunday  and  stay 
at  home  the  next,  on  the  third  Sunday  they  are  back  again. 

“This  is  a lapse  which  does  not  disturb  their  conscience. 
But  after  a while  they  stay  at  home  two  Sundays  and  come  to 
church  one  Sunday.  By  this  time  absence  from  church  two  Sun- 
days does  not  seem  much  of  a sin.  It  is  thus  that  churchgoers 
cease  to  go  to  church. 

“When  they  cease  to  go  to  church,  they  begin  to  carp  at  the 
church,  and  trump  up  arguments  to  prove  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  to  Church  at  all.  Later  on  they  prove  that  one  can  get  more 
good  out  of  a book  or  out  of  a walk,  or  out  of  a drive,  than  out 
of  a church  service.  After  this  it  becomes  easy  to  prove  anything. 

“They  can  prove  that  religion  is  an  optional  matter  of  no 
great  significance,  and  that  one  religion  is  about  as  good  an  an- 
other. ’ ’ 


The  greatest  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  that  its  abuse  and  mismanagement  by  us  professors  hasn’t  killed 
it  long  ago. 
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SfiCBETAK-Y’S  JOTTINGS 


By  J.  Eobert  Baigreaves. 

At  the  time  of  last  month’s  letter  I was  about  to  leave  on  an 
eastern  trip  which  was  to  tane  in  tne  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Convention  of  Union  OJiurcnes  which  was  held  at  Eutland  on  June 
5.  Tnis  was  my  nrst  contact  in  the  Bew  England  states  and  the 
experience  will  be  remembered  with  pleasure.  The  sessions  of  the 
cojiiereuce  were  held  iii  the  Congregational  Church,  which  is  prac- 
tically tlie  community  church  of  the  locality.  The  relation  oi  the 
Union  Movement  in  Massachusetts  to  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  was  indicated  in  the  presence  and  leadership  of 
l»r.  E.  T.  Eoot,  the  executive  secretary  oi  the  federation.  The 
union  churches  lorm  a delinitely  recognizeu  element  of  the  religious 
work  ill  the  state  and  regard  tnemseives  as  one  unit  in  the  general 
program,  and  as  but  one  part  of  the  unity  consciousness.  The  re- 
tiring president  of  the  conference  is  the  pastor  in  the  different 
state  institutions  whicJi  are  located  in  Eutland,  being  appointed 
to  that  office  by  the  Eederation  of  Churches. 

in  the  program  of  the  day  there  were  two  incidents  which  may 
be  of  particular  interest  to  tne  readers  of  this  paper:  one  was  the 
report  of  the  missionary  committee;  the  other  the  appointing  of 
a committee  to  plan  for  practical  relations  in  the  national  work. 
The  reading  of  tne  report  on  missionary  effort  was  preceded  by  a 
spirited  address  intenued  to  awaken  union  church  people  to  a feel- 
ing of  responsibility  in  world  interests.  A statement  concerning 
the  new  missionary  pamphlet,  now  in  process  of  preparation,  was 
listened  to  with  marked  interest  and  copies  were  spoken  for.  Con- 
cerning the  committee  apjioiuted  to  consider  relations  with  the 
Community  Churcli  Workers,  and  with  the  joint  committee,  we 
can  only  say  that  we  will  warmly  welcome  tlie  valuable  coopera- 
tion which  the  long  productive  experience  of  Massachusetts  in 
union  effort  makes  jjossible.  The  same  can  also  be  said  of  other 
New  England  states. 

While  in  the  East  your  secretary  had  a conference  with  Pro- 
fessors Ealph  Felton  and  Dwight  Sanderson,  of  the  social  science 
department  in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. A few  sentences  quoted  from  a recent  letter  from  Dr.  Felton 
will  be  of  interest.  He  says,  “In  my  extension  work  during  the 
last  six  years  in  New  York,  which  has  consisted  of  constant  travel 
in  rural  communities,  I have  discovered  no  rural  problem  that  ap- 
proaches in  importance  the  question  of  adjustment  of  competition 
between  churches.  Everywhere  this  question  is  raised.  There  is  a 
keen  interest  manifested  by  the  laymen.  Of  course,  it  would  be  only 
an  estimate,  but  I think  a fairly  accurate  one,  to  say  that  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  rural  communities  in  New  York  state  there  is  need 
for  some  kind  of  adjustment  between  the  competitive  churches.” 
Speaking  further  on  the  attitude  of  laymen  in  New  York  rural 
districts  the  professor  says,  “All  agree  that  something  needs  to  be 
done.  The  usual  question  raised  by  the  laymen  is,  ‘ Can  anything 
really  be  done‘1’,  and,  ‘We  have  been  told  that  it  can’t.  We  have 
talked  for  twenty  years  about  getting  our  churches  together.  We 
have  about  given  up  hope.’  ” A striking  paragraph  in  Dr.  Fel- 
ton’s letter  refers  to  students.  It  reads:  “I  have  personally 
watched  a stream  of  college  students  come  into  the  university  in- 
terested in  the  rural  church,  some  interested  enough  to  desire  to 
enter  the  rural  ministry.  When  these  men  get  out  and  begin  to 
study  the  situation  in  the  country  as  it  actually  exists  many  of 
them — too  many  of  them — decide  they  want  to  go  into  work  where 
they  can  have  a clear  field.”  A practical  suggestion  in  the  letter 
reads  as  follows,  “We  are  greatly  in  need  of  a bulletin  in  our 
state  dealing  with  this  matter  of  methods  of  church  adjustments. 
It  must  be  an  elimentary  bulletin,  profusely  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures, probably  one  a page.  It  should  tell  a story  of  communities 
that  had  worked  out  successful  experiments  in  getting  their 
churches  together.  We  should  have  a thousand  copies  of  this  bul- 
letin for  use  in  our  own  state.  If  it  were  published  for  general 
use  throughout  the  country  it  seems  that  at  least  twenty  thousand 
should  be  printed.”  In  closing  his  letter  he  suggests  that  a num- 
ber of  men  in  agricultural  colleges  are  interested  in  such  a bulle- 
tin and  would  help  to  prepare  it. 

The  manifest  interest  in  the  rural  church  expressed  in  Prof. 
Felton’s  letter  I have  found  again  and  again  among  professors  in 
agriculture.  Concerning  the  bulletin,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is 
being  definitely  planned  for  and  that  the  cooperation  of  the  farm 
school  leaders  both  in  its  preparation,  and  distribution,  will  be 
appreciated.  In  this  connection  I am  wondering  if  some  person 
who  has  the  grace  to  read  this  section  of  the  paper  might  not 
become  interested  in  assisting  us  to  raise  the  extra  money  which 
will  be  needed  to  publish  such  a bulletin  and  issue  it  in  the  num- 
bers needed. 

Personally  I feel,  that  out  of  the  present  dark  day  in  rural 
churcli  life  there  is  going  to  come  a period  of  unprecedented 
brightness.  A revival  is  in  the  offing,  but  before  we  can  get  the 
full  benefit  to  our  churches,  adjustments  must  be  made.  The  old 
divisive  method  cannot  be  restored  to  power.  In  many  instances 


missionary  help  in  cases  of  weak  churches  will  only  postpone  the 
day  of  glory. 

The  last  district  I visited  was  North  Dakota,  having  just  now 
returned  from  that  trip.  The  central  point  in  my  engagement  was 
Inkster,  a town  in  wluch  they  have  gone  around  a complete  circle 
in  their  church  experience.  About  forty  years  ago,  the  then  early 
settlers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Inkster  banded  themselves  together  in 
an  organization  which  was  known  as  the  Christian  Union  church 
and  erected  a building  which  has  become  a landmark.  This  was 
before  the  days  of  tlie  railroad.  When  the  Great  Northern  went 
through  Inkster  it  is  said  the  first  train  carried  the  representa- 
tives of  two  denominations,  and  jiretty  soon  a Presbyterian  and 
a Methodist  cliurch  were  organized.  These  erected  buildings. 
These  new  enterprises  tapped  tlie  strength  of  the  original  Christian 
Union  Church  and  led  it  to  seek  help  from  the  Congregationalists 
and  it  became  an  organization  of  that  body.  In  the  passing  of  the 
years  serious,  but  all  too  common,  changes  took  place  in  the 
church  life  of  this  little  village.  The  Methodist  church  ceased 
to  function  and  their  building  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Masons. 
The  Congregational  church  disbanded  and  the  old  church  of  the 
early  settlers  for  a long  time  stood  empty.  The  remaining,  very 
small  church,  had  the  opportunity  to  become  the  full  center  of  the 
religious  life,  but  did  not  seem  able  or  willing  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. About  a year  or  two  ago,  in  order  to  get  what  seemed 
to  be  a paramount  need,  a goodly  company  of  people  comprised 
of  Methodists,  Baptists,  Lutherans  and  a few  from  other  com- 
munions decided  to  reproduce  the  action  of  the  early  settlers 
and  formed  themselves  into  a community  church  and  re-entered 
the  old  building  which  had  housed  the  original  church  organization 
of  the  locality.  We  hope  that  in  the  not  too  far  distant  future 
some  plan  will  bring  this  group  and  the  other  little  church  togeth- 
er, and  thus  complete  the  circle  of  experience  in  church  organi- 
zation. 

The  principle  Sunday  service  I attended  in  North  Dakota 
was  held  out  of  doors.  People  were  present  in  goodly  numbers  and 
surrounding  towns  were  represented,  but  Satan  came  also,  and  in 
an  unusual  form.  This  happened  to  be  the  period  of  the  seven 
year  caterpillars,  and  worms  in  great  armies  were  crawling  up  the 
trees,  in  the  grass,  on  the  improvised  seating  and  on  our  garments. 
While  I was  preaching,  it  is  said,  one  daring  caterpillar  was  per- 
forming on  my  coat  collar  giving  strong  suggestions  of  going  down 
my  neck.  I have  preached  against  the  noise  of  locomotives  and  of 
street  cars  and  even  in  the  presence  of  giggling  girls  and  whisper- 
ing men,  but  never  did  I face  such  a diverting  enemy  as  those 
worms.  After  all,  or  even  in  the  face  of  Satan’s  intrusion,  we 
had  a good  time.  Worms  or  no  worms,  it  is  a good  thing  for  peo- 
ple to  get  together.  One  of  the  grand  functions  of  the  church 
is  that  of  assembling  men  and  women  in  harmonious  relationship. 
To  witness  one  of  these  large  social  religious  gatherings  is  to  be 
impressed  with  the  present  great  opportunities  of  country  life.  If 
rural  districts  will  but  appreciate  their  social  possibilities  and 
learn  how  to  take  advantage  of  each  other’s  powers  instead  of  dis- 
counting the  same  the  average  country  district  can  be  made  the 
happiest  and  best  place  in  which  to  live.  One  of  the  great  tasks 
of  the  rural  community  church  is  to  teach  “the  art  of  living  to- 
gether.” The  first  step  in  the  teaching  of  that  art  is  to  overcome 
the  common  village  tendency  to  mutual  depreciation,  and  to  open 
the  eyes  to  a vision  of  the  good  and  great.  Why  should  a person 
have  to  migrate  to  the  city  in  order  to  have  his  or  her  talents  ap- 
preciated? Why  should  a person  go  to  the  city  in  order  to  see 
grandeur  and  art?  One  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  country 
preacher  should  be  the  power  to  discover  and  interpret  the  aesthe- 
tic values  within  his  parish  boundaries. 

Adjustment  of  church  problems  in  North  Dakota  through  the 
community  church  medium  is  just  in  the  early  stages,  in  fact  any 
kind  of  adjustment  is  in  the  beginning  state.  In  this  pioneering 
time  Forbes  Eobertson,  the  pastor  at  Inkster,  is  having  an  im- 
portant part.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eobertson  have  been  in  the  one 
section  of  North  Dakota  for  several  years.  We  wish  it  might  be 
possible  for  them  to  remain  several  more.  Their  ministry  is  much 
appreciated. 

The  great  need  of  Dakota,  as  of  many  other  districts,  is  the 
displacing  of  home  mission  funds  by  a little  mutual  Christian  con- 
fidence. We  long  for  the  day  when  it  will  become  the  accepted 
order  to  join  several  of  the  small  churches  into  single  congrega- 
tions and  thus  place  the  Dakota  farmers  within  reach  of  the  in- 
spiration which  comes  from  normal  and  unhindred  human  contacts. 
In  efforts  to  this  end  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  societies  involved  and  of  leading  Christians  in  the  state. 
One  of  the  best  known  representatives  of  a conservative  denomin- 
ation told  me  he  would  welcome  the  day  when  the  missionary  so- 
cieties in  North  Dakota  might  pool  their  resources  in  one  treas- 
ury and  have  the  grants  given  out  through  one  commission.  Such 
a move  would  be  one  great  step  in  advance.  It  v/ould  provide  a 
source  of  help  for  the  really  destitute  places,  while  allowing  other 
places  to  heal  their  divisions  by  local  mutual  arrangement. 

Before  the  time  of  another  letter  many  of  our  readers  will 
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have  started  on  vacation.  May  I wish  for  one  and  all  a good  sum- 
mer with  splendid  invigoration  for  the  needs  and  struggles  of 
another  year. 


WHAT  MAKES  CHUKCH  WORK  HARD 

The  real  religious  revolution  of  the  19th  century,  a revolution 
whose  full  effects  are  only  beginning  to  be  felt  today,  has  been 
just  this  fundamental  alteration  in  man ’s  experience.  The  sig- 
nificant and  crucial  experiences  of  life  have  themselves  been  trans- 
formed; inevitably  the  emotional  attitudes  and  drives  that  formed 
the  basis  of  the  old  religious  life  have  given  way  to  others.  Sec- 
ular faiths  and  interests  have  pushed  their  way  in  to  compete  with 
traditional  religion.  The  peculiar  need  of  personal  salvation  that 
formed  the  core  of  Protestant  orthodoxy  has  tended  to  become  in- 
creasingly remote.  The  basic  religious  emotions  themselves  have 
become  for  many  men  irrelevant  to  their  daily  experience. 

Our  industrial  civilization  seems  to  foster  a type  of  social 
experience  that  is  in  even  deeper  conflict  with  those  feelings  to 
which  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  appealed.  These  historic 
faiths  grew  up  in  an  agricultural  world.  They  were  built  around 
attitudes  natural  to  tillers  of  the  soil,  to  those  directly  dependent 
on  the  vagaries  of  nature.  The  world  of  the  Psalms  is  a world 
of  dependence  on  nature.  The  world  of  the  modern  city  dweller 
is  not.  He  is  accustomed  to  think  of  his  problems  in  terms,  not 
of  emotional  resignation,  but  of  active  manipulation.  Some  im- 
proved machine,  some  social  measure,  will  accomplish  his  ends. 
Where  he  has  an  emotional  reaction  to  his  human,  technological 
world,  it  is  either  of  passionate  striving  for  social  change,  or  else 
of  dumb  acquiescence  in  an  immutable  order.  His  emotional  life 
has  become  increasingly  a thing  of  the  leisure  hours;  and  there  he 
seeks  pleasure,  thrills,  excitement,  emotional  debauch,  as  a release 
from  the  repressions  of  the  daily  routine.  In  neither  case  are  the 
traditional  cosmic  religious  feelings  called  to  life.  It  is  only  in 
the  face  of  death  that  he  still  stands  silent  before  invincible  power 
and  even  there  he  is  coming  more  and  more  to  put  his  faith  in 
medical  techniques. — From  Religion  and  the  Modern  World,  by 
John  Herman  Eandall  & John  Herman  Randall,  Jr. 


A RECONCILIATION  PACT  AMONG  CHRISTIANS 


By  Dr.  Peter  Ainslie. 


Christ;  and  we  propose  to  practice,  in  all  our  spiritual  fellowships, 
the  equality  of  all  Christians  before  God,  so  that  no  Christian  shall 
be  denied  membership  in  our  churches,  nor  a place  in  our  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  supper,  nor  pulpit  courtesies  to  other  ministries; 
and,  further,  irrespective  of  denominational  barriers,  we  pledge  to 
be  brethren  one  to  another  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord 
and  Savior,  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve.” 


CUBAN  AND  hlEXICAN  EVANGELISTS  FRATERNIEE 

A new  era  in  the  development  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in 
Latin  America  is  opened  by  the  visit  of  the  delegation  from  Cuba 
to  Mexico  to  discuss  cooperation  between  the  Evangelical  forces 
in  these  two  countries  and  especially  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Evangelical  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Havana  June  20-30,  1929. 

A cable  just  received  by  Samuel  G.  Inman  from  the  olBcers 
of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Mexico  says: 

‘‘The  Cuban  Delegation  has  been  with  us  a week  presenting 
•in  a most  helpful  way  matters  concerning  the  Havana  Conference. 
We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  ample  discussions  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  fraternal  spirit  of  cooperation.  We  send  you  and 
the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  our  congratulations 
for  this  splendid  development.” — Signed:  V.  D.  Baez,  President 
and  Miguel  Z.  Garza,  Secretary. 

The  Cuban  delegation  was  composed  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  in  Cuba  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Havana  Congress,  Dr.  Jose  Marcial  Dorado,  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  Rev.  R.  Barrios,  an  Episcopal  minis- 
ter in  Havana. 

Among  delegates  recently  appointed  to  the  Congress  are:  Prof. 
W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  Swarthmore  College;  Prof.  Daniel  J.  Flem- 
ing, of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York;  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Falls,  of  the  Missionary  Research  Library;  Dr.  James  I.  Vance, 
Ernest  G.  Richardson  of  the  Methodist  Episcojial  Church;  Rev.  j! 
pastor  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nashville;  Bp. 
D.  Livingston  of  the  General  Conference  of  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
and  other  distinguished  Americans:  from  Porto  Rico  there  will  be 
twenty-five  delegates  from  various  denominations  among  whom  are 
named  thus  far  Rev.  C.  I.  Mohler  and  Prof.  Florencio  Saez  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  Distinguished  guests  from  Mexico,  and 
South  America  have  been  invited  as  well  as  from  Spain. 


Has  the  time  not  come  when  all  Christians  should  be  Christian 
to  all  other  Christians?  Can  Christianity  survive  if  this  is  not 
done?  Yes;  it  may  survive  in  form.  But  the  Life  and  Spirit  which 
Jesus  Christ  released  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  cannot  func- 
tion through  a divided  church,  with  two  hundred  different  and  in- 
dependent organizations,  with  more  than  half  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  other  half,  with  three-fourths  refusing  the  Lord’s 
supper  to  other  Christians,  likewise  refusing  them  membership 
in  their  churches  and  courtesies  in  their  pulpits.  The  whole  con- 
dition is  ugly,  awkward,  and  repugnant  to  modern  intelligence. 

To  meet  this  condition  by  saying,  “Our  church  is  serving 
Christ  according  to  his  revealed  truth  and  it  is  none  of  our  busi- 
ness what  other  churches  are  doing”  is  a statement,  based,  more 
or  less,  upon  ignorance,  pride,  and  fear,  which  confirms  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  world  and  gets  us  nowhere.  Christianity  is  pri- 
marily a brotherhood  of  all  Christians.  ‘‘By  this  everyone  will 
recognize  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  an- 
other.” Upon  this  Christianity  follows  or  denies  Christ. 

The  nations  have  signed  a peace  pact  for  the  outlawry  of  war. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  an  idealism  that  must  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  those  miraculous  achievements  in  modern  science.  A new 
world  is  coming  into  being.  But  where  are  the  churches  with  their 
contribution  of  brotherhood?  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  abandon 
the  luxury  of  their  denominational  pride,  and  show  to  the  world 
that  they  do  care  for  paths  that  lead  to  peace? 

In  an  attempt  to  find  the  mifid  of  the  various  communions  a 
reconciliation  pact  was  drafted  by  The  Christian  Union  Quarterly. 
It  is  simple  and  direct.  It  affirms  the  need  of  a united  Christen- 
dom in  order  to  Christianize  the  world.  The  steps  toward  that 
accomplishment  are  (1)  conferences  between  Christians  who  differ, 
(2)  practicing  equality  of  all  Christians  before  God,  and  (3‘ 
pledging  to  be  brethren  one  to  another.  These  statements  might 
have  been  put  in  the  very  words  of  Jesus.  The  reconciliation  pact 
is  an  attempt  to  call  us  to  his  Ideals  and  his  Spirit. 

The  reconciliation  pact  is  as  follows: 

“We,  Christians  of  various  churches,  believing  that  only  in 
a cooperative  and  united  Christendom  can  the  world  be  Christian- 
ized, deplore  a divided  Christendom  as  being  opposed  to  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  and  the  needs  of  the  world;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
the  Christianizing  of  the  world  is  greatly  hindered  by  divisive  and 
rivaling  churches. 

“We,  therefore,  desire  to  express  our  sympathetic  interest 
in  and  prayerful  attitude  toward  all  conferences,  small  and  large, 
that  are  looking  toward  reconciliation  of  the  divided  church  of 


MONEY 

We  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world — but  we  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  distribute  our  wealth. 

Americans  are  worth  half  a trillion  dollars.  Written  in  nu- 
merical form,  it  would  look  like  this:  $500,000,000,000. 

We  constitute  only  seven  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population 
but  we  possess  more  than  half  of  its  wealth.  ’ 

Our  annual  income,  taxed  and  otherwise,  is  about  $100  000  - 

000,000.  ’ ’ 

There  are  over  30,000  millionaires  in  the  United  States,  and 
nearly  300  have  annual  incomes  of  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

Nearly  350,000  persons  have  incomes  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

Our  per  capita  wealth  is  $4,215,  and  the  average  income  per 
family  is  about  $3,540. 

Half  of  the  families  in  our  country  own  their  own  homes  al- 
most two-thirds  of  them  entirely  free  of  debt.  ’ 

****** 


Probably  one-half  of  the  expenditures  of  the  American  people 
may  be  charged  up  to  luxury,  waste  and  crime. 

One-quarter  goes  toward  actual  living  expenses,  and  the  re- 
mainder pays  for  government,  education,  religion,  philanthropy, 
and  miscellaneous  objects. 

The  automobile  registration  in  the  United  States  in  1928  was 
about  24,500,000— double  that  of  1922.  There  is  one  car  for  every 
five  persons,  which  means  an  average  of  a car  for  nearly  every 


tenance  of  passenger  cars— one-tenth  of  our  entire  income 

We  spend  $2,000,000,000  annually  for  theatres  and  motion  pic- 
ture^ $1,000,000,000  for  candy,  and  $100,000,000  for  chewing  gum. 

Over  four-fifths  of  our  national  governmental  expenses — or  8’’ 
cents  out  of  every  Federal  dollar— are  eaten  up  by  wars,  past 
present  and  future:  while  only  one  cent  out  of  every  dollar  is 
Spent  for  educational  purposes. 

And  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Amer- 
ica and  all  benevolences  and  missionary  work  relating  to  them,  we 
now  spend  about  $640,000,000 — not  much  more  than  half  of  what 
we  spend  for  candy,  and  less  than  one-third  the  amount  spent  for 
tneatres  and  motion  pictures. 


.*xouey  18  rower— stored-up  energy.  It  represents  the  labor  of 
the  past,  ready  to  do  the  work  of  today. 

tn-  Immortal.  It  lives  forever  because  it  is  the  tangible 

thing  through  which  a man’s  life  is  projected  into  the  future. 
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Business  Men  Interested  in  Clmrclx 

Niles  Center,  111.,  is  a rapidly  develop- 
ing suburb  of  the  Chicago  area  which  now 
has  abundant  rapid  transportation.  It  has 
an  organization  of  business  men  interested 
in  the  develoi^ment  of  the  suburb.  A re- 
cent evening  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
community  problems.  The  chief  of  these 
was  religion.  There  is  no  English-speaking 
church  in  the  suburb.  O.  F.  Jordan,  of 
Park  Eidge,  a near-by  suburb,  spoke  on 
phases  of  community  development. 


Vacation  School  Eclipses 
Former  Eecords 

Park  Eidge  Community  church  is  con- 
ducting a three  week  vacation  school  this 
summer,  and  the  attendance  is  the  largest 
of  the  four  years  of  its  history.  About 
two  hundred  different  children  were  reach- 
ed by  the  school  during  the  period  of  its 
operation.  The  most  popular  hand-work 
project  was  that  of  making  air-planes. 
One  of  the  intermediate  boys  taught  this 
course.  He  had  taken  a prize  for  air- 
plane building.  Three  of  the  high  school 
group  of  the  local  Sunday  school  went 
away  for  a summer  conference  conducted 
by  the  Congregationalists  at  Tower  Hill, 
Mich. 


Church  Membership  Shows 
Eapid  Growth 

Community  church,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  has 
recently  published  a roster.  The  total  num- 
ber of  names  on  the  roll  is  now  almost 
seven  hundred.  The  church  was  organized 
three  and  a half  years  ago  with  95  mem- 
bers. The  members  of  the  church  are  to 
be  found  in  320  families.  This  church 
does  not  close  in  the  summer  but  goes  right 
on  with  its  Sunday  work,  A vacation 
school  was  successfully  conducted  this 
year.. 


What  a Church 
Does  for  Its  Community- 

Mountain  Lakes  Community  church,  of 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  has  recently  is- 
sued a booklet  calling  for  its  annual 
pledges.  In  this  book  is  listed  not  only 
the  service  to  worship  and  to  education 
which  is  rendered  by  the  church,  but  other 
forms  of  service.  These  are  catalogued 
with  the  greatest  brevity  as  follows: 
Service 

1.  Church  office  with  information  avail- 
able for  community  interests. 

2.  Meeting  places  available  for  worthy 
organizations  such  as  Clubs,  etc. 

3.  Woman’s  Guild  rendering  service 
wherever  needed. 

4.  Men ’s  Club  with  fellowship  dinners, 
speakers  and  programs  of  interest  and 
uplift. 

5.  Full  time  caretaker  to  arrange  build- 
ing for  all  engagements  of  organiza^ 
tions  whether  of  Church  or  community. 

6.  Distribution  of  fl'bwers  to  the  sick, 
shut-ins  and  calling  of  the  members 
on  all  such. 

7.  Pastoral  services  to  the  sick,  those  in 
need,  or  deceased. 

8.  Support  of  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts, 
T.  M.  G.  A. 

9.  Public  Health  Campaigns  supported. 

10.  Support  of  local,  national  and  inter- 
national organizations  for  charity  and 
benevolence  such  as: 

11.  Missions,  Education,  Bible  Study,  Eed 
Cross,  Near  East  Belief,  International 
Council  of  Eeligious  Education,  Feder- 
al Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  etc, 


12.  Directory  published  by  the  Church. 

13.  Church  Secretary  arranging  for  engage- 
ments for  all  organizations. 

14.  Local,  County,  District  and  National 
Conventions  entertained. 

Recreation 

1.  Boy’s  and  Girl’s  Club  rooms,  game 
tables,  etc. 

2.  Parlors  for  social  occasions,  reading, 
games,  etc. 

3.  Gymnasium  with  equipment  and  show- 
ers, Basket  Ball,  VoHey  Ball,  Badmin- 
ton. 

4.  Community  movies,  with  two  motion 
picture  machines  and  good  pictures. 

5.  Dramas,  pageants  and  minstrels,  stage 
fully  equipped  for  all  these. 

6.  Social  affairs,  dinners,  banquets,  sup- 
port of  dances  for  young  people. 

7.  Music  and  orchestra. 

8.  Support  of  existing  summer  camps 
such  as  'Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  private. 

9.  Summer  conference  attendance  such 
as  Blairstown,  Silver  Bay  and  North- 
held. 

10.  Electrical  Phonograph  for  auditorium 
use. 

11.  Outdoor  Eeereation — Hockey,  Hikes, 
etc. 

A Golden  Rule  Call 

The  new  pages  of  the  Community 
Churchman  will  be  harder  to  assemble  for 
the  August  and  September  issues  than  for 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  .Inst  imagine 
the  editor,  supposedly  off  on  his  vacation, 
trying  to  hnd  the  materials  to  hll  this  de- 
partment which  brings  more  commendation 
than  any  other  part  of  the  paper.  Send  in 
clippings,  letters,  and  any  kind  of  material 
from  which  the  news  paper  may  be  assem- 
bled during  the  summer.  Do  this  for  the 
editor.  And  if  you  don’t  like  him,  do  it 
for  the  readers  of  the  paper! 


Will  not  Join  up  with 
“Billy”  Sunday 

“Billy”  Sunday  is  going  to  Joplin,  Mo., 
next  fall.  Cliff  Titus,  the  pastor  of  Com- 
munity church,  was  among  four  ministers 
who  voted  against  cooperation  with  this 
enterprise.  His  reasons  for  this  action 
are  given  in  his  weekly  bulletin.  The  rea- 
sons, greatly  condensed,  include  the  follow- 
ing: “The  methods  of  mass  evangelism 

are  always  wrong  because  the  principle  is 
wrong.  Mass  evangelism  consists  in  work- 
ing on  the  principles  of  mob  psychology.” 
“The  preaching  of  such  meetings  is,  in 
the  aggregate,  not  constructive.  It  is  usu- 
ally sensational,  appealing  to  prejudice  and 
intolerance.”  “This  particular  meeting 
will  take  much  money  out  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Joplin  Community  Chest  could 
do  a lot  with  $14,000  more  dollars.  A 
course  in  religious  education,  a wonderful 
course,  with  high-class  instructors,  and 
reaching  many  children,  could  be  conduct- 
ed on  that  amount.”  “A  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  past  few  years’  records  of 
such  meetings  convinces  us  that  the  re- 
sults do  not  justify  these  meetings,  and 
that,  while  much  good  may  be  done.  In- 
deed the  harm  seems  to  outweigh  the 
good.  ” 


Students  Consider 
“a  More  United  Churcli” 

The  fourth  annual  Inter-Seminary  Con- 
ference of  New  England,  which  brought 
together  about  150  students  from  the  theo- 
logical schools  of  New  England  for  a two- 
day  conference  at  the  Newton  Theological 


Institution,  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  on 
February  a and  9,  chose  as  the  one  topic 
for  discussion  “Toward  a More  United 
Church.  ’ ’ That  these  prospective  minis- 
ters should  have  found  this  subject  such 
an  engrossing  one  is  an  important  indi- 
cation of  the  trend  of  thinking  in  the  ranks 
of  the  younger  men  in  the  ministry. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Very  Eev. 
Henry  B.  Washburn,  Dean  of  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
who  interpreted  the  spifit  of  the  Lausanne 
Conference  on  .Faith  and  Order;  Mrs. 
Hilda  Ives,  who  outlined  the  development 
of  the  larger  parish  plan  in  Maine,  and 
Eev.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  who  set  forth 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Church- 
es and  its  possibilities  in  bringing  about 
a more  united  Church. 


Federal  Council 
Studies  Problem  of  Unity 

As  a result  of  the  extended  discussions 
at  the  last  quadrennial  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches,  concerning 
the  possibility  of  a fresh  advance  in  uni- 
ty, an  important  Committee  on  “Func- 
tion and  Structure”  was  appointed  to  con- 
tinue the  study,  to  report  each  year  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council, 
and  to  make  a hnal  report  at  the  next 
quadrennial  meeting  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Council  in  relation  to  the  union 
movement. 

The  hrst  meeting  of  this  group  was  held 
in  New  York  on  April  2. 

President  George  W.  Eichards,  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Eeformed 
Church  in  the  U.  S.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Dr. 
John  W.  Langdale,  Book  Editor  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  Vice-Chairman, 
and  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Bond,  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  Churches,  as  Secretary. 

After  a day’s  discussion  of  present 
trends,  provision  was  made  for  an  inten- 
sive study  of  three  fields:  first,  of  the 

movements  looking  toward  the  union  of 
various  groups  of  denominations  in  this 
country  and  abroad:  second,  of  movements 
in  the  direction  of  unity  in  the  local  com- 
munity, and,  third,  of  the  possibility  of 
and  the  need  for  closer  relationships  be- 
tween the  various  cooperative  and  inter- 
denominational agencies. 


Pastor  WiU  Give  Full  Time 

F.  B.  Cook  has  been  called  for  a second 
year  of  service  at  Gypsum,  O.,  Community 
church  at  an  increased  salary.  During  the 
coming  year  he  will  no  longer  be  in  Ober- 
lin  Seminary  and  can  give  full  time  to 
his  work.  The  results  of  his  first  year  in 
Gypsum  have  been  summarized  by  a local 
writer  thus: 

“One  often  wishes  that  he  could  '’i'^t  the 
results  of  his  work  over  a certain  period 
of  time.  Of  course  we  can  mention  such 
things  as  the  Vacation  Bible  School, 
Week  Day  Bible  School,  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing church  services,  the  improvements  in 
the  Sunday  School,  the  evening  services 
at  the  Club  House,  the  training  class  for 
our  Sunday  school  teachers,  the  new  mem- 
bers taken  into  the  church,  the  Boy  Scuot 
troop,  the  weekly  movies,  etc.,  but  this  is 
just  a program  that  is  being  carried  out. 
To  be  sure,  we  must  have  a definite  and 
well  planned  program,  but  this  is  only  a 
means  by  which  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish our  purpose,  namely,  to  help  people 
develop  the  Christian  life.” 

Study  the  Larger  Parish  Plan 

How  the  larger  parish  plan  of  rural 
church  organization  can  be  applied  to 
certain  localities  in  northeastern  and 
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southeastern  Ohio  was  discussed  at  confer- 
ences of  denominational  executives  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Comity  Commit- 
tee of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches  at 
Cleveland  March  19,  and  at  Marietta 
March  22. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Zorbaugh,  chairman  of 
the  Comity  Committee,  presided  at  both 
conferences. 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting  representatives 
of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Re- 
formed and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches 
were  present.  At  Marietta  leaders  of  the 
United  Brethren,  Congregational,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  Evangelical  Synod,  Pres- 
byterian and  Christian  churches  partici- 
pated. 

Specific  localities  where  it  was  felt  that 
churches  of  different  denominations  might 
profitably  be  linked  in  larger  parishes  were 
indicated  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  further  investigation  of  these  localities 
by  representatives  of  the  Oliio  Council 
of  Churches  to  be  reported  to  further  con- 
ferences with  a view  to  action. 


Church  has  Fine  Success  Record 

First  Federated  church,  of  Urbandale, 
Des  Moines,  has  in  its  fellowship  people 
from  29  different  denominations.  It  re- 
cently finished  raising  a fund  of  $100,000 
for  the  erection  of  a new  building. 

The  growth  of  this  church  has  also 
been  remarkable  as  has  been  especially 
true  under  the  leadership  of  Clifton  E. 
Rash  who  came  to  the  church  seven  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  it  has  increased 
from  400  until  now  it  has  over  1,200  mem- 
bers. 

Its  Sunday  school  has  an  average  at- 
tendance of  over  700.  It  ranks  third  for 
size  among  the  Des  Moines  churches.  It 
provides  leadership  and  housing  for  three 
Boy  Scout  organizations,  with  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  over  100.  It  also 
provides  for  several  bands  of  Camp  Fire 
Girls. 

A large  community  group  has  grown  up 
in  this  community,  composed  of  members 
and  representative  neighbors,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  First  Federated,  the 
group  having  a membership  and  attendance 
of  several  hundred. 

There  is  no  other  part  of  Des  Moines 
where  the  growth  of  population  has  been 
so  continuously  steady  nor  where  the  peo- 
ple are  so  homogenous,  and  the  First  Fed- 
erated church  has  been  an  important  fac- 
tor to  the  moulding  of  this  homogenity. 

The  First  Federated  church  has  rapid- 
ly outgrown  its  present  quarters,  where 
the  seating  capacity  and  Sunday  school 
quarters  has  been  far  too  limited  for  its 
needs.  The  new  auditorium  w'ill  seat 
about  1,200  persons  and  with  the  added 
recreational  building  the  church  will  be 
better  fitted  to  take  care  of  this  fast  grow- 
ing community. — Newton  B.  Ashby. 


Children’s  Community  Church  is  Formed 

A group  of  230  children  from  the  more 
than  1,000  who  are  residents  of  the  Jr. 
0.  U.  A.  M.  Children ’s  Home  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  form  the  nucleus  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Junior  Order  Memorial  Congrega- 
tion, a non-denominational  church. 

D.  Webster  Loucks,  who  became  chap- 
lain of  the  home  Jan.  1,  is  pastor  of  the 
church. 

The  home  has  a $200,000  church  building 
but  had  never  had  a congregation  until 
this  one  was  formed  with  the  baptism  and 
confirmation  of  children  on  Palm  Sunday 
and  Easter,  when  these  230  members  were 
received. 

Active  membership  is  open  to  persons 


connected  with  the  home  who  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

“Acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God;  willingness  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Apostles’  Creed  as  a confes- 
sion of  faith;  baptism  and  public  confes- 
sion of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  our  only  savior; 
desire  to  live  a life  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  the  scriptures;  consecration 
of  life  and  means  in  Christian  steward- 
ship to  the  service  of  the  Lord.” 

Provision  is  also  made  for  a sustain- 
ing membership  composed  of  those  who 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church. 

“The  congregation  shall  bo  a part  of 
tlie  whole  body  of  believers  in  Christ  but 
shall  have  no  denominational  affiliations,’’ 
the  constitution  provides. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  home  are  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a board  comprising  the 
superintendent,  the  matron,  the  chaplain, 
one  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
one  layman  of  the  home. 


Discuss  the  Minister’s  Sermon 

At  the  University  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, of  Chicago,  a church  with  an  inter- 
denominational membership,  a luncheon  is 
served  after  church  each  Sunday.  And  a 
feature  of  the  fellowship  following  the 
church  service  is  a discussion  of  the  pas- 
tor’s sermon.  In  this  way  the  congrega- 
tion is  able  to  talk  "back  at  the  minister. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Ames  the  minister,  has  recently 
published  a book  called  “Religion.’’ 


Federated  Churches  To  the  Front 

In  the  Christian  Century  of  April  17, 
“The  First  Reader’’  hailed  the  paragraph 
in  the  New  England  correspondence, 
“Youth  Speaks  Out  in  Meeting,’’  as  a 
dramatic  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Christian  reunion  is  to  come.  The  young 
men  of  Rowley  have,  indeed,  started  some- 
thing. On  April  21,  Kenneth  C.  MacAr- 
thur,  rural  secretar}^  of  the  Massachusetts 
federation,  addressed  the  largest  union 
service  ever  held  by  the  Baptist  and  Con- 
gregational churches  of  that  town.  Both 
churches  have  appointed  committees  to 
confer  regarding  the  possibility  and  meth- 
od of  union.  Two  other  new  mergers  are 
being  considered  in  the  state.  Fiftv  multi- 
denominational  churches  are  already  list- 
ed. The  first  thirty  to  report  to  a recent 
questionnaire  have  buildings  valued  at  a 
total  of  $968,525,  and  invested  funds  of 
$448,158,  giving  a total  propertv  of  $1,- 
448,678,  an  average  of  $60,362.  The  aver- 


American Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Rev.  G.  P.  WUllams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  tb» 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


age  membership  is  over  200.  Combina- 
tions are  already  upon  a larger  scale  than 
is  usually  supposed.  On  April  21,  the 
Federated  Church  of  Ashland — Baptist, 
Congregational,  and  Methodist — the  only 
church  for  1,800  Protestants,  celebrated 
its  tenth  anniverary.  Not  only  were  there 
greetings  from  the  three  denominations 
and  neighboring  churches,  but  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Lawrence  H.  Blackburn,  read  a let- 
ter of  cordial  congratulations  from  the 
resident  priest.  Rev.  John  J.  Cronin,  ex- 
pressing esteem  for  his  Protestant  neigh- 
bors. From  Connecticut  comes  news  of 
negotiations  between  three  churches  whose 
total  membership  is  1,350.  In  a New 
Hampshire  village,  the  Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  is  sounding  Baptists  and  Metho- 
dists regarding  a similar  proposition. 
Prof.  E.  B.  Byington  of  Gordon  college 
through  graduates  in  Holland,  had  a re- 
quest for  printed  information  regarding 
federated  churches.  “The  churches  which 
are  likely  to  work  together  are  the  State 
church,  another  Reformed  church,  Baptist, 
Lutheran,  Old  Catholics,  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  ’ ’ 

— Edward  Tallmadge  Root. 


Suburban  Church  Joins 
Cleveland  Union 

The  Fairview  Community  church,  after 
five  years  of  independent  service  to  a sub- 
urban community,  asked  for  membership 
in  the  Congregational  Union  of  Cleveland, 
and  was  received  at  the  spring  meeting. 


TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS  - 

Comes  the  poignant  appeal  of  the  two 
million  long-neglected  lepers  of  the  world 
— and  of  the  life,  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Compassionate  Christ  who  command- 
ed His  disciples;  “Cleanse  the  lepers’* 
(Matt.  10:8). 

Among  these  hosts  of  pitiable  suffer- 
ers the  Mission  to  Lepers  is  conduct- 
ing 

Interdenominational 

Healing  and  teaching  work  for  thirty 
denominations,  in  more  than  100  centers 
in  twenty  lands  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  the  Churcli’s  recognized  agency  in 
carrying  medical  and  other  missionary 
work  to  earth’s  distressed  lepers. 

Free  Help  to  Ministers  and  Mission- 
ary Leaders 

Programs,  pageants,  plays,  songs,  inci- 
dents, stories,  and  other  live  material 
for  sermons,  addresses  and  missionary 
meetings  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
without  obligation  of  any  kind.  Just 
state  your  special  requirements. 

Any  one  wishing  information  on  this 
interdenominational  work  may  obtain  it 
free  from 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Room  1118-M. 


Sunday  School  Quarterly 

Brief,  Direct  to  the  Point, 

Sound  in  Doctrine 

FOE  BUSY  MBN  AND  WOMEN 

Convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket  to 
study  the  lesson  at  odd  moments.  Buy  it 
yourself  and  no  one  will  be  wronged  if 
you  forget  to  bring  it  back.  Get  the  gpst 
of  the  lesson  quickly,  ponder  it  in  your 
mind  during  the  week.  Not  denomination- 
al. Seeks  only  to  present  Bible  truth  as 
the  Editor  sees  it,  for  your  consideration. 

64  pages,  4x7  inches  in  neat  cover.  Price, 
10c  per  copy,  35c  per  year,  25c  per  year  in 
clubs  of  ten  or  more. 

Sample  free  to  any  pastor,  Sunday 
School  Superintendents,  or  teacher  of  an 
adult  class.  Mention  the  Churchman. 
Address  L.  H.  Hlglay,  Butler,  Ind. 
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held  in  the  Federated  Church  of  Chagrin 
Falls — an  enterprise  in  which  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Disciples  have  worked  to- 
gether for  ten  years.  The  Fairview  church 
has  never  had  a Congregational  pastor, 
and  the  present  minister,  Elmer  E.  Voel- 
kel,  is  a Presbyterian.  Three  motives  led 
the  church  to  seek  denominational  affili- 
ation— the  desire  to  relate  itself  to  the 
problems  of  the  world  through  missions, 
the  yearning  for  fellowship,  and  the 
thought  that  in  years  to  come  the  church 
would  need  aid  with  its  building  project. 


Federated  Church  Receives 
One  Himdred  New  Members 

On  Sunday,  May  26,  102  persons  were 
received  into  membership  in  the  Feder- 
ated (Methodist  and  Congregational) 
Church  in  Milford,  la.,  eighty-two  on  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  twen_^v  by  certificate. 
This  was  chiefly  due  to  a successful  series 
of  revival  meetings  conducted  by  H.  C. 
Maitland  of  Winfield,  Kan.,  an  evangelistic 
preacher  and  song  leader.  Lewis  N.  Moody 
is  the  pastor. 


A Church  for  Everybody 

That  is  what  the  Union  Community 
Church  of  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.,  is.  It  is 
cosmopolitan  in  its  worship,  the  commun- 
ion is  free  to  everybody,  and  baptism  is 
by  any  method  desired.  This  represents 
a larger  freedom  in  worship  and  a common 
fellowship  in  service.  This  church  has  a 
large  heart  and  a wide  open  mind.  It 
was  begun  in  1891  when  there  were  but  a 
few  people  in  the  town,  and  everything 
pointed  to  a successful  future.  This  was 
the  only  protestant  church  in  the  commu- 
nity and  this  fact  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  try  out  a long  cherished  plan  for 
forward  looking  people,  the  dream  of  the 
prophets  and  the  prayer  of  the  Master. 

After  a while  as  the  town  grew,  denom- 
inational secretaries  arrived  and  soon 
there  were  planted  in  this  community  of 
10,000  or  12,000  people  twelve  other  relig- 
ious institutions,  representing  their  partic- 
ular isms,  and  churchianity  began  its  sec- 
tarian work. 

These  other  church  societies,  of  course, 
materially  and  spiritually  v/eakened  the 
community  church  movement  and  spoiled 
the  beautiful  dream  of  having  one  church 
only  for  a whole  community. 

All  the  other  churches  in  the  community 
owe  their  charter  members  to  the  Union 
Church,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  the 
Palisades  Park.  The  Little  Ferry,  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  and  the  Neighborhood 
Reformed  churches  all  owe  their  origin 
to  Sunday  schools  which  the  Union  Church 
organized  in  these  respective  localities. 
Besides  all  this,  a score  of  community 
churches  in  other  localities  have  been  or- 
ganized through  the  influence  and  pastoral 
help  of  this  mother  church. 

The  form  of  admission  to  this  church 
is  very  simple,  and  has  about  it  the  flavor 
of  the  universal  creed  of  Love  to  God  and 
man. 

The  church  is  interested  in  all  kinds  of 
humanitarian  work.  It  takes  care  of  its 
own  dependents,  and  helps  all  other  needy 
people  as  far  as  possible. 

It  has  provided  radio  sets  for  shut-ins, 
and  has  a wheel  chair  and  other  invalid 
and  convalescent  appliances  for  the  free 
use  of  all  who  need  these  things.  The  So- 
cial Service  hall  was  a beehive  of  activi- 
ties for  15  years. 

It  has  carried  on  many  varying  activi- 
ties. Here  is  a partial  list;  The  Ladies’ 
Society,  the  Social  "Welfare  Club,  Men’s 
Tjoyal  League,  Boys  ’ Clubs,  Athletic  Clubs, 


Boys’  'Brigade,  the  Penny  Bank,  Boy 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl  Scouts,  Blue 
Birds  and  Brownies,  Sewing  Classes,  Art 
Embroidery  Classes,  Night  School,  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  Junior  Endeavor,  Reading 
Club,  Civic  Club  for  men.  Musical  In- 
struction, Concerts,  Lecture  and  Enter- 
tainment courses,  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 
for  Boys,  Illustrated  Talks  and  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Printed  Page,  through  the 
Union  Herald. 

This  church  founded  the  Free  Public 
Library  in  1894,  the  "Woman’s  Associa- 
tion, and  Village  Improvement  Society, 
and  was  the  first  ^p  introduce  physical  ex- 
ercises and  calisthenics  and  outdoor  recre- 
ational activities  in  the  public  school  and 
community.  The  church  owned  and  oper- 
ated the  first  public  playground  in  Ridge- 
field Park.  It  sponsored  and  fostered  pa- 
triotic celebrations,  community  Thanks- 
giving Services,  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Memorial  Day  parades,  the  Law  and  Order 
League,  the  Dramatic  Club,  the  Commu- 
nity Chorus  Club,  the  Young  Men’s  Debat- 
ing Club,  the  Roosevelt  League  for  boys 
and  girls,  employment  bureau,  loan  depart- 
ment, educational  fund  to  help  worthy 
boys  and  girls  through  school  and  college; 
the  Lincoln  banquet  for  Civil  War  veter- 
ans and  their  families,  and  this  church 
has  always  stood  four  square  for  all  things 
having  the  community  spirit  and  for  the 
general  welfare  of  all  the  people.  The 
church  now  controls  200  acres  in  the 
Berkshires,  with  furnished  house,  as  a 
summer  camp  for  boys’  clubs  and  Girl 
Scouts,  where  nature  study  and  other  out- 
door recreations  can  be  enjoyed  to  the 
limit. 

It  erected  the  Honor  Roll  of  Veterans 
of  the  World  War  in  1919,  and  is  now 
working  for  and  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  it  shall  have  built  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Euclid  avenue  and  Park  street,  the 
community  memorial  hall  in  honor  and 
memory  of  all  the  veterans  of  all  the  wars 
in  which  America  has  been  enlisted  for 
liberty,  fraternity,  and  humanity.  It  will 
be  a perpetual  reminder  that  the  soul  of 
America  is  alive,  and  working  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community  and  the  nation 
and  the  world.  The  cornerstone  is  already 
laid,  through  the  generosity  of  a good 
friend,  Elmer  Mabie,  of  Hackensack. 


Pastor’s  Ideas  are  Given  Publicity 

A recent  issue  of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times-Tribune  gives  almost  a whole  col- 
umn to  the  ideas  of  Henry  Kreulen  on  the 
rural  church  problem.  Mr.  Kreulen  shep- 
herds a Presbyterian  church  in  Bay  City, 
and  a community  church  at  Kawkawlin. 
Mr.  Kreulen  said  in  the  recent  interview; 

“In  general,  solving  this  task  might  be 
summed  up  in  specialized  training  of  min- 
isters for  rural  work.  They  should  be 
rural-minded,  that  is  to  say,  sj-mpathetic- 
ally  and  practically  interested  in  the  re- 
ligious, social  and  economical  life  of  the 
farmer  and  inhabitant  of  small  communi- 
ties or  centers.  The  best  and  highest 
trained  leadership  is  necessary  in  the 
rural  church.  This  is  necessary  because 
country  parishes  are  usually  small,  and 
there  are,  as  it  is  vulgarly  put,  as  many 
churches  as  there  are  church-goers. 

‘ ‘ Sympathetic  leadership  is  paramount 
in  the  program  of  progress  of  a country 
church.  The  country  minister  must  be 
willing  to  overcome  unsurmountable  dif- 
ficulties in  the  service  of  the  people  of  his 
congregation.  Cooperation  with  the  var- 
ious farm  agencies,  a general  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  that  the  farm  folk  are 
subjected  to,  and  a general  idea  of  the 


farmer’s  social  problems  are  helpful  aids 
to  country  ministers. 

‘ ‘ From  my  work  in  missionary  and 
country  fields,  I have  found  that  the  com- 
munity church  idea,  in  which  all  denomina- 
tions are  represented  under  a single  roof 
to  worship  God,  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
help  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  rural 
church,  whatever  they  may  be.  By 
grouping  together  small  congregations, 
better  leadership  is  secured  without  minis- 
ters crossing  and  recrossing  each  other’s 
paths.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  al- 
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A FAIR  QUESTION 

"We  are  often  asked,  “"What  is  Berea 
trying  to  dof  “ That  is  a fair  question, 
and  a welcome  one. 

First  we  would  say,  ‘ ‘ Visit  Berea  and 
see  the  answer.”  It  is  easily  reached 
by  motor  via  the  Dixie  Highway,  or 
by  train  on  the  main  line  of  the  Louis- 
ville & Nashville  Railroad.  Boone  Tav- 
ern, operated  by  the  College,  offers 
modern  accomodations. 

To  those  who  cannot  come,  we  value 
the  opportunity  to  send  a copy  of  our 
current  pamphlet,  “The  Task,  the 
Workers,  and  the  Enlarging  Work- 
shop.” This  seeks  to  answer  the  above 
question  and  to  give  much  other  infor- 
mation regarding  this  non-denomina- 
tional  institution  which  has  provided 
Christian  education  for  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  young  people  from  the  South- 
ern Mountains.  May  we  send  you  a 
copv? 

BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 
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together  too  many  churches  in  the  city  as 
well  as  the  country. 

“I  would  advocate  as  a solution  to  the 
problem  of  home  missions  for  every  de- 
nomination, a missionary  council  for  ev- 
ery state  in  which  every  denomination 
would  participate.  Centralization  in  this 
manner  would  conserve  financially,  and 
offer  proper  support  to  every  community. 
Church  leaders  should  convene  on  this 
proposition,  should  federate,  and  in  doing 
so  would  make  for  the  self-support  and 
independence  of  the  rural  church.” 


New  Members  are  Welcomed 

Twenty-two  new  members  have  been  re- 
ceived in  Union  church,  Tekonsha.  Mich., 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  A reception 
was  given  these  new  members  recently. 
At  this  reception  a visiting  minister  from 
Indiana,  Wm.  Kinsey,  spoke.  The  pastor, 
A.  C.  Schue,  has  given  a good  account  of 
himself  in  this  field  and  the  outlook  for 
the  church  is  very  bright. 


They  Help  an  Infant  Church 
Joplin,  Mo.,  Community  church  is  as- 
sisting a near-by  infant  community  church 
at  Royal  Heights.  The  latter  church  now 
has  a pastor.  The  young  church  recently 
passed  a fulsome  vote  of  thanks  for  the  as- 
sistance given  by  the  mother  church. 


Schools  for  Rural  Pastors 
All  over  the  land  schools  for  rural  pas- 
tors are  being  held  this  summer,  often  in 
connection  with  the  state  schools  of  agri- 
culture. The  following  are  still  in  antici- 
pation; Lafayette,  Ind.,  July  15  to  27; 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  July  15-27;  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  July  15-31;  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
July  22-Aug.  3:  Bangor,  Me.,  Sept.  2-13. 
Attendance  on  these  schools  is  sure  to  be 
a rewarding  experience  for  any  minister 
in  charge  of  a rural  church. 

Pastor  Will  Attend  School 

L.  J.  Tuck,  pastor  of  Sargent  Community 
Church,  left  on  June  10  to  attend  Summer 
School  at  the  LTniversity  of  Chicago  and 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  He  will  be 
gone  for  seven  weeks.  T.  M.  Hartman  of 
Monte  Vista,  will  preach  each  Sunday 
morning  during  the  absence  of  the  reg- 
ular pastor. 


Pastor  Takes  on  More  Work 

About  18  miles  beyond  Kawkawlin  lies 
a small  community,  Crump.  Henry  Krenlen 
started  work  there  last  fall.  There  was  an 
empty  Baptist  church  with  5 members  left, 
which  reorganized  into  the  Crump  Com- 
munity church.  Crump,  Mich.  It  was  in- 
corporated and  the  Baptist  church  build- 
ing was  purchased.  The  people  are  now 
repairing  it,  trying  to  raise  $300.00  on  the 
field.  A Bay  City  friend  gave  them 
$500.00  towards  that  work  recently.  Mr. 
Krenlen  preaches  there  Monday  evenings, 
and  works  the  field  on  that  day.  People 
of  five  different  churches  have  fellowship 
in  this  new  arrangement. 


New  Broadcast  is  Started 

Beginning  with  the  last  Sunday  in  May 
the  Yakima,  Wash.,  Community  church  be- 
gan broadcasting  its  services  over  the  air 
through  the  local  station  KIT.  The  men 
of  the  church  got  together  and  under- 
wrote this  service  for  a period  of  three 
months  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a per- 
manent institution.  Community  church  is 
the  only  one  broadcasting  in  this  entire 
valley  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  it  thus  has  access  to  all  the  Inland 
Empire  at  the  eleven  o’clock  service.  Re- 


ception on  this  side  of  the  mountain  is 
very  poor  during  the  day  from  the  sta- 
tions beyond  the  mountain  so  that  this 
virtually  gives  this  church  a clear  field 
over  a very  large  territory  at  the  eleven 
o’clock  hour.  Thousands  of  people  from 
every  part  of  the  northwest  country  are 
listening  in  on  these  services,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  church  will  be  preach- 
ing to  a larger  audience  during  the  summer 
season  than  any  other  church  in  the  north- 
west on  this  side  the  mountains. 


New  Building  at  Snyder 

Extensive  building  operations  are  in 
process  at  the  Snyder,  N.  Y.,  community 
church,  Carl  Stoll  pastor.  Tliis  church 
has  been  serving  this  community  for  ten 
years  and  has  reached  the  position  of  a 
happy  and  almost  undivided  interest. 


IOWA  NOTES 

The  Iowa  Legionnaire,  of  May  24,  1929, 
has  the  following  to  say  of  Dan  Hogan, 
for  a number  of  years  pastor  of  Federated 
church,  at  Lyons,  a suburb  of  Clinton, 
Iowa: 

“Second  District  Commander  Dan  Ho- 
gan, of  Clinton,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Legionaires  of  the  state,  will  leave  Iowa 
to  accept  the  pastorate  of  First  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  September 
1.  Commander  Hogan  as  pastor  of  Clin- 
ton church  for  several  years,  is  one  of  the 
most  popualr  citizens  of  Clinton;  he  is  a 
past  commander  of  June  Van  Meter  Post, 
chaplain  of  the  168th  Infantry,  Iowa  Na- 
tional Guard  and  a veteran  of  the  Second 
A.  E.  F.  Dan,  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  to  his  legion  of  friends,  loves  Iowa 
and  Iowa  loves  him;  only  a change  w'hich 
amounts  to  a fine  promotion  takes  him 
away.  ’ ’ 

Upper  Iowa  University,  at  Fayette, 
northeastern  Iowa,  which  school  was  re- 
cently denied  further  aid  from  the  Metho- 
dist Conference,  is  still  going  strong,  and 
its  board  of  trustees,  alumni  and  friends 
are  now  intent  on  making  it  a strong  non- 
denominational  Christian  college.  In  fact 
there  are  at  least  three  or  four  denomina- 
tions represented  on  its  official  board  at 
this  time,  and  over  $200,000  of  a proposed 
$300,000  endowment  fund  has  been  raised. 
Within  the  past  week  a representative  of 
the  college  has  officially  informed  the 
writer  as  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Conference 
of  Community  churches  that  beginning 
next  September  Upper  Iowa  University 
will  extend  the  same  courtesy  of  reduced 
tuition  fees  to  children  of  pastors  of  the 
union,  community  and  federated  churches 
that  are  extended  to  the  children  of  pas- 
tors belonging  to  any  of  the  regular  evan- 
gelical churches  or  denominations.  Furth- 
ermore President  Dickman,  of  the  Uni- 
versity. has  sent  word  that  he  will  see  that 
the  college  is  represented  at  the  next  con- 
ference of  the  community  churches  of 
Iowa  which  will  be  held  at  First  Federated 
Church,  in  Des  Moines,  next  October. 
Since  by  “force  of  circumstances”  they 
have  become  an  independent  college,  they 
have  show’n  an  inclination  to  seek  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  independent  or  union 
church  movement. 

The  fourth  annual  daily  vacation  Bible 
school  at  Union,  Iowa,  was  recently 
brought  to  a close  in  Union  with  a program 
showing  the  work  carried  on  by  the  school, 
followed  by  a picnic  at  a nearby  park. 
This  work  was  pioneered  by  Federated 
church  four  years  ago  and  this  year  all 


three  Sunday  schools  joined  in  a two 
weeks’  school  which  was  held  in  the  con- 
solidated school  building.  There  was  an 
average  attendance  of  forty-three  for  the 
two  weeks. 

A pleasing  event  on  the  summer  social 
calendar  of  the  Federated  church  at 
Union  was  the  annual  Auld  Lang  Syne 
party  which  was  held  on  Juno  19.  At  this 
party  all  members  of  the  church  seventy 
years  of  age  and  over  were  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a church  dinner  followed  by  a 
program  in  tlie  auditorium.  These  have 
been  an  annual  summer  affair  in  this 
church  for  a number  of  years. 

The  Junior  church  held  in  connection 
with  First  Federated  church  at  Des  Moines 
reports  an  average  attendance  of  seventy 
at  their  Sunday  service  from  January 
to  May  of  this  year  according  to  a recent 
report  of  the  chairman  of  that  department. 
A number  of  outside  speakers  have  been 
brouglit  in  to  tlie  services  and  also  an 
Easter  jiageant  and  a special  Mother’s 
Day  program  were  given  by  the  youngsters. 

The  Daily  vacation  Bible  school  of  First 
Federated  church,  at  Des  IMoines,  started 
out  with  nine  teachers  on  duty,  and  188 
puj)ils  in  attendance  the  second  day.  Pros- 
pects were  good  for  a very  successful 
school. 


OHIO  NEWS  ITEMS 

The  Federated  Church  located  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Chagrin  Falls,  has  made  another 
forward  step  in  the  matter  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  its  properties.  The  two  denomina- 
tional Churches  envolved  were  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  Disciple.  They  had  been  wor- 
shipping together  for  ten  years.  The  time 
came  when  they  felt  that  a large  build- 
ing must  be  erected  to  take  care  of  the 
growing  work.  The  new  addition  was 
completed  and  then  the  question  of  owmer- 
ship  was  settled  by  the  two  local  churches, 
deeding  their  properties  to  the  “Congre- 
gational-Disciple Church,  Federated.”  A 
new  spirit  of  fellowship  and  wmrk  was 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 
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10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
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City,  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 
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created  by  this  new  adventure  in  Christian 
giving. 

Children’s  Day  is  a great  event  in  the 
life  of  the  Federated  Church,  Chagrin 
Falls.  The  missionary  offering  for  the  day 
was  increased  75%  over  that  of  last  year. 
Sixteen  babies  w'ere  presented  by  their 
parents  for  formal  dedication  of  their 
lives.  Six  adults  were  added  to  the  church 
roll.  This  makes  a total  of  50  in  the  last 
two  months. 

The  ministers  and  the  denominational 
leaders  of  Geauga  Country  held  an  all-day 
meeting  in  Chagrin  Falls,  June  10,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  methods  of  the 
Larger  Parish  plans  for  this  county. 
Some  very  practical  plans  were  made  for 
future  development.  Some  15  ministers 
W'ere  present,  representing  many  of  the 
leading  denominations.  The  spirit  of  fel- 
lowship and  brotherly  love  w’as  of  the 
very  finest. 

There  are  90  Community  and  Federated 
Churches  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Seventy- 
five  of  these  churches  are  located  in  the 
north  and  east  part  of  the  state  that  is 
known  as  the  Western  Eeserve  section.'. 
The  people  of  this  section  are  noted  for 
their  freedom  of  thinking  and  their  pro- 
gressiveness in  many  ways.  We  wdll  add 
this  farther  statement  that  Hiram  College 
(a  Disciples  college  noted  for  its  modern- 
istic approach  to  religious  thought)  is  the 
center,  geographically,  of  these  union 
movements.  In  most  cases  a Disciples 
church  is  one  of  elements  in  the  consolidat- 
ed church. 

— Gilbert  Counts. 


Kagawa  Gets  Support  for  His  Work 

Recently  The  Community  Churchman 
published  an  article  describing  the  work 
of  Kagaw'a  the  great  social  evangelist  of 
Japan.  For  a while  his  work  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  Christian  leaders 
but  this  is  giving  way  to  confidence  and 
cooperation.  Recently  the  United  Church 
of  Canada  voted  1,000  yen  to  his  work. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  Ja- 
pan have  endorsed  his  work  and  have 
called  on  Christian  people  to  support  it. 
Some  community  churches  have  developed 
an  interest  in  him,  notably  about  the  Bay 
at  San  Francisco.  Soon  a volume  will  be 
printed  in  America  translated  from  one  of 
his  wmrks.  This  will  make  possible  a study 
of  his  ideas  among  Americans.  Harry  E. 
Edmonds,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City,  collects  funds  in  America  for  his 
work. 


Minister  Resigns 

A.  C.  Diefenbach  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  Community  church,  at  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  and  his  successor  is  already 
on  the  field.  No  announcement  is  made 
of  Mr.  Diefenbach ’s  plans  are  at  hand  nor 
is  the  name  of  his  successor.  This  church 
was  organized  through  a difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Congregational  church  some 
years  ago.  A group  of  Congregationalists  , 
organized  the  church  on  an  independent 
basis  and  it  has  been  meeting  in  an  old 
opera  house.  The  church  has  prospered, 
how’ever,  and  the  original  Congregational 
church  cheerfully  recognizes  the  quality 
of  work  which  has  been  done.  The  two 
churches  are  sufficiently  separated  geo- 
graphically so  that  they  do  not  really 
compete,  and  each  prospers.  It  is  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  community  church  to  erect 
a building  iij  the  down-town  section  in 


the  near  future.  This  church  has  been 
making  a popular  appeal  to  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  unchurched.  Among 
the  methods  used  has  been  the  employ- 
ment of  moving  pictures  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings. Mr.  Diefenbach  has  been  pastor 
since  the  organization  of  the  church. 

Arizona  Minister  Changes  Pastorates 
Rev.  Ernest  E.  Bellingham,  who  has  just 
closed  his  second  pastorate  at  the  Neigh- 
borhood Church  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  Warren  Community  Church 
in  the  same  state.  The  Warren  church  is 
an  independent  organization  of  300  mem- 
bers located  in  the  residential  section  of 
Bisbee.  Mr.  Bellingham  first  went  to 
Phoenix  in  1921,  and  was  later  called  to 
the  Sixth  Avenue  Community  Church  in 
Denver,  Col.,  where  he  carried  through  a 
large  building  program.  He  was  recalled 
to  the  Phoenix  church  for  a second  pas- 
torate a little  over  three  years  ago. 


Accepts  Call  to  Coimnuiiity  Church, 

Staten  Island,  Ne-w  York 

Rev.  Henry  Lewis  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Cresskill,  N.  J.,  has  been  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Oakwood  Heights 
Community  Church  (Congregational)  of 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  succeed  Rev. 
Pearse  Pinch,  who  has  retired  on  account 
of  advancing  years  and  who  has  been 
elected  pastor  emeritus.  Dr.  Lewis  has  ac- 
cepted the  call  and  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate  on  May  1. 

The  Oakwood  Heights  Church  was  or- 
ganized about  four  years  ago  and  has  had 
a remarkable  growth  during  the  short  per- 
iod of  its  existence.  On  March  10  of  this 
year  its  beautiful  new  building,  costing 
approximately  $30,000,  was  dedicated, 
and  the  church  is  now  well  equipped  to 
carry  forward  all  branches  of  its  work. 


Cleveland  Union  in  Session 
at  Chagrin  Falls 

The  Congregational  Union  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  met  at  Chagrin  Falls,  April  23,  where 
the  Federated  Church,  affiliated  with  both 
Disciples  and  Congregationalists  has  add- 
ed a fine  parish  house  equipment,  under 
the  leadership  of  Gilbert  E.  Counts,  a Dis- 
ciple minister.  A significant  action  was 
the  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  Christian 
Union  Church  of  Fairview,  a new  enter- 
prise, including  300  members,  gathered 
from  many  denominations  in  a rapidly 


growing  suburb  of  Cleveland.  In  coming 
into  Congregational  fellowship,  the  church, 
whose  pastor  is  Elmer  Voelkel,  a Presby- 
terian, reserves  its  independence  as  to  its 
union  attitude  and  creed.  Action  was 
taken  to  invite  a conference  of  the  Plym- 
outh Rock  and  Grand  River  Associations 
to  consider  uniting  of  the  two  local  bodies 
with  the  union.  Dr.  J.  G.  W.  Ward  of  De- 
troit, gave  a stirring  evening  address  on 
“Sculptors  of  Men.’’ 
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RATIONALE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

By  OSCAR  J.  RANDALL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


As  one  looks  about  and  thoughtfully  observes  the 
divided  state  of  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  will  be  more  or  less  definitely  conscious 
of  one  of  several  possible  reactions;  (1)  he  may  try  to 
justify  it  on  the  ground  that  denominationalism  has  been 
and  still  is  a blessing;  (2)  he  may  deplore  the  situation 
but  despair  of  ever  making  it  any  better;  (3)  he  may  be 
thankful  it  is  no  worse  and  try  to  preserve  the  status  quo ; 
(4)  he  may  be  confessedly  bewildered;  or  (5)  he  may  be 
convinced  that  it  is  time  to  change  the  order  and,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  can  be  done,  actively  commit  himself 
to  the  undertaking. 

Speaking  for  an  ever  increasing  number : we  repre- 
sent those  who  have  taken  the  last  position ; but,  more 
specifically,  we  are  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
community  church,  as  it  shall  be  developed,  shall  consti- 
tute at  least  one  of  the  approaches  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a considerable  measure  of  visible  organic  Chris- 
tian unity. 

The  term  “the  community  church”  is  used  in  a gen- 
eric sense,  only.  A particular  community  church  any- 
where is  primarily  an  affair  of  that  community.  In  all 
probability,  there  is  not  another  church  just  like  it  any- 
where else.  “The  community  church”  is,  however,  the 
term — more  convenient  than  exact — which  we  apply  to 
the  fifteen  hundred  community  churches  in  the  United 
States  as  we  think  of  them  collectively,  although  they 
have  no  collective  organic  existence.  Each  one  is  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  all  others  as  if  it  were  the  only  one. 

We  regard  a community  church  as  more  than  the 
temporary  solution  of  a merely  local  problem,  more  than 
a makeshift  to  tide  over  an  acute  situation  until  a denom- 
inational church — even  by  comity  agreements — can  take 
its  place.  We  believe  that  the  principles  iinderlying  the 
community  church  will  furnish  the  solution  of  every  local 
church  problem,  so  that  when  siich  problems  are  thus 
solved  denominational  difficulties,  as  we  know  them  today, 
will  no  longer  exist. 

The  rationale  of  the  community  chi;rch  will  be  readi- 
ly discovered  in  a study  of  its  phenomena.  These  ■will  in- 
clude its  raison  d’etre,  its  spirit,  its  objectives,  its  suc- 
cesses, its  failures,  its  variations,  its  present  status,  its 
problems,  and  its  possibilities.  In  this  instance  we  can 
no  more  than  glance  at  these  characteristics,  and  hardly 
that  at  some  of  them. 

The  immediate  and  insistent  reason  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  community  churches  is  the  widespread  prevalence 
of  a condition  which  they  attempt  to  cure.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  years  ago,  Phillip  Doddridge,  in  the 
preface  of  his  Rise  and  Progress,  wrote : 

“I  pray  God  to  give  to  all  his  ministers  and  people 
more  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  of  love  and  of 
a sound  mind ; and  to  remove  far  from  us  those  mutual 
jealousies  and  animosities  which  hinder  our  acting  with 
that  unanimity  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  .suc- 
cessful carrying  out  of  our  common  warfare  against  the 
enemies  of  Chri.stianity.  We  may  be  sure  these  enemies 
will  never  fail  to  make  their  own  advantage  of  our  mul- 
tiplied divi.sions  and  severe  contests  with  each  other.” 

Such  apparently  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  evil 
of  the  disunion  of  Protestant  forces,  re-echoed  many  a 


time  since  Doddridge’s  day,  has  not  resulted  in  a miti- 
gation of  the  evil.  Since  his  vigorous  protest  was  made 
denominations  have  multiplied  and  not  until  quite  recent- 
ly has  the  matter  been  seriously  dealt  with,  iluch  that 
has  been  done  has  been  academic  and  equivocal.  Indeed, 
as  one  notes  the  inconsistent  and  vacillating  attitudes  of 
some  professed  friends  and  advocates  of  unity  and  of 
church  union, — including  many  denominational  legisla- 
tive bodies, — there  is  brought  to  mind  the  famous  clock, 
by  which,  when  the  hour  hand  pointed  to  six,  the  minute 
hand  to  four-thirty,  and  it  struck  nine,  it  was  understood 
that  the  time  was  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve. 

The  ultimate  sub-stratum  on  which  the  community 
church  rests  is  the  growing  realization  that  religion,  on 
the  human  side  at  least,  is  after  all  an  exceedingly  simple 
matter,  and  in  its  essential  qualities  and  manifestations 
surprisingly  similar  in  all  persons,  however  differing  in 
temperament  and  antecedents.  Alongside  of  this  convic- 
tion emerges  another,  kindred  thereto : that  religion  is  at 
the  very  center  of  life  and  touches  constantly  and  inti- 
mately all  our  varied  concerns,  shared  or  unshared.  Logic- 
ally, then,  comes  the  further  thought  that  in  morals  and 
religion  the  social  unit  to  which  we  belong — the  commu- 
nity, which  is  a cross  .section  of  the  whole  people — should 
seek  its  satisfactions  and  find  its  means  of  expression 
precisely  as  it  does  in  other  communal  matters:  together, 
unifiedly,  and  in  fraternal  mood ; not  separately,  clannish- 
ly, or  individualistically.  It  is  clearly  apprehended  that 
religion  should  not  be  regarded  as  belonging  outside  the 
periphery  of  commiinity  consciousness,  a kind  of  outcast 
among  the  great,  albeit  common  and  everyday,  interests 
of  the  people;  but  that  it  .should  be  seen  to  be  the  cen- 
tripital  force  which  unifies  and  co-ordinates  all  that  is 
vital  to  life. 

As  the  boundaries  of  this  immanently  localized  con- 
sciousne.ss  are  pushed  back  until  they  coincide  with  those 
of  larger  areas — as,  for  instance,  the  .suburban  conscious- 
ness expands  until  it  embraces  the  life  of  the  whole  city, 
or  that  of  a village  grows  to  the  dimemsions  of  a county — 
the  all-inclusive  spirit  of  unity,  oneness,  is  seen  to  be  ap- 
plicable. The  same  is  true  of  those  still  wider  areas  whose 
horizons  bound  the  state,  the  nation,  the  world.  If  God’s 
people  should  and  can  have  the  consciousness  of  unity 
in  the  small  community,  why  not  in  the  larger  and,  ulti- 
mately, in  the  largest  community?  Such  a comprehen- 
sive consciousness  of  unity  facilitates  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  it  inexorably  demands  an 
adequate  organ  of  expression.  Nothing  less  than  a unit- 
ed church  will  meet  the  demand. 

Although  during  the  past  half-century  and  more 
there  were  a few  isolated  so-called  union  churches  organ- 
ized in  various  parts  of  the  country,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  understood  to  be  temporary  expedients  and 
compromises.  Not  \mtil  after  the  world  war  did  there 
appear  to  be  a trend  toward  the  organization  of  strictly 
community  churches  spontaneous  and  general  enough, 
properly  to  be  called  a movement.  Since  then  the  long- 
dormant  sentiment  in  favor  of  some  degree  of  practical 
Christian  unity  has  been  crystallized  into  visibility  and 
expre.ssional  form  in  more  than  sixteen  hundred  commu- 
nities, ■widely  scattered  in  this  land.  Besides  this  identi- 
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fied  number,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  although  not 
catalogued  in  any  files,  there  are  hundreds  of  other  com- 
munities in  which  this  laboratory  or  clinical  method  of 
studying  and  solving  the  problems  involved  is  being  suc- 
cessfully carried  on. 

The  success  of  these  community  churches  is  worth 
noting.  It  is  found  that  the  response  to  the  appeal  of 
such  churches  on  the  part  of  the  population  contiguous 
thereto  has  uniformly  been  sincere,  generous,  and  enthu- 
siastic. Although  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  what 
many  regard  as  sacred  sectarian  traditions  or  of  a sense 
of  solidarity,  and  all  the  while  conscious  that  the  enter- 
prise was  at  best  in  its  developmental  stage,  larger  num- 
bers have  become  identified  with  community  churches  than 
would  have  done  so  with  denominational  churches  in  the 
same  localities.  The  explanation  is  that,  whatever  the 
community  churches  lack,  they  possess  something  else  of 
infinitely  greater  value. 

To  aver  that  community  churches  have  invariably 
succeeded  would  be  plainly  untrue.  But  the  occasional 
failure  has  generally  been  due  to  conditions  other  than  the 
repudiation  or  abandonment  of  the  original  idea  of  unity. 
Inefficient  leadership,  financial  stress,  premature  or  im- 
mature decisions  involving  policies,  etc. — not  to  ignore 
the  all  too  frequent  official  ecclesiastical  opposition — have 
in  a few  instances  been  disastrous.  The  degree,  however, 
in  which  many  churches,  without  guidance  or  help  from 
outside  sources,  have  developed  strength  and  permanency, 
is  not  much  short  of  phenomenal. 

Community  churches  symbolize  and  emphasize  the 
idea  that  questions  of  moral  and  spiritual  significance 
have  the  same  interest  for  and  applicability  to  all  relig- 
ious groups  alike.  The  dominant  themes  of  the  church 
have  no  sectarian  flavor  or  bias — or  should  not  have.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  real  prophets  of  the  church, 
past  and  present.  The  qualities  which  have  made  them 
great  also  make  them  the  possession  of  all  communions. 
Further  evidence  of  the  identity  of  purpose  now  existent 
among  the  denominations  is  found  in  the  growing  practice 
of  uniting  in  evangelistic  endeavor,  teacher-training,  va- 
cation and  week-day  schools  of  religious  education. 
Thanksgiving  services,  summer  evening  preaching  mis- 
sions, and  the  like.  All  of  these  agencies  promote  that 
which  is  vital  to  religion.  If  temporary  union  is  not 
undesirable,  why  should  permanent  union  be?  The  com- 
munity church  says  it  isn’t  and  acts  accordingly. 

The  spirit  and  the  objectives  of  the  community  church 
movement  from  its  beginning  are  disclosed  in  a state- 
ment contained  in  the  findings  of  the  third  national  bien- 
nial conference  of  the  Community  Church  Workers  U. 
S.  A.  held  in  1926  : 

“We  have  an  abiding  antipathy  toward  becoming 
another  denomination.  We  seek  rather  to  be  used  of 
heaven  to  fuse  together  some  of  the  many  and  ultimately 
all  of  the  branches  of  the  church  into  some  form  of  unity, 
and  we  will  count  it  a joy  to  lose  our  identity  in  such  a 
fusion.  In  this  spirit  we  urgently  appeal  to  all  the  denom- 
inations to  take  definite  steps  to  that  end.” 

The  essence  of  this  declaration  has  been  reiterated 
on  every  suitable  occasion.  The  most  recent  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a telegram  of  greeting  from  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Ohio  Congregationalists  to  the  biennial  conference 
of  Community  Church  Workers,  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  the  prospect  of  union  with  the  Christian  denom- 
ination and  the  hope  expressed  that  the  community 
churches  might  become  a part  of  the  union  enterprise. 
In  their  reply  the  Community  Church  Workers  said; 

“.  . . . The  interest  you  have  in  the  larger  union  of 
Christian  people  is  heartily  reciprocated  by  this  body.  It 




has  been  always  our  hope  that  some  merger  of  churches 
similar  to  that  in  Canada  might  be  established  in  America 
which  would  include  community  churches.  The  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  is  a fellowship  of  individuals  and 
cannot  bind  community  churches  by  its  action.  But  we, 
as  individuals,  pledge  cooperation  in  church  union  pro- 
jects. It  is  the  belief  of  many  prominent  members  of  our 
organization  that  community  churches  should  coalesce 
with  any  considerable  merger  of  denominations  that  may 
be  achieved ” 

There  are  three  prevailing  types  of  community 
church : the  denominational,  which,  while  bearing  a sec- 
tarian name,  is  in  many  other  important  respects,  unde- 
nominational; the  federated,  which  is  made  up  of  two  or 
more  denominational  churches  that  have  modified  their 
differences  and  merged  into  a community  church ; the  in- 
dependent— un-,  inter-,  or  super-denominational, — which 
is  in  no  official  way  connected  with  any  ecclesiastical 
body.  There  are  about  as  many  churches  of  independent 
type  as  of  the  other  two  types  combined. 

The  members  of  these  community  churches — but  not 
the  churches  themselves — are  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  organization  known  as  Community  Church  Workers 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  organization  and 
a monthly  journal,  privately  owned,  are  the  only  means 
outside  the  churches  themselves  by  which  the  ideals  of  the 
movement  are  regularly  given  articulate  expression. 

Of  persons  who  are  disposed  to'  think  that  in  new  or 
sparsely  settled  communities  community  churches  may 
have  some  success,  but  that  in  established  localities  with 
considerable  population  they  are  not  satisfactory,  it  is 
pertinent  to  inquire : If  a community  oihurch  may  success- 
fully minister  to  a limited  number  for  a limited  period, 
what  is  there  inherent  in  such  a church  to  nullify  its  ap- 
peal when  its  membership  is  increased  or  its  years  multi- 
plied? Why  does  quantity  negate  quality?  When  two 
small  communities,  each  with  its  own  community  church, 
grow  together  into  a larger  community ; or,  when  a young 
settlement  starting  with  a community  church  develops  in- 
to a vigorous  small  town  or  becomes  a prominent  city  sub- 
urb, is  it  time  to  disintegrate  the  community  churches 
and  out  of  their  fragments  set  up  churches  with  denom- 
inational labels  and  under  denominational  control? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  who  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  observe  community  churches  in  actual  oper- 
ation have  imagined  that  the  differing  antecedents  of 
their  members  as  to  doctrine,  modes  of  worship,  and  so  on, 
would  constitute  insurmountable  obstacles  to  their  suc- 
cessful carrying  on.  The  record  of  community  churches 
entirely  discounts  this  notion.  These  very  diversities 
have  rather  tended  to  give  breadth  of  view  and  enrich- 
ment to  the  churches’  life  and  ministry.  Indeed,  this  in 
itself  is  a by-product  worth  almost  the  major  undertak- 
ing. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  defense  of  the  sectarianism 
of  the  past — and  much  has  been  said  that  is  either  plainly 
erroneous  or  open  to  serious  question — surely,  no  Chris- 
tian statesman  would  to-day  advocate  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  order.  Nobody  is  desirous  of  a new  denomin- 
ation. Nor  would  anybody  attempt  to  maintain  that  we 
now  have  precisely  the  right  number — neither  too  many 
nor  too  few.  But  if,  as  is  universally  conceded,  we  have 
too  many  denominations,  why  should  not  everybody  en- 
courage an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  thereof  by  a pro- 
cess of  weaving  together  several  strands  into  a cable  of 
greater  strength  and  usefulness  ? The  community  churches 
of  oiir  country  are  definite  efforts  to  approximate  this  re- 
sult right  at  home  and  right  away,  without  waiting  for 
formal  ecclesiastical  action  to  initiate  or  direct  it. 
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Recent  efforts  to  give  new  impetus  to  what  is  termed 
church  comity  constitute  at  once  a partial  justification  of 
and  a potential  menace  to  community  church  ideals.  On 
the  one  hand,  church  comity  undertakes  to  establish  here 
and  there  a pseudo-community  church  while  giving  its 
tacit  approval  to  the  perpetuation  of  denominationalism. 
Completely,  although  not  admittedly,  disavowing  the 
principles  and  practice  of  genuine  Christian  unity,  church 
comity  seeks  to  compel  the  Christian  constituency  of  each 
community  to  accept  a church  and  to  become  identified 
with  a denomination  prescribed  for  and  certified  to  it  by 
an  outside  agency.  By  agreement  among  ecclesiastical 


heads,  there  is  thus  foisted  upon  these  localities  whatever 
brand  of  modified  sectarian  church  these  dictators,  in 
conformity  with  a law  of  give  and  take — based  mostly  up- 
on economical  and  efficiency  considerations — decide  to  put 
into  the  particular  territories  under  treatment.  If  agen- 
cies outside  a community  can  on  such  a basis  determino 
what  kind  of  a church  that  community  should  have,  it  is 
not  apparent  that  the  kind  is  a matter  of  much  importanse. 
If  the  kind  is  not  important,  why  not  permit  the  communi- 
ty church  and  real  church  comity,  as  well  as  Christian 
unity  by  local  option? — From  The  Christian  Union  Quar- 
terly. 


HOW  A TOWN  ADVENTURED  IN  UNITY 

By  N.  A.  McCune,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 


The  twenty  years’  history  of  Peoples  Church  is  the 
history  of  an  idea.  Back  in  1907,  some  of  the  professors 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  (as  it  then  was)  or- 
ganized a community  church  under  Congregational  aus- 
pices, with  the  hope  that  this  church  would  always  effec- 
tively provide  for  the  religious  needs  of  the^  whole  town 
and  the  college.  Eleven  denominations  were  represented 
in  the  charter  membership  of  eighty-four.  An  artistic 
little  church,  seating  two  hundred  and  fifty,  was  erected 
with  the  aid  of  money  from  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Church  Erection. 

Today  Peoples  Church  is  a quite  different  organiza- 
tion from  what  it  was  in  those  days,  or  even  what  it  was 
when  the  writer  came  in  1917.  The  membership  is  now 
eleven  hundred;  the  snug  little  1917  budget  of  $4,000.00 
has  been  multiplied  almost  seven  tives ; the  denominations 
represented  in  the  membership  have  increased  to  twenty- 
six;  the  church  is  no  longer  Congregational,  but  interde- 
nominational; the  little  church  of  those  days  has  been 
succeeded  by  one  costing  upward  of  half  a million  and 
seating  1,300 ; the  church  staff  has  grown  from  one  to  six ; 
the  scope  of  the  program  has  been  vastly  enlarged.  Of 
course  this  has  come  about  because  the  conditions  have 
changed.  What  was  the  village  of  East  Lansing  is  now  a 
town  of  between  four  and  five  thousand ; the  college  grew 
so  fast  that  it  changed  its  name  to  Michigan  State  College, 
and  the  student  enrollment  is  some  2,800. 

The  interdenominationalizing  (this  word  will  be  in 
the  next  edition  Webster’s!)  of  the  church  came  about 
naturally  and  gradually.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  student  work,  and  the  Baptists,  Congregation- 
alists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “Big  4”)  said  they  would  help,  it  seemed  only 
reasonable  that  each  of  the  participants  should  have  equal 
privileges  and  responsibilities.  It  required  three  years  of 
patient  negotiations  to  effect  the  merger.  At  times  it 
looked  as  though  it  was  impossible  of  achievement.  How- 
ever, the  secretaries  of  the  cooperating  boards  of  educa- 
tion gave  wise  counsel,  and  these,  together  w'ith  the  state 
representatives  and  the  local  committee,  finally  completed 
an  interdenominational  agreement,  which  met  all  the 
necessary  tests.  It  was  passed  on  by  four  attorneys  repre- 
senting the  participating  bodies,  and,  after  traveling  back 
and  forth  between  offices,  was  at  last  signed  by  all  parties 
concerned.  When  the  final  signature  was  affixed,  the  Te 
Deum  Laudamus  was  sung  by  Peoples  Church  folk  with 
unwonted  fervor. 

Peoples  Church  is  described  in  the  agreement  as  an 
“interdenominational,  evangelical,  Christian  church.” 
The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  ten  persons,  six  elected 
by  the  local  church,  and  one  each  by  the  cooperating  de- 
nominations. Thus  the  denominations  are  represented  in 


all  the  larger  affairs  of  the  church,  and  through  their 
representatives  have  a voice  in  the  election  of  the  pastor, 
the  financial  program,  and  the  like.  The  benevolences  are 
divided  equally  among  the  “Big  4”.  A committee  of 
twelve  has  supervision  of  the  student  work : four  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  congregation,  four  by  the  state  bodies, 
and  four  from  the  national  boards  of  education.  When 
a new  pastor  is  called,  he  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  joint 
boards  of  elders  and  trustees,  and  elected  by  the  congre- 
gation. The  desire  of  other  evangelical  denominations  to 
share  in  the  work  will  be  looked  on  with  favor. 

One  phase  of  the  organization,  which  people  do  not 
always  seem  to  understand,  should  be  stressed.  Peoples 
Church  is  not  a “federated”  church.  There  is  no  Baptist 
section  here,  Methodist  area  there,  or  Episcopal  corner 
yonder.  The  church  is  a unit,  as  fully  as  a Presbyteri- 
an church  is  a unit,  or  any  other  church.  When  new  mem- 
bers are  received,  they  unite  with  the  church  as  a whole, 
not  with  any  section  of  it.  When  new  church  office-bear- 
ers are  elected,  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  par- 
ticular denomination  from  which  they  came  when  they 
joined  Peoples  Church.  Thus,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  elders  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years  has  been  a Friend, 
while  the  clerk  came  from  the  Moravians.  It  is  well  also 
to  remember  that  scores  of  the  adult  members  have  been 
received  on  confession  of  faith,  and  have  never  belonged 
to  any  other  church,  so  that  dohominational  divisions  do 
not  mean  much  to  them. 

The  general  program  of  the  church  is  built  around 
three  ideas;  Worship,  Religious  Education,  and  Com- 
munity. The  new  building  was  erected  with  this  in 
mind.  The  hope  of  the  committee  and  of  the  architect 
was  that  an  atmosphere  of  worship  should  pervade  the  au- 
ditorium, so  -that  church-goers  would  feel  instinctively 
that  they  were  in  the  House  of  God. 

The  program  of  religious  education  is  conducted  un- 
der two  divisions,  that  for  students,  and  that  for  residents. 
A student  director  and  director  of  women  students  are 
two  of  the  full-time  workers  of  the  church  staff.  Their 
salaries  are  paid  by  the  boards  of  education  of  the  “Big 
4”.  Besides  the  Sunday  Bible  classes  and  discussion 
groups,  certain  elective  courses  in  religion  are  given  in  the 
church  for  students,  four  hours  a week,  for  which  the 
college  grants  credit.  Religious  education  for  residents 
comprises  all  the  ordinary  divisions  of  such  instruction, 
and,  in  addition,  week-day  courses  are  given  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  This  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  church,  by  a trained  teacher,  one 
hour  a week  for  each  grade. 

The  community  phase  of  the  church  program  goes 
on  constantly,  and  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
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community  life.  The  student  employment  office,  conduct- 
ed jointly  by  the  church  and  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  serves 
hundreds  of  students  annually  without  charge,  enabling 
many  students  to  remain  in  college  who  otherwise  would 
have  to  leave  for  lack  of  funds.  The  colleg,e  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  were  merged  with  the  church  program 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  thus  avoiding  duplication 
of  effort.  Meetings  of  all  sorts  are  held  in  the  church  ev- 
ery week.  State  gatherings  are  often  held  here. 

The  financing  of  such  a church  project,  as  may  be  im- 


agined, has  not  been  easy.  The  local  community  has  re- 
sponded nobly,  and  many  folk  over  the  state  have  put 
their  check  books  to  good  use.  However,  the  building 
costs  are  not  as  yet  fully  covered.  The  main  upkeep  of  the 
church  rests  on  the  local  community.  Endowment  is 
hoped  for,  in  time. 

Like  every  church,  the  most  vital  part  of  the  work 
has  to  do  with  motive  and  spirit.  To  spiritualize  the  whole 
enterprise  is  the  task  that  faces  pastors  and  office-holders 
continually. — Federated  Council  Bulletin. 


HOW  A VISITOR  SEES  US 

By  W.  A.  Cutler. 


A missionary  of  the  Methodist  Foreign  Missionary 
Board,  recently  returned,  on  a year’s  leave  of  absence, 
from  his  work  in  China.  He  is  spending  the  year  in  one 
of  our  Michigan  towns,  and  doing  some  special  work  in 
one'  of  our  colleges. 

As  he  came  back  to  his  home  town  and  saw  things 
as  they  are  in  theiUnited  States,  from  the  missionary 
point  of  view  it  was  a real  disillusionment. 

He  remarked  to  a friend,  “Here  we  are  in  this  so- 
called  Christian  country  with  four  churches  in  a town  of 
1,500  people.  What  a waste ! In  China,  we  could  use  one 
church  for  15,000  people  if  we  had  them.  While  I am 
sent  out  by  the  Methodists,  in  China  I am  known  simply 
as  a Christian  and  not  as  a Methodist.  They  don’t  un- 
derstand our  denominational  distinctions.  We  need  only 
one  church  in  this  town.  One  church  could  do  better 
work  for  God  than  all  three  of  these  competing  groups 
of  Christians.  We  need  those  extra  churches  in  China.” 

Another  brother  with  a community  vision,  sought  to 
put  across  a real  community  program  of  religious  educa- 
tion through  the  pxiblic  schools.  In  this  particular  town 
there  are  800  people.  They  have  a consolidated  school 
and  four  competing  churches.  A contrast  as  between 
education  and  religion— but  typical. 

Through  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  he  has  put 
on  a program  of  regular  chapel  exercises,  seeking  to  in- 
clude the  full  round  of  Christian  teaching  within  the 
school  year.  His  special  urge  was  that  a short  time  pre- 
vious, through  a survey  made  by  the  Country  Life  As- 
sociation in  his  County;  it  was  discovered  that  only  50% 
of  the  people  of  school  age  were  enrolled  in  any  Bible 
school,  and  that  only  about  half  those  enrolled  attended 
the  Bible  school  regularly.  In  other  words  three-fourths 
of  the  people  of  school  age  in  this  particular  country  were 
getting  no  systematic  religious  instruction  whatever. 
There  are  churches  enough  all  through  this  country,  just 
the  same  as  in  this  particular  town,  but  no  program ! 
The  churches  are  actually  falling  down  on  their  job. 

He  finally  with  some  difficulty  put  across  the  plan 
for  chapel  exercises  as  indicated ; but  he  desired,  further, 
to  call  all  the  preachers  and  Sunday  school  workers  of 
this  town  together  at  the  school  building,  for  the  purpose 
of  facing  the  situation,  praying  about  it  and  working  out 
some  plan  of  attack. 

His  plan  involved  a survey,  follow-up  work  with 
tracts  and  Sunday  school  literature  and  personal  visita- 
tion, two  by  two,  one  each  from  different  denominations 
as  well  as  a program  of  chapel  exercises  for  the  outlying 
schools  not  yet  in  the  consolidation. 

The  plan  met  with  chill  reception.  One  pastor  gave 
as  an  excuse  that  he  was  under  high  pressure  from  above 
to  do  certain  things.  Which  was  true.  He  is  in  the  toil 
of  a high  pressure  denominational  drive  for  more  money 
for  denominational  purposes,  and  for  more  members  for 


his  particular  church.  His  overhead  would  not  allow  him 
to  spend  his  time  in  evangelism  of  that  sort.  It  must  be 
for  his  particular  religious  group.  His  present  standing, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  future  advancement,  depends  upon 
this  particular  kind  of  loyalty  to  his  own  crowd. 

Another  minister  was  afraid  of  stirring  up  religious 
controversy.  He  had  memories  of  past  conflicts. 

The  great  opportunity  of  doing  some  real  evangelistic 
work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  lost  in  the  maze  of  high 
pressure  denominational  drives  and  petty  theological 
squabbles. 

We  need  men  with  a kingdom  vision.  Men  of  the 
missionary  type  to  proclaim  over  again  the  Great  Commis- 
sion, “Ge  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.”  Possibly  the  converted  heathen  may 
come  to  our  benighted  land  and  show  us  the  way. 


GETTING  AT  THE  MIND  OF  YOUTH 

The  gap  between  the  adult  mind  and  that  of  youth 
seems  to  widen  with  the  years.  The  adults  are  talking 
about  “the  revolt  of  youth”,  and  youth  in  the  privacy 
of  its  own  domain  ventures  decisive  opinions  on  the 
“horse-and-buggy”  methods  of  its  elders.  The  effort  to 
get  at  the  mind  of  youth  in  a local  church  is  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  of  processes. 

The  young  people  have  opinions  about  the  church 
building,  about  the  church  service,  about  the  minister  and 
his  sermon,  and  about  the  whole  program  of  religion.  To 
ascertain  these  opinions  is  of  the  first  importance  not  only 
to  the  teachers  of  youth,  but  to  the  administrators  of 
churches. 

One  discovers  that  youth  is  less  radical  than  one  sus- 
pected. Its  ideas  often  reflect  family  table  conversa- 
tion. But  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  its  opinions  one 
flnds  the  pearl  of  a brand  new  idea.  For  new  ideas  work 
into  young  minds  easier  than  they  do  into  old  ones. 

TRUTH  IN  A NUT-SHELL 

By  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Berry 
— If  you  rest  you  rust. 

— When  you  do  an  act  of  kindness,  do  you  ask  for 
a due  bill? 

— Is  the  modern  theater  becoming  morally  better? 
Look  at  the  billboards. 

— Joining  the  church  for  business  reasons  is  about 
the  same  as  robbing  a bank. 

WORDS 

“We  shall  never  have  peace,”  said  the  preacher  with 
fervor, 

“Till  nations  learn  living  together.” 

He  attended  a meeting  that  same  afternoon. 

Of  the  sectarian  church  of  his  feather. 

— Carl  S.  Wiest. 

10  Rich  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


CHURCH  AND  STATE 

The  settlement  of  the  controversy  between  govern- 
ment and  church  in  Mexico  brings  to  a close  another  chap- 
ter in  the  long  story  of  conflict  between  religious  institu- 
tions and  the  state.  There  is  a hue  and  cry  in  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  the  “scofflaws”  that  the  church  has 
invaded  the  political  realm.  That  religious  convictions 
threw  the  last  national  election,  and  over-rode  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  most  seasoned  politicians  is  now  well  known. 
It  is  evident  that  this  generation  must  think  its  way 
through  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  church  and 
state  as  has  countless  generations  before  us. 

The  old  testament  shows  us  a society  in  which  religion 
and  politics  are  not  considered  two. life  interests  separated 
in  water  tight  compartments.  No  one  can  read  the  ut- 
terances of  the  prophets,  without  seeing  that  a large  part 
of  their  work  dealt  with  political  reform.  This  was  inevi- 
table since  the  regulation  of  the  religious  cult  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  state.  Whenever  the  state  takes  over  the 
regulation  of  the  cultus,  one  may  expect  religious  leaders 
to  seek  to  influence  the  state. 

There  were  rapid  vacillations  in  status.  Elijah  made 
and  unmade  kings.  On  the  other  hand  we  And  some 
kings  with  subservient  priests  and  prophets  about  them 
ready  to  do  the  royal  bidding. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  church  is  one  long  suc- 
cession of  events  in  which  church  and  state  are  pitted 
against  each  other.  The  early  church  was  an  outlaw 
church.  Persecuted  by  emperors,  it  drew  its  constituency 
from  the  lower  strata  of  society  for  the  most  part.  Its 
members  were  forbidden  to  fight  in  the  armies  of  the  em- 
pire. Passively  resistant,  the  members  of  this  early  church 
became  so  numerous  that  at  last  the  emperor  had  to  take 
account  of  it. 

Probably  nothing  more  important  to  Christianity 
ever  happened  in  its  two  thousand  years  of  history  than 
the  act  of  Constantine  in  making  it  the  state  religion. 
Soon  the  church  was  filled  with  conventional  religionists 
who  sought  the  advantages  of  a church  connection  with- 
out seeking  the  spiritual  experience  that  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  church  membership.  Under  Constantine  the 
church  ceased  to  be  outlaw  and  became  a subservient 
force  in  a powerful  empire. 

It  was  St.  Augustine  that  dreamed  of  the  medieval 
papacy  as  the  Huns  came  thundering  down  from  the 
North.  What  he  dreamed  of,  soon  became  a reality.  In 
the  break-up  of  the  empire,  the  church  took  on  many  po- 
litical functions.  It  claimed  the  right  to  crown  and  un- 
crown monarchs.  When  it  kept  a German  king  standing 
in  the  snow  in  front  of  the  Vatican  it  had  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  its  glory. 

If  the  record  of  the  medieval  papacy  be  read  now 
from  Roman  Catholic  sources,  such  as  the  Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia, one  may  learn  of  the  astounding  decline  in 
spiritual  power  that  followed  the  assumption  of  imperial 
right.  Papal  politicians  proved  to  be  no  different  in 
character  than  other  politicians.  Dissolute  in  character 
in  many  instances,  and  worldly  in  their  interests,  these 
men  prepared  the  way  for  the  protestant  reformation. 

Protestantism  in  many  countries  subjected  the  church 
once  more  to  the  state,  reversing  the  situation  under  the 
medieval  papaey.  To  this  day  the  Established  church  of 
England  looks  to  the  King  as  its  head.  It  recently  sought 
to  amend  its  prayer-book,  but  a majority  made  up  of  non- 


Anglicans  in  Parliament  refused  them  the  right.  In  Ger- 
many the  religion  of  the  Prince  was  made  the  religion  of 
the  people.  The  Lutheran  church  of  Germany  professes 
aloofness  from  political  questions,  though  it  would  be 
easy  to  indicate  inconsistencies  in  this  position. 

Contrasted  with  the  Establishment  and  the  Lutheran 
movement  of  Germany,  the  Reformed  church  movement 
within  Protestantism  took  quite  a different  tack.  Those 
who  look  upon  John  Calvin  as  a spiritual  father  are  apt 
to  seek  the  embodiment  in  law  of  their  conscientious 
convictions.  John  Calvin’s  experiments  in  governing  the 
city  of  Geneva  have  more  meaning  in  modern  history  than 
most  people  are  aware.  His  ideas  were  carried  to  Scot- 
land and  through  the  Dissenters  to  England.  The  early 
colonial  groups  in  America  were  quite  sure  that  religious 
eonvietion  should  be  embodied  in  law.  One  may  find 
curious  survivals  in  the  laws  of  New  England  indicating 
how  far  this  was  true. 

Under  a republic  it  is  more  difficult  than  anywhere 
else  for  church  and  state  to  be  aloof  from  one  another. 
Religious  principle  and  political  principal  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  have  no  places  of  overlapping.  In  a republic 
every  Christian  is  expected  to  vote.  Not  to  vote  is  a seri- 
ous dereliction  in  duty.  But  to  vote  means  to  carry  to  the 
ballot-box  all  sorts  of  religious  convictions  that  have  po- 
litical consequences.  There  are  thousands  of  American.^ 
who  say  that  no  Catholic  shall  ever  sit  in  the  White 
House.  There  are  millions  who  are  determined  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  observance  of  Sunday  is  made  compulsory  by  law. 
These  are  readily  recalled  instances  of  the  influence  of 
the  Protestant  religious  group  in  politics. 

For  the  church  to  be  totally  separate  from  the  state 
would  mean  that  church  property  should  be  taxed.  For 
the  state  to  be  wholly  aloof  from  the  church  would  mean 
that  it  would  cease  to  employ  ministers  of  religion  in 
army,  navy,  prisons  and  elsewhere.  The  state  seldom 
knows  its  mind  about  religion.  In  Illinois  it  is  illegal  for 
a school  teacher  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools, 
but  the  state  then  employs  a chaplain  to  read  the  Bible 
to  inmates  of  penal  institutions.  One  grows  cynical  in 
reflecting  upon  this  fact. 

When  the  President  calls  on  American  citizens  to  at- 
tend church  on  Thanksgiving  Day  he  departs  from  the 
theory  of  a secular  state,  and  when  the  church  assists 
in  building  war  spirit  in  time  of  war  it  departs  from  the 
theory  of  a strictly  spiritual  church. 

In  America  the  religious  question  is  complicated  by 
the  wide  variety  of  religions.  The  Pi'otestant  group,  if 
united,  would  be  the  largest  single  group.  But  even  this 
group  is  but  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  population. 
It  is  clear  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  majority  re- 
ligion as  there  is  in  Spain.  Yet  the  Protestant  affiliations 
of  the  vast  majority  of  presidents,  congressmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  indicates  that  America  has 
been  governed  by  Protestants  throughout  all  its  history. 
Only  now  is  this  I’ule  threatened  by  the  newer  immigrants 
who  seek  a larger  share  in  government. 

The  Protestant  who  seeks  to  embody  in  law  his  own 
peculiar  practices  and  thrust  them  on  an  unwilling  minor- 
ity does  not  seek  to  extend  his  religion  by  proper  means. 
If  prohibition  were  a strictly  protestant  religious  measure, 
we  should  oppose  it.  But  it  is  not.  It  has  found  support 
among  Catholics  as  well  as  among  protestants  and  among 
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non-believers  as  well  as  believers.  Its  justification  is  to 
be  sought  in  judging  it  by  its  social  effects,  and  not  as  a 
religious  question  in  the  stricter  sense. 

We  cannot  agree  with  President  Knubel,  of  the 
United  Lutheran  church,  who  would  put  the  social  gos- 
pel under  the  ban  and  confine  the  attention  of  the  church 
to  purely  spiritual  (personal)  considerations.  The  gos- 
pels contain  the  parables  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats  and 
the  good  Samaritan  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  are  sure  that  we  want  no 
political  lobbies  in  halls  of  legislature  representing  church 
interests.  We  would  be  more  happy  if  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  would  do  its  admittedly  excellent  work  without 
being  organically  representative  of  the  churches.  It 
should  be  representative  of  all  good  temperance  sentiment 
in  the  land. 

In  general  the  American  ideal  of  a free  chureli  in  a 
free  state  is  sound.  As  an  ideal  it  is  excellent.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  impossible  of  a one  hundred  per  cent  realization. 
The  preacher  who  will  guarantee  that  no  sermon  of  his 
can  be  construed  as  having  political  significance  has  a big 
order.  He  deals  with  right  and  wrong.  So  does  the  state. 
There  is  sure  to  be  overlapping.  But  people  are  rightly 
impatient  with  political  preachers  who  sensationalize  their 
pulpit  and  their  ministry  by  dabbling  in  things  which  are 
not  of  their  concern.  But  let  no  man  restrain  himself 
from  speaking  a sure  word  for  the  Lord,  even  though  some 
may  call  it  political. 

The  administration  of  government  and  selection  of 
office-holders  is  a political  matter  in  which  Christians  en- 
gage on  the  same  terms  as  other  citizens.  The  shaping  of 
public  conscience  and  the  making  of  national  conviction 
is  a church  function  at  which  practical  politicians  work 
only  as  bunglers.  If  in  the  long  run  the  church  would 
touch  political  matters  only  where  ethical  interests  were 
important  and  evident,  and  if  the  state  would  respect  the 
religious  conscience,  even  to  the  extent  of  protecting  con- 
scientious objectors  against  war  madness,  we  should  be 
working  in  general  for  peaceful  and  cooperative  relation- 
ships of  church  and  state. 


AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  NEWS 

In  no  respect  do  religious  newspapers  differ  more 
than  in  their  handling  of  religious  news.  A few  of  them 
print  no  news  at  all.  They  are  frankly  journals  of  opin- 
ion. But  most  of  them  print  some  sort  of  a news  depart- 
ment. 

In  many  instances,  one  would  get  the  impression  that 
no  layman  ever  does  anything  worth  while  in  a church. 
Only  in  an  occasional  convention  report,  do  we  find  a lay- 
man’s name.  The  movements  of  the  preacher  from  place 
to  place,  his  achievements  and  interests  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  news. 

The  news  writer  on  a religious  newspaper  is  fed  the 
raw  material  that  makes  that  kind  of  a department.  If  he 
is  journalistically  trained,  he  knows  that  this  is  all  wrong. 
But  he  does  not  know  how  to  correct  it.  He  can  not 
manufacture  news.  He  is  not  able  to  travel  to  secure  it. 
Hence  he  does  the  best  he  can  with  faulty  materials. 

The  Community  Churchman  is  fundamentally  a news- 
paper built  up  around  the  practical  experimentation  in 
Christian  unity  going  on  in  America.  Ideally  this  journ- 
al should  report  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  interde- 
nominationally  organized  churches  the  country  over.  New 
ways  of  doing  things  made  possible  by  interdenomination- 
al action  should  be  featured  in  our  pages.  Is  the  Sunday 
school  different,  better  or  worse?  Does  the  community 
church  really  serve  the  community  or  is  it  only  a revival 


of  the  old-time  union  church  which  satisfied  itself  with 
preaching  and  Sunday  school?  Properly  written  news 
pages  would  answer  these  arid  a thousand  other  questions. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  such  a journal  as  ours 
are  too  limited  to  send  out  travelling  correspondents.  We 
would  like  to  have  laymen  and  preachers  develop  the  news 
sense,  and  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  most  interesting 
things  going  on  in  union  churches  throughout  America. 
Thus  in  a real  sense  our  paper  would  be  a cooperative 
enterprise.  It  would  come  to  be  of  unique  significance 
anaong  American  religious  journals. 

CHURCH  FINANCE 

The  lack  of  a proper  theory  of  church  finance  hin- 
ders church  work  all  over  America.  Probably  no  one 
question  baffles  the  ordinary  preacher  so  much  as  the 
budget. 

The  church  that  lives  for  itself  should  pay  its  own 
bills  unaided  by  the  community.  The  church  that  would 
close  its  parish  house  to  any  except  its  own  children 
should  restrict  its  financial  appeal  to  the  people  served. 
And  many  churches  do.  And  they  have  a world  of  trouble 
getting  the  money. 

A community  church  that  has  the  real  community 
vision  serves  many  outside  its  own  membership.  The 
children  of  the  whole  town  find  benefit  in  its  program 
more  or  less.  It  becomes  a civic  center  of  significance. 
When  it  goes  out  to  raise  its  budget,  it  goes  with  confi- 
dence. Men  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Christian  religion 
often  contribute  because  the  church  is  “doing  good”,  as 
they  say.  Hardly  a community  in  America  could  fail  to 
have  a resident  minister  if  the  church  were  socially-mind- 
ed, the  minister  concerned  with  community  welfare  and 
then  the  community  approached  to  support  a program  of 
manifest  worthfulness. 

One  can  scarcely  see  the  point  of  view  of  the  occa- 
sional person  who  is  willing  to  use  the  church,  but  will 
not  help  pay  its  bills.  Let  this  family  have  sickness,  they 
expect  a call ; or  a death,  and  they  expect  a funeral.  And 
they  expect  their  neighbors  to  pay  for  this  service.  How- 
ever, these  are  often  the  same  people  who  beat  the  meat 
bill  and  who  are  in  general  the  financial  incompents  of  the 
community.  Fortunately  they  do  not  represent  a majori- 
ty attitude. 

Sometimes  churches  find  it  easier  to  raise  their  budget 
by  having  two  or  three  budgets,  one  for  strictly  religious 
work  and  the  other  for  community  service.  At  Winnetka, 
111.,  a wholly  different  board  administers  the  mid-week  ac- 
tivities, and  the  consequent  budget.  This  church  seems 
to  have  no  trouble  getting  the  money  for  its  important 
work. 


HINTS 

Two  ministers  right  out  of  the  blue  sent  us  church 
clubs  the  past  month.  They  know  the  value  of  a religious 
paper  in  their  church  homes  that  will  tell  the  good  story 
of  successful  Christian  cooperation  over  America. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  signed  contributions  in 
The  Community  Churchman  always  express  the  editor’s 
opinions.  This  is  not  just  the  editor’s  paper.  It  is  the 
paper  of  a movement. 

We  are  printing  four  thousand  copies  a month  at  the 
pi’esent  time  which  is  not  so  bad  as  religious  newspapers 
go.  But  that  is  a triviality  by  the  side  of  our  challenging 
opportunity.  Why  not  let  a dollar  of  your  benevolence 
money  put  this  paper  where  it  may  start  a new  movement 
in  religion? 


the  community  churcidvian 
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f Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke 

DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  EEADINGS 

We  shall  spend  another  month  with  the  prophets  in  our  daily 
Bible  readings.  A careful  thoughtful  study  of  the  written  mes- 
sage of  the  spiritual  giants  has  its  reward.  They  were  men  of 
vision,  with  a clear  sense  of  duty  and  righteousness.  The  life  of 
the  generation  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  needs  just  such  a 
message  as  this.  t • i. 

Find  a helpful  daily  thought  in  these  readings  from  Isaiah, 
the  prophet  of  faith: 

Week  of  August  18:  August  18,  Isaiah  1:1-9;  August  19, 

Isaiah  1:10-17;  Aug.  20,  Isaiah  1:18-31;  August  21,  Isaiah  2:1-4; 
August  22,  Isaiah  2:5-11;  August  23,  Isaiah  2:12-22;  August  24, 
Isaiah  3:1-12. 

Week  of  August  25:  August  25,  Isaiah  3:13-15;  August  26, 

Isaiah  3:16-26;  August  27,  Isaiah  4;  August  28,  Isaiah  5:1-7; 
August  31,  Isaiah  5:18-23. 

Week  of  September  1:  September  1,  Isaiah  5:24-25;  Septem- 

ber 2,  Isaiah  5:26-30;  September  3,  Isaiah  6:1-5;  September  4, 
Isaiah  6:6-13;  September  5,  Isaiah  7:1-9;  September  6,  Isaiah 
7:10-17;  September  7,  Isaiah  7:18-25. 

Week  of  September  8:  September  8,  Isaiah  8:1-8;  September 

9,  Isaiah  8:9-15;  September  10,  Isaiah  8:16-22;  September  11, 
Isaiah  9:1-7;  September  12,  Isaiah  9:8-12;  September  13,  Isaiah 
9:13-17;  September  14,  Isaiah  9:18-21. 


UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

August  18 — “The  Return  From  Captivity’’ — Jeremiah  29:10-14; 

Ezra  1:1-11;  Psalm  126:1-6. 

The  darkness  of  night  is  followed  by  the  light  of  dawn 
Though  darkness  covers  the  earth,  we  may  be  sure  that  the^  light 
of  day  will  drive  away  the  darkness.  The  period  of  captivity  in 
Israel  was  followed  by  a joyous  return  to  the  land  of  promise.  The 
proclamation  of  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia,  started  the  return  to 
the  home-land  by  the  exiled  Jews.  God’s  promises  are  sure  of  ful- 
filment. The  words  of  Jeremiah  were  not  all  dark. 

It  seemed  like  a dream  to  think  of  returning  from  the  land 
of  captivity.  But  it  was  true,  in  the  providence  of  God.  With 
joyous  hearts  the  procession  started,  with  a song  on  their  lips, 
“The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.” 
The  embers  of  faith  were  still  alive.  A generation,  purified  and 
devoted  to  God,  was  ready  to  make  the  journey  to  the  land  of 
promise.  The  exile  had  had  a refining  effect.  Idolatry  was  cast 
off,  reliance  upon  God  had  been  learned.  The  providential  hand  of 
God  had  worked  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Deep  religious  convictions  were  the  mighty  urge  that  moved 
the  exiles  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  twentieth  century  we 
need  firm  religious  convictions  to  steady  and  guide  us  in  a life 
marked  by  movement  and  high  pressure.  If  we  have  been  tried  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction,  have  we  come  out  with  a deep  and  abid- 
ing sense  of  God?  Picture  for  yourself  the  joy  that  filled  the  very 
souls  0^  those  who  left  the  land  of  exile  to  dwell  in  the  land  of 
promise. 

• * • • • 

August  25 — “Rebuilding  the  Temple” — Ezra  3:1-6:22;  Psalm  84: 

1-12 

The  return  from  the  exile  was  a religious  movement.  It  was 
but  natural,  therefore,  to  think  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 
This  was  the  institution  that  stood  for  the  presence  of  God  in 
the  midst  of  His  people.  “The  worship  of  God  should  have  prom- 
inence in  every  religious  enterprise.”  This  requires  an  altar  about 
which  people  gather  to  bring  their  offerings  of  praise,  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  petition  to  God. 

Today  the  church  building  is  the  temple,  the  meeting  place 
between  God  and  man,  the  place  of  inspiration  and  renewal  of 
life.  The  next  revival  ought  to  be  a revival  of  interest  in  wor- 
ship in  the  fellowship  of  Christians  in  the  church.  There  is  a grow- 
ing interest  today  in  the  art  of  worship.  America  has  had  a great 
church  building  program.  Let  all  the  temples  of  worship  be  filled 
with  worshipping  people.  Let  hearts  be  filled  with  the  thought  of 
the  Psalmist  “My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts 
of  the  Lord;  my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God.” 

The  hour  has,  indeed,  come  for  us  to  place  the  emphasis  upon 
the  spiritual  work  which  the  church  can  do.  The  consecration  of 
loyal  hearts  will  enable  us  to  grow  into  the  likeness  of  Christ, 
through  the  inspiration  which  the  church  offers  us.  Let  our  desire 
be  “I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord.” 

September  1 — “Ezra’s  Return  to  Jerusalem” — Ezra  7:1-8:36 

Another  group  of  ^exiles  was  ready  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 


's  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 

Ezra,  an  ardent  student  of  the  law  of  Moses,  was  the  leader  of 
this  group.  Ezra  had  filled  his  soul  with  the  law  of  the  Lord  and 
he  stood  ready  to  impart  it  to  others.  Forward  movements  always 
center  around  some  great  leader.  Ezra  was  the  great  leader  of 
his  day.  He  was  a man  of  strong  personal  character.  He  possessed 
a deeply  devout  spirit  which  he  was  able  to  communicate  to  others. 

With  a profound  faith  in  the  providential  care  of  God,  Ezra 
set  out  with  a good  sized  company  of  exiles  for  Jerusalem.  Care- 
ful provision  had  been  made  for  the  journey.  And  Jerusalem  was 
reached  with  joy. 

We  owe  a great  deal  to  scribes  like  Ezra  who  kept  alive  the 
fires  of  religion  by  their  study.  “Ezra  had  set  his  heart  to  seek 
the  law  of  Jehovah.”  Men  like  him  have  preserved  for  us  our 
priceless  religious  heritage.  The  exile  period  raised  up  many  such 
men. 

Ttie  truth  learned  was  to  express  itself  in  conduct.  Creeds 
must  be  turned  into  deeds  to  serve  a useful  purpose.  “Virtue 
and  spiritual  power  lie  in  carrying  knowledge  over  into  consistent 
action.”  Ezra  is  one  of  the  high  lights  in  the  teaching  ministry, 
which  is  finding  its  deserved  emphasis  in  the  field  of  religious 
education  today. 

• • • • • 

September  8 — “Nehemiah  Rebuilding  the  Wall  of  Jerusalem’* — 
Nehemlah  2:1-7:14 

There  is  something  very  fascinating  about  re-building.  It 
is  a worthy  aim  to  make  the  rebuilding  surpass  that  which  it  takes 
the  place  of.  Our  modern  cities  are  good  examples  of  it.  How 
different  the  sky-line  of  a city  like  Chicago  is  today  compared  to 
the  sky-line  of  ten  j''ears  ago.  The  glory  of  the  new  surpasses  the 
old. 

A new  generation  of  Jews  had  come  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the 
holy  city.  It  was  a task  that  challenged  their  best.  Nehemiah 
was  the  great  leader  who  inspired  this  task.  What  seemed  like 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  others  did  not  bother  him.  He  set  the 
people  to  work,  each  to  his  task.  With  steady  devotion  to  the  task, 
with  a mind  to  work,  the  wall  was  rebuilt  in  the  remarkably  short 
period  of  fifty-two  days.  In  unity  of  spirit,  in  harmonious  cooper- 
ation, with  a mind  to  work,  much  can  be  done. 

Our  day  also  has  its  great  leaders.  We  are  called  to  a task 
of  rebuilding  a wrecked  world.  We  need  an  eye  single  to  the  task, 
a heart  that  is  alert,  a spirit  that  is  courageous.  We  need  fear 
no  foe,  for  the  work  is  the  Lord’s  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Let 
each  of  us  bear  faithfully  his  responsibility  and  all  life  will  be 
dignified  into  joyful  service  for  the  Lord. 

* • * • • 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

August  18 — “Making  the  Best  Use  of  God’s  Laws  in  Nature” — 

Galatians  6:7,  Matthew  13:8,  Mark  4:28. 

August  25 — “Are  Missions  Proving  Successful?” — Romans  10:9-16. 
September  1 — “Ideals  Worth  Living  For” — Philippians  3:7-14; 

September  8— “Being  Loyal  to  Our  Work ’’—Matthew  16:21-2.'). 


Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell,  in  his  autobiography,  tells  a delicious 
story  about  a Scotch  surgeon  who  was  instructing  a bunch  of  young 
students  in  the  London  hospital  and  particularly  enjoining  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  close  observation.  He  went  from  room  to 
room,  calling  the  attention  of  students  to  matters  that  might  easi- 
ly be  overlooked.  Finally,  in  one  room,  he  sent  for  a glass,  some 
castor  oil,  some  mustard,  and  a lot  of  other  evil-tasting  and  smell- 
ing ingredients,  and  mixed  up  in  the  glass  a potion  fit  to  wake  the 
dead.  Then  he  stuck  a finger  into  it  and  then  into  his  mouth. 
He  passed  it  among  the  students  and  told  them  to  do  the  same. 
They  each  did  it  with  excruciating  results.  Some  of  the  young 
chaps  demanded  of  the  professor  how  he  could  taste  that  stuff  and 
keep  a straight  fact.  He  replied,  “I  did  na.  I put  my  finger  into 
it,  and  my  finger  into  my  mouth;  but  it  was  nae  the  same  finger.” 

Rev.  Francis  Wrigley  defines  a real  Catholic  church: 

1.  A church,  genuinely  catholic,  is  willing  to  include  within 
its  fellowship  every  one  who  cherishes  the  faith  and  spirit  of 
Jesus.  This  is  its  catholic  basis. 

2.  A church,  genuinely  catholic,  welcomes  truth  from  every 
quarter,  and  has  its  eyes  always  open  to  the  light.  This  is  the 
catholic  outlook. 

3.  A church,  genuinely  catholic,  proclaims  a religion  that 
covers  the  whole  of  life,  bringing  every  province  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Christ.  This  is  its  catholic  message. 

4.  A church,  genuinely  catholic,  regards  the  world  as  its 
pariah,  the  world  outside  its  own  doors,  and  the  world  beyond  the 
seas.  This  is  its  catholic  mission. 

— Burris  Jenkins. 
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SECRETARY’S  JOTTINGS 


By  J.  Eobert  Hargreaves 


Possibly  in  all  the  history  of  the  protestant  Church  there  never 
has  been  more  discussion  of  unity  than  is  going  on  right  now. 
During  the  year  it  has  been  a leading  question  in  great  church 
conventions;  frequent  articles  on  the  topic  are  given  prominent 
place  in  leading  journals;  great  universities  are  giving  courses 
on  protestantism  cooperation;  rural  sociologists  are  urging  action 
in  the  interests  of  the  village  and  farm  population.  What  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  outcome?  Will  the  much  agitation  resolve  itself 
into  an  unfavorable  reaction  against  the  whole  movement,  will  we 
have  the  minus  quantity  coming  from  the  evaporated  good  in- 
tention; or  will  we  go  to  the  end  of  the  road  and  get  results?  One 
thing  certain — so  far  as  the  religious  life  of  the  average  village  is 
concerned,  we  cannot  have  practical  cooperation  without  consoli- 
dation. We  cannot  have  happy  consolidation  until  the  several 
official  headquarters  involved,  come  to  realize  that  the  church  was 
made  for  the  village  and  not  the  village  for  the  church.  As  I think 
over  the  condition  of  many  villages,  my  imagination  seems  to  sense 
something  of  the  feelings  of  Jesus  when  he  said,  “The  sabbath 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath.”  At  times,  the 
principle  and  the  subordinate  were  turned  wrong  end  to  in  Jesus’ 
day,  and  the  same  is  true  in  our  day. 

At  the  request  of  a state  comity  committee  I recently  made 
a study  of  a typical  village  and  reported  my  findings.  The  place 
has  a population  of  about  1050  people:  with  the  tributary  com- 
munity there  are  possibly  1500.  In  the  village  there  were  five 
protestant  churches  and  one  Eoman  Catholic.  Although  the  pop- 
ulation is  said  to  be  about  70%  protestant,  there  are  more  regular 
attendants  in  the  Catholic  congregation  than  in  all  the  Protestant 
groups  combined.  On  the  Sunday  I made  the  study  there  wem  few- 
er than  100  in  the  largest  gathering  and  the  attendance  ran  from 
that  down  to  15  or  20,  the  total  being  about  200.  While,  at  pres- 
ent, church  attendance  is  not  an  exact  criterion  by  which  to  value 
the  religious  influence  in  a small  town,  still  it  does  give  an  idea 
of  the  influence  of  the  form  of  organization.  Although  the  at- 
tendance at  public  worship  in  this  village  is  not  very  creditable, 
my  impression  was  that  the  people  were  not  greatly  to  blame.  The 
services  do  not  attract,  and  going  to  church  from  a sense  of  duty 
has  its  time  limit. 

In  conference  with  some  of  the  people  of  the  place  I discovered 
there  was  much  good  talent  available.  If  they  could  only  adjust 
their  divisions  and  permit  the  complementary  elements  to  get  to- 
gether, they  would  have  fine  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  church,  a 
choir  could  be  organized  which  would  stir  the  holy  emotions,  and 
there  is  also  the  available  force  which  could  conduct  religious  edu- 
cation on  a high  plane.  Furthermore,  I learned  that  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  would  welcome  an  adjustment  of  their  church 
life  provided  such  could  be  carried  out  without  doing  violence  to 
their  sense  of  reasonable  loyalty  and  justice.  Here  they  stand 
with  a happy  and  inspiring  religious  possibility  within  reach,  and 
carrying  on  a depressing  line  of  effort  which  they  themselves  criti- 
,cize.  What  a paradox!  To  such  an  anomaly  there  are  probably 
a variety  of  contributing  factors,  but  in  this  instance  the  most 
prominent  lies  in  the  outside  influence.  The  denominational  head- 
quarters of  the  largest  congregation  involved,  state  that  their 
people  are  able  to  raise  $1500  per  year  for  ministerial  work  and 
they  do  not  desire  to  consider  any  change  unless  the  others  come  to 
them.  As  such  spirit  is  not  conducive  to  the  forming  of  a denom- 
inational community  church  the  coming  of  the  smaller  to  the 
larger  is  not  likely. 

The  conditions  just  referred  to  leads  to  the  simple  question — ■ 
just  how  far  does  the  ability  of  a church  to  eke  out  an  existence 
give  excuse  for  such  existence?  Should  not  the  ability  to  serve, 
and  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  people  to  be  thus  served, 
be  a factor  for  consideration?  In  a very  real  sense  a village  is  a 
social  unit  and  any  outside  influence  which,  in  the  existence  of 
so-called  rights,  interferes  with  the  best  expression  of  “the  Art 
of  Living  Together”  is  a menace,  and  that  regardless  of  the  al- 
truistic intent. 


The  village  in  question  is  only  one  of  hundreds  in  our  middle 
western  states  which  is  experiencing  a bondage  to  a system  which 
it  is  loathe  to  change,  but  which  must  change  if  village  church  val- 
ues are  to  continue.  The  old  sectarian  order  cannot  be  restored  in 
face  of  the  glorious  lessons  on  living  together  which  are  now  be- 
ing learned  in  the  small  towns  and  open  country.  There  is  a re- 
vival of  fundamental  Christianity  in  the  country  places  but  the 
churches  will  not  get  the  benefit  of  it  until  our  missionary  and  ex- 
tension societies  come  to  practically  realize  that  divisive  methods 
are  hopelessly  out  of  harmony  with  the  present  trend.  It  seems 
passing  strange  that  when  cooperation  is  the  outcome  of  Christian- 
ity churches  should  be  among  the  last  organizations  to  submit 
thereto.  Why  do  we  disown  our  own  child? 


To  bring  the  ideals  which  are  being  held  before  us,  in  the 
varied  studies  of  cooperation,  to  the  -actual  experience  of  coun- 
try churches,  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  several  State  Councils 
of  Churches  to  rise  to  the  position  where  they  will  consider  the 
real  needs  of  people  more  sacred  than  the  preservation  of  the  pres- 
ent form  of  the  denominational  status.  We  need  a larger  per- 
centage of  laymen  in  our  State  Councils.  We  also  need  a clearer 
knowledge  of  what  the  present  agitation  is  all  about.  I have 
been  greatly  surprised  at  the  lack  of  understanding  concerning  the 
church  conditions  in  the  rural  communities.  Village  people  do  not 
want  to  be  classed  as  disloyal  or  as  discontents.  They,  more  than 
city  folks,  cling  to  old  affections  and  associations,  but  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are  and  desire  a change.  As  soon 
as  our  extension  societies  adapt  themselves  to  a uniform  approach 
>to  a United  Eural  Church  the  villagers  will  do  the  rest  and  a new 
day  will  have  dawned. 


in  oraer  tnat  we  may  qo  our  bit  in  making  concrete  the  pres- 
ent avowals  on  church  cooperation  the  Iowa  Community  Church 
Committee  has  taken  a very  definite  step.  They  are  going  to  de- 
vote the  sessions  of  their  next  annual  conference  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  one  theme  “The  Eeligious  Needs  of  Eural  and  Subur- 
ban Communities”.  The  program  is  being  worked  out  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council,  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  and  the  Community  Church  Workers,  and  will  be 
open  for  the  participation  of  all  who  are  interested  ’of  the  rural 
and  suburban  church.  It  is  planned  to  make  a survey  of  three 
localities  and  bring  the  findings  into  the  open  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference and  there  ask  for  opinions  concerning  the  possible  bet- 
tering of  conditions.  We  hope  to  have  farmers  and  villagers  at- 
tend the  conference  prepared  to  tell  their  own  story  as  to  their 
needs  and  desires.  Facts  concerning  the  workability  of  the  dif- 
ferent  methods  of  adjustment  will  be  plainly  and  fairly  set  forth 
so  tha.t  those  present,  and  the  press,  can  obtain  intelligent  under- 
standing of  present  efforts.  The  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
everything  possible  will  be  done  to  make 
la  L ^ contribution  to  the  eager  search  after  truth  which 

conference  will  be  held  in  the  First  Feder 
ated  Church  Ox  Des  Moines  in  the  month  of  October. 

In  the  neighboring  State  of  Minnesota  an  effort  is  being 
launched  to  bring  the  outstanding  needg  in  the  rural  church  life 
to  the  definite  consideration  of  those  laymen  who  have  directing 
influence  in  the  policies  of  the  several  churches.  In  Minnesota  we 
do  not,  as  yet,  have  the  same  nucleus  of  organization  that  there 
is  in  Iowa  but  we  expect  to  have  such  before  fall.  A meeting  by 

hp  f September.  Our  office  will 

effofts^  further  information  concerning  these  prospective 


A FEW  DEY  FACTS  FOE  THE  WETS 


By  W.  G.  Calderwood. 

Seemingly  the  one  purpose  of  the  w'ets  is  to  destroy  public 
regard  for  law.  They  make  no  attempt  to  follow  the  regular  and 
established  method  for  changing  it.  They  are  the  prophets  of 
nullification. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  restate  certain  facts  that  have  been 
altogether  too  little  emphasized. 

Prohibition  came  in  the  United  States  after  an  honest  and  sin- 
cere trial  had  been  made  of  every  form  of  regulation  that  the 
ingenuity  of  man  could  devise,  including  all  that  the  present  wets 
are  now  suggesting  in  their  babel  demand  for  anything  but 
prohibition. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  therefore,  that  before  national 
prohibition  was  ratified,  it  had  already  been  adopted  by  the  voters 
of  32  out  of  the  total  48  states.  Some  states  like  North  Dakota 
had  been  “bone  dry”;  others  like  Tennessee  had  been  dry  since 
1909.  In  a considerable  number  of  these  states  the  question  had 
been  voted  on  two  or  more  times  with  continuously  increasing  dry 
majorities.  In  1914  Oregon  voted  dry  by  36,480;  in  1916,  by  54,626. 
Colorado  in  1914  voted  dry  by  11,572;  two  years  later  by  over 
85,000.  The  state  of  Washington  voted  dry  by  18,632  in  1914: 
in  1916  by  146,566.  The  people  give  prohibition  an  increasing 
approval  when  once  they  see  its  benefits.  It  has  universally  prov- 
en best  by  test. 

After  these  proofs  of  its  w-orth.  Congress  submitted  prohibi- 
tion to  the  several  states  in  1917  by  a vote  of  65  to  20  in  the  Senate 
or  more  than  three  to  one,  and  by  a vote  of  282  to  128  in  the 
House.  It  was  then  submitted  to  the  two  legislative  chambers 
of  each  of  the  48  states,  96  in  all.  Ninety-three  of  those  96  voted 
to  ratify  and  not  one  voted  against  it.  Such  unanimity  has  never 
been  known  in  all  the  history  of  legislation.  There  has  never 
been  any  other  question  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  upon  which  there  had  been  so  much  experimenting  and  dis- 
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cussion,  nor  upon  which  the  public  mind  had  reached  such  over- 
whelming unity.  T i ..v 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  18th  amendment  the 
voters  in  a number  of  states  have  expressed  themselves  on  the  pro- 
hibition issue.  In  1920  the  state  of  Missouri  voted  dry  by  61,299 
majority.  Six  years  later  the  wets  boastfully  initiated  a _cam- 
paign  for  its  repeal  and  were  crushed  under  a majority  of  275,543. 
In  1920  before  California  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seejng  the  re- 
sults of  prohibition,  the  wets  defeated  a dry  law  by  65,062.  But 
after  two  years’  experience  the  voters  carried  the  dry  act  by  33,- 
943.  Four  years  later  in  1926  the  wets  claimed  that  California 
was  in  revolt  against  the  “farce  of  prohibition’’  and  brought  on 
another  election.  The  dry  majority  was  nearly  doubled. 

In  wet  Illinois  an  “advisory  referendum’’  was  taken  in  1J22, 
and  the  wets  rollicked  off  with  a majority  of  553,131.  Four  years 
later  on  the  same  question  the  wet  majority  dwindled  to  284,000 
a loss  of  269,092  votes.  The  wets  lost  over  100,000  of  their  Chicago 

^ In  ^926  the  wets  rolled  up  a wet  majority  of  172,000  in  wet 
Wisconsin.  On  a like  poll  in  1929  the  liquorites  sustained  a loss 
of  51,000.  The  wets  lost  eleven  counties  which  went  wet  in  1926. 
The  drys  lost  none. 

“How  ye  cornin’?’’  asked  the  farmer  of  his  son  who  was 
trapping  rats.  “Fine!’’  exclaimed  the  boy  enthusiastically 
“just  fine!  When  I ketch  back  the  two  that  got  away  and  one 
more  I’ll  have  three.’’ 

The  wets  have  the  same  reason  for  enthusiasm. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

THE  PASTOR  AS  A LEADER  OF  WORSHIP 

When  the  pastor  seeks  to  lead  his  people  in  the  act  of  worship, 
he  is  exercising  the  highest  function  of  human  life,  for  his  task 
is  to  lead  the  people  to  the  very  threshold  of  eternal  realities. 
The  participation  of  each  soul  is  an  individual  act  but  the  spirit 
of  the  group,  and  particularly  of  the  leader  himself  is  of  profound 
value.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  certain  things  to  be 
avoided  and  the  first  thing  to  guard  against  is  the  intrusion  of  the 
leader’s  own  personality.  It  is  hard  for  a man  to  forget  that  he 
is  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  that  all  eyes  are  turned  on  him,  and 
it  is  so  easy  to  put  himself  forward;  but  he  must  put  this  tempta- 
tion resolutely  aside,  if  he  is  to  be  successful  in  helping  his  people 
to  come  close  to  God.  That  he  may  do  this,  is  the  great  purpose  of 

true  worship.  , ■ . • 

“The  minister  must  never  forget  that  in  public  worship  he  is 
exercising  in  a special  manner  the  priestly  function.  He  must  be 
able  by  the  exercise  of  a true  sympathy  to  put  himself  lu  the 
place  of  those  whom  he  is  leading  in  worship  and  to  giy©  voice 
to  their  needs  and  their  desires.’’  (Gladden’s,  “Christian  Pas- 
tor,’’ P.  136.)  -.rr  t £ 

In  Horton’s,  “Barth’’  (The  Word  of  God  and  The  Word  of 
Man),  is  the  statement,  “The  fact  is,  that  a man  can  not  believe 
what  is  simply  held  before  him.  He  can  not  believe  what  does  not 
reveal  itself  to  him,  that  has  not  the  power  to  penetrate  him.’’ 
(p.  202).  Here  is  the  pastor’s  great  task,  to  know  the  art  not  only 
of  revealing  the  Father,  but  of  inspiring  his  people  to  find  Hi_m 
for  themselves.  To  lead  in  worship  requires  the  most  careful  pre- 
paration, for  the  successful  development  of  worship  depends  not 
only  on  his  judgment,  but  in  a large  measure  on  his  spirit.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  paragraph  on  the  same  thought  in  Sperry’s 
“Reality  in  Worship,’’  (p.  304): 

“In  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  there  is  a significant  ‘woe’  pro- 
nounced against  the  religious  leaders  of  that  time.  ‘Woe  to  the 
shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed  themselves;  should  not  the  shep- 
herds feed  the  flocks?’  If  we  translate  these  words  into  the  verna- 
cular, we  probably  must  infer  that  the  persons  contemplated,  had 
been  guilty  of  turning  a profession  into  a trade.  As  they  stand, 
however,  the  words  are  capable  of  another  interpretation,  and  so 
interpreted  they  are  a comment  upon  the  dangers  of  precisely  that 
individualism  in  religion  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  teaching 
of  prophecy.  They  warn  the  religious  leader  against  the  use  of  his 
office  as  primarily  an  occasion  or  opportunity  for  spiritual  self- 
culture. In  some  form  or  other  this  warning  ought  to  appear  in 
every  ordination,  installation  and  induction  charge,  particularly 
when  the  whole  cultural  environment  and  ecclesiastical  tradition 
make  in  the  direction  of  an  excessive  individualism.’’ 

“If  the  officiating  minister  should  go  through  this  department 
of  his  work  in  a dull,  a spiritless  style  like  one  treading  the  round 
of  a prescribed  formalism  the  performance  is  sure  to  repress  and 
deaden  the  devotional  feeling  of  the  people,  rather  than  stir  and 
quicken  them  into  lively  exercise.  Let  the  mode  of  conducting 
worship  be  what  it  may,  if  it  is  to  be  for  a Congregation  of  be- 
lievers, a worship  in  spirit  and  truth,  the  person  who  conducts  it 
must  himself  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  service,  uttering  from  his 
own  heart  what  he  would  have  re-echoed  from  the  hearts  of  others, 
and,  obviously,  the  more  beaten  the  track  that  is  to  be  followed, 
the  more  familiar  to  all  specific  forms  of  devotion,  the  greater 


at  once  must  be  the  need  of  a lively  devotional  sentiment,  to  in- 
spire them  with  life,  and  the  difficulty  also  of  expressing  it  through 
the  appointed  channels.’’  (Fairbairn ’s,  “Pastoral  Theology’’  pp. 
307-8.) 

The  minister  in  his  preparation  must  all  the  while  have  in 
mind  just  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  This  object  has  been  well 
stated  by  Simpson  in  his  “ideas  of  Corporate  Worship’’  (p.  120). 
“The  uuerance  by  a group  of  its  faith,  does  two  things:  First,  ii 
confirms  the  faith  of  individual  members  of  the  group,  and  second, 
it  propogates  the  faith.  Now  a congregation  is  a group,  and  when 
a congregation  gathers  to  sing  out  the  praise  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
utter  its  faith  in  God  through  Him,  by  that  action  the  faith  of 
each  individual  member  is  confirmed,  and  the  faith  of  the  church 
carries  to  the  world  its  convincing  appeal.’’ 

‘ ‘ The  minister  must  never  forget  that  in  public  worship  he  is 
exercising,  in  a special  manner,  the  priestly  function  which  be- 
longs to  all  believers.  He  must  be  able  by  the  exercise  of  a true 
sympathy  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  those  whom  he  is  leading 
in  worship,  and  to  give  voice  to  their  needs  and  their  desires. ’’ 
(Gadden’s,  “Christian  Pastor,’’  p.  136.) 

“ lu  no  department  of  the  minister’s  work  is  the  presence  or 
the  poverty  of  tlie  Christian  experience  more  clearly  revealed  than 
in  his  conduct  of  worship.  The  service  presents  a far  more  serious 
problem  than  the  sermon.  Ministers  themselves  recognize  this, 
it  is  easier,  they  feel,  to  preach  a good  sermon  than  to  put  into 
active  operation,  spiritual  forces  that  unite  the  whole  congrega- 
tion in  actual  communion  with  God.  On  this  point  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  essential  thing  in  worship  is  to  realize  the 
presence  of  God.  A minister  can  produce  the  sense  of  God  in  oth- 
ers only  in  proportion  as  he  possesses  it  in  himself. 

‘ ‘ The  demand  thus  made  upon  our  evangelical  and  protestant 
ministry  is  a critical  one.  Religion  belongs  to  the  mysteries,  and 
its  essential  principle  is  a belief  in  and  a reverence  for  things 
unseen.  At  tne  heart  of  all  true  religion  is  a sense  of  awe  in  the 
presence  of  the  invisible.  Worship  is  essentially  an  act  of  faith 
in  which  the  worshipping  heart  lays  hold  of  spiritual  realities 
without  desiring  or  endeavoring  to  explain  or  to  understand  them. 

‘ ‘ The  Frotestaut  minister,  aware  of  this,  who  seeks  to  create 
the  atmosphere  or  spiritual  reality,  who  feels  the  deep  need  of  re- 
viving the  spirit  of  awe,  of  spiritual  expectancy,  in  a word,  of 
making  the  act  of  worship  a central  fact  in  the  Christian  cultus, 
will  need  himself  to  possess  in  large  measure  that  sacred  and  se- 
cret treasure  the  Christian  experience  of  God 

‘ ‘ The  Church,  in  a word,  which  is  to  do  its  real  work  in  our 
modern  world,  hungry  for  spiritual  certainty,  and  for  a sense  of 
the  reality  of  the  things  that  belong  to  Godj  must  above  all  else 
minister  to  the  hearts  of  men  by  commemorating  that  experience  of 
God  in  Christ,  wfiich  is  its  peculiar  treasure.  It  must  make  more 
of  Silent  Communion  with  God.  It  must  not  rely  solely  on  pub- 
lic exhortation.  It  must  organize  itself  as  a channel  for  the 
Communication  of  Divine  Grace.’’  (Calkin’s,  “Eloquence  of  Chris- 
tian Experience,’’  pp.  202-3.) 

“Tne  Preacher  who  has  had  his  own  vision  of  God,  will  have 
but  one  purpose,  to  make  other  men  share  that  vision.’’  (Idem  131.) 

“Tne  truest  and  most  fruitful  ministry  is  one  that  is  born 
out  of  the  eternal  elements  of  experimental  religion.’’  (Idem  135) 


JN  uu-u-±i  rB 

The  less  we  have  from  which  to  give  the  more  it  means  when 
we  do  give. 

• • * • • 

If  we  would  enjoy  the  refreshing  rain  we  must  be  patient  with 
the  clouds. 

• • • • • 

Christian  benevolence  sees  the  bare  feet  of  a little  child 
across  the  ocean. 


Unfriendly  kindred  are  the  greatest  strangers  and  often  the 
worst  foes. 

* • * * • 

When  men  are  dying  inside  it  takes  more  than  scholarship 
to  arrest  the  malady. 

• • • # • 

Which  is  the  greater  transgressor,  the  man  who  breaks  the 
week  in  idleness,  or  the  Sabbath  by  work? 

• « • • • 

If  an  official  meeting  was  composed  only  of  those  actually  at 
work,  it  would  often  be  a duet  between  the  preacher  and  the  jan- 
itor. 

• ••••• 

The  man  who  is  always  prating  that  former  times  were  bet- 
ter than  the  present,  deserves  no  credit,  as  he  had  no  hand  in  mak- 
ing them. 

• ••••• 

A charity  sermon  should  be  illustrated  with  plates. 
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CHURCH  EXTENSION  IN  SUBURBS 


The  new  transportation  makes  the  sub- 
urbs of  larger  cities  more  important  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  A recent 
study  of  the  growth  of  suburbs  about  Chi- 
cago indicate  that  the  suburbs  are  grow- 
ing much  faster  than  the  city  itself.  It 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  time  will 
come  that  the  commuting  population  about 
this  city  will  be  larger  than  the  city. 

The  suburban  population  is  a very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  population  than  is  that  of 
the  city.  It  is  made  up  of  young  families 
with  children.  The  thing  that  takes  the 
young  married  couple  out  into  the  country 
is  the  need  of  a back  yard  for  the  growing 
children.  The  young  people  save  up  a few 
hundred  dollars  and  start  paying  for  a lot. 
When  the  lot  is  paid  for,  financing  corpor- 
ations enable  them  to  erect  a house.  It 
often  requires  twenty  years  to  pay  for  this 
house  on  the  instalment  plan.  But  this 
evidently  gives  the  suburbs  a far  more  sta- 
ble population  than  the  apartment  sections 
of  the  metropolis  where  the  rule  would  be 
that  each  moving  day  changes  the  address 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  big  city  has  vast  neighborhoods  in 
which  single  men  and  women  live  in  room- 
ing houses.  The  church  problem  in  such 
a neighborhood  is  much  different  from  that 
in  a suburban  community  where  people 
live  in  families  in  their  own  homes. 

The  communter  often  rides  an  hour  each 
day  to  reach  his  work  and  another  hour  to 
get  home,  ut  he  has  a roof  over  his 
head  at  so  much  lower  rate  that  it  is  easy 
to  pay  the  transportation'  costs  and  still 
have  a tidy  sum  left.  Steam  is  being  grad- 
ually' supplanted  by  electricity  as  on  the 
remarkably  efficient  suburban  lines  of  the 
Illinois  Central.  The  trains  are  being  sup- 
plemented by  busses  so  that  high  grade 
suburbs  often  have  people  living  two  and 
three  miles  from  the  railroad.  These  use 
the  busses,  or  perhaps  the  young  wife 
drives  the  family  flivver  to  get  her  hus- 
band each  evening. 

This  means  that  each  metropolitan  area 
in  America  sees  the  steady  decline  of 
churches  in  the  centrally  located  terri- 
tory and  a steady  growth  in  the  suburban 
territory.  It  is  natural  that  the  denomin- 
ational head-quarters  should  wish  to  plant 
their  churches  in  suburbs  and  use  their 
resources  to  keep  alive  the  weaker  church- 
es in  boarding  house  communities.  This 
results  in  vast  church  extension  enter- 
prises around  big  cities,  and  a consequent 
over-churching  of  the  more  favored  sub- 
urbs. 

But  the  business  men  who  plan  the  new 
subdivisions  that  grow  into  suburbs  have 
grown  wary  about  this  church  business. 
They  now  often  serve  notice  that  they  v;ill 
contribute  to  a community  church  in  gen- 
erous fashion,  but  they  will  not  contribute 
to  a series  of  denominational  church 
buildings.  One  imposing  structure  looks 
better  to  them  than  a series  of  church 
shacks  which  will  disfigure  the  town  and 
put  a permanent  economic  burden  on  it. 
These  are  the  considerations  that  have  pro- 
duced in  the  Chicago  area  over  fifty  com- 
munity churches  of  various  types,  a few 
of  which  are  consolidations  of  old  churches 
down  in  the  city,  but  far  more  of  which 
are  new  institutions  in  outlying  territory. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  start  a community  church  in  a su- 
burb where  no  single  denomination  can  get 
a foothold.  A great  many  people  profess 
to  be  disillusioned  about  denominational 
tenets,  any  way.  They  have  moved  about 


a good  deal,  have  been  in  several  different 
denominations,  and  they  now  believe  that 
“one  church  is  as  good  as  another.” 
Eight  or  wrong,  this  belief  is  a fact  which 
church  administrators  have  to  deal  with. 

Around  Chicago,  particularly,  one  may 
find  many  community  churches  prospering 
where  no  denomination  has  secured  a foot- 
hold. At  Mt.  Prospect,  the  Methodists 
had  received  a mandate.  The  denomina- 
tional superintendent  came  in  to  start  re- 
ligious work.  The  comihunity  had  already 
started  a union  Sunday  school.  The  only 
other  religious  institution  in  town  was  the 
old  German  Lutheran  church  of  the  truck 
farmers,  organized  preceding  the  time 
when  Mt.  Prospect  was  a commuting  town. 
The  organization  of  community-minded 
citizens  decided  that  before  they  started 
a Methodist  church  in  Mt.  Prospect,  they 
would  study  the  situation.  Only  a small 
minority  of  the  religious  people  of  the 
town  were  Methodists.  All  of  the  leading 
denominations  were  represented  in  the 
town.  But  the  town  had  only  fifteen  hun- 
dred people.  So  a community  meeting  de- 
cided that  the  church  of  Mt.  Prospect 
should  be  a community  chuerh.  And  a 
leading  sub-divider,  himself  a Christian 
Scientist,  stands  ready  to  donate  the  land 
for  a new  church  edifice  when  the  time 
comes. 

Down  this  line  of  railroad  is  Norwood 
Park.  And  off  on  the  far  side  were  several 
hundred  working  people  who  were  strug- 
gling to  pay  for  their  little  homes.  A lino- 
type operator,  with  a flare  for  preaching, 
first  organized  a Sunday  school  and  then, 
following  this,  established  a preaching  ser- 
vice. This  little  church  now  has  a full 
time  minister.  The  portable  church  build- 
ing will  soon  be  torn  down,  and  a new  edi- 
fice will  be  erected  on  this  site. 

In  a road-house  community  onlv  a few 
miles  away,  Niles,  Satan  has  had  his  seat 
in  days  gone  by.  Frequent  arrests  there 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  chief  industry 
was  bootlegging.  The  only  English-speak- 
ing church  in  town  was  for  a long  time 
closed  even  for  Sunday  school.  The  old 
dilapidated  church  building  was  erected 
for  a union  church.  This  union  church  was 
absorbed  two  generations  ago  by  the 
Methodist  denomination,  but  the  property 
was  never  properly  transferred.  When  the 
Methodists  undertook  to  sell  the  property 
the  past  year  to  assist  a church  in  another 
suburb,  the  town  suddenly  got  interested 
in  religion.  The  matter  was  fought  out  in 
the  courts  and  the  Methodist  organization 
was  defeated.  Since  then  a struggling  lit- 
tle Sunday  school  has  been  started.  There 
are  but  few  families  of  Methodists  iu  the 
community,  perhaps  not  more  than  three. 
But  there  is  a chance  to  do  something 
there  for  religion  if  a community-wide  pro- 
gram can  be  started. 

And  only  a few  miles  from  this  is  Edge- 
brook,  a suburb  within  the  city  limits  but 
a settlement  living  much  to  itself  and  iso- 
lated from  most  of  the  city’s  life  except  in 
an  economic  way.  An  insurance  man  who 
had  not  forgotten  his  divinity  training 
was  moved  to  find  a settlement  of  hun- 
dreds of  fine  people  without  a Sunday 
school.  He  started  one.  And  last  year 
the  first  unit  of  an  imposing  church  plant 
was  erected.  The  insurance  man  has  made 
way  for  a regular  minister. 

Still  travelling  in  the  same  general  area 
one  comes  upon  Niles  Center.  For  a gen- 
eration it  was  a village  of  truck  farmers 
with  a sprinkling  of  road-houses  some  of 


which  have  been  raided  for  the  illegal 
selling  of  liquor.  Here  there  are  no 
churches  except  the  German  speaking 
Lutheran  and  Catholic  institutions.  But 
two  or  three  years  ago  they  began  to  build 
apartment  houses  all  over  a vast  area. 
The  transportation  had  come  at  last.  A 
great  section  is  now  served  by  the  elevat- 
ed line  which  is  just  as  fast  as  the  Evan- 
ston service.  The  whole  territorv  should 
be  a bee-hive  of  activity.  But  its  devel- 
opment seems  to  have  halted.  The  com- 
munity organization  sees  that  a church  is 
needed  which  will  carry  on  work  in  the 
English  language.  Some  day  ten  thousand 
people  will  live  in  this  area.  But  the  only 
way  to  have  a church  right  now  is  to  have 
an  interdenominational  church.  It  seems 
likely  that  at  the  close  of  the  vacation 
period  a union  Sunday  school  will  be  or- 
ganized in  an  empty  store  building. 

A little  farther  down  toward  the  city 
is  Saukanash.  Four  or  five  years  ago  this 
territory  was  given  to  the  Disciples  by  the 
Chicago  Church  Federation.  The  super- 
intendent, Perry  J.  Eice,  found  not  one 
Disciples  family  in  the  area.  One  Sunday 
morning  he  found  a group  of  citizens  in 
a local  real  estate  office.  He  proposed  to 
them  starting  a church.  They  readily 
agreed  that  one  was  needed  and  arranged 
for  a service  in  th"e  building  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  Then  they  inquired  the  de- 
nomination. It  was  one  they  had  never 
heard  of.  So  it  was  decided  right  there 
that  the  new  church  must  be  a community 
church.  To  show  how  broad-minded  this 
superintendent  is,  he  opened  up  the  work 
as  an  independent  church  and  supplied  it 
with  preachers  until  now  the  church  is 
self-supporting.  The  land  corporation 
erected  a community  building  in  which 
the  church  will  hold  services  until  it  is 
able  to  erect  a suitable  edifice. 

This  survey  of  a territory  ten  miles  long 
and  five  miles  wide  outside  the  thickly 
settled  section  of  Chicago  up  the  north- 
west side,  in  which  Park  Eidge  is  located, 
indicates  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
suburban  problem.  Similar  studies  on  the 
west  side  and  the  south  side  would  tell  a 
story  not  different  from  this  one. 

And  what  should  be  done?  The  city 
missionary  societies  of  Chicago  should  pool 
their  resources  to  plant  in  each  district 
the  kind  of  a church  that  the  people  there 
insist  on  having.  These  societies  do  not 
have  resources  enough  to  plant  competitive 
institutions  and  in  this  plan  they  must 
work  against  community  sentiment.  But 
on  a cooperative  basis  it  would  be  easy 
to  make  sure  that  every  suburban  com- 
munity in  the  Chicago  area  would  be  ade- 
quately churched  with  a good  minister  and 
a serviceable  church.  Will  it  be  done  this 
way?  Not  right  ^iway.  Some  of  the  sup- 
erintendents see  it,  but  not  all.  But  it  re- 
quires some  independent  voices  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a new  and  better  way  to 
meet  the  city  missionary  challenge. 


Summer  Program  at  Joplin,  Mo. 

The  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School,  at 
Joplin,  M6‘.,  had  as  its  major  project  “The 
Golden  Eule  City.  ’ ’ An  exhibit  was  built 
up  which  was  so  impressive  that  it  remain- 
ed many  weeks.  The  school  was  conduct- 
ed for  four  weeks  and  had  an  enrollment 
of  86.  Several  of  the  young  people  of  the 
church  were  in  attendance  on  the  Inter- 
national C.  E.  Convention  at  Kansas 
City. 
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COMMUNITY  CHURCH  NEWS 


Independent  Churches  in  Massachusetts 

There  are  thirty-two  independent 
churches  in  Massachusetts  carrying  on  un- 
der a variety  of  names.  These  churches 
now  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Church  Federation.  The  32 
churches  received  383  new  members  last 
year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  almost 
all  of  these  churches  are  in  very  small 
communities.  The  Massachusetts  Feder- 
ation of  Churches  publishes  the  following 
roster  of  these  churches  and  their  minis- 
ters: 

Beverly,  Centreville  Christian  Endeav- 
or, A.  B.  Ransom;  Billerica,  Dale  Commu- 
nity Mission,  Philip  U.  Tolman;  Boston, 
Community,  Clarence  R.  Skinner;  Boston, 
Blue  Hills,  Readville;  Bournedale,  Long 
Pond,  Faunce  Memo.;  Cambridge,  North 
Community,  Samuel  0.  Weems;  Concord, 
West,  Alfred  W.  Stone;  Draeut,  Collins- 
ville, Alfred  W.  Frye;  Farmingham,  Nob- 
scot,  G.  E.  Gross:  Hopedale,  Vernon  H. 
Doming;  Lanesboro,  Berkshire  Society, 
George  F.  Sprong;  Marlborough,  Union 
Evangelical,  Louis  G.  Hudson;  Melrose, 
Golden  Hills;  Methuen,  Forest  Street, 
Oliver  B.  Loud;  Methuen,  Marsh  Corner, 
Wm.  J.  Callard;  Methuen,  Tozier’s  Corner, 
C.  C.  Adkins;  North  Adams,  Blaekinton 
Chapel,  Revs.  Clare,  Rock,  Perry;  Pitts- 
field, Immanuel  Community,  Howard  B. 
Tuggey;  Russell,  Community,  Harold  B. 
White;  Russell,  Woronoco,  Glenn  W. 
Douglass:  Rutland,  State  Sanitarium,  Rob- 
ert M.  French;  Rutland,  Veterans’  Hos- 
pital, Wallace  Hayes;  Rutland,  State  Pris- 
on Camp,  Wallace  Hayes;  Saugus,  North, 
J.  R.  Chadwick;  Stow,  Union  Evangelical, 
Russell  W.  Parsley;  Tyrington,  Union,  A. 
M.  Spangler;  Wakefield,  Greenwood  Union, 
Charles  H.  Davis;  Wareham,  Union  Chapel, 
Wareham  Federation;  Watertowu,  John 
W.  Barnett;  Westport,  Factory,  George 
H.  Young,  Worchester,  Greendale  Peoples’ 
Union,  Robert  J.  Nichol;  Winchendon, 
Waterville  Community,  John  H.  Knight. 


Loken  Addresses  Vast  Audience 

H.  J.  Loken,  pastor  of  Community 
church,  Yakima,  Wash.,  delivered  the  high 
school  address  to  this  year’s  graduates  on 
June  2 in  First  Presbyterian  church. 
There  were  1250  in  attendance.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  young  people  were  in  the 
graduating  class.  His  topic  for  this  ser- 
vice was  “Hitting  the  Mark.’’ 


Dr.  King  in  a Debate 

Dr.  W.  R.  King,  of  the  Home  Missions 
Council  is  assisting  this  summer  in  the 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Virginia.  Among  his  duties  in  this 
connection  will  be  that  of  meeting  in  de- 
bate Dr.  J.  W.  Jent,  president  of  South- 
western Baptist  College.  The  question  to 
be  debated  is  “Does  the  United  church 
Solve  the  Country  Church  Problem?’’ 
and  it  is  Dr.  King’s  task  to  affirm.  The 
university  has  provided  an  impressive  list 
of  lecturers  to  discuss  various  phases  of 
the  rural  church  problem. 


American  Lepers  Served 
By  Community  Church 
An  energetic  program  of  Christian  teach- 
ing and  service  is  being  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  Community  church  at  Car- 
ville.  La.,  by  the  chaplain,  A.  Preston 
Boyd.  He  is  planning  to  form  a class  of 
men  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a 
systematic  knowledge  of  Christian  belief, 
but  this  class  would  be  in  addition  to 
such  usual  activities  as  the  following: 


Sunday  morning  service,  wdth  sermon: 
Sunday  evening,  a service  which  is  proving 
very  popular,  consisting  of  a ten  minutes’ 
object  sermon  for  children,  a song,  a 
question  box  period,  and  a short  evangelis- 
tic message  with  direct  appeal  to  accept 
Christ  as  Saviour.  Wednesday  evening, 
discussion  of  a Bible  passage.  Friday 
evening,  music.  Mrs.  Boyd  gives  much 
time  to  developing  a helpful  musical  pro- 
gram, including  quartettes,  anthems  and 
solos;  she  has  already  trained  an  efficient 
orchestra,  which  plays  at  the  Sunday 
evening  service  once  a month.  On  one 
Tuesday  afternoon  a month  the  chaplain 
holds  a consecration  service,  in  his  lecture 
emphasizing  faith,  Christian  work  and 
God’s  part  in  healing.  Once  a week,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  chaplain  teaches  a 
Bible  study  class,  and  daily  from  5 to  6 
p.  m.  the  men  patients  study  Spanish.  Sev- 
eral times  a week  Chaplain  and  Mrs. 
Boyd  visit  the  patients  in  the  colony,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  having  made  a total  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  such  visits. 


New  Pastor  Will  be  Located 

The  federated  church  at  Barberton,  0., 
formed  several  months  ago  by  the  union 
of  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  church- 
es, is  seeking  a new  pastor,  the  former  pas- 
tors of  both  churches  having  resigned. 

Charles  A.  Hunter,  former  Presbyterian 
pastor,  is  now  serving  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Shadyside. 

W.  F.  Kissell  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
who  continued  his  service  after  the  merger, 
has  now  accepted  a call  to  the  Reformed 
charge  of  three  churches  including  East 
Canton,  and  moved  to  East  Canton  in  June. 

The  federated  church  has  sold  the  Re- 
formed building  and  parsonage  and  will 
continue  using  the  Presbyterian  church 
building  and  manse  until  its  new  building 
project  is  carried  out. 


Conference  of  Union  Churches 

The  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
ference of  Union  Churches  was  held  at 
Rutland  on  June  5.  The  program  extend- 
ed through  three  sessions  and  was  mark- 
ed by  quite  pronounced  enthusiasm.  The 
question  of  missions  received  special  at- 
tention. Dr.  E.  Talmadge  Root  was  pres- 
ent as  councillor.  J.  Robert  Hargreaves 
addressed  the  meeting  at  two  sessions.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  work  out  a 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  MUler  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Eev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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connection  between  the  Massachusetts 
Conference  and  the  Community  Church 
Workers. 


Pastor  Resigns  at  East  WilUston 

Dr.  Stephens,  of  East  Williston,  N.  Y., 
community  church  closed  his  work  the 
first  Sunday  of  June.  His  ministry  had 
been  deeply  appreciated  by  the  congrega- 
tion. This  church  offers  one  of  the  most 
attractive  pastorates  on  Long  Island.  J. 
Robert  Hargreaces  preached  there  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  June,  and  will  lend  them 
such  assistance  as  is  desired  in  the  finding 
of  a new  pastor.  It  is  well  located  with  a 
beautiful  building,  and  has  a capable  set 
of  officers.  Two  other  churches  of  a sim- 
ilar character  are  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion in  nearby  localities. 


Colored  Church  has  Success 

The  People’s  Church  of  Christ  and  Pro- 
gressive Community  Center,  the  outgrowth 
of  a fundamental  religious  spirit,  has 
since  its  organization  (six  years,  October 
29th),  illustrated  the  toleration  of  evan- 
gelical denominations,  and  has  carried  on 
the  proper  work  of  a Christian  Church 
without  a hindrance  from  doctrinal  differ- 
ence. 

It  was  the  outcome  of  a suggestion  of  G. 
W.  Benjamin  and  others  that  a meeting  be 
called  October  24,  1922,  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Fleming,  4734  Evans  ave- 
nue, Chicago,  to  consider  the  formation 


TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS  -- 

Comes  the  poignant  appeal  of  the  two 
million  long-neglected  lepers  of  the  world 
— and  of  the  life,  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Compassionate  Christ  who  command- 
ed His  disciples:  “Cleanse  the  lepers” 
(Matt.  10:8). 

Among  these  hosts  of  pitiable  suffer- 
ers the  Mission  to  Lepers  is  conduct- 
ing 

Interdenominational 

Healing  and  teaching  work  for  thirty 
denominations,  in  more  than  100  centers 
in  twenty  lands  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  the  Church’s  recognized  agency  in 
carrying  medical  and  other  missionary 
work  to  earth’s  distressed  lepers. 

Free  Help  to  Ministers  and  Mission- 
ary Leaders 

Progn^ams,  pageants,  plays,  songs,  inci- 
dents, stories,  and  other  live  material 
for  sermons,  addresses  and  missionary 
meetings  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
without  obligation  of  any  kind.  Just 
state  your  special  requirements. 

Any  one  wishing  information  on  this 
interdenominational  work  may  obtain  it 
free  from 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Room  1118-M. 


Sunday  School  Quarterly 

Brief,  Direct  to  the  Point, 

Sound  in  Doctrine 

FOR  BUSY  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket  to 
study  the  lesson  at  odd  moments.  Buy  it 
yourself  and  no  one  will  be  wronged  If 
you  forget  to  bring  it  back.  Get  the  gist 
of  the  lesson  quickly,  ponder  it  in  your 
mind  during  the  week.  Not  denomination- 
al. Seeks  only  to  present  Bible  truth  as 
the  Editor  sees  it,  for  your  consideration. 

64  pages,  4x7  inches  in  neat  cover.  Price, 
10c  per  copy,  35c  per  year,  25c  per  year  in 
clubs  of  ten  or  more. 

Sample  free  to  any  pastor,  Sunday 
School  Superintendents,  or  teacher  of  an 
adult  class.  Mention  the  Churchman. 
Address  L.  H.  Higley,  Butler,  lud. 
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of  a People’s  Church.  The  result  was  the 
establishing  of  a temporary  organization, 
G.  W.  Benjamin,  pastor  pro  tern.  The 
second  meeting  was  called  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Williams,  4415  Wabash 
avenue,  October  27th,  at  which  time  the 
church  was  permanently  organized  and 
Joseph  A.  Winters  was  called  to  its  pas- 
torate. 

Almost  necessarily,  a congregational  sys- 
tem of  government  was  adopted  and  Oc- 
tober 29,  Dr.  Winters  was  olEcially  in- 
stalled as  pastor.  For  one  year  they  wor- 
shipped at  Forester’s  Hall,  44th  and  State 
street.  At  its  beginning,  there  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  members,  a 
number  which,  since  that  time,  has  grown 
to  approximately  sixteen  hundred;  wor- 
shipping in  the  property  at  56  E.  48th 
street,  worth  fifty  thousand  ($50,000)  dol- 
lars, paid  down  to  six  ($6,000  dollars. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  unity 
of  God’s  peoples  of  many  denominations 
is  so  nearly  realized  in  this  union  church. 

It  is  the  aim  to  teach  the  Bible  in  the 
church  service  and  Sunday  school;  to 
give  every  needed  help  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  character  and  of  per- 
sonal piety,  and  to  offer  all,  the  opportu- 
nity to  worship  God  publicly. 

ITie  objects  of  the  church  are  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  the 
salvation  of  souls,  the  development  of 
Christian  character,  the  welfare  of  the 
community  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
through  all  the  earth. 

Eecognizing  the  minor  differences  which 
exist  among  believers  as  being  consistent 
with  Christian  integrity,  they  have  united 
as  a church  of  Christ  upon  the  great  es- 
sentials of  the  evangelical  faith,  and  will 
cooperate  with  other  churches  in  moral 
and  missionary  work,  upon  these  essen- 
tials of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Chris- 
tian life. 


Called  to  Oak  Grove  Churcli 

J.  D.  Wycker  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
Oak  Grove  church,  of  Buffalo,  and  is  at 
work  on  the  field.  He  supplied  for  a time 
at  East  Williston,  N.  T.  The  church  is 
confident  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wycker  are 
going  to  render  it  effective  service.  Both 
minister  and  church  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  future. 


Church  has  a Prosperous  Year 

Grace  Chapel,  of  Philadelphia,  has  the 
exclusive  cultivation  of  a community.  How 
it  meets  the  demands  of  its  constituency 
is  seen  in  this  report  from  a correspondent 
under  date  of  June  10: 

“Yesterday  we  had  772  at  Sunday 
school,  100  of  them  were  in  a Men’s  Bible 
Class,  84  women  in  a Bible  Class.  At  the 
morning  church  service  424;  at  the  eve- 
ning church  service  552. 

“Our  church  year  which  closed  Easter 
Sunday  was  the  best  year  of  our  life.  We 
received  413  members  during  the  year, 
bringing  our  total  membership  up  to  1056. 
On  Easter  Sunday  we  had  792  at  Sunday 
School,  865  at  the  morning  church  service 
and  received  110  new  members,  45  of 
which  came  on  confession  of  faith.  There 
was  over  $2300  in  the  offerings,  which  en- 
abled ns  to  pay  off  $5,000  on  our  mortgage 
and  start  the  new  year  with  about  $1,000 
in  the  treasury.  We  gave  about  $4,000  last 
year  for  missions — ^we  will  have  more  for 
missions  this  year. 

“The  pastor,  J.  H.  Feely,  made  1621  calls 
last  year,  mostly  to  see  those  who  do  not 
come  to  church,  and  to  see  the  sick.  He  is 
devoting  all  his  time  now  to  the  church, 
having  given  up  business  the  first  of  last 
June.  ’ ’ 


Albanian  Mission  Favored 

Many  union  churches,  like  those  of 
Massachusetts,  are  contributing  to  the  in- 
dependent Albanian  Mission,  conducted 
at  Kortcho  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Phineas  B. 
Kennedy,  as  a most  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  foreign  missions. 
A letter  from  Dr.  Kennedy,  dated  June 
20,  says  that  despite  a severe  winter  and 
the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the 
year’s  work  was  closing  with  everything 
in  encouraging  shape  and  bright  prospects 
for  the  next  season.  Preaching  services, 
shared  with  his  younger  colleague.  Rev. 
Kelley  G.  Tucker,  wese  well  attended  and 
the  Bible  School  flourishing.  The  day 
school  was  growing  and  a new  wing  need- 
ed at  ouce. 

The  Orthodox  Autocephalus  Church,  re- 
cently separated  from  the  Greek  Church, 
was  holding  a conference  of  delegated  rep- 
resentatives, looking  toward  reforms.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  paid  their  respects  to 
the  Arch-Bishop,  wishing  him  God’s 
blessing  and  guidance.  But  they  declined 
the  whiskey  that  was  passed  freely.  Thus 
the  aim  of  the  mission  is  not  to  proselye, 
but  to  educate,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
developing  religious  life  of  this  most  in- 
teresting country  the  stimulus  of  evangeli- 
cal and  moral  ideals.  Larger  support  is 
imperatively  needed.  Contributions  may 
be  sent  care  of  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  140 
Broadway,  N.  T. 

— E.  Tallmodge  Root. 

Denver  Community  Churcli  Thrives 

The  Washington  Park  Community 
church,  Denver,  Colo.,  has  completed  the 
financial  goal  of  its  special  campaign, 
raising  $24,591.  This  great  church  of  1603 
members  has  ten  years  of  history.  Wash- 
inton  Park  church  is  built  for  community 
service  and  operates  a seven  day  program. 
L G.  McCormack,  the  pastor,  came  to  the 
Denver  work  from  St.  Paul’s  Methodi.st 
church,  Toledo,  two  years  ago. 


Metropolis  Federated  Church  Prospers 
Federated  church,  of  Metropolis,  111., 
has  had  a good  year.  The  following  is 
a report  of  some  of  their  achievements: 
On  Sunday,  June  16,  12  were  received 
into  church  memberchip,  7 by  letter  and  5 
on  confession  of  faith,  all  adults. 

A debt  for  current  expenses,  a part  of  it 
for  several  years’  standing,  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  sale  of  lots  in  an  im- 
aginary Utopia.  The  lots  sold  at  a penny 
a day  for  a year.  Over  200  lots  were  sold 
and  the  debt  of  $650  more  than  provided 
for. 

This  church  was  represented  at  the  sec- 
ond Young  People’s  Conference  at  Tower 
Hill  bv  Alice  Risinger,  Harney  Inez  Evans 
and  Thelma  Parks,  daughter  of  the  pastor, 
J.  W.  Parks. 


Annual  Reports  at  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J. 

Community  church,  of  Ridgefield  Park, 
N.  J.,  recently  held  its  annual  meeting  for 
election  of  officers.  It  was  shown  that  the 
benevolence  fund  of  the  church  expended 
$596.05  the  past  year.  The  pastor  officiat- 
ed at  27  funerals  during  the  year,  15  wed- 
dings, and  17  baptisms.  He  delivered  77 
addresses  outside  his  sermon  work.  The 
church  school  recently  held  its  summer- 
outing in  a nearby  park  which  was  well 
attended.  The  church  published  a pre- 
tentious monthly  journal  with  much  mat- 
ter of  general  interest.  The  Union  Herald. 
The  pastor  of  the  church  is  Allan  MeNeill. 


Propose  a Union  Down-town  Church 

Conferences  have  been  held  recently 
looking  toward  a union  down-town  church 
in  Des  Moines.  Six  churches  have  been 
represented  in  these  conferences.  Their 
work  has  grown  increasingly  difficult  with 
the  years.  The  churches  affected  are  First 
Baptist,  Central  Christian,  First  Metho- 
dist, Central  Presbyterian,  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  and  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal.  A 
committee,  headed  by  Judge  Joseph  E. 
Meyer,  is  studying  the  problem.  Wm.  B. 
Mathews,  pastor  of  Central  Christian 


A LIFE  INCOHE 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others  from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 

Annuity  Gift  Plan 

This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncertainty 
I and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  you  a 
fixed  income  of 

4H  % to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 

A reserve  fund  of  over  $1,500,000 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  ag;ainst  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world. 

For  full  information  write 

Ernest  F.  Hall,  Secretary, 
Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


A FAIR  QUESTION 

We  are  often  asked,  “What  is  Berea 
trying  to  do?’’  That  is  a fair  question, 
and  a welcome  one. 

First  we  would  say,  “Visit  Berea  and 
see  the  answer.’’  It  is  easily  reached 
by  motor  via  the  Dixie  Highway,  or 
by  train  on  the  main  line  of  the  Louis- 
ville & Nashville  Railroad.  Boone  Tav- 
ern, operated  by  the  College,  offers 
modern  accomodations. 

To  those  who  cannot  come,  we  value 
the  opportunity  to  send  a copy  of  our 
current  pamphlet,  “The  Task,  the 
Workers,  and  the  Enlarging  Work- 
shop.’’ This  seeks  to  answer  the  above 
question  and  to  give  much  other  infor- 
mation regarding  this  non-denomina- 
tional  institution  which  has  provided 
Christian  education  for  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  young  people  from  the  South- 
ern Mountains.  May  we  send  you  a 
copy? 

BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 
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church,  has  published  in  his  weekly  news- 
paper, The  Christian  Worker,  a lengthy 
argument  in  favor  of  the  consideration. 
He  argues  for  a great  Gothic  cathedral  in 
the  center  of  the  city  through  which  CTiris- 
tianity  may  make  a greater  impression  on 
the  life  of  the  city. 


Talk  Consolidation  in  Pekin,  IlL 
At  Pekin,  111.,  three  churches  are  study- 
ing consolidation  with  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  laymen  of  the 
city.  The  churches  affected  are  Christian, 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian.  While  no 
definite  steps  have  been  taken,  the  move- 
ment has  taken  on  sufficient  strength  to 
arouse  keen  interest  in  the  community. 


Park  Ridge  Has  Summer  Program 
The  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  at  Park 
Ridge  proved  to  be  the  most  successful 
this  year  of  any  of  its  four  years  of 
history.  The  enrollment  reached  227  this 
summer.  The  religious  curriculum  was 
well  received  by  the  children.  The  juniors 
were  engaged  in  building  air-planes  which 
with  rubber-band  motors  would  actually 
fly.  One  of  the  intermediate  boys  was 
the  teacher.  Three  of  the  high  schol  boys 
attended  a young  people’s  conference  at 
Tower  Hill.  They  were  assisted  in  this 
through  the  generosity  of  a lay  member 
of  the  church.  Five  of  the  young  people 
also  attended  the  international  convention 
of  Christian  Endeavor  at  Kansas  City. 
These  brought  back  interesting  reports  of 
their  experiences.  Two  of  the  high  school 
boys  are  assistant  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sum- 
mer camp  for  boys  at  Hastings  Lake,  111. 
The  Sunday  school  does  not  close  down 
through  the  summer  and  is  running  about 
two  thirds  normal  size  in  spite  of  the  large 
number  of  families  away  on  vacations. 


New  Minister  Comes  to 
Brimfield,  111. 

The  Union  church  at  Brimfield,  111.,  wel- 
comed its  new  minister  in  the  pulpit  on 
July  14.  He  is  Herbert  N.  Blakeway,  a 
Conregationalist.  Formerly  there  was  a 
Congregational  church  in  Brimfield  but  the 
state  superintendent  of  the  Congregation- 
alists.  Dr.  C.  C.  Merrill,  assisted  in  chang- 
ing this  over  4;o  a union  church  several 
years  ago  in  the  hope  of  making  this  the 
sole  church  in  the  community.  The  effort 
was  not  one  hundred  per  cent  euccessful, 
though  many  of  the  local  Methodists  join- 
ed up  with  the  new  movement.  The  lo- 
cal Methodist  church  continues.  The 
Union  church  held  its  communion  service 
on  July  21,  and  the  pastor  preached  on 
“The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.’’  There  is  a very  good  prospect 
at  Brimfield  for  a successgul  pastorate. 

Herbert  Norris  Blakeway  was  born  at 
Le  Mars,  Iowa,  August  12,  1887.  He  was 
graduated  from  Weston  Union  College  in 
1906  with  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Peda- 
gogy. He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1927,  and  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
degree  from  the  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1928.  Mr. 
Blakeway  was  a teacher  in  Iowa  and  Mon- 
tana for  nine  years,  and  has  been  in  the 
ministry  of  Congregational,  Community 
and  Federated  churches  for  the  past  17 
years.  He  came  to  Chicago  from  the  Com- 
munity church  of  Billings,  Montana  in 
1925  and  has  since  worked  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Seminary 
by  serving  Chicago  churches  as  student 
pastor.  He  comes  from  Chicago  to  Brim- 


field after  a 15  months  pastorate  with  the 
Auburn  Park  Federated  Church  during 
which  time  he  took  in  34  new  members. 

He  is  a man  of  wide  experience  in  all 
kinds  of  religious  work,  and  thoroughly 
community  minded.  He  has  served  as 
Community  Chautauqua  leader.  Red  Cross 
hospital  manager.  Scout  master.  Boy  Scout 
Executive,  as  well  as  troop  committeeman, 
director  of  Boy  Scout  Camps,  Chaplain  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps,  business  manager  of 
the  Congregational  State  Assembly,  in- 
structor in  Teacher  Training  Institutes, 
director  of  Vacation  Church  Schools,  and 
for  the  five  years  before  leaving  Montana 
was  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious Education  of  the  State  Conference. 
He  believes  thoroughly  in  the  Union 
Church  idea,  and  the  local  church  extend- 
ed him  a unanimous  call  as  their  local 
leader.  His  thorough  training  and  wide 
experience  in  all  sorts  of  religious  work, 
during  all  of  which  he  served  as  a local 
pastor,  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  task  of 
leading  the  Brimfield  Union  Church  for- 
ward to  larger  attainments,  as  all  of  the 
Montana  Churches  which  he  served  grew 
in  membership  and  influence  under  his 
leadership. 


Returns  from  European  Trip 

Charles  H.  Pennoyer,  has  returned  from 
a year  in  Europe.  He  is  head  of  the  So- 
cial Welfare  department  of  the  Universal- 
ist  denomination,  and  has  been  a most  ac- 
tive exponent  of  the  community  church 
idea.  During  his  sojourn  in  Europe  he  at- 
tended the  International  Conference  on 
Social  Work  in  Paris  and  also  the  Uni- 
versal Peace  Conference  in  Geneva.  He  is 
summering  in  New  Brunswick  but  will 
take  charge  of  a small  church  near  Boston 
on  his  return  from  vacation.  This  is  lo- 
cated at  Chelsea. 


Evangelistic  Sterility  of 
Denominational  Churches 

Once  in  a while  some  one  charges  that 
community  churches  are  not  effective  in 
an  evangelistic  way.  While  reading  the 
reports  of  community  churches  in  these 
columns  the  reader  is  asked  to  bear  in 
mind  certain  figures  published  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  Bulletin.  According  to  this 
journal  a very  large  percentage  of  de- 
nominational churches  do  not  receive  a 
single  new  member  on  confession  of  faith 
during  a whole  year.  The  percentage  of 
churches  in  three  leading  denominations 
showing  this  one  hundred  per  cent  of  fail- 
ure in  evangelism  are  as  follows:  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  28.1  per  cent;  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  35  per 
cent;  and  Northern  Baptist  church,  39.6 
per  cent. 


Uniting  Cliurclies  In  Ohio 

The  Ohio  Council  of  Churches,  which  has 
for  several  years  been  placing  much  em- 
phasis upon  a better  distribution  of  pro- 
testant  churches  in  the  state,  has  recently 
announced  that,  during  1928,  more  progress 
was  made  in  removing  over-churched  con- 
ditions than  in  any  other  year.  The  total 
nmpber  of  united  churches  in  Ohio  is  now 
stated  to  be  more  than  ninety. 


Have  a Bam  Party 

Community  church  young  people,  of 
Gypsum,  O.,  had  a barn  party  on  a re- 
cent evening.  Games  and  stunts  marked 
the  evening.  This  church  published  a 
miniature  newspaper,  the  only  means  of 
communication  in  the  community.  This 
paper  will  be  discontinued  during  July  and 


August.  Their  vacation  school  enrolled 
155. 


Good  Work  at  Aurora,  Ohio 

David  R.  Pearson,  pastor  of  Federated 
church,  at  Aurora,  O.,  reports  a very  fine 
winter’s  work  among  the  young  people  of 
the  community.  He  has  conducted  a pro- 
gram that  was  somewhat  different  from 
the  usual  type  and  it  resulted  in  a fine 
response. 

Evangelistic  Success  at  Apple  Creek,  0. 

Federated  church,  of  Apple  Creek,  O., 
is  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  history 
with  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  elements 
in  the  membership.  The  past  year  125 
new  members  have  been  received  which 
makes  a church  of  500  members.  The 
church  leads  in  community  activities. 
About  100  people  have  had  part  the  past 
year  in  the  church  sponsored  recreation 
program.  Among  the  games  played  have 
been  playground  ball,  tennis,  croquet  and 
horse  shoes.  J.  W.  Cleland  is  the  pastor. 

Conclude  Successful  Vacation  School 
Community  church,  of  Walsenburg,  Colo., 
had  a vacation  school  again  this  year 
which  is  pronounced  by  the  pastor,  A.  A. 
Heinlein,  as  easily  the  best  of  the  four 
seasons  he  has  conducted.  The  school  was 
concluded  with  a religious  pageant  called 
“The  Friends  of  Jesus.’’  Some  children 
moved  into  town  from  many  miles  dis- 
tance in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  school. 


Evangelism  at  Bruce  Lake 

Bruce  Lake  Community  Church,  near 
Kewanna,  Indiana,  is  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Clarence  Y.  Gilmer,  principal  of 
the  Kewanna  High  School.  The  pastor 
was  assisted  in  two  weeks  of  revival  meet- 
ings held  in  May  by  Harley  Zumbaugh, 
an  evangelistic  singer  of  Tiosa,  Indiana. 
Twenty-three  were  added  to  the  church 
membership.  Mr.  Zumbaugh  is  available 
for  assisting  community  church  pastors 
in  evangelistic  efforts  and  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  work  in  rural  churches.  The  pastor 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
buildings  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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of  the  Bruce  Lake  church  would  like  to 
exchange  with  some  rural  community 
church  pastor  for  a meeting  this  fall  to 
be  returned  next  year  in  May  or  June.  If 
interested  please  write  to  Clarence  Y.  Gil- 
mer, Kewanna,  Indiana. 


Serves  as  Dean  ®f  School 

Myron  T.  Hooper,  pastor  of  Monroe  St. 
Federated  church  of  Chicago,  spent  the 
last  week  in  June  acting  as  dean  of  the 
Indiana  High  school  Conference  at  Beth- 
any Park,  Indiana.  The  Monroe  Street 
church  will  remain  open  all  summer  but 
with  a reduced  program. 


STATU  CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 

Two  states  are  now  regularly  covered. 
We  want  the  news  from  46  other  states. 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  volunteer. 


IOWA  NOTES 

At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Iowa  Conference  of  Union,  Com- 
munity and  Federated  Churches  held  at 
Ames,  Friday,  July  19,  preliminary  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  eight  an- 
nual conference  which  will  be  held  October 
10-11  at  the  First  Federated  (formerly 
Urbandale)  church,  in  Des  Moines.  All 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  ex- 
cept the  treasurer,  were  present,  also  Eev. 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Eash  and  Miss  Parker,  sec- 
retary of  the  hostess  church.  Eev.  J. 
Eobert  Hargreaves,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  of  America,  and 
Eev.  Eoy  B.  Guild,  Associate  General 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  were  also 
present.  Plans  were  made  for  an  enlarged 
conference  by  inviting  in  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Council  Joint  Committee 
and  the  Community  Church  Workers  and 
devoting  the  conference  largely  to  the 
needs  of  the  rural  churches  of  America, 
and  particularly  Iowa.  Outside  of  certain 
general  outlines,  the  program  was  largely 
left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hargreaves  and 
Mr.  Rash.  A slight  change  in  date  over 
that  decided  upon  at  the  last  conference 
was  made  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
of  securing  certain  desired  speakers  for 
the  conference  and  also  at  the  request  of 
the  entertaining  church. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ben  W.  Sinderson,  pastor 
and  wife  of  the  Federated  Church,  at 
Whitewater,  Kansas,  are  spending  their 
vacation  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  they 
have  been  the  guests  at  a number  of  func- 
tions put  on  by  their  friends  in  the  First 
Federated  Church. 

Miss  Isabella  Severson,  a missionary 
home  on  furlough  from  Africa,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  day  at  the  Federated 
Church  in  Union,  Sunday,  July  21.  Miss 
Severson  has  spent  seven  years  in  Africa 
and  expects  to  return  there  again  next 
October  for  further  work.  She  is  con- 
nected with  the  Inland  Missionary  enter- 
prise which  operates  a chain  of  some  1200 
mission  stations  in  East  Central  Africa, 
west  from  Nombasa  on  the  east  coast. 
This  work  is  well  established  and  is  of  a 
non-denominational  character  and  for  that 
reason  might  be  well  worth  investigating 
by  any  church  of  the  community  type 
which  is  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
aid  that  type  of  work.  While  at  Union, 
Miss  Severson  spoke  at  the  morning  church 
service,  also  at  the  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  and  to  the  Sunday  school.  This 
organization  has  its  headquarters  at  Third 
and  Reily  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Eev.  and  Mrs.  h of  Des  Moines 

were  called  to  Gypsum  Lx^y,  Kansas,  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  July  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  an  aiint  of  Mrs.  Eash,  Mr.  Eash 
also  delivering  the  funeral  sermon  in  the 
Methodist  church  in  that  city.  Eev.  Ben 
Sinderson,  of  Kansas,  filled  Mr.  Rash’s  pul- 
pit for  him  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
be  away  over  one  Sunday. 

In  last  month’s  notes  mention  was 
made  of  Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fay- 
ette. They  are  now  well  over  the  $200,000 
mark  in  their  campaign  for  $300,000  en- 
dowment. This  is  hi  addition  to  $400,000 
productive  endowment  already  owned  by 
the  school  in  addition  to  their  campus, 
buildings,  additional  real  estate  and  other 
resources.  They  have  selected  C.  F.  Paine, 
of  Eldora,  as  a college  representative  at 
the  coming  Iowa  conference  in  October. 

Eev.  Ed.  Thompson,  pastor  of  the  Fed- 
erated church  at  Sully,  Iowa,  is  another 
pastor  who  is  much  interested  in  the  com- 
munity movement  and  is  making  plans 
to  attend  the  forthcoming  conference  at 
Des  Moines.  We  hope  to  have  the  pro- 
gram in  shape  for  publication  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  The  Community  Church- 
man. 


OHIO  NEWS 

H.  M.  Hale,  of  Solon  Federated  church, 
reports  that  the  village  of  Solon  is  grow- 
ing, and  it  makes  new  problems  for  him  in 
the  complete  federation  of  his  two  church 
properties.  He  reports  the  work  growing 
in  a fine  way. 

S.  F.  Eoss  retired  from  the  Methodist 
pastorate  after  forty  years  of  service,  and 
keeps  busy  preaching  for  community  and 
federated  churches.  He  has  done  a fine 
work  at  the  village  of  Bainbridge  and 
also  at  Newberry  Center. 

Gilbert  Counts  delivered  three  bacca- 
laureate sermons  and  two  Memoral  Day 
sermons  this  spring.  One  Children’s  Day 
16  babies  were  received  at  the  dedication 
service  and  six  adults  into  church  mem- 
bership. 

Community  church,  at  Upper  Sandusky, 
0.,  is  remodeling  its  building  this  summer. 
Its  pastor,  Thurman  Alexander,  recently 
graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan.  He  is  one 


of  the  youngest  ministers  in  his  confer- 
ence. He  has  preached  his  way  through 
his  college  course. 

Over  thirty  members  of  Dublin,  0.,  Com- 
munity church  were  in  attendance  at  Lake- 
side Conference  in  Ohio.  The  party  in- 
cluded the  pastor  and  his  wife.  This  church 
published  a weekly  news  sheet  filled  with 
news  of  the  church  and  of  the  community. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

o!  aax  liie  or  con- 
gtrnction.  Egtimatei 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow- 
ing outfits  for  organa 
of  any  make. 

Algo  Beed  Organs  for 
Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hinnera  Organ  Oo., 

Pekin.  HI. 


GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hanglnga, 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 

OCX  SONS  VINING  Inc. 

131-3  B 23rd  St  Bew  York 


THE  NORTHERN  BIBLE  SOOIET? 

Incorporated 

Dulutli,  Minnesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  Lumber 
camps.  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
on  the  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
voluntary  workers  in  neglected  settle- 
ments: and  is  supported  by  free  will 
contributions. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
send  contribution  to  the  Northern  Bible 
Society,  716  West  Superior  Street,  Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


New  Hymn  Books? 


HYMNS  of  the 
Christian  Life 

. (for  the  church) 

Edited  by  Milton  S.  Littlefield, 
D.  D. 

Seventh  large  edition  in  press 
Price  $135.00  per  100 


HYMNAL  for 
Y oung  People 

(for  the  church  school) 

Edited  by  two  friends  of  youth 

Dr.  Littlefield  and  Miss  Slattery 
Price  $75.00  per  100 


Those  who  know  tell  us  they  are  the  best  and  we  believe  it. 
Examination  copies  on  application. 

A.  S.  BARNES  & COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 

67  West  44th  Street,  Nev/  York 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS 


of  the  United  States  of  America 


Office:  77  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 


PRESIDENT 

REV.  CLIFF  TITUS,  Joplin, 
Mo. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

REV.  J.  ROBERT  HAR- 
GREAVES, Chicago. 


VICE  PRESIDENT 

REV.  O.  J.  RANDALL,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

TREASURER 

SAMUEL  R.  GUARD,  Park 
Ridge,  HI. 


ADDITIONAL  IVEEMBERS  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


REV.  GILBERT  COUNTS, 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 
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Ministers  are  urged  to  send  annual  reports,  church 
calendars,  clippings  from  town  papers,  and  other  materi- 
als from  which  news  ma7  be  extracted  for  our  church 
news  department. 


NEGRO  ACHIEVEMENT 


Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and 
President  of  the  National  Negro  Business  League,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  Harvard  University,  thus 
marking  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  that  a 
Negro  has  been  so  honored  by  Harvard.  The  first  member  of  the 
Negro  race  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  was  the  late  Dr.  Booker 
T.  Washington,  founder  of  Tuskegee  Institute  and  of  the  National 
Negro  Business  League,  who  was  awarded  the  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree in  1896  in  recognition  of  his  service  in  the  field  of  education. 
The  degree  conferred  upon  Dr.  Moton  was  in  recognition  of  the 
service  he  has  rendered  in  the  development  of  Tuskegee  Institute 
and  just  how  well  and  capably  he  has  administrated  the  affairs 
of  the  institution  is  clearly  shown  in  the  rapid  progress  the  school 
has  made  under  his  administration. — “Washington  Eagle”. 
****** 

Roland  Hayes  has  completed  his  fifth  tour  of  America,  and 
had  the  distinction,  shared  with  Fritz  Kreisler  alone,  of  appear- 
ing three  times  in  Carnegie  Hall.  He  will  return  for  his  sizth 
tour  nezt  November. 

• *«*•• 

The  real  hero  of  the  terrible  clinic  explosion  in  Cleveland  was 
Burke  Jackson,  a colored  lad  of  25  who  is  now  ill  and  weak  from 
the  terrible  effects  of  the  gas.  Jackson  is  alive  today  only  because 
of  enormous  physical  strength  and  endurance.  Jackson’s  feat  was 
almost  superhuman  and  his  courage  equal  to  any  of  the  great 
heroes  of  the  past.  He  rushed  from  the  near-by  garage  where  he 
was  employed  and  without  waiting  for  the  firemen  to  act,  he 
placed  himself  as  a connecting  link  between  two  ladders,  by  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  one  and  holding  the  second  ladder  weighing 
over  150  pounds  on  his  shoulders  and  kept  that  perilous  job  while 
the  living  climbed  down  or  were  carried  down  to  safety.  Jack- 
son’s unexampled  heroism  has  received  practically  no  attention 
from  the  press  outside  of  a few  lines  merely  mentioning  the  fact. 
Jackson  has  received  no  recognition  of  any  kind  except  from  a 
few  of  the  members  of  his  own  race  who  are  anxious  to  shake 
his  hand. — “Crusader  News  Service”,  June. 

«««««« 

Matthew  Henson  who  went  to  the  North  Pole  with  Peary  is 
62  years  of  age  and  a clerk  in  the  Custom’s  House,  N.  Y.  City. 
He  is  the  only  member  of  the  expedition  now  alive,  and  will  soon 
celebrate  the  20th  Anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pole. 
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“CHOP  SUEY”  CHURCHES 

By  W.  H.  Thomps»n,  Columbus,  0. 


“Indeed,  I do  not  believe  in  chop  suey  religion.” 
Thus  frankly  he  registered  his  disapproval  of  the  com- 
munity church  project. 

The  industrial  suburb  with  a population  of  more  than 
a thousand,  three  miles  out  from  the  county-seat  town, 
had  attracted  families  representing  twelve  denomina- 
tions. Years  ago,  when  this  suburb  was  open-country,  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized,  and  a typical 
country  church  building  was  erected,  and  the  “point” 
was  made  a part  of  the  circuit  with  the  church  at  the 
county  seat. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  the  industries  came 
an  influx  of  families  of  eleven  other  denominations,  most 
of  whom  did  not  respond  to  the  opportunity  to  enlist  in 
the  Methodist  local  organization  and  program.  The  “com- 
munity church”  movement  was  abroad  in  the  land.  Lo- 
cal leaders  became  interested.  And  the  up-shot  of  care- 
ful consideration  was  the  formation  of  a community 
church.  The  local  Methodi.st  church  property  was  turn- 
ed over  to  the  new  organization,  a resident  pastor  secured, 
the  church  building  enlarged  and  equipped  for  a modern 
program,  and  in  due  time  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces 
of  village  religious  service  in  Ohio  was  being  rendered. 

But  one  of  the  county-seat  pastors,  some  of  whose 
communicants,  by  virtue  of  being  resident  in  the  suburb 
had  become  members  and  workers  in  the  community 
church,  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  project  in  terms 
of  the  quotation  with  which  this  defense  began. 

I am  for  chop  suey.  My  dietitians  say  in  chop  suey 
one  has  a balanced  ration.  Therein  one  has  meat  and 
vegetable:  proteins  and  carbohydrates  and  fats;  vitamins 
A,  B,  C,  D and  E.  The  preparation  of  chop  suey  involves 
varied  preliminary  processes, — boiling,  stewing,  frying, 
steaming,  baking.  Seasonings,  which  if  taken  separately 
would  be  too  pungent,  peppery,  or  acid,  when  taken  to- 
gether enrich  and  highten  the  flavor  of  such  ingredients 
as  would  seem  tasteless,  flat,  and  unpalatable.  And  the 
result  is  a delicate  blend,  savory  and  wholly  pleasing. 
Most  of  our  American  communities  and  neighborhoods 
are  in  reality  “chop  suey”  communities, — racially,  sociol- 
ogically, and  psychologically.  Many  racial  backgrounds 
have  contributed  their  ingredients,  and  every  kind  of 
temperament  is  represented  in  any  normal  community. 
And  the  community  is  richer  for  it.  Who  would  care  to 
nve  in  a community  where  all  were  long  or  short,  or  red- 
haired,  or  Cadillac  drivers,  or  Coca-Cola  drinkers?  The 
monotony  of  it  would  drive  us  all  mad. 

And  I have  a suspicion  based  upon  a rather  extended 
series  of  personal  interviews  with  clergymen  and  laymen 
and  women,  that  most  of  our  denominational  churches  are 
already  “chop  suey”  churches,  in  the  sense  that  the  mem- 
bership is  made  up  of  many  varieties  of  denominational 
back-ground  and  early  training.  Professor  George  H. 
Betts’  recent  book,  “The  Beliefs  of  700  Ministers  and 
Their  Meaning  for  Religious  Education,”  certainly  indi- 
cates that  Methodist  pastors  are  “chop  suey”  in  their 
doctrinal  positions.  One  of  our  Methodist  district  super- 
intendents was  brought  up  in  a Reformed  Church  home. 
Another  has  Roman  Catholic  grandparents,  was  born  in  a 


Lutheran  home,  and  had  his  early  training  in  a Presby- 
terian church. 

Five  pastors  have  confided  in  me  during  the  past 
two  months  that  the  religious  work  of  their  respective 
communities  will  never  be  carried  on  effectively  until 
their  churches  become  “chop  suey”  churches,  meaning 
that  they  must  frankly  adopt  a policy  of  inclusive  mem- 
bership, and  modify  their  ecclesiastical  procedure  and 
practice  so  as  to  remove  embarrassment  from  any  indi- 
viduals who  come  from  other  communions. 

One  of  these  pastors,  having  taken  a religious  census, 
discovered  members  of  twelve  other  denominations  bulk- 
ing rather  largely  in  his  community,  while  his  church  Is 
the  only  church  in  the  community. 

A second  pastor  is  in  charge  of  a church  to  which  the 
city  council  of  churches  has  allocated  the  responsibility 
of  ministering  to  the  entire  neighborhood,  which  neighbor- 
hood is  made  up  of  many  varieties  of  denominations.  A 
third  pastor  is  in  charge  of  a church  in  a village  and  ru- 
ral community  where  there  are  families  of  half  a dozen 
other  denominations. 

A fourth  wants  to  know  how  to  have  a “chop  suey” 
church  in  order  that  his  highly  emotional  and  his  less  ex- 
pressive groups  can  blend  into  an  enriched  fellowship. 
In  Ohio  more  than  ninety  “chop  suey”  churches  are 
now  serving  composite  constituencies  in  their  respective 
communities.  Most  of  these  maintain  connectional  rela- 
tionship to  some  denominational  body.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  these  wore  formed  by  consolidation^  of  two  or 
more  churches  of  different  denominations.  A few  were 
formed  in  growing  residential  sections  of  the  larger  cities 
where  members  from  ten  to  twenty-five  communions  unit- 
ed to  work  and  worship  together  in  a single  church. 

The  mortality  rate  of  these  chiirches  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  .strictly  denominational  churches.  Contribu- 
tions to  denominational  mi.ssions  and  other  benevolences 
are  made  regularly  and  totals  per  church  .show  a decided 
increase  over  amoiTuts  contributed  by  these  same  churches 
while  they  operated  upon  an  exclusive  denominational 
basis. 

Theological  seminaries  are  becoming  “chop  siiey’’  in 
that  faculty  members  are  exchanged  across  denomination- 
al boundaries. 

State  and  national  denominational  meetings  are  be- 
coming “chop  suey”:  witne.ss  for  example  the  Vermont 
Baptist  Convention  and  t he  Vermont  Congregational 
Conference  in  joint  session  reeently  booking  Doctor  Biit- 
trick  a Presbyterian  as  one  of  the  ehief  speakers;  and  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention  in  Denver  celebrating  its 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  New  World  Movement,  with 
Bi.shop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  a Methodist,  delivering  the 
main  address. 

The  Sunday  radio  audience  is  “chop  suey”.  The 
me.ssages  of  Cadman,  Poling  and  Fosdick  are  in  no  wise 
limited  respectively  to  Congregational,  Reformed  and 
Baptist  listeners. 

Evidences  of  new  vitality  in  religious  life  are  abun- 
dant: in  racial  understanding,  in  world  peace  programs, 
in  enriched  worship  services,  in  religious  education,  and  in 
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interdenominational  good  will.  I think  it  has  come  be- 
cause a balanced  ration,  (chop  suey)  has  been  substituted 
for  the  former  single  item  diet.  Vitamins  of  religious  ex- 
perience which  my  denomination  did  not  supply  are  now 


available  to  me.  Fellowship  with  sincere  members  of  the 
“57  Varieties”  will  enrich  any  life. 

Yes,  let’s  have  “chop  suey”  churches  and  “chop 
suey”  religion  for  every  community. 


A PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

By  Allan  McNeill,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


We  believe  in  the  democracy  of  religion;  in  its  be- 
ing broadly  Catholic.  This  was  the  thought  of  the  Apostle 
when  he  said — “One  body,  one  spirit,  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all.”  This  was 
the  thought  of  Jesus  when  He  pi’ayed  “that  they  all  may 
be  one,  that  the  world  may  believe.”  The  language  is  so 
plain  that  we  marvel  at  the  ingenuity  that  tries  to  explain 
it  away. 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Protestantism  has 
been  broken  into  fragments  of  many  and  varied  kinds. 
The  body  of  Christ  has  been  cut  into  pieces. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  blessings  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  its  mission  will  never  end  until  freedom  dies  and 
men  are  ready  to  trample  their  liberties  beneath  their 
feet. 

While  we  appreciate  the  blessings  v/hich  Protestant- 
ism has  brought  to  our  free  institutions,  and  to  humanity, 
its  divisions,  to-day  are  a scandal  and  reproach. 

The  Roman  Catholic  garment  is  one  piece  woven 
throughout  without  seam.  That  of  Protestantism  is  not 
only  like  Joseph’s  coat  of  many  colors,  but  like  a crazy 
quilt  of  many  patches.  It  is  a great  weakness  and  a great 
shame. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  current  ecclesiastical  events. 
Let  us  take  one  of  these.  An  English  bishop  at  an  inter- 
denominational conference  administered  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  to  certain  non-comformists,  followers 
of  Christ  who  were  not  members  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
For  this  he  was  charged  Avith  heresy,  and  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  him.  The  pity  of  it,  the  littleness 
of  it,  the  bigotry  of  it. 

That  incident  is  a revelation  that  shows  a sad  lack  of 
catholicity.  We  can  talk  about  the  reunion  of  the  church- 
es, argue  for  it,  plead  for  it,  but  if  we  refuse  to  recognize, 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  members  of  any 
church  by  Avhichever  name  called,  no  matter  how  Chris- 
tian their  lives  may  me,  or  hoAV  loyal  to  the  Master.  It  is 
heresy,  an  ecclesiastical  crime  to  admit  them  to  a sacra- 
mental service  presided  over  by  a priest  or  bishop. 

To  maintain  a position  of  intolerance  and  at  the  same 
time  advocate  union,  are  two  things  which  do  not  go  to- 
gether. All  this  talk  about  Christian  union  is  wasted 
breath,  until  we  are  ready  to  recognize  the  Christians 
of  other  churches  both  lay  and  clerical.  So  long  as  pulpits 
and  churches  are  closed  against  preachers  of  other  church- 
es and  ordination  invalidated,  so  long  as  we  decline  to 
acknowledge  the  membership  of  other  churches,  so  long 
as  we  disown  the  sacraments  of  other  churches,  we  can 
hardly  expect  proposals  of  church  union  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. We  must  be  frank  and  honest,  and  catholic,  and 
tolerant  of  difference  or  else  we  shall  never  get  any- 
where. 

If  the  narrowness  is  in  our  blood,  if  bigotry  keeps  us 
from  recognizing  and  receiving  on  terms  of  absolute 
equality,  our  brethren  from  the  pulpit  and  peAv  of  other 
Christian  churches,  we  are  indulging  in  useless  platitudes 
when  we  speak  about  union,  and  we  are  mocking  God 
Avhen  we  pray  for  it. 

The  denominations  are  all  more  or  less  guilty.  Sec- 


tarianism is  persistent.  It  is  hard  to  kill,  and  it  is  doing 
much  to  hinder  the  process  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
the  world. 

Men  differ  in  temperament,  taste  and  training.  They 
can  differ  in  intellectual  opinions  and  still  be  united.  They 
can  all  sail  on  the  same  ship  in  harmony  and  co-opera- 
tion without  interpreting  the  ship’s  compass  and  the 
stars  of  God  after  the  same  fashion,  they  can  be  divided 
in  views  and  opinions,  and  yet  be  united  in  action  and  con- 
victions of  duty. 

Patriotism  is  one;  the  flag  is  one;  loyalty  is  one, 
but  there  are  a thousand  types  of  citizenship.  So  we  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  should  be  catholic — all  one  body  with 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  yet  be  free  to  pick 
the  widest  play  to  individuality  and  follow  our  own  pref- 
er encek 

Because  v/e  are  not — because  our  superficial  differ- 
ences too  often  count  for  more  than  our  underlying  uni- 
ties, the  church  suffers. 

The  world  sees  the  things  that  separate  our  foolish 
distinctions,  and  putting  the  emphasis  there,  it  fails 
to  see  Christ  and  follow  Him.  The  result  is  harmful.  Tens 
of  thousands  do  not  come  into  the  church  because  it  wears 
so  many  labels.  So  many  different  denominations  holding 
different  creeds,  worshipping  in  different  ways,  in  con- 
flict among  themselves  without  unity  or  agreement. 

Now  then,  if  the  church  is  going  to  win  out,  it  should 
be,  must  be,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Protestant  doesn’t 
mean  any  sectional,  sectarian  or  invisible  business — and 
catholic  the  church  is  bound  to  become  or  fade  away  and 
die.  The  biggest  part  of  the  Avorld  is  the  so-called  “pa- 
gan” world.  What  do  China,  Japan,  India,  Africa  care 
about  Presbyterianism  or  Congregationalism,  or  Metho- 
distism,  or  Episcopalianism,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them? 
Whatever  these  names  may  mean  to  us,  they  mean  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  the  teeming  millions  of  these  heathen 
( ?)  countries.  The  only  Christianity  that  appeals  to  them 
or  that  they  can  appreciate  is  Christianity  of  the  simple, 
unfrilled,  unembroidered,  unfiligreed,  apostolic  type  of 
Christianity. 

That  makes  Christ  so  big  and  so  glorious  that  forms 
are  no  more  seen  than  the  frame  about  the  sublime  picture 
of  the  Transfiguration  is  seen. 

To  Christianity  of  this  kind  we  must  come  again. 
We  are  coming  to  it  by  the  folloAving  steps: — We  are 
getting  rid  of  all  class,  caste  and  social  distinctions,  plain 
people  must  feel  at  home  in  the  church.  The  spirit  that 
draws  lines,  that  makes  distinctions,  that  rates  some  high- 
er and  better  than  others  is  not  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
If  our  religion  is  exclusive  it  is  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Master.  Jesus  was  a democrat.  The  Apostles  Avere 
democratic.  They,  like  their  Ma.ster,  carried  no  blue 
book  for  their  appraisal  of  men.  There  Avas  no  distinc- 
tion. All  were  brethren. 

The  early  church  Avas  absolutely  catholic.  Its  door  Avas 
Avide  open,  as  Avide  as  the  heart  of  God,  and  to  that 
breadth  the  church  must  return  once  more,  or  be  postled 
to  one  side  by  the  crowding  hosts  of  progress.  If  there  is 
no  room  for  doAvn  and  outs  in  the  church,  for  the  stripped 
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and  naked  and  destitute,  no  room  for  those  who  have 
fallen  through  the  cracks  made  by  society  into  the  base- 
ments and  cellars  of  shame  and  disgrace,  there  is  no  room 
for  Him  who  ate  and  drank  with  publicans  and  sinners. 

The  church  must  learn  to  emphasize  the  essentials, 
and  let  the  non-essentials  go ; it  must  simplify  its  creeds. 
All  the  metaphysical  and  speculative  and  hairsplitting, 
and  fine-spun  reasonings  of  ever-wise  theologians  must 
be  sifted  out.  Why  load  down  the  ship  with  a lot  of  use- 
less freightage  wdiich  is  never  delivered  and  nobody  cares 
for?  Get  rid  of  all  e.vcess  baggage.  Long  and  highly 
elaborated  symbols  of  belief  and  confessions  of  faith 
divide,  and  Jesus,  our  General,  is  calling  His  people  to 
unity.  One  body,  one  faith,  one  Father. 

Hov/  far  we  have  gotten  away  from  the  simplicity  of 
that  program  we  all  know,  and  until  we  get  back  to  it 
the  church  will  be  blinded  by  its  own  smoke ; its  wheels 
will  drag  under  the  weight  of  its  own  superfluities. 

The  church  must  minify  its  trifling  differences  and 
magnify  its  great  agreements.  There  is  but  one  door  and 
through  that  every  man  must  enter  and  the  whole  race  of 
men — to  that  we  all  agree — then  it’s  ridiculous  and  su- 
preme folly  to  stand  apart  and  quibble  about  the  style  of 
the  knob,  the  shape  of  the  hinges,  when  the  important 
thing  is  to  get  in.  There  is  but  one  way  home — the  way 
of  the  Cross.  Then  why  waste  time  and  energy  in  debat- 
ing about  fences  and  signs  and  words  and  symbols  and 
handiwork  of  men  along  the  route?  How  much  of  that 
there  has  been,  you  do  not  need  to  be  told.  There  is  too 
much  of  it  yet.  Think  of  shuffling  and  caviling  about 
points  of  ecclesiastical  order,  about  rites  and  ritualisms, 
about  programs  and  worship  and  forms  of  procedure  in 
a world  like  this  with  the  most  tremendous  social  and 
moral  and  spiritual  problems  to  be  solved.  Think  of 
emphasizing  our  isms  and  our  petty  differences,  and  our 


microscopic  distinctions  at  a time  like  this  when  the  whole 
earth  is  shaking  beneath  the  heavy  feet  of  a thousand 
pressing  issues ! 

The  church  must  simplify  and  broaden  its  terms  of 
admission.  To  lay  a creed  or  a confession  of  faith  across 
the  door  into  the  Kingdom  is  not  according  to  the  mind 
of  the  Master.  To  ask  a child,  or  a youth,  or  a person  of 
maturity,  to  explain  the  Trinity,  or  the  Incarnation,  or  to 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  or  in  any  other  of 
the  great  theological  questions  which  have  divided  the 
world  of  letters,  as  a condition  of  being  received  into  the 
church  is  absurd,  unscriptural  and  wicked.  Anyone,  old 
or  young,  who  will  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Master, 
and  try  to  do  what  He  would  have  him  do  is  eligible  and 
should  be  I’cceived  at  once.  Jjove  to  God  and  man  is  all 
the  creed  needed.  Any  test  of  the  catechism,  or  of  theo- 
logy is  wrong,  and  has  no  warrant  in  any  scriptures. 

More  breadth,  more  catholicity,  more  protestantism, 
that  is  what  we  stand  for.  There  is  still  need  for  protest- 
ing— injustice,  hate,  oppression,  intolerance,  bigotry  and 
all  its  brood  still  neecl  protesting.  We  pin  our  faith  to 
the  Man  of  Galilee.  We  get  our  cue  from  the  Cross. 

If  I were  beginning  my  ministry  instead  of  coming 
to  its  close,  1 would  give  myself  to ‘the  bringing  in  of  a 
Protestant-Catholic  church.  I would  throw  from  my  own 
shoulders  and  do  everything  in  my  power  to  lift  from 
the  shoulders  of  others,  the  useless  sectarian  baggage 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  past.  1 may  not  have  much 
part  in  lightening  the  ship  now  and  unifying  its  officials 
and  crew  and  passengers.  But  the  new  time  is  coming, 
the  dawn  is  already  breaking,  and  by  and  by  the  glory  of 
the  power  of  it  will  spread  through  all  the  world,  and  the 
church  thoroughly  catholic  because  thoroughly  Christian, 
will  go  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 


THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

By  James  D.  Wyker. 


If  you  wish  to  see  the  product  of  American  genius 
today,  go  not  to  the  Ford  Industries  but  to  a modern  farm. 
Here  is  an  industrial  unit  which  is  thoroughly  adapted  to 
a multitude  of  uncei’tainties  which  are  never  faced  by  the 
factory.  The  workmen  in  this  unit  include  not  only  the 
farmer,  but  also  his  wife  and  children.  These  artisans  of 
the  soil  work  are  in  coordination  with  God  and  nature  in 
producing  the  harvest  which  feeds  our  millions  of  peo- 
ple. 

Some  of  us  find  God’s  will  and  wisdom  revealed  in 
the  new  mechanical  inventions  which  relieve  the  burden 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  every  farm.  But  Divine 
handiwork  is  more  evident  in  that  heritage  of  every  farm- 
er by  which  he  almost  intuitively  understands  the  science 
of  soil  cultivation,  planting  and  harvesting.  All  of  us  try 
to  escape  from  our  city  confines  into  the  great  open 
places  where  nature  recreates. 

\Ye  can  not  tour  through  the  countryside  on  our  vaca- 
tions without  realizing  the  resourcefulness  of  God.  Here 
we  find  every  living  plant  and  the  cattle  “on  a thousand 
hills”.  Over  all  of  this  God  has  given  man  dominion,  lo 
subdue  and  utilize  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  wheat 
stubble  speaks  a parable  whose  lesson  is  “production  for 
service  and  not  for  profit”.  Truly  the  harvest  field  has 
surrendered  its  all  as  a benefactor  of  man.  So  it  shall  do 
again  next  harvest,  asking  for  nothing  in  return  except 
sowing  and  reaping. 

As  we  tour  the  countryside  after  a shower  and  hear 
the  corn  crack  with  growth  under  the  noonday  sun,  we 
should  stop  to  consider  God’s  creative  genius.  Nature 


mysteriously  produces  a plant  which  takes  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  then  combines  carbon,  iodine,  sulphur’,  phos- 
phorus and  other  elements  of  the  soil  into  grain  or  fruit. 
With  all  of  this  man  is  endowed.  “First  the  blade  and 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  shall  appear.” 

As  your  road  winds  through  the  countryside  you  see 
the  farmer  operating  his  harvester  and  you  might  hear 
him  whistling  a tune  of  contentment  with  his  labor.  This 
artisan  of  the  soil  represents  the  oldest  industry  in  civili- 
zation. He  is  God’s  choice  workman  and  the  most  es- 
sential to  mankind.  Consider  the  field  which  he  tills.  It 
is  a stage  upon  which  he  is  the  lone  player.  It  is  a bare 
canvass  upon  which  he  with  nature  shall  paint  a picture 
far  lovelier  than  paint  and  brush  can  reproduce.  Old 
winter  leaves  the  field  gray  and  melancholy.  The  farm- 
er’s plow  turns  it  into  a sand  red  or  clay  yellow.  The 
ingenious  farmer  sows  the  seed  and  slowly  nature  changes 
the  picture  to  a solid  green.  Then,  as  though  our  artistic 
sense  were  tired  of  the  color,  it  slowly  takes  on  the  gold- 
en hue.  Soon  the  reaper  will  come  and  prepare  the  field 
to  be  painted  again  by  the  harsh  forces  of  the  winter 
season.  The  grain  is  in  the  crib  and  the  harvest  song  is 
sung.  I do  not  wonder  that  the  old  Hebrews  had  a great 
festival  called  the  Feast  of  flie  Ingathering.  Why  do  not 
we  Christians  have  one,  too? 

In  the  countryside  we  rind  the  eternal  lessons  of  God. 
Through  all  ages  “The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God.”  We  are  city  dwellers,  but  these  humble  farmers 
turn  off  their  glaring  lights  and  behold  “Qod’s  Handi- 
work”. The  stars  teach  spiritual  lessons  of  patience, 
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endurance,  certainty,  humility  and  loftiness.  If  the  rural 
people  would  learn  the  lessons  of  the  stars  they  would 
lose  their  individualism  and  speedily  become  the  most 
powerful  cooperative  group  in  the  nation.  The  lesson  of 
brotherhood  is  most  aptly  demonstrated  when  God  makes 
his  rain  fall  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  This  is 
the  law  of  love  which  would  readily  dissolve  all  line  fence 
disputes. 

Those  who  dwell  in  the  countryside  see  the  sun  break 
forth  from  behind  an  unsmoked  horizon  and  take  its  place 
with  majesty  and  solemnity  in  the  blue  heavens.  Prom 
thence  it-shall  radiate  light  and  life  to  every  living  plant 


and  animal  that  covers  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  sun  is 
like  a loving  father  for  it  is  no  respecter  of  persons  in 
blessing  mankind.  “He  cometh  forth  as  a bridegroom 
from  his  chamber,  who  rejoieeth  as  a strong  man  to  run 
his  race.  His  going  out  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven  and 
his  circuit  to  the  ends  thereof.” 

These  are  the  spiritual  assets  of  the  countryside. 
They  are  the  eternal  lessons  of  awe,  reverence,  hope, 
faith,  holiness,  sacrifice  and  love.  Let  us  never  be  isolated 
from  the  Garden  of  God.  Let  us  once  more  be  artisans  of 
the  soil.  Our  testimony  shall  be  that  of  the  harvest  and 
our  prayer  shall  be  that  of  the  growing  corn. 


ARDENT  FAITH  AND  BROTHERLY  BREADTH 


By  W.  J.  Lhamon, 

In  the  July  issue  of  The  Christian  Union  Quarterly 
there  is  an  appreciation  of  Bishop  Charles  Henry  Brent  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  L.  Parsons,  D.D.  The  following  par- 
agraph is  of  special  interest  relative  to  the  union  of  all 
Christians  in  Christ.  And  most  especially  it  bears  on  the 
possible  union  of  such  Christians  as  have  a sacramental 
approach  to  their  faith  in  Christ  and  those  for  whom 
sacraments  as  such  have  little  or  no  appeal.  Bishop 
Brent,  it  seems,  found  in  his  own  experience  a bridge 
ever  that  broad  chasm. 

The  Bishop  wrote  as  follows  in  what  the  author  of  the 
article  noted  above  calls  his  “Valedictory.”  “My  ex- 
perience of  the  last  twelve  months  or  more  has  shown  me 
that  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  is  a highly  illumin- 
ed valley  and  is  more  akin  to  a mountain  top  which  re- 
veals long  views  and  endless  vistas  than  it  is  to  a place 
of  gloom.”  Here,  then,  is  the  paragraph  in  question; 

“There  is  God  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
the  love  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  Je- 
sus revealed  in  human  life  and  the  church  as  the  Body 
of  Christ.  There  is  the  essentially  social  character  of  the 
church  if  ever  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  realized 
among  men.  Religion  is  therefore  so  simple.  As  Christ 
summed  it  up,  to  love  God;  to  love  one’s  neighbor.  And 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  church  of  Christ  must  in 
ideal  be  comprehensive,  inclusive  of  all  that  is  genuine  in 
Christian  experience.  In  this  valedictory  as  elsewhere  he 
hints  at  the  change  that  had  come  over  his  thinking  from 
the  narrow  and  exclusive  doctrine  of  his  youth  to  this 
wide  vision;  ‘Now  while  I recognize  the  value  to  me  and 
to  many  of  the  sacramental  approach  which  nothing  can 
ever  impair  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  I also  recognize 
that  there  are  those  to  whom  all  the  world  is  a sacrament 
and  who  depend  chiefly,  sometimes  wholly,  on  the  inner 
approach  and  the  mystical  element  in  religion;  whether 
or  no  we  stress  the  sacramental,  this  inner  element  is  in- 
dispensable. And  the  great  church  which  includes  both 
must  come,  for  as  he  says  in  the  sermon  at  Lausanne, 
‘God  calls  man  to  unity.’  ” 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  Christian  Union  Quarterly 
there  is  a highly  significant  article  stating  with  lucidity 
and  great,  but  not  undue,  emphasis  the  “impassable 
gulf”  betvmen  the  sacramentalist  and  the  non-sacramen- 
talist.  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  able  and  widely  known,  is 
the  writer  of  this  article.  One  feels  as  he  reads  the  hope- 
lessness of  this  gulf.  The  sacramentalists  guard  their 
sacred  forms,  and  to  the  non-sacramentalists  they  say, 
“you  shall  not  pass.”  The  Roman  Catholic  guards  with 
infallible  authority  his  seven  sacraments.  A new-born 
infant  cannot  be  saved  without  baptism.  More  than  one 
of  our  great  bodies  of  Protestant  believers  have  carried 
over  the  sacrament  of  infant  baptism,  a form  in  which  the 
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infant  can  have  no  conscious  part  whatever,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  purely  sacramental  and  magical.  To 
other  Protestant  bodies  the  assumed  necessity  of  infant 
baptism  in  order  to  salvation  seems  to'  be  a reflection  on 
the  justice  and  mercy  of  God  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
The  gulf  is  wide.  To  some  the  Lord’s  Supper  means  tran- 
substantiation.  To  others  consubstantiation.  To  others 
it  is  an  emblem,  or  a symbol,  or  simply  a beautiful,  emo- 
tional memorial.  Again  the  gulf  is  wide  and  questions 
of  interpretation  are  involved.  Similarly  variant  views' 
are  held  relative  to  baptism — as  to  its  subject,  its  mode 
and  its  design.  These  views  range  all  the  way  from  the 
attitude  of  authoritative  legalism,  which  makes  baptism 
a saving  act  and  immersion  in  water  the  only  form  of  it, 
to  the  Quaker’s  exclusive,  inner,  spiritual  baptism.  Holy 
orders,  the  Apostolic  succession,  in  the  belief  of  certain 
churches  is  necessary  to  the  validation  of  all  else.  With- 
out it  there  can  be  no  real,  authoritative  Lord’s  Supper; 
no  valid  baptism;  no  assurance  of  salyation.  The  believ- 
er, on  the  other  hand,  of  non-ritualistic,  spiritual  attitudes 
joins  John  Ruskin  in  the  conviction  that  there  can  be  no 
ordination  under  the  heavens  higher  than  that  of  being 
really,  simply  one  with  Christ.  If  one  is  a Christian  what 
more  can  he  be?  Yet  at  Lausanne  there  were  Christians 
under  “holy  orders”  who  would  not  commune  with  other 
Christians  not  accredited  by  the  Apostolic  Succession 
though  fully  accredited  by  Jesus  Christ! 

A serious  question  arises  here.  If  the  various  bodies 
of  Protestant  believers  recognize  each  the  other  as  Chris- 
tian spite  of  their  sacramental  and  ritualistic  differences 
have  they  not  then  been  placing  fictitious  values  on  their 
respective  sacramental  differences?  By  over-valuation 
sacraments  become  bars  to  union.  They  are  placed  in  our 
worship  and  polity  where  the  Master  never  intended 
them  to  be. 

Suppose  the  valuation  of  forms  should  be  reduced 
from  necessity  to  expediency  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom 
they  have  any.  special  values  at  all.  And  suppose  that 
those  to  whom  sacraments  have  no  values  at  all,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Quakers,  should  accept  in  full  fellowship 
those  who  do  value  them  as  expedients  to  the  spiritual 
life — would  not  that  help  to  bridge  the  wide  gulf? 

That,  if  I do  not  misinterpret  him,  is  the  way  to  uni- 
ty that  opened  before  Bishop  Brent  as  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  quoted  once  more:  “Now  while  I recognize 
the  value  to  me  and  to  many  of  the  sacramental  approach 
which  nothing  can  ever  impair  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 
I also  recognize  that  there  are  those  to  whom  all  the  world 
is  a sacrament,  and  who  depend  chiefly,  and  sometimes 
wholly  on  the  inner  approach  and  the  mystical  element 
in  religion;  whether  or  no  we  stress  the  sacramental,  this 
inner  element  is  indispensable.” 
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IS  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  THE  ANSWER? 

(By  a Country  Preacher.) 


The  writer  is  a Methodist  and  loyal  to  his  church. 
Connected  with  a small  rural  church,  we  are  face  to  face 
with  a real  battle  for  existence  and  while  bearing  our 
present  load,  growth  is  next  to  impossible.  Our  condition 
is  typical  of  the  small  Methodist  church  every  where, 
particularly  the  rural  church.  The  Methodist  church,  be- 
cause of  its  system  of  organization,  has  been  the  leading 
chur((h  in  rural  work  for  years.  But,  in  the  past  ten 
years  conditions  have  so  changed  as  to  become  alarming. 
The  country  or  rural  church  was  at  one  time  the  source 
from  which  many  of  the  churches  in  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation received  a large  part  of  their  membership.  To  il- 
lustrate, a district  superintendent  in  Nebraska  was  hold- 
ing a quarterly  conference  for  a large  church  in  one  of 
the  county  seat  towns  of  his  district.  There  were  twenty 
official  members  present.  The  question  was  asked,  as  to 
how  many  of  the  twenty  came  from  rural  churches.  To 
the  surprise  of  all  present,  it  was  found  that  eighteen  of 
the  twenty  officials  had  started  their  religious  life  in  the 
country.  This  may  be  an  exceptional  case,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  in  every  urban  church  there  are  many  mem- 
bers from  the  rural  churches. 

However  the  rural  church  has  today  become  a prob- 
lem. Where  it  was  once  triumphant  and  optimistic  it  is 
now  discouraged  and  pessimistic.  Why  this  change?  The 
city  pastor  will  probably  tell  you  it  is  due  to  the  shifting 
of  population.  Or,  to  the  automobile  and  modern  trans- 
portation which  enables  the  farmer  to  get  away  from  his 
one  roomed  poorly  equipped  and  poorly  manned  country 
church  to  the  up-to-date  town  or  city  church.  There  is 
just  one  thing  the  matter  with  that  argument — there  is 
nothing  to  it. 

The  country  churches  are  not  complaining  about 
the  automobile  and  good  roads,  rather  they  rejoice  be- 
cause of  them.  But  both  rural  pastors  and  people,  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  small  church  is  actually  be- 
ing crushed  beneath  the  denominational  burdens  laid  upon 
them  by  men  thousands  of  miles  removed  in  person  and  in 
sympathy  from  them.  Men  who  bind  upon  them  burdens 
grevious  to  be  borne,  and  will  not  lighten  the  burden  so 
much  as  the  weight  of  their  little  finger.  As  one  rural 
pastor  expressed  it:  “The  (Denomination)  expert  has 
mighty  nigh  ruined  the  country  church.” 

The  country  preacher  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
the  men  who  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  in  such 
uncomplimentary  terms  as:  “inefficient”,  “uneducated”, 
“lacking  in  vision  and  leadership’  ’and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  But  if  these  “accusers  of  their  brethern,” 
want  the  facts  they  can  get  them.  These  facts  are  to  be 
found  in  the  statistics  of  any  conference.  We  have  before 
us  the  minutes  of  a middle  west  conference,  largely  rural 
in  its  makeup.  These  statistics  show  first  of  all  that  the 
station  appointments  made  up  of  the  towns  and  cities  re- 
port on  the  average  for  the  year  one  baptism  for  every 
thirty  members.  The  charges  of  two  or  more  appoint- 
ments in  the  country  and  small  villages  report  one  bap- 
tism to  every  twenty  members.  If  this  be  inefficiency, 
give  us  more  of  it.  There  are  in  this  particular  confer- 
ence ten  churches  of  over  one  thousand  members.  These 
ten  churches  pay  a cash  pastor’s  salary  of  over  four  thous- 
and dollars  each.  In  the  Methodist  church  the  claim  of 
the  bishop,  district  superintendent,  and  conference  claim- 
ants (retired  preachers)  are  all  based  on  the  amount  of 
the  pastor’s  salary.  And  the  pastor  is  compelled  to  see 


that  they  get  their  pro  rata  division  of  all  funds  raised 
for  “ministerial  support.”  Now  let  us  see  how  this  rule 
works  in  favor  of  the  large  churches  to  the  crushing  out 
of  the  small  church.  It  costs  these  churches  of  over  one 
thousand  members  $3.35  to  pay  their  pastors,  32c  to  pay 
their  district  superintendents,  5c  to  pay  the  bishop  and 
32c  to  pay  the  retired  preachers.  Or  a total  of  $4.04  .a 
member,  certainly  not  a burden  on  anyone.  Now,  mark 
you  that  according  to  government  statistics  the  farmers 
comprise  23  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  nation,  but 
they  receive  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  national  income. 
With  this  fact  in  mind  we  will  dig  deeper.  This  confer- 
ence reports  a membership  of  55,819.  There  was  paid  iu 
cash  for  ministerial  support : pastors,  $420,931 ; district 
superintendents,  $29,165;  bishops,  $4,652;  retired  preach- 
ers, $39,495.  Which  on  a basis  of  membership  was:  pas- 
tor, $6.60;  district  superintendent,  52c;  bishop,  8c;  con- 
ference claimants,  70c.  So  it  appears  that  the  churches 
of  over  1,000  members  paid  only  about  one  half  of  the  av- 
erage per  capita  for  the  entire  conference.  But,  let’s  go  to 
the  other  extreme.  In  this  conference  there  are  124 
charges  of  less  than  300  members.  On  most  of  these 
charges  the  pastor  divides  his  time  among  two  or  more 
churches.  These  small  charges  were  able  to  pay  only 
something  like  $1400  cash  salaries.  But  even  at  that,  on 
a membership  basis,  it  cost  them  per  capita : pastor,  $9.38 ; 
district  superintendent,  52c ; bishop,  12c ; conference 
claimants,  $1.15.  Or,  about  one-third  more  than  the  av- 
erage for  the  entire  conference.  Take  one  particular 
charge,  made  up  of  three  country  churches,  reporting  a 
combined  membership  of  136.  They  paid : pastor,  $1600, 
or  $11.76  per  member;  district  superintendent,  $128,  or 
94c  per  member;  bishop  $19,  or  14c  a member;  conference 
claimants,  $136,  or  $1.29  a member.  For  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  these  churches  are  small  they  have  to 
pay  about  three  times  what  the  larger  churches  pay  and 
nearly  twice  the  average  for  the  entire  conference. 

They  were  penalized  for  being  at  the  bottom  instead 
of  the  top  of  the  list.  The  farmer  is  usually  loyal  to  his 
church.  He  is  not  a tight-wad  as  often  pictured,  but  is 
willing  to  do  his  share.  However,  he  is  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  he  is  asked  to  carry  more  than 
his  share  of  the  load  and  to  demand  a square  deal.  If  he 
cannot  get  “relief”  from  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  desires  to  be  loyal,  he  may  soon  be  looking 
for  it  elsewhere. 


It  is  well  that  we  clean  up  to  go  to  church ; but  it  is 
better  that  we  go  to  church  to  clean  up. 

• ••••• 

While  in  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  the 
sympathies  of  the  preacher  are  with  the  under  dog;  yet 
there  is  something  more  important  to  his  mind  than  even 
helping  the  under  dog.  His  chief  concern  is  to  get  the 
dog  nature  out  of  both  dogs. 

• • • • • 

Once  upon  a time  every  member  of  the  little  church 
in  Smithville  removed  to  Jonestown,  while  every  member 
of  the  Jonestown  church  removed  to  Smithville;  and  as 
the  membei’s  of  each  group  felt  too  sentimental  toward  the 
dear  old  church  back  home  to  send  for  their  church  let- 
ters, both  dear  old  churches  perished. 

— John  Andrew  Holmes, 
in  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate. 
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CHAIN  FARMING 


The  chain  store  and  its  effect  on  American  life  is  be- 
ing studied  with  much  interest  and  sometimes  with  much 
apprehension.  Because  it  has  lowered  living  costs,  it 
seems  destined  to  a larger  development.  But  one  notes 
with  regret  the  passing  of  the  old-time  independent  mer- 
chant who  often  spent  a life-time  in  a single  community. 

But  the  development  of  chain  stores  is  but  of  little  im- 
portance compared  with  the  development  of  chain  farm- 
ing. The  depression  of  agriculture  following  the  war 
has  resulted  in  a number  of  large  corporations  being  forc- 
ed into  farming.  It  is  stated  that  the  Aetna  insurance 
company  now  owns  five  thousand  farms.  There  are  no 
sales  for  these  farms  at  any  thing  like  the  value  at  which 
the  insurance  company  acquired  them.  So  the  corporation 
is  forced  to  go  into  farming. 

In  a sample  county,  this  is  the  story  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. Banks  failed,  and  farmers  went  into  bankruptcy. 
The  insurance  company,  finding  itself  with  farms  on  its 
hands,  proceeded  to  improve  them.  Tile  was  put  in.  Ex- 
pensive power  machinery  was  purchased.  The  whole  sys- 
tem in  a county  is  under  one  boss.  The  entire  resources 
of  the  farming  organization  can  be  rushed  to  any  spot 
where  there  is  an  emergency.  Tractors  are  loaded  on  to 
trucks  in  order  to  plow  a quarter  section  in  a day  or  two. 
Threshing  machines  have  pneumatic  tires,  and  can  be 
rushed  here  and  there  as  there  is  need. 

It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  system  of 
farming  with  its  high-priced  experts  can  produce  grain  as 
cheaply  as  the  independent  farmers  do.  The  chain  farm- 
ing can  command  machinery  and  expert  agricultural  ad- 
vice. But  independent  farming  enlists  a personal  interest 
and  a degree  of  efficiency  hardly  to  be  matched  by  “hired 
men.” 

Should  the  farm  corporation  drive  out  the  indepen- 
dent farmers  in  the  next  generation,  we  would  have  de- 
stroyed about  the  last  strong-hold  of  American  democra- 
cy. When  this  republic  was  founded,  it  was  composed  of 
a population  with  ninety-seven  per  cent  living  in  the  open 
country.  Nearly  every  man  was  his  own  boss.  The  wage 
system  was  but  a small  factor  in  the  country’s  life.  The 
vast  extension  of  industrial  plants  in  America  has  brought 
more  than  half  of  America  under  the  wage  system. 
Should  the  farms  fall  under  the  factory  system,  this  na- 
tion would  be  a nation  of  employers  and  employees  rath- 
er than  a nation  of  independent  but  cooperative  units  as 
in  the  beginning. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  political  life  of  the  people 
would  be  most  marked.  Wherever  industrialism  goes, 
democracy  becomes  weak.  In  cities  of  wage-earners 
graft  and  corruption  flourish  because  the  vast  majority  of 
voters  are  accustomed  to  do  what  they  are  told.  In  the 
factory  they  obey  bosses.  What  is  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  obey  bosses  in  their  political  life? 

And  on  beyond  one  sees  a new  aristocracy.  It  has  its 
roots  in  financial  success,  but  aristocracies  have  nearly 
always  been  of  this  sort  in  the  beginning.  These  aris- 
tocrats may  be  philanthropists  in  disguise.  Or  they  may 
be  tyrants  who  seek  ever-new  extensions  of  their  power 
over  the  life  of  the  people.  But  in  any  case  the  resulting 
social  situation  is  different  than  it  was  under  the  old 
life  of  independent  cooperative  citizens. 

As  is  well  known,  religion  is  like  a chameleon,  it 
takes  on  the  color  of  its  social  back-ground.  In  a democra- 
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cy  religion  tends  to  become  democratic,  and  in  an  aris- 
tocracy, it  is  aristocratic.  Religion  in  Spain  is  solidly 
Catholic,  for  Catholicism  and  aristocracy  go  together. 
While  religion  in  the  earlier  days  of  America  was  organ- 
ized with  democratic  forms.  Even  yet  the  most  rapidly 
growing  denominations  in  America  are  those  with  the 
most  democratic  organization.  But  when  the  day  of 
chain  farming  is  fully  ushered  in,  we  shall  see  the  church 
' with  the  hierarchy  dominate  the  nation.  The  ordinary 
laymen  will  cease  to  be  a ruling  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
his  church. 

Chain  farming  will  bring  all  the  evils  of  industrial- 
ism to  the  open  country.  It  is  well-known  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  millions  of  men  in  America  to  be  actively 
religious.  Many  must  work  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
and  these  cannot  go  to  church.  Many  work  long  hours 
and  are  too  much  used  up  to  go  to  church.  When  chain 
farming  comes  we  shall  have  all  of  these  evils  and  many 
more. 

The  independent  farmer  is  something  of  a poet  and  a 
mystic.  Even  if  he  does  not  go  to  church,  his  soul  re- 
sponds to  the  beauty  he  creates  and  the  life  he  calls  into 
being.  But  no  hired  man  ever  feels  that  way  about 
farming.  The  hired  man  is  likely  to  rejoice  when  the 
threshing-machine  breaks  down,  or  "when  a new  shower 
comes  up  in  a wet  season. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  democratic  church  has  a great 
stake  in  the  turn  of  events  in  the  open  country  jn  the 
next  decade.  It  is  something  more  than  a passing  fancy 
that  leads  some  preachers  to  take  a hand  in  agricultural 
development.  There  are  two  things  which  can  save  farm- 
ing from  industrialization.  The  church  can  help  with 
both  of  these,  and  find  herself  blessed  by  her  benefactors. 

The  first  thing  to  do  for  the  independent  farmer  is  to 
bring  him  into  touch  with  the  latest  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific farming.  One  may  drive  across  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin in  vacation  season  and  remark  that  here  is  a state 
with  poorer  soil  than  some  of  her  sister  states,  but  more 
real  prosperity.  The  secret  is  to  be  found  in  the  contact 
of  the  individual  farmer  in  Wisconsin  with  the  ideas  that 
are  being  developed  at  the  state  university.  In  few  states 
has  the  university  meant  so  much  to  the  ordinary  farmer 
as  in  this  state.  And  in  states  where  the  farmer  never 
hears  from  his  university,  the  rural  church  has  a real 
function  in  bringing  the  two  forces  together.  Many  a 
rural  preacher  could  be  worth  ' his  whole  salary  to  his 
community  if  he  could  introduce  ideas  of  better  farming. 
The  independent  farmer  can  never  remain  a factor  in 
American  life  unless  he  secures  a knowledge  of  the  latest 
results  of  agricultural  sciences. 

The  second  thing  that  independent  farmer  must 
learn  is  cooperation.  It  is  either  a voluntary  coopera- 
tion or  industrialism  on  the  farm.  Either  the  farmer 
must  join  a cooperative  and  work  with  it,  or  else  some  day 
he  will  be  working  under  a boss.  It  should  not  take  an 
American  very  long  to  decide  which  he  would  rather  do. 

The  genius  for  cooperation  is  begotten  in  religious 
associations.  The  well-organized  church  is  the  one  to 
teach  farmers  a much  needed  lesson  of  economic  organi- 
zation. The  few  agricultural  industries  that  are  now  or- 
ganized do  well.  Compare  the  lot  of  the  orange-grow- 
ers with  that  of  the  wheat  growers.  The  difference  does 
not  have  to  be  commented  on. 

Of  course  the  first  and  biggest  thing  the  church  has 
to  do  is  to  keep  alive  the  personal  experience  of  religion. 
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But  even  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  tends  to  dis- 
appear among  a people  that  are  industrially  enslaved. 
So  the  preacher  who  holds  his  first  duty  is  to  “win  souls’’ 
dare  not  be  too  indifferent  to  social  movements  about  him 
that  threaten  to  engulf  his  institution  and  to  wreck  the 
work  which  he  is  undertaking  to  do. 


THE  FRONTIER  OF  THE  AVERAGE  CHURCH 


Statistics  carefully  gathered  indicate  that  not  over 
half  the  children  of  America  are  receiving  religious  in- 
struction of  any  sort.  They  are  not  in  Sunday  school,  nor 
in  Catholic  catechetical  classes  nor  in  Jewish  schools  of 
religious  instruction.  These  millions  of  religious  illiter- 
ates of  America  represent  the  frontier  of  American  Chri.s- 
tianity. 

One  need  not  depreciate  the  value  of  adult  evange- 
lism in  order  to  say  that  the  most  important  task  of  re- 
ligion in  America  is  to  bring  these  millions  of  children 
under  religious  instruction.  Some  churches  will  begin 
their  autumn  campaign  with  a community-wide  canvass 
which  will  seek  to  enlist  every  child  in  a Sunday  school. 

Some  children  in  the  open  country  are  a long  way 
from  a Sunday  school.  There  are  places  where  new 
Sunday  schools  need  to  be  opened.  But  more  often  it  is 
just  a'^matter  of  a neighborly  interest.  There  is  always 
room  for  one  more  in  the  family  flivver.  There  are  city 
churches  who  .should  consider  the  development  of  a bus 
line  for  children  that  live  beyond  the  walking  distance. 
A bus  is  a lot  cheaper  than  a new  church.  The  public 
school  has  found  it  profitable  to  run  busses,  and  the 
church  will  have  to  wake  up  to  the  same  method. 

But  many  Sunday  schools  need  to  be  made  a lot  better 
or  they  would  never  hold  the  children.  A Sunday  school 
lives  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
any  particular  religious  dogma.  Undoubtedly  the  Bible 
will  always  furnish  the  chief  element  in  its  curriculum. 
But  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  should  be  that  of 
assisting  the  development  of  young  life  in  the  direction  of 
morality  and  godliness.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  improve  the  school,  and  then  look  for  the  children  to 
fill  it  afterwards. 


MANUFACTURED  V/ET  NEV/S 


But  for  tlie  ]-eligious  press,  the  public  would  be  en- 
tirely misled  as  to  the  facts  of  prohibition  enforcement. 
One  reads  the  wildest  .stoi'ies  of  crimes  committed  by  pro- 
hibition officers,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  innocent  citizens 
at  the  hands  of  these  officers. 

The  Northwestern  Chri.stian  Advocate  exposes  a Chi- 
cago Tribune  .story  of  an  alleged  battle  in  Mitchell,  S.  D. 
The  American  Legion  was  holding  a state  meeting  at  this 
place  when  a pi'ohibition  officer  began  searching  pockets 
for  liquor.  According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  this  led 
to  a pitched  battle.  Mitchell  is  reported  to  be  up  in  arms 
against  the  prohibition  officers. 

The  truth  was  that  the  American  Legion  convention 
did  not  resent  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  but 
rather  went  on  record  to  establish  a j)rovo.st  guard  at  the 
next  state,  meeting  to  see  that  its  own  members  obey  the 
law.  It  would  be  quite  opposed  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  Legion  to  seek  the  nullification  of 
the  constitution  and  the  break-dowm  of  the  law.  People 
in  Mitchell  when  confronted  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
story  could  hardly  recognize  it  as  something  which  hap- 
pened in  their  town. 

This  manufacture  of  news  goes  on  continuously.  The 
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w'ildcst  .stories  are  sent  out  from  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  it  would  be  hard  for  anj'  one  to  check  up  on 
the  facts.  The  wet  press  builds  up  in  the  public  mind  a 
picture  that  is  totally  distorted  and  untrue  to  the  facts. 

When  the  final  .story  is  told  on  the  prohibition  laws, 
the  part  played  by  a section  of  the  public  press  will  be 
quite  as  disgraceful  as  that  played  by  a pro-slavery  press 
tw'o  generations  ago.  It  is  anything  to  win.  But  only 
truth  can  win. 


THE  SCHOOL  BELL  RINGS 


Across  America  the  school  bells  will  ring  this  month 
following  the  summer  vacation.  Little  folks  that  were  so 
eager  for  vacation  to  come  are  now  almost  as  eager  to  be 
back  in  school  again.  And  tired  teachers,  refreshed  by 
the  long  summer  vacation,  are  now  ready  for  their  taslis 
again. 

What  w'ill  be  the  relationship  of  church  and  school  in 
this  new  year?  Will  it  be  one  of  aloofness  and  isolation, 
or  one  of  cooperation  and  understanding?  One  church  we 
know  of  has  inaugurated  the  new  season  with  a special 
service  to  welcome  the  new  teachers  to  the  community. 
The  minister  shares  with  the  teachers  at  a morning  ser- 
vice the  me.ssage  on  the  welfare  of  youth.  i\Iany  churches 
have  special  recognition  services  in  honor  of  the  young 
people  that  go  away  to  college. 

■ It  is  important  that  church  and  school  shall  not  work 
at  cross  purposes  in  the  development  of  youth.  If  the 
village  church  insists  on  scientific  ideas  different  from 
those  of  the  high  school,  the  young  people  may  become 
either  superstitious  fossils  or  reckless  inconoclasts.  With 
church  and  school  in  accord  each  in  its  own  sphere,  young 
people  love  both  timth  and  goodness  and  find  no  disturb- 
ing disharmony  between  religion  and  all  good  knowledge. 

Perhaps  the  church  may  find  a way  to  voice  the  need.s 
of  education  in  the  community  in  a more  effective  way 
than  the  teachers  can  do.  Buildings,  equipment  and  sal- 
aries often  need  a boost.  A word  from  a friendly  minis- 
ter often  helps.  The  school  teacher  should  feel  commu- 
nity obligations,  and  that  includes  obligations  to  organiz- 
ed religion  in  the  community.  The  teacher  who  does  noth- 
ing for  the  community  except  teach  has  hardly  earned 
his  or  her  salary. 

The  preacher  does  more  good  when  he  lures  people  to 
the  heights  than  when  he  whips  them  away  from  the 
depths. 

»«•#*« 

Our  fathers  learned  well  how  to  suffer  want ; but  the 
supreme  lesson  our  children  must  be  taught  is  how  to  bear 
abundance. 

• ••••• 

Young  people,  don’t  let  old  folks  mislead  you  into  the 
deadly  heresy  tliat  to  accept  the  gospel  means  to  deflate 
your  tires,  retard  your  spark,  throttle  your  engine,  and 
throw  out  your  clutch. 


ON  READING  A LAMENT  ABOUT  DEATH 


The  rock  stands  linn: 

No  waves  may  pass  that  hardy  boulder. 
Although  they  beat  upon  it,  year  on  year, 
Like  pygmies,  tearing  at  a giant ’s  shoulder — 
In  light  foam,  frothing. 

The  rock  stands  firm; 

In  vain  the  churning  waves  are  breaking. 
Complaining  with  an  angry  restless  road; 

But  see,  all  misty,  in  the  light  breeze  shaking, 
The  radiant  rainbow. 

— Ferry  L.  Platt. 
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SECRETARY’S  JOTTINGS 


By  J.  Eobert  Hargreaves 

Since  my  last  letter  I have  been  experiencing  vacation  time 
diversions  interspersed  with  some  rather  interesting  and  import- 
ant engagements.  The  first  part  of  the  month  I was  in  northern 
Wisconsin  attending  a committee  meeting  in  which  we  were  work- 
ing on  a suggestion  which  will  be  made  to  the  Five  Year  Program 
Committee  looking  towards  the  possible  demonstration  of  the  pool- 
ing of  home  missionary  funds  in  a district  comprising  five  north- 
ern Wisconsin  counties  and  two  counties  of  upper  Michigan. 
Further  work  in  the  line  of  surveys  is  now  being  carried  on  and 
a larger  group  will  meet  in  the  third  week  of  September  to  com- 
plete the  memorial  which  is  to  be  presented.  A number  of  church 
leaders  are  showing  vital  interest  in  this  project  and  feel  that 
the  working  of  the  idea  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  communi- 
ties in  question. 

In  Minnesota  we  have  been  asked  to  make  a study  of  the 
church  condition  of  eight  different  towns  and  report  our  findings 
to  the  State  Council  of  Churches.  In  this  connection  I recently 
conferred  with  the  people  of  a rural  situation  in  the  soutl^ern  part 
of  the  state  and  feel  that  there  are  phases  of  the  report  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  several  of  our  readers.  Because  my  findings 
touch  on  points  which  come  within  the  experience  of  many  vil- 
lages I will  take  the  liberty  to  embody  some  of  them  in  these  jot- 
tings. The  village  in  question  has  a population  of  .276  people.  It 
is  situated  in  a good  farming  community  of  average  sized  hold- 
ings. Until  about  ten  years  ago  this  center  had  a Methodist  and 
a Congregational  church  running  as  separate  units,  but  holding 
their  services  on  alternate  Sundays.  At  that  time  arrangements 
were  entered  into  to  run  as  one  congregation  under  the  leadership 
of  one  minister.  It  has  been  termed  a federated  church,  but  in 
reality  they  have,  at  present,  only  an  associated  relationship  of 
the  two  churches.  The  identity  of  each  group  is  still  very  dis- 
tinct with  no  single  merging  center.  The  Congregational  con- 
sciousness is  a little  more  pronounced  than  the  Methodist,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  one  Congregational  minis- 
ter served  the  place  for  thirty-five  years.  Naturally  he  left  a 
stronger  impression  than  any  ether  pastor. 

The  present  pastor  is  a Methodist  appointee  who  has  been 
serving  the  parish  in  a very  commendable  manner  for  the  past 
four  years.  When  this  term  of  service  started  the  congregation 
was  in  a somewhat  disturbed  condition  owing  to  a too  strenuous 
attempt  which  had  been  made  a year  or  two  previous  to  change 
the  associated  relation  into  an  independent  church.  The  inten- 
tion back  of  the  effort  had  doubtless  a real  basis  in  the  local  con- 
tions,  but  the  extremes  presented,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  there  was  not  the  same  provision  as  now  for  the  main- 
taining of  relation  with  the  work  of  the  parent  bodies  caused 
some  disquietude. 

Eealizing  the  feelings  of  the  people,  the  pastor  adopted  a 
policy  which  is  paradoxical  in  that  it  can  be  commended,  and  at 
the  same  time  mildly  criticised.  We  can  highly  commend  his 
fair  minded  spirit,  but,  in  this  kind  of  congregation  there  is  al- 
ways a danger  of  suggesting  the  sectarian  feeling  by  a too  pro- 
nounced care  to  avoid  teaching  it.  Wherever  at  all  possible,  the 
leader  in  any  form  of  community  church  work  should,  at  least,  ap- 
pear to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  large  majority  of  the  people 
are  looking  for  the  strong  points  of  the  component  groups  and 
will  welcome  whatever  method  of  approach  will  get  good  re- 
sults. I give  space  to  this  not  to  criticize  a good  pastor 
but  rather  to  indicate  how  a commendible  tendency  may  be  carri- 
ed to  a point  of  disadvantage.  This  is  a matter  which  should  be 
watched  both  by  ministers  and  other  church  officials.  In  the 
community  church  we  will  suggest  the  grace  of  holy  singlemind- 
edness of  practicing  a full  confidence  in  it — not  always  an  easy 
thing  to  do. 

Among  the  church  appointments  and  activities  the  following 
call  for  particular  mention: 

(a)  The  Sunday  school  in  this  small  village  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  200  and,  in  this  summer  season,  an  average  attendance 
of  105.  This  in  itself  bears  witness  to  the  importance  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  parish. 

(b)  Throughout  the  school  year  the  pastor  and  his  wife  in 
cooperation  with  the  public  school  management,  carry  on  regular 
week-day  religious  instruction.  Their  effort  has  won  the  ap- 
proval of  adults  and  is  popular  with  the  children.  Though  a real 
school  the  sessions  are  looked  forward  to  with  eagerness.  * * • * 
The  same  thing  could  be  done  in  other  villages  provided  they 
would  select  their  ministers  with  such  tasks  in  view. 

(c)  There  are  two  lady’s  groups,  an  Aid  society,  which  they 
call  the  'Community  Church  Society,  and  a mission  study  class. 
The  latter  is  composed  of  a group  of  forty  women.  On  the  day 
ef  my  visit  they  were  preparing  for  a meeting,  and  though  it  is 
August  and  threshing  time,  the  program  arranged  would  grace 
any  sued  church,  and  they  were  anticipating  a good  attendance. 


(d)  There  is  a young  people’s  society  which  has  in  its  pro- 
gram a practical  effort  which  it  would  be  well  for  other  rural  so- 
cieties to  emulate.  They  have  a committee  which  keeps  the  pro- 
perty neat.  The  surroundings  of  the  Congregational  building  and 
parsonage  look  like  a well  kept  park.  The  Methodist  church, 
which  is  used  for  the  primary  department  of  the  Sunday  School 
and  for  social  affairs,  is  in  good  repair  and  clean,  with  two  flow- 
er beds  adorning  the  lawn.  The  lawn  of  the  rural  church  can  be 
made  the  finest  kind  of  a Wayside  pulpit.  No  epigramtic  utter- 
ance in  the  framing  of  a bulletin  board  can  convey  the  sugges- 
tion of  reverence  that  is  carried  by  a well  ordered  church  pro- 
perty. Such  simple  tools  as  a lawn  mower,  a broom,  and  a dust 
cloth,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a paint  brush  can  be  used 
mightily  to  the  glory  of  God,  whle  the  best  of  preaching  can 
hardly  overcome  the  absence  of  the  same.  I saw  three  young 

'people  running  lawn  mowers  over  their  church  yard,  and  the  click 
of  their  machines  was  as  music  to  my  soul.  Just  one  further 
sentence  on  this  subject:  the  surroundings  seemed  to  reflect  the 
neatnesfl  of  the  minister  and  the  parsonage,  indicating  that  ap- 
pearances count  for  much  in  the  country  church. 

(e)  The  benevolence  program  of  this  church  cannot  be  view- 
ed with  unmixed  favor  and  that  because  of  the  number  of  the 
outside  approach.  * * The  gifts  for  Congregational  and  Methodist 
missionary  work  are  handled  as  entirely  separate  interests  ac- 
cording to  the  budgets  handed  in  from  the  two  denominational 
headquarters.  One  group  did  not  seem  to  know  either  the  amount 
or  the  objectives  of  the  other  group.  Thus  by  interests  which 
should  be  gloriously  cementing,  this  people,  for  the  past  ten  years, 
have  been  kept  conscious  of  sectarian  cleavage.  For  such  a con- 
gregation the  superintendents  should  together"  arrange  a set  of 
projects  and  hand  in  the  request  for  money  in  the  form  of  a single 
budget  and  afterwards  divide  the  receipts  according  to  a ratio 
agreed  upon.  In  such  a manner  a unity  of  spirit  would  be  devel- 
oped and  more  money  raised  for  Kingdom  interests.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  Joint  Committee  I presented  a letter  from  thei 
pastor  of  a similar  church  asking  if  some  way  could  not  be  de- 
vised whereby  the  raising  of  benevolences  would  cease  to  be  a 
continuously  divisive  influence. 

(f)  Concerning  the  general  form  of  the  organization  it  should 
be  understood  that  ultimate  success  of  the  different  forms  of 
church  unions  depends  upon  the  attainment  of  a single  church 
consciousness,  therefore  the  form  of  organization  should  tend  to 
that  end.  This  church  should  have  the  converging  center  trend 
which  belongs  to  a real  federation.  There  should  be  a provision 
for  people  to  join  the  church  as  such  and  to  be  enrolled  according 
to  their  past  relation,  if  coming  from  another  denomination.  It 
should  not  be  necesary  for  a Lutheran  or  Baptist  to  become  Meth- 
odist or  Congregational  in  order  to  get  into  the  church  member- 
ship. The  present  pastor,  having  felt  the  handicap,  will  gladly 
welcome  the  suggested  modification. 

Some  of  the  officials  in  the  state  are  hoping  for  a well  found- 
ed recommendation  that  this  church  become  fully  allied  with  one 
or  other  of  the  original  denominations.  The  findings  are  that  such 
an  attempt  would  not  be  wise,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  but 
if  one  or  other  of  the  denominational  headquarters  should  care  to 
[assume  the  responsibility  of  acting  as  a big  brother  in  the  affili- 
ated relationship  the  proposition  would  probably  be  welcomed. 

A careful  study  of  the  work  in  this  small  village  was  a revela- 
tion on  the  importance  which  should  be  attached  to  rural  church 
work.  Even  a little  village  with  a five  or  six  mile  radius  of  a 
surrounding  community  can  make  a good  sized  parish  and  has  the 
possibilities  of  a large  variety  of  church  work,  provided  it  can  be 
carried  on  from  one  center.  This  particular  parish,  in  common 
with  many  such  places,  needs  to  put  forth  a little  stronger  ef- 
fort to  provide  local  finances.  If  it  will  become  a little  more 
closely  organized,  and  a little  more  the  church  of  the  whole  vil- 
lage, this  extra  finance  may  be  readily  obtained  and  a larger  pro- 
gram may  be  undertaken.  The  leaders  seem  willing  to  listen  to 
suggestions  for  enlargement,  and  it  may  become  an  outstanding 
rural  church. 

In  closing  this  letter  1 would  call  attention,  particularly  of 
Iowa  readers,  to  the  conference  which  is  to  be  held  with  First 
Federated  Church  of  Des  Moines  in  October.  The  program  is  be- 
ing prepared  in  association  with  executive  section  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  wdll  also  be  related  to  the  Eural  Life  Conference 
which  will  be  in  session  at  Ames  during  the  same  part  of  the 
month.  One  particular  feature  of  the  program  will  be  the  con- 
sideration in  open  meeting  of  three  district  studies  which  will  be 
made  for  the  occasion.  Prof.  Stacey  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  together  with  your  secretary  have  set  aside  the  first  week 
of  September  for  the  making  of  these  special  studies. 

Our  office  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiry  concerning 
the  coming  Iowa  conference.  The  secretary,  J.  P.  Johnson,  will 
mail  the  programs  the  last  part  of  September,  and  applications 
for  the  same  may  be  sent  to  his  address  at  Union,  la.  Prepara- 
tion for  other  fall  conferences  are  under  way  in  western  New 
York,  and  in  Kansas. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIOXAL  BIBLE  READIXGS 

We  are  forming  a new  friendsliip  with  tho  prophet  Isaiah. 
We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  critical  study  of  this  import- 
ant book  of  tho  Bible.  We  are  rather  on  the  alert  to  find  the  gem 
verses  found  in  the  sixty-six  chapters  of  the  book  which  have  a 
meaning  for  us  in  the  day  in  which  we  are  sharing  in  the  life  oL 
the  world.  The  book  of  Isaiah  is  the  work  of  a master  hand  and 
it  has  a message  for  all  time.  Note  these  words  from  chapter 
nine:  “The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a great 
light.’’  It  was  a real  gift  to  be  able  to  see  the  light  in  a day 
of  dark  shadows. 

Read  each  day’s  assignment  and  look  for  the  key  verse. 

Week  of  September  15:  September  15,  Isaiah  10:1-4;  Septem- 

ber 16,  Isaiah  10:5-11;  September  17,  Isaiah  10:12-14;  September 
18,  Isaiah  10:15-19;  September  19,  Isaiah  10:20-23;  September  20, 
Isaiah  10:24-27;  September  21,  Isaiah  10:28-34. 

Week  of  September  22:  September  22,  Isaiah  11:1-5;  Septem- 

ber 23,  Isaiah  11:6-10;  September  24,  Isaiah  11:11-16;  September 
25,  Isaiah  12:1-6;  September  26,  Isaiah  13:1-5;  September  27, 
Isaiah  13:6-16;  September  28,  Isaiah  13:17-22. 

Week  of  September  29:  September  29,  Isaiah  14:1-11;  Sep- 

tember 30,  Isaiah  14:12-20;  October  1,  Isaiah  14:21-27;  October  2, 
Isaiah  14:28-32;  October  3,  Isaiah  15:1-9;  October  4,  Isaiah  16:1- 
5;  October  5,  Isaiah  16:6-14. 

Week  of  October  6:  October  6,  Isaiah  17:1-11;  October  7, 

Isaiah  17:12-14;  October  8,  Isaiah  18:1-3;  October  9,  Isaiah  18:4- 
7;  October  10,  Isaiah  19:1-10;  October  11,  Isaiah  19:11-18;  October 
12,  Isaiah  19:19-25. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

September  16 — “Teaching  the  Law  of  God’’  Nehemiah  8:1-18 

“And  the  ears  of  all  the  people  were  attentive  unto  the  book 
of  the  law.’’  That  was  a great  day  for  the  people  just  lately 
returned  to  the  home-land  from  the  land  of  captivity.  The  de- 
scription of  the  scene  is  very  real,  with  the  people  assembled  to 
listen  to  the  law,  as  it  was  read  by  Ezra  the  scribe,  and  as  it  was 
interpreted  to  the  various  groups  by  his  assistants  named. 

As  then,  so  now,  there  was  and  is  a real  hunger  for  the  law 
of  the  Lord.  Men  need  a faith  to  live  by.  Man  must  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  There  is  something  higher  than  material  things. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  Lord  that  brings  abiding  satisfaction  when 
read,  studied,  and  lived. 

Ezra  had  only  a part  of  the  Bible  which  we  have.  How  much 
greater  then  our  responsibility  is,  with  the  clear  message  of  the 
New  Testament,  fulfilling  all  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  people  of  E'zra’s  day  believed  in  a religion  of  joy.  Is 
ours  a happy  religion?  Does  it  fill  each  day  with  peace? 

• ••••• 

September  22— “Malachi  Foretells  a New  Day’’ — Malachi  l:l-4:6 

Every  true  prophet  has  a forward  look.  Seeing  the  faults  of 
his  time,  he  always  looks  forw'ard  to  a new  and  brighter  day.  It 
was  so  with  Malachi.  Malachi  is  the  last  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  has  been  called  “The  Sunset  Book.’’ 

Pointing  out  God’s  goodness  and  the  ingratitude  of  Israel, 
Malachi  proceeded  to  present  the  principles  of  true  religion,  anrong 
which  are  these:  “Give  God  your  best,  keep  yourselves  pure  for 
God’s  inspection,  give  generously  for  all  good  causes,  furnish  a 
good  record  for  God’s  book  of  remembrances,  and  recognize  in 
Christ  the  One  of  w’hom  all  the  Bible  speaks.’’ 

Concluding  the  study  of  this  lesson,  the  Lutheran  Lesson 
Commentary  has  these  significant  words:  “The  only  thing  that 
sustained  the  hope  of  the  prophets  in  the  midst  of  the  drab  and 
confused  days  in  which  they  lived  was  the  vision  of  the  coming 
of  the  Saviour.  They  knew  no  power  they  possessed  could  check 
the  evil  of  the  times.  God  Himself  would  have  to  throw  His 
figure  across  the  earth  if  it  were  ever  to  be  pure  and  sweet  again. 
It  was  this  hope  that  the  heart  of  the  remnant  cherished.  They 
saw  the  worse,  they  believed  the  better.  They  held  fast  to  the 
faith  that  around  the  bend  of  the  road  stood  God.’’ 

September  29 — “Review:  The  Significance  of  tho  Exile  and  tho 
Restoration’’ 

For  three  months  we  have  been  studying  the  life  of  the  Jews 
in  captivity  in  far  away  Babylon  and  the  return  to  the  home-land. 
Prophets,  kings,  and  other  leaders  have  played  a large  part  in  this 
period.  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus,  Nehemi- 
ah and  Ezra  are  all  well  known  characters  to  us  now.  Around 
each  of  these  certain  important  events  cluster.  Have  we  grasped 
their  significance?  Review  all  the  lessons  of  the  past  months  and 
see. 

And  we  must  not  overlook  Zerubbabel,  who  was  the  man  of 
the  hour  to  inspire  the  re-building  of  the  Temple,  the  institution 


w'hich  meant  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  religion  among  the 
people.  Sacred  institutions  have  an  important  mission.  “Re- 
ligion has  never  been  known  to  survive  long  apart  from  institu- 
tions. Meeting  places,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  festivals,  in  a world 
like  ours,  seem  essential  to  the  development  of  faith  and  the  pre- 
servation of  spiritual  interests.  That  is  one  reason  among  others 
why  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  to  live  a truly  Christian  life 
outside  the  Church.’’ 

iReturning  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  the  freed  Jews  could 
sing,  “The  loving  kindness  of  Jehovah  is  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting upon  them  that  fear  Him.  and  His  righteousness  u»to 
children’s  children.’’ 

• « • • • 

October  6 — “Recognizing  Our  Debt  to  Others’’ — Nehemiah  4:15- 
23;  Mark  12:28-34;  Romans  15:1-7;  Phillppians  2:1-8 
Colossians  3:12;  4:1;  James  2:14-17. 

We  take  up  today  a throe  months’  course  in  the  study  of 
“The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Bible.’’  We  have  heard  a great 
deal  in  our  20th  century  about  the  “Social  Gospel,’’  which  is  the 
Application  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  the  life  of  our  time  in  all 
of  its  relationships.  Our  lessons  for  this  present  quarter  deal 
with  the  various  phases  of  life. 

We  begin  with  a recognition  of  our  debt  to  others.  Wa  do 
not  live  to  ourselves  alone.  We  cannot  if  we  try.  Read  all  of 
the  Bible  references  of  this  lesson  and  see  how  widespread  is  our 
relation  to  others. 

Like  the  scribe  we  like  to  have  Jesus’  thought  on  any  ques- 
tion. We  know  that  He  is  a safe  guide  to  follow.  He  tells  us 
that  undivided  love  for  God  is  the  first  great  commandment.  This 
must  be  followed  by  unlimited  love  toward  others.  The  two  are 
bound  together.  A life  of  love  is  a Ife  of  helpfulness  to  others. 

Faith  must  express  itself  in  life.  “The  faith  that  will  stand 
us  nstead  at  the  last  is  the  faith  that  is  one  with  love,  and  works 
by  love.  It  is  only  as  it  finds  expression  that  it  is  real  faith  at 
all.  ’ ’ 

* • * • • 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

September  15— “What  Does  Our  Church  Ask  of  Us?’’ — Romans 

12:1-21. 

September  22 — “Plans  for  the  Year’’ — Luke  14:28-35. 

September  29 — “Christ  in  Africa’’ — Acts  8:26-38. 

October  6 — “Call  of  Jesus-Coine-Follow-Go  ’ ’ — Matthew  11:28;  16:- 

24;  28:19. 


LABOR  AND  PROHIBITION  HAVE  SAIVIE  FOES 
By  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

If  an  organized  rich  minority  should  ever  be  able  to  create 
sufficient  influence  to  reverse  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  or  to  secure  its  virtual  nullification  in  opposition  to 
the  clearly  expressed  will  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people,  then  there  is  no  assurance  of  the  continuance 
of  other  portions  of  that  fundamental  law  should  these  in  turn 
be  assailed  by  a like  minority  of  wealthy  men  indifferent  to  all 
save  their  own  appetites  or  greed.  Such  a precedent,  if  it  ever 
should  be  established,  while  fraught  with  danger  to  the  w'hole 
American  people,  would  be  especially  disastrous  to  labor  and,  a- 
bove  all,  to  organized  labor.  What  profit  would  it  be  to  the  labor 
unions  of  tliis  country  even  if  they  should  secure  the  following 
they  seek  under  our  democratic  government  and  should  secure 
that  constitutional  recognition  w’hich  some  of  their  leaders  advo- 
cate if  a handful  of  men  of  great  wealth  could  defeat  the  ma- 
jority will? 

The  opposition  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  today  is  large- 
ly financed  by  a few  wealthy  men.  Besides  the  personal  gratifi- 
cation from  their  own  consumption  of  legalized  intoxicating  bev- 
erages should  their  efforts  succeed,  there  is  also  a tremendous 
money  prize  as  the  reward  for  a wet  victory.  The  normal  ex- 
penditure on  intoxicating  beverages,  now  diverted  to  legitimate 
business,  is  not  less  than  $5,000,000,000  a year,  according  to  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Nystrom,  professor  of  marketing,  School  of  Business, 
Columbia  University.  The  investments  of  the  millionaire  wet 
group  in  anti-prohibition  propaganda  are  very  small  compared  to 
the  enormous  amounts  at  stake.  Tho  diversion  of  this  tremendous 
total  from  the  usual  avenues  of  retail  trade  would  affect  not  alone 
our  entire  distribution  machinery,  including  department  stores, 
groceries,  etc.,  etc.,  but  would  seriously  disturb  our  production 
rate.  The  dollar  spent  for  liquor  could  not  be  spent  for  automo- 
biles, radio,  furniture,  or  other  items  in  the  long  list  of  American 
products  now  consumed  in  record-breaking  totals  by  the  American 
people.  The  whole  structure  of  our  prosperity  would  be  imperil- 
led. Our  greatest  economists  such  as  Herbert  Hoover,  Roger  Bab- 
son,  Henry  Ford,  Irving  Fisher,  Henry  W.  Farnam,  B.  C.  Forbes, 
Thomas  N.  Carver,  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Hugh  W.  Lester— to  name 
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only  a few"  out  of  many — have  emphasized  this  relation  between 
prohibition  and  prosperity. 

Industry  is  being  mechanized  so  rapidly  that  any  considerable 
disturbance  of  our  consumption  ratio  would  most  seriously  affect 
our  employment  problem.  As  President  William  Green  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  pointed  out  last  December  at  the 
New  Orleans  convention  of  that  body,  “one  of  the  most  important 
problems  affecting  labor  today  is  the  displacement  of  workmen 
by  machines  and  by  devices  which  automatically  do  the  work 
once  done  by  trained  men.’’  A decrease  in  the  consumption  ra- 
tio in  this  mass  production  age  would  probably  throw  out  of  em- 
ployment more  workers  than  have  been  jobless  at  any  previous 
period  of  our  industrial  history.  If  even  one-half  of  the  drink 
bill  as  estimated  by  Dr.  Nystrom  were  diverted  from  the  purchase 
of  our  factory  products  to  the  purchase  of  into.^cieating  beverages, 
the  results  would  be  disastrous  to  the  workers  of  the  country. 
The  balance  today  between  production  and  distribution  is  so  deli- 
cate that  one  cannot  face  with  equanimity  the  possibility  of  its 
being  so  violently  disturbed. 

The  indifference  of  a small  portion  of  the  wealthier  class  to 
these  problems  of  the  working  group  which  constitutes,  naturally, 
the  majority  portion  of  the  American  people,  is  rather  cynically 
displayed  by  the  reversal  of  their  position  in  regard  to  possible 
modes  of  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  should  they  succeed  in 
their  campaign  against  national  prohibition.  Before  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  was  adopted,  apologists  for  the  wealthy  distil- 
ling and  brewing  interests,  defended  the  saloon  as  ‘ ‘ the  poor 
man’s  club.’’  That  argument  has  been  forgotten.  The  saloon 
is  today  being  assailed  by  the  present  vret  group  as  violently  as  it 
ever  was  attacked  by  the  most  ardent  prohibitionists.  Most  of 
the  proposals  for  the  return  of  legalized  liquor  provide  for  its 
sale  in  large  quantities  whose  price  would  not  seriously  affect  the 
wealthy  gaoup  but  vfhich  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  sums 
which  might  be  paid  over  the  bar  by  the  worker.  These  various 
proposed  systems  provide  means  whereby  the  rich  man  could  fill 
his  cellar  with  costly  wines  and  liquors,  while  they  hypocritically 
and  as  ardently  condemn  any  method  of  distribution  which  would 
put  alcoholic  beverages  within  the  reach  of  the  worker. 

This  proposed  class  legislation — for  it  seems  little  less — is  on 
a par  with  the  industrial  practice  of  some  of  the  same  , group  of 
rich  promoters  of  the  anti-prohibition  movement  in  whose  fac- 
tories there  is  enforced  today  a form  of*  employer  prohibition  as 
drastic  as  the  measures  passed  by  Congress  or  by  any  state.  If 
it  be  true  that  “you  do  take  my  life  when  you  do  take  the  means 
whereby  I live”  then  the  penalties  imposed  by  employer  prohibi- 
tion in  the  plants  of  wealthy  advocates  of  a nullified  Eighteenth 
Amendment  are  far  more  draconic  than  the  most  bone-dry  mea- 
sure ever  passed  by  a legislature. 

Labor’s  share  from  the  receipts  of  the  liquor  traffic  before 
prohibition  was  always  very  small.  If  we  consider  all  industries 
in  the  United  States,  we  find  that  for  the  total  of  these  industries, 
54.4  per  cent  of  all  expenses  was  paid  in  wages.  Steam  railroads 
paid  ‘&9.I1  per  cent,  malt  liquor  paid  20  per  cent,  while  distilleries 
paid  only  1.9  per  cent  of  their  expenses  to  labor.  No  other  branch 
of  manufacturing  turned  over  to  labor  so  small  a portion  of  its 
expenditures. 

The  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  was  comparatively  small.  In  the  last  census  which 
covered  this  data  before  Prohibition,  we  find  that  613  distilleries 
employed  6,430  wage  earners;  that  1419  breweries  employed  54,- 
579  wage  earners;  that  290  vidneries  employed  1911  wage  earners. 
All  of  these  were  not  specialists  in  distilling,  brewing  or  the  man- 
ufacture of  wine,  however.  Many  of  those  employed  by  brew- 
eries were  teamsters,  coppersmiths,  firemen,  carpenters,  or  mem- 
bers of  other  trades.  The  distilleries  also  employed  many  who  fol- 
lowed occupations  that  were  not  necessarily  directly  related  to  dis- 
tilling. When  prohibition  outlawed  the  distillery  and  brewery,  it 
did  not  throw  out  of  employment  at  their  regular  trades  any  ex- 
cept the  maltsters,  brewers,  or  others  who  were  doing  specialized 
work  connected  with  these  industries.  The  teamster,  coppersmith, 
carpenter  and  other  tradesmen  speedily  found  employment  else- 
where. 

The  number  of  wage  earners  in  proportion  to  the  capital  in- 
vested was  far  lower  in  the  liquor  trade  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  industry.  Before  Prohibition  came,  6,615,046  wage  earners 
were  employed  by  the  industries  of  this  country.  The  total  capi- 
tal invested  in  those  industries  was  $18,428,270,000  or  359  wage 
earners  for  each  million  dollars  invested.  The  women’s  clothing 
trades  employed  1189  people  for  each  million  dollars  invested.  Oar 
shops  and  general  railroad  repair  work  employed  1184  for  each 
million  dollars  of  investment.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods  employed 
790,  the  boot  and  shoe  trades  employed  892.  Lumber  products 
employed  591  per  million  dollars  invested.  The  figures  for  tire 
liquor  trades  are  radically  different  from  these.  The  distilleries 
of  the  country  employed  89  men  for  each  one  million  dollars  of 
investment  w^hile  the  breweries  employed  only  81  and  the  winer- 
ies 68. 

Labor,  organized  labor  especially,  of  course,  but  also  all  labor 


generally  would  probably  be  the  first  victim  in  the  economic  dis- 
aster which  -would  result  from  breaking  down  the  Prosperity-Pro- 
hibition policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  this  nation  for  nearly 
ten  years.  In  the  widespread  unemployment  which  would  inevit- 
ably result  from  the  consequent  disturbance  of  our  consumption- 
production  balance,  the  probable  nullifiication,  repeal  or  non-en- 
forcement of  whatever  protective  legislation  labor  so  great  that 
even  the  total  loss  of  all  our  hard-won  labor  legislation  would  be 
practically  insignificant  in  comparison. 

The  foes  of  Prohibition  are  the  real  foes  of  labor  and  pros- 
perity. 


CtnmCH  CONSOLIDATIONS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
Thf^SoSus  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Churches,  un^r  the 
efficient  i.fde.-sMp  of  Dr.  E.  Taltoadg.  >>“» 

federate  eliutehes  in  .mall  towns  w.ieto  i,  ei- 

dnne  1, 

eluding  116  denomination  ivrpi-h odist  1 Friends,  1 Indepen- 

membership  s 9,600,  averaginB  176,  with  “nnit.”  averag.ng  82. 


Denominations 

Asliburnham,  Cong.  Meth 

Ashland,  Bapt.  Cong.  Meth 

Ayer,  Cong.  Meth 

Barnstable,  Cotuit,^  Cong.  Meth. 

Barnstable,  Hyannis,  Cong.  Univ 

Becket,  Bapt.  Cong  

Bernardston,  Cong.  Meth 

Blackstone,  Bapt.  Cong 

Boston,  Neponset,  Cong.  Meth.  . . 

Boston,  Eoxbury,  Meth.  Univ.  , 

Braintree,  Univ.  Unit 

Charlemont,  Bapt.  Meth.  Cong, 

Charlton,  Cong.  Univ 

Chester,  Cong.  Meth 

Chicopee,  Cong.  Meth 337 

Conway,  Bapt.  Cong.  Meth 

Danvers,  Unit.  Univ 240 

Edgartown,  Bapt.  Cong 

Enfield,  Cong.  Meth 201 

Freetown,  Assonet,  Chris.  Cong, 

Hampden,  Bapt.  Cong.  Meth.  . . . 

Hudson,  Bapt.  Cong 

Huntington,  Bapt.  Cong 

Kingston,  Bapt.  Cong 

Lanesboro,  Bapt.  Cong.  Meth.  . , 

Leicester,  Cong.  Unit 

Lowell,  Cong.  Unit 

Marshfield,  Bapt.  Cong.  Unit.  . 

Middleboro,  Bapt.  Indep 

Millbury,  Cong.  Meth 311 

New  Bedford,  Chris.  Cong.  .. 

New  Marlboro,  Bapt.  Cong.  . . 

Norfolk,  Bapt.  Cong 

North  Brookfield,  Cong.  Meth. 

Pepperell,  Cong.  Unit 

Eoekport,  Pigeon  Cove,  Cong.  Univ luu 

Sandwich,  Cong.  Meth.  Unit.  . 

Shirley,  Cong.  Univ 

Shutesbury,  Bapt.  Cong 

Somerset,  Bapt.  Cong.  Meth.  . 

Southampton,  Cong.  Meth 

Southboro,  Cong.  Meth . 

Springfield,  Unity,  Univ.  Unit. 

Sterling,  Bapt.  Cong 

Sturbridge,  Bapt.  Cong.  Unit 

Swampseott,  Bapt.  Disciples 

Topsfield,  Cong.  Meth 

Truro,  Cong.  Meth 

Truro,  North,  Cong.  Meth.  . 

Wales,  Bapt.  Meth 

Warren,  Cong.  Meth.  Univ. 

Warwick,  Cong.  Unit 

Westport,  Chris.  Friends  

Wilbraham,  Cong.  Meth. 

Mergers  As  a Deiiominational  Church 

Berkeley,  Cong.  Meth.  as  Cong 

Lowell,  Presb.  and  Unit.  Presb.  as  Presb 

Walpole,  Cong.  Meth.  Unit,  as  Cong 

- ■ " and  Coral  Bt.  Meth.  as  Covenant 


Date  of 

Mem- 

Organi- 

bership 

zation 

. .212 

1919 

. .328 

1918 

. . 270 

1915 

. . 78 

1923 

. .175 

1917 

. . 65 

1924 

. .118 

1912 

. .178 

1921 

. .344 

1927 

. .310 

1927 

. .195 

1909 

. .203 

1914 

..  88 

1921 

. . 204 

1918 

. .337 

1923 

. .154 

1914 

. .240 

1919 

. .115 

1925 

. . 201 

1928 

..  93 

1931 

. .104 

1914 

. .217 

1918 

..196 

1919 

. .107 

1929 

..  61 

1918 

. .398 

1927 

. .508 

1918 

..  69 

1928 

..  60 

1921 

. .311 

1919 

. .943 

1929 

..65 

1912 

, . .150 

1917 

, . .350 

1928 

, . .155 

1919 

. . .100 

1921 

. . .143 

1918 

...135 

1923 

...44 

1911 

. . .144 

1912 

...180 

1927 

. . .103 

1922 

. . .826 

1928 

. . .148 

1918 

. . .119 

1922 

...202 

1913 

...216 

1925 

...20 

1914 

...13 

1889 

. . . 50 

1929 

. . .309 

1927 

...50 

1921 

...72 

1921 

. . .187 

1912 

.1909 

.1928 

.1928 


Worcester,  Covenant  Cong,  and  Coral  bt.  Meth.  as  »..ovenani 

Meth.  
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SCRAPS  OF  INFORMATION 

During  the  Lenten  season  this  year,  more  than  ten  thousand 
Easter  sunrise  services  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cru- 
sade with  Christ’s  young  people’s  movemnt. 

* • « * • 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Lutherans  of  the  world,  in  Co- 
penhagen, decision  was  made  to  hold  the  next  w’orld  convention 
in  Chicago,  six  years  hence. 

* * » * « 

Figures  given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  James  M.  Doran  as  Com- 
missioner of  Prohibition  shows  that  fines,  penalties  and  taxes  col- 
lected in  the  enforcement  of  national  prohibition  during  the  nine 
years  since  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  became  operative  are 
more  than  double  the  amount  expended  by  the  Government  in  en- 
forcement. 

***** 

In  1904  only  two  states  had  laws  prohibiting  employment  of 

children  under  14;  now  39  states  prohibit  child  labor. 

« « * « * 

The  Scottish  national  memorial  to  David  Livingstone  is  now 
nearing  completion.  All  the  squalid  tenements  have  been  demol- 
ished, and  his  actual  birthplace  in  Blautyre,  with  the  adjoining 
houses  of  Shuttle  row,  has  been  transformed  from  a dirty  slum  in- 
to a suitable  museum. 


In  the  Peace  Poster  and  Peace  Slogan  Contest  conducted  by 
the  Christian  Herald,  the  peace  slogan  which  won  first  prize  was, 
“Bury  War;  War  Has  Buried  Millions.’’ 

• • • • • 

“Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,’’  was  the  slogan  of 
the  World  War.  A decade  later,  two-thirds  of  Europe  is  under 
the  sway  of  dictators,  and  much  of  the  remaining  third  has  oc- 
casional spasms  of  martial  law  or  parliamentary  abdications. 

* • • • • * 

President  Green  of  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  a re- 
cent meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  said  to  his  fellow-workers:  “If 

critics  will  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Church  they  null  become 
converts  instead  of  critics.’’ 

• • • • • 

The  text  of  the  general  pact  for  the  renunciation  of  war  may 
now  be  secured  in  attractive  blue  and  red  posters,  for  use  iu 
high  schools  and  churches.  The  large  poster,  28  by  44  inches,  may 
be  had  at  15  cents;  the  smaller  one,  12  by  18  inches,  at  10  cents. 
They  may  be  ordered  from  the  Natii.nal  Council  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  War,  532  17th  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

* « * « * * 

The  President  expects  ten  lawyers  to  tell  him  how  to  make 
people  live  up  to  the  law  so  they  won ’t  need  any  lawyers. — Miami 
News. 


A SUMMER-COMMUNITY  HOUSE 


The  St.  Mary’s  river  which  brings  the 
waters  of  Superior  into  Huron  is  in  real- 
ity a series  of  rivers,  lakes  and  rapids. 
In  places  its  entire  width  is  as  great  as 
twenty  miles,  filled  with  islands  of  many 
kinds  and  sizes.  Some  are  as  small  as  a 
big  stone,  others  are  vast  enough  to  poss- 
ess flourishing  farms  and  sturdy  little  vil- 
lages. 

Nestling  close  to  one  of  these  larger  is- 
lands, named  Neebish,  is  a smaller  one. 
Encampment  Island.  In  formation  it  is 
a pile  of  rocks  covered  with  conifers, 
birches  and  a few  maples.  A mile  and  a 
quarter  long  and  possibly  a quarter  or  a 
half  mile  wide,  it  affords  many  who  love 
the  woods  and  water  a haven  during  the 
summer  months. 

Along  the  eastern  shore  are  perhaps 
fifty  cottages,  most  of  them  small  un- 
pretentious cabins.  They  are  rudely  built 
of  shingles,  logs  or  frame.  There  is  also 
a plain  and  simple  hotel  on  the  cottage 
plan  with  a dozen  cabins  accommodating 
four  or  five  each. 

There  are  few  who  tarry  the  entire  win- 
ter on  the  island.  The  summer  people  are 
folks  who  enjoy  the  simple  quiet  things, 
who  love  books  and  trees  and  the  water 
and  the  wind.  There  is  no  telephone.  A 
launch  is  the  only  transportation  facility 
except  as  you  motor  to  a nearby  island 
and  employ  a light  keeper  to  ferry  you 
over.  The  post  office  and  store  are  the 
only  public  utilities. 

One  of  the  colony  who  spends  four  or 
five  months  of  every  year  on  the  island, 
appreciated  the  need  of  a common  meeting 
place.  She  secured  a lot  at  the  river’s 
edge  where  the  woods  opened  toward  a 
pathway.  A hedge  of  cedars  lined  the 
shore  as  a screen.  Here  she  erected  a log 
cabin  approximately  twenty-four  feet  by 
thirty-six. 

This  cabin  is  one  story  with  the  raf- 
ters and  beams  left  exposed  and  the  walls 
of  logs  chinked  snugly.  The  gable  end  is 
toward  the  river  with  two  doors  opening 
onto  a porch.  The  porch  has  a long  rail 
and  here  lanterns  are  hung  by  those  who 
trail  through  the  woods  at  night  or  come 
by  boat  to  the  hall.  After  an  evening 
“gathering’ ’,  as  the  colloquial  expression 
is,  the  lights  of  lanterns  flicker  through 
the  forest  paths  and  over  the  water,  guid- 
ing the  people  to  their  small  cabins. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  from  the 
door  is  a big  fireplace  built  of  local  stone. 


By  Emily  H.  Butterfield. 

Seats  are  built  of  logs  along  the  sides  un- 
der casement  windows.  A great  table 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  old 
iron  candle  holders  ha-ng  from  the  ceiling 
and  grace  the  fireplace  shelf.  There  is 
a cupboard  containing  a nucleus  of  a fic- 
tion library  and  another  cupboard  con- 
tains simple  utensils  for  the  refreshments 
often  desired.  There  is  an  oil  stove  for 
use  and  a pump  is  just  without  the  door. 

On  the  walls  are  pictures,  illuminations 
and  water  colors  of  local  interest  or  ap- 
propriateness. There  are  gifts  to  the  com- 
munity house  by  artists  or  painters  and 
designers  who  tarry  at  the  Encampment 
Island  from  time  to  time.  Other  gifts 
have  also  been  made,  photographs  of  men 
and  women  who  in  other  days  contributed 
to  the  happiness  and  friendliness  of  the 
summer  colony. 

Parties  and  indoor  picnics,  roasts  and 
chowders,  tea  parties  and  “cozies’’  are 
held  before  the  fire.  Rainy  days  the  wo- 
men sometimes  gather  for  a chat  before 
the  hearth.  Guests  to  the  island  are  taken 
to  inscribe  their  names  in  the  register 
and  sometimes  in  the  evening  the  young 
people  push  back  the  tables  and  chairs, 
and  lugging  in  a Victrola,  dance  merrily. 
Once  each  year  a children’s  party  is  giv- 
en when  all  the  children,  summer  visit- 
ors as  well  as  those  who  dwell  in  the  com- 
munity all  the  year  are  entertained. 

Sunday  evenings  during  the  season,  the 
community  gathers  for  a song  service.  Old 
hymns,  loved  by  all  races  and  creeds  are 
offered  as  praise.  The  Sundays  are  rare 
when  the  island  does  not  entertain  some 
clergyman  who  readily  responds  to  an  in- 
vitation to  preach  at  this  community 
church.  If  there  comes  a Sunday  when 
there  is  no  ordained  minister  to  render 
his  services,  the  gathering  becomes  an  in- 
formal meeting  of  singing  or  brief  inspira- 
tional and  educational  talks  by  professors 
or  travellers  who  may  be  in  attendance. 

The  fireplace,  which  during  the  evenings 
of  the  week,  snaps  and  sparkles  for  the  in- 
door roasts  and  parties,  on  Sunday  is  bank- 
ed with  wild  flowers.  The  candles  on  the 
shelf  seem  to  glow  softly  as  though  they 
sensed  the  fire  place  was  now  an  altar.  For 
these  services  of  worship  a small  reading 
desk  is  placed  on  one  end  of  the  long, 
plank  table  while  chairs  are  arranged 
down  either  side  as  pews.  The  room  be- 


comes a woodland  temple  of  worship  where 
all  creeds  and  sects  unite. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  these  services 
serve  the  people  of  the  summer  colony. 
However,  the  farmers  and  Coast  Guard 
men  and  tlieir  families  from  neighboring 
islands  often  join  in  the  worship  of  these 
gatherings.  For  many  years  there  was  no 
church  on  the  larger  island,  but  during 
the  last  season  or  two  the  “shell’’  of  a 
comfortable  frame  church  has  been  erected. 
Its  organization  consists  of  people  of  all 
denominations  and  it  is  supported  by  the 
summer  people  and  by  the  Catholic  resi- 
dents. When  the  Catholics  are  ready  to 
establish  their  own  mission  or  church,  the 
aid  and  enthusiasm  will  be  reciprocated. 

The  community  house  has  many  experi- 
ences although  its  life  has  not  been  long. 
Showers  and  parties  for  brides  as  well  as 
a wedding  have  been  held  within  its 
walls.  Here,  too,  memorial  services  for 
friends  of  the  group  as  well  as  for  nation- 
al characters,  as  President  Harding,  have 
been  held.  In  1929  a “fair’’  was  held, 
experimental  but  successful.  The  hook- 
ed rugs,  jellies,  quilts,  fancy  work,  etc., 
produced  by  the  women  of  the  main  island 
were  assembled  in  booths.  The  summer 
people  aided  with  contributions  of  various 
sorts.  It  is  intended  that  a percentage  of 
the  profits  shall  go  to  certain  needs  of  the 
communit}'  liouse  itself,  a percentage  to 
the  Islands  community  church,  and  that 
the  women  will  reserve  a percentage. 

Mrs.  Florence  Orrille  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
who  created  and  maintains  the  community 
house,  organized  likevvflse  a community 
school  for  the  children  of  both  islands. 
The  only  public  schools  are  two  rural  ones 
where  all  grades  assemble  and  where  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  handcraft,  sewing, 
nursing,  home  science,  etc.  The  little 
Neebish  community  school  gives  the  chil- 
dren just  these  types  of  interest.  Last  year 
Mrs.  Orrille  housed  the  school  in  another 
log  cabin  in  which  she  and  her  family  had 
lived  for  several  seasons.  This  past  sum- 
mer she  brought  three  teachers  to  help  in 
the  work  of  the  school.  Perhaps  thirty 
or  thirty-five  children  attended  the  school 
each  morning. 

Late  each  autumn,  the  blinds  of  the 
community  house  are  closed,  the  doors 
locked,  the  last  summer  colonist  gives  a 
smiling  glance  at  the  rugged  little  build- 
ing and  the  Neebish  summer  community 
house  is  closed  for  the  winter. 
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Community  and  Federated 
Churches  Prosper 

The  annual  directory  of  the  Chicago 
Church  Federation  has  recently  come  from 
the  press.  It  indicates  clearly  that  great 
churches  may  be  built  around  the  interde- 
nominational principle.  Several  Chica- 
go churches  have  more  than  a thousand 
members  without  sounding  a denomina- 
tional shibboleth  to  get  them.  Perhaps 
the  largest  community  church  in  the  area 
is  the  Bryn  Mawr  Community  church,  with 
1350  members.  Other  churches  of  over 
a thousand  members  are  Kenwood  Evan- 
gelical, Hinsdale  Union  and  Winnetka 
Community.  Churches  over  five  hundred 
members  are  Bethany  Union,  Glencoe 
Union,  Park  Eidge  Community,  St.  Paul’s 
Union  and  perhaps  others.  Among  the 
new  interdenominational  churches  report- 
ed is  Stewart  Eidge  Community  church, 
really  a federated  church,  of  Baptist  and 
Congregational  elements.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  approach  to  certain  racial 
groups  must  be  made  upon  an  interde- 
nominational basis.  The  Chinese  Church 
of  Christ  has  nearly  two  decades  of  hon- 
orable history,  being  sunported  jointly 
by  several  denominations.  Of  a similar 
sort  is  the  Japanese  Evangelical  church. 
St.  Luke’s  People’s  church  seeks  to  in- 
terest Polish  people  and  is  supported  joint- 
ly by  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians. 


Spends  Vacation  at  Estes  Park 
Arthnr  A.  Heinlein,  the  hard-working 
minister  of  community  church,  of  Wal- 
senburg,  Colo.,  and  his  wife,  spent  a part 
of  his  vacation  at  Estes  Park.  Here  they 
took  summer  courses  of  study,  combining 
rest  with  spiritual  uplift. 


Branch  Building  Erected 
At  Longview,  Wash. 

What  shall  a community  church  do  when 
the  town  grows  too  large  for  a single 
church  plant?  Organize  denominational 
churches?  The  leaders  of  the  new  lumber 
city  of  Longyiew,  Wash.,  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  the  way.  Community  church, 
of  Longview,  has  a program  of  erecting 
branch  buildings  for  Sunday  school  work 
in  outlying  districts.  In  addition  to  their 
one  hundred  thousand  dollar  church  edi- 
fice, they  erected  this  summer  a twenty 
thousand  dollar  branch.  This  is  the  first 
of  several  that  will  be  supplied  to  the  city. 
Efforts  to  organize  denominational  church- 
es have  met  with  only  the  most  meager 
success  and  none  of  these  are  on  a perman- 
ent footing.  The  people  of  Longview  be- 
lieve thoroughly  in  the  non-sectarian  idea 
in  religion. 


Minister  Eanges  Widely 
on  Vacation 

Clyde  McGee,  pastor  of  Bethany  Union 
church,  the  oldest  union  church  of  Chi- 
cago, spent  part  of  his  vacation  in  Mexi- 
co and  the  remainder  in  Michigan.  He 
has  a substantial  church  program  which 
is  now  housed  in  an  edifice  costing  $150,- 
000,  which  has  been  completely  raised. 


Tours  the  Yellowstone 

George  L.  Chindahl,  director  of  religious 
education  at  Park  Eidge,  111.,  patent  at- 
torney on  week  days,  and  author  of  a 
study  manual  to  prepare  young  people  for 
church  membership,  toured  the  Yellow- 
stone the  latter  part  of  August  with  his 


family.  Eeaders  of  our  paper  should 
know  out-standing  laymen  in  various 
churches  who  are  significant  to  religion. 
This  is  one  of  them. 


Minister  has  a Good  Eecord 

Albert  C.  Schne,  pastor  of  Union  church, 
of  Tekonsha,  Mich.,  is  spending  the  month 
of  August  visiting  relatives  in  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  church  was  closed 
during  his  absence  and  neither  Snnday 
school  nor  chnrch  wa?  held.  The  member- 
ship of  Union  church  is  now  217,  a for- 
midable force  in  a village.  Seventy  new 
members  have  been  received  the  past  two 
years.  A large  part  of  the  new  member- 
ship is  composed  of  young  people  who 
have  unitq,d  with  the  church  in  a natural 
way,  and  pastoral  evangelism  accounts  for 
the  remainder.  The  church  has  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  advance  the  pastor’s 
salary  for  the  vacation  month  before  he 
left  town.  This  is  an  example  that  other 
churches  might  well  follow,  for  a vacation 
is  sometimes  an  embarassment  to  a penni- 
less preacher.  This  church  has  a good  club 
of  subscribers  to  The  Community  Church- 
man and  the  pastor  cheerfully  commends 
this  paper  as  a real  element  of  strength 
to  his  work. 


Summer  Kesort  Cfliurcli  has  a Program 

Oak  Bluffs  is  a community  on  Martha’s 
Vineyard  much  esteemed  by  summer  tour- 
ists. The  Tabernacle  community  church 
in  this  center  maintains  religious  services 
during  the  summer  at  which  many  distin- 
guished visiting  preachers  are  heard.  The 
place  is  commended  for  its  wholesom.e  ar- 
tesian water,  its  accessibility  by  good 
roads,  the  warmth  of  the  ocean  water  for 
bathing  and  other  features.  If  every  sum- 
mer resort  were  utilized  by  religious  for- 
ces, the  summer  time  might  be  an  asset  to 
religion  in  America  rather  than  otherwise. 


Church  has  only  Basement  Structure 

Highland  Park  community  church,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  now  has  only  a basement 
structure  for  worship  which  accommodates 
three  hundred  people.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
church  may  purchase  adjacent  property 
for  building  operations  and  for  a manse. 
This  coming  year  it  is  hoped  that  the  base- 
ment structure  may  be  completed  and  thus 
become  a beautiful  church.  People  not 
identified  with  the  local  church  appreciate 
it  so  much  that  they  make  contribution. 


Movement  to  Consolidate 
Three  Churches 

At  Pekin,  111.,  three  chnrches  have  stand- 
ing committees  working  together  on  a 
church  consolidation  project.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  movement  will  be  a success.  However, 
some  of  the  most  prominent  people  of  the 
community  are  at  work  on  the  project.  A 
meeting  will  be  held  early  in  September 
at  which  O.  P.  Jordan,  of  Park  Eidge,  HI., 
v;ill  explain  the  method  and  point  of  view 
of  community  and  ;federated  churches. 

Colored  Churches  have  a Convention 

Colored  community  churches  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  hold  their 
sixth  annual  convention  at  Chatham,  On- 
tario, Sept.  4 to  8.  H.  Franklin  Bray, 
of  Idlewild,  Mich.,  will  speak  on  “How 


Can  we  Best  Assist  in  the  Establishment 
of  Other  Community  Chnrches?”  J.  H. 
Garrison,  of  Chicago,  wiU  speak  on  “The 
Place  of  Young  Peoples’  Societies  in  the 
Church.”  J.  E.  Harvey  is  announced  to 
speak  on  “The  Spirit  of  the  Community 
Church.”  Sunday  school  and  Christian 
Endeavor  sessions  will  be  held.  Sermons 
are  to  be  delivered  by  varions  members  of 
the  convention,  indicating  that  the  meet- 
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LET  YOUR  qSFT 
TO  FOI^EiqN  MBSS90NS 

PAY  Y©y 
A LIFE  SHCOME 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others  from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 

Annuity  Gift  Plan 

This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncertainty 
and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  you  a 
fixed  income  of 

4H  % to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 

A reserve  fund  of  over  $1,500,000 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  against  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world. 

For  full  information  write 

Ernest  F.  Hall,  Secretary, 
Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U,  S.  A. 

13S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


A FAfR  QUESTION 

We  are  often  asked,  “What  is  Berea 
trying  to  do?”  That  is  a fair  question, 
and  a welcome  one. 

First  we  would  say,  “Visit  Berea  and 
see  the  answer.”  It  is  easily  reached 
by  motor  via  the  Dixie  Highway,  or 
by  train  on  the  main  line  of  the  Louis- 
ville & Nashville  Eailroad.  Boone  Tav- 
ern, operated  by  the  College,  offers 

! modern  accomodations. 

To  those  who  cannot  come,  we  value 
the  opportunity  to  send  a copy  of  our 
current  pamphlet,  “The  Task,  the 
Workers,  and  the  Enlarging  Work- 
shop.” This  seeks  to  answer  the  above 
question  and  to  give  much  other  infor- 
mation regarding  this  nou-denomina- 

Itional  institution  which  has  provided 
Christian  education  for  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  young  people  from  the  South- 
ern Mountains.  May  we  send  you  a 
copy? 

BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 

— iiiwiMriiiiii  niMTVMwwMiiiiMnrrTiiMrnmMmii 
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ing  will  be  devoted  to  spiritual  uplift  quite 
as  much  as  to  the  practical  phases  of 
church  work.  The  convention  carries  the 
slogan  “Broadly  Humanitarian,  non-Sec- 
tarian,  Serving  all  the  People.”  Eeports 
indicate  that  the  community  movement 
along  colored  people  is  a very  virile  move- 
ment. 

Helps  a Catholic  Church  to  Organize 

Atascadero,  Cal.,  has  grown  until  many 
Catholics  in  the  community  now  seek  to 
have  a local  Catholic  church.  Leon  D. 
Bliss,  pastor  of  Federated  church,  was 
present  at  a meeting  of  citizens  who  in- 
dependent of  credal  holdings  will  assist 
the  local  Catholics.  A financial  drive  will 
be  supported  by  the  whole  town.  The 
speaker  at  this  meeting  was  former  gov- 
ernor Scott  C.  Bone.  Mr.  Bone  asserted 
that  the  ordinary  California  town  of  the 
size  of  Atascadero  should  have  three 
churches,  Catholic,  Christian  Science  and 
a united  protestant  church  such  as  the 
Federated  church  is.  Eventually  the 
Federated  church  must  seek  community 
support  in  a buildiner  enterprise.  Owdng 
to  the  financial  conditions  in  the  commu- 
nity of  a few  years  ago  the  Community 
House  had  its  mortgage  foreclosed.  _ Fed- 
erated church  now  worships  in  a building 
it  docs  not  o^\^l.  It  is  hoped  that  soon  a 
movement  may  be  started  to  house  the 
protestants  in  a church  building  of  their 
own.  Atascadero  is  a new  town  relative- 
ly, and  depends  upon  agricultural  oper- 
ations for'  its  support. 

Ministers  Seek  Work  in 
Community  Churches 

At  this  time  of  year  there  is  an  unusual- 
ly heavy  mail  from  ministers  who  seek 
service  in  community  churches.  The  let- 
ters coming  to  hand  are  from  men  of  all 
the  leading  denominations.  The  minister- 
ial supply  of  community  churches  is  hand- 
led by  J.  R.  Hargreaves,  77  W.  Washing- 
ton St.,  Chicago. 

Colorado  Church  at  Work 
Even  In  Dog  Days 

Sargent  Community  church,  near  Monte 
Vista,  Col.,  is  already  at  work  looking  to- 
ward the  autumn.  The  choir  is  being  re- 
cruited for  the  Harvest  festival  which  is 
a feature  every  fall.  The  church  services 
are  well  attended.  The  minister,  L.  .1. 
Tuck,  is  back  from  his  summer  studies  in 
Chicago.  He  spoke  recently  before  the 
Monte  Vista  Rotary  Club  on  “World 
Peace.”  This  church  carries  on  its  work 
in  a consolidated  school  building. 


Hopes  to  Organize  in  Alamosa,  CaL 

E.  C.  Fritz,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  announce^  his  purpose  to 
organize  a non-denominational  church  in 
Alamosa,  Cal.  He  has  secured  literature 
explaining  the  community  church  move- 
ment and  this  literature  is  being  passed 
around  in  the  community. 


Is  Both  Attorney  and  Minister 
W.  A.  Cutler,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Dundee,  Mich.,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers,  is  both  an 
attorney  and  a minister.  While  his  min- 


isterial work  comes  first,  he  has  been  used 
a great  deal  recently  as  an  attorney.  He 
declines  court-room  service,  however,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Mr.  Cutler  took  part  of 
his  vacation  by  attending  the  summer  as- 
sembly at  Winona  Lake  where  he  finds 
spiritual  uplift  for  his  task. 


Becomes  an  Independent  Church 

In  several  cases  Disciples  ministers  have 
led  a movement  in  Indiana  looking  toward 
a community  organization  for  religion. 
One  of  the  most  recent  to  come  to  our  at- 
tention is  a rural  church  in  the  vicinity 
of  Indianapolis.  The  Fairfax  Christian 
church  has  ceased  to  be  aflSliated  with  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  and  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent community  church.  The  minis- 
ter, F.  W.  Sumner,  has  prepared  a leaflet 
for  popular  distribution  which  sets  forth 
the  principles  which  are  to  guide  the  new 
movement.  These  he  enumerates  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  We  believe  that  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  so  Universal  and  Demo- 
cratic that  no  sect  or  organization  can 
possibly  incorporate  them  within  definite 
doctrines  or  dogmas  without  limitation  of 
meaning  and  application. 

2.  We  believe  His  teachings  are  so  Com- 
prehensive that  no  one  age  or  generation 
is  able  to  understand  or  define  them  all, 
and  that  it  is  audacious  for  anyone  to  pre- 
sume to  dictate  how  any  other  generation 
shall  interpret  and  accept  them. 

3.  We  believe  that  spiritual  truth  is 
spiritually  discerned  and  that  each  one 
can  and  must  understand  it  only  in  the 
light  of  the  development  of  his  O'wn  inner 
consciousness. 

4.  We  believe  that  denominationalism 
has  blinded  men’s  eyes  to  the  spiritual 
significance  of  Christ’s  teachings  and  re- 
tarded the  Kingdom  of  God  by  so  doing. 

5.  We  believe  that  no  denominational 
teaching  contains  the  whole  truth  essential 
to  our  well  being;  that  divisions  are  out 
of  harmony  with  Christ’s  teachings;  that 
they  are  unnecessarily  expensive;  that 
they  lead  to  jealousy,  hatred  and  conten- 
tion; that  they  mislead  the  world  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  Christianity,  and  that 
they  are  bewildering  to  the  seeker  after 
truth  and  life. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  Undenomination- 
al Church  finds  a finer  fellowship  through 
its  tolerance  and  freedom  of  belief  and 
expression,  a greater  eflBciency  through  its 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

rres.  Treas. 

Bev.  O.  P.  Williams,  D.  n.,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rnral 
evangelizing  agency  estahlished  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHEEE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  tb* 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time.  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

BEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

180  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


unbiased  and  unprejudiced  interpretation 
of  Christ’s  teaching,  and  a more  perfect 
fulfillment  of  Cl-.rist’s  prayer  for  Unity — 
not  that  organic  unity  secured  merely  by 
uniting  human  organizations,  but  that  uni- 
fying Oneness  of  Spirit  with  God  which 
Christ  experienced  and  expressed  in  a life 
of  perfect  love,  wisdom,  peace  and  power. 

7.  We  believe  that  we  can,  as  an  Un- 
denominational Community  Church,  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  champion  and 
promote  every  movement  for  human  up- 
lift through  our  enlarged  and  unrestrict- 
ed co-operation. 

8.  We  believe  that  our  age  of  enlight- 
enment and  reason,  together  with  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  the  church,  demands  a 
more  liberal  program  than  offered  by  de- 
nominationalism. 

9.  We  believe  the  peculiar  doctrines 


TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS  - 

Comes  the  poignant  appeal  of  the  two 
million  long-neglected  lepers  of  the  world 
— and  of  the  life,  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Compassionate  Christ  who  command- 
ed His  disciples;  “Cleanse  the  lepers" 
(Matt.  10:8). 

Among  these  hosts  of  pitiable  suffer- 
ers the  Mission  to  Lepers  is  conduct- 
ing 

Interdenominational 

Healing  and  teaching  work  for  thirty 
denominations,  in  more  than  100  centers 
in  twenty  lands  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  the  Church’s  recognized  agency  in 
carrying  medical  and  other  missionary 
work  to  earth's  distressed  lepers. 

Free  Help  to  Ministers  and  Mission- 
ary Leaders 

Programs,  pageants,  plays,  songs,  inci- 
dents, stories,  and  other  live  material 
for  sermons,  addresses  and  missionary 
meetings  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
without  obligation  of  any  kind.  Just 
state  your  special  requirements. 

Any  one  wishing  information  on  this 
interdenominational  work  may  obtain  it 
free  from 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Room  1118-M. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 


10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 


YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  106  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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that  differentiate  denominations  are  not 
of  sufficient  iifiport  to  warrant  special  d- 
nancial  outlay  and  support. 

10.  We  believe  that  the  Undenomina- 
tional Church  is  our  best  avenue  of  ex- 
pressing genuine,  practical  Christianity. 


New  Pastor  at  Roscoe,  111. 

The  community  church  at  Eoscoe,  111,, 
has  called  a new  pastor,  Harold  Gamble, 
who  has  been  a student  at  the  universi- 
ty of  Cliicago.  The  young  man  is  at 
present  writing  away  in  Vermont  on  an 
important  errand.  He  will  return  with 
his  bride,  and  take  up  quarters  in  the  vil- 
lage parsonagd.  The  churcii  is  reported  as 
being  in  very  prosperous  condition.  It 
has  made  a largo  ai:)peal  to  young  people. 
One  couple  wlio  moved  away  recently  has 
arranged  to  continue  their  pledge  to  the 
church,  believing  strongly  in  the  communi- 
ty method  of  organizing  religion.  Tiie 
only  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the  continued 
effort  of  the  Methodist  organization  out- 
side of  Eoscoe  to  maintain  work  in 
tliis  village  of  three  hundred.  The  latter 
organization  is  now  using  eight  hundred 
dollars  a year  of  outside  money  to  main- 
tain their  work,  it  is  reported.  The  com- 
munity church  is  soon  two  years  old  and 
contains  in  its  membership  not  only  the 
former  Congregationalists  of  the  village, 
but  also  most  of  the  Methodists. 


Community  dnuxli  Reports 
Large  Project 

A community  church  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  is  reported  as  working  on 
the  most  ambitious  building  project  yet 
launched  in  America  by  a community 
church.  As  soon  as  the  plans  are  com- 
pleted, they  will  be  offered  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  The  Community 
Churchman. 

Work  on  Future  Program  of  Church 

Park  Ridge,  111.,  community  church  has 
held  two  meetings  of  a special  committee 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  future  pro- 
gram of  the  church.  The  remaining  debt 
on  the  Comminiity  House  must  be  secured, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  this  shall  be  com- 
bined with  a movement  for  a new  church 
edifice.  Buying  the  early  autumn  the  com- 
mittee will  hope  to  complete  the  program 
which  will  be  offered  to  the  church  for 
consideration.  Two  important  gifts  to  the 
building  fund  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year,  contingent  on  a new  church. 


IOWA  NOTES 

Tlie  missionary  society  of  Union,  la., 
Federated  Church  held  a very  successful 
flower  show  in  the  church  basement  on 
Friday,  August  16.  Over  seventy  bouquets 
of  flowers,  raised  locally  were  exhibited. 
A miscellaneous  prograin  was  given  in 
the  evening,  also  a special  talk  on  flower 
raising.  The  treasury  was  enriched  near- 
ly twenty  dollars  through  the  sale  of  re- 
freshments and  flowers. 

The  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Conference  of 
Community  Churches  is  prepared  to  make 
recommendations  to  any  church  desiring 
a pastor,  as  we  have  several  ministers 
listed  who  are  available  for  such  pastor- 
ates. Write  J.  P.  Johnson,  Union,  Iowa. 

First  Federated  Church,  of  Des  Moines, 
sponsored  a big  Community  Picnic  on  La- 
bor Day  at  State  Park.  Contests,  fish- 
ing, and  a program  of  sports  were  in- 
cluded in  the  program. 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 

Plans  are  going  forward  for  the  eighth 
annual  conference  of  Union,  Community 
and  Federated  churches  of  Iowa  which  will 
be  held  at  the  First  Federated  church,  in 
Des  Moines,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
October  10  and  11.  This  conference  will 
be  devoted  very  largely  to  the  needs  of 
the  rural  and  suburban  churches  of 
Iowa.  Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  the  host 
church,  and  J.  R.  Hargreaves,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers, are  making  up  the  program  for  the 
conference.  Programs  \vill  be  sent  out 
to  all  churches  listed,  and  to  those  who 
request  them,  as^soon  as  they  are  avail- 
able. 

The  past  month  has  been  vacation 
month  and  thereby  a letting  up  of  ac- 
tivities in  many  of  our  churches.  With 
the  opening  of  school  September  2,  church 
aetivittes  will  then  take  on  a new  lease 
of  life. 

It  is  reported,  through  the  daily  press 
that  six  of  the  downtown  churches  in  the 
city  of  Des  Moines  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  forming  a union  church. 
At  least  two  meetings  have  been  held  and 
committees  are  working  on  the  project. 
The  move  will  be  watched  wfith  interest 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work. 

A conference  was  held  in  Eldora,  Iowa, 
during  the  month  of  August  between  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Con- 
ference, and  Pres.  J.  W.  Dickman,  of  Up- 
per Iowa  University,  Fayette,  which  may 
eventually  work  out  to  the  good  of  ail 
coneern>l.  This  old  established  school 
is  now  an  independent  Christian  college, 
and  is  extending  the  same  recognition  to 
community  churches  and  their  organiza- 
tion as  to  any  of  the  regularly  establish- 
ed denominations.  The  school  will  be 
represented  at  the  coming  annual  confer- 
ence. 

— J.  P.  Johnson. 


OHIO  NEWS 

Richfield  Federated  church  has  called 
E.  R.  Cochran  as  pastor,  and  he  began  his 
work  July  28.  Mr.  Cochran  comes  from 
Iowa,  where  his  previous  pastorates  have 
been  in  both  the  Methodist  and  the  Con- 
gregational churches. 

Ralph  Auten  has  been  called  to  commu- 


nity church  of  Kipton,  Ohio.  He  has  fol- 
lowed Kenneth  C.  Bunker.  The  church  at 
Kipton  plans  a full  summer  program  of 
services,  and  look  forward  to  a larger 
work  this  fall.  Plans  are  being  made  to 
redecorate  the  church  this  fall  so  that  it 
will  be  of  the  best  service. 

H.  M.  Hale,  pastor  of  the  growing  church 
in  Solon,  Ohio,  finds  that  the  time  does 
not  come  for  a minister  to  have  a vaca- 
tion. He  spends  a part  of  the  vacation 
time  in  helping  the  people  of  his  commu- 
nity to  adjust  their  property  problem. 
The  federated  church  of  Solon  is  composed 
of  the  Disciples  church  and  the  Presby- 
terian church.  Both  properties  have  the 
reverting  clause  in  the  deed,  when  not 
used  for  church  purposes.  The  present 
plans  are  to  federate  the  properties,  im- 
prove the  Presbyterian  church  building  so 
that  it  w'ill  be  modern,  and  use  the  Dis- 
ciples church  for  community  purposes.  Mr. 
Hale  has  had  a very  hard  place  to  work, 
but  is  making  headway  in  laying  a real 
foundation  for  future  w'ork. 

Federated  church,  of  Chagrin  Falls,  has 
had  a good  attendance  in  the  Bible  school 
and  the  church  for  this  summer.  Five 
adults  were  received  into  the  church  on 
communion  Sunday  the  first  of  July.  Mr. 
Counts,  the  pastor,  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Geauga  County  at  Chesterland 
on  a recent  Sunday  evening. 

— Gilbert  Counts,  Reporter. 
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Ministers  are  urged  to  send  annual  reports,  church 
calendars,  clippings  from  town  papers,  and  other  materi- 
als from  which  news  may  be  extracted  for  our  church 
news  department. 


OUR  CHILDREN’S  READING 


We  ought  to  -know  about  the  books  our  children  read.  A 
librarian  will  help  us  know  what  are  the  best  books  available.  In 
most  schools  our  children  are  well-guided.  Often  we  can  stimulate 
the  choice  of  the  better  books  by  means  of  approvals  and  re- 
wards. We  may  be  disconcerted  at  the  mounting  numbers  of 
sensational  serials  and  low  level  magazines.  But  we  can  keep  our 
children  from  poor  literature  as  we  expose  them  to  good  litera- 
ture and  as  we  make  wholesome  interests  more  attractive.  Don’t 
tell  the  girl  of  ten  she  must  not  read  the  serial  in  the  newspaper, 
or  you  may  make  her  more  sure  to  read  it  and  teach  her  to  de- 
ceive. Ask  her  not  to  do  so.  If  a reward  will  help  divert  her 
use  it.  Perhaps  the  puzzles  and  the  comic  strips  do  more  than  all 
things  else  to  keep  the  child  from  reading  what  is  undesirable  in 
the  newspaper.  The  sport  pages  are  wholesome.  Older  children 
who  have  athletic  interest  will  read  them.  We  parents  can  stimu- 
late such  interest.  Good  children’s  magazines  also  protect  our 
children  from  bad  reading. 

FAMILY  RECREATION 

Let  us  provide  and  join  in  home  games  such  as  crokonole, 
parchesi,  checkers,  pit,  dominoes,  and  flinch,  and  invite  the  play- 
mates of  our  children  to  join  in  the  games.  Let  us  make  our 
home  a welcome  place  for  all  our  children’s  friends.  When  we 
play  with  the  little  children  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  win  too 
often.  We  want  them  early  to  accept  defeat  without  sorrow  and 
despair  and  to  win  without  becoming  “cocky”.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  teach  sportsmanship  than  through  the  family  fire- 
side games. 


In  April  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
a Negro  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  Louis 
Lorenzo  Redding,  is  the  successful  applicant,  and  he  writes  to  us 
that  “women,  Jews  and  Negroes”  were  long  proscribed  by  the 
Delaware  bar.  Women  and  Jews  broke  in  some  time  ago. 

» « * » ;■  * 


Mordeeai  Wyatt  Johnson,  first  Negro  president  of  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  awarded  the  fifteenth 
Spingarn  Medal  for  1928  for  his  successful  administration  and  for 
his  achievement  of  obtaining  legislation  by  which  Howard  Univer- 
sity becomes  a recognized  institution  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  , j 
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STARVING  PROPHETS 

By  Orvis  F.  Jordan. 


Hunger  was  reflected  in  the  gaunt  face  of  a minister 
as  he  stood  in  a union  meeting  to  voice  his  sentiments 
on  church  union.  His  coat  was  frayed  at  the  cuffs,  his 
shirt  had  been  mended,  but  a simple  dignity  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  hearers.  He  was  willing  to  resign  and 
clear  the  field  for  consolidation.  What  will  become  of 
him?  I do  not  know.  Nothing  much  worse  can  happen  to 
_ him  than  has  happened  already.  I hope  he  will  be  the 
minister  of  the  union  church. 

In  the  home  of  a layman  that  evening  I had  learned 
the  story  of  this  minister.  A Congregationalist  of  the 
old  school,  his  sermons  may  have  been  a little  over  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  folks.  But  even  those  who  could 
not  follow  him,  respected  him.  The  members  of  his  fam- 
ily had  died  one  by  one  until  now  he  is  a lonely  widower 
of  60.  He  has  been  cooking  his  meals  for  a year.  His 
salary  was  only  a few  hundred  dollars,  and  the  payments 
have  not  been  kept  up.  “I  know  that  man  is  hungry,” 
said  my  host,  “but  he  is  too  proiid  to  let  anybody  know.” 

Why  should  a Christian  minister  be  hungry  in  the 
Corn  Belt  of  Iowa?  Not  because  country  people  have 
hard  hearts.  It  is  the  system.  Here  is  a little  town  of  300 
or  400  population.  Three  churches  have  waged  a war 
with  one  another  for  half  a century.  The  last  Methodist 
minister  there  became  a nervous  wreck.  The  strain  of 
meeting  demands  from  above  for  results  in  a situation 
where  no  results  were  possible  ended  his  career.  An  Evan- 
gelical minister  drives  in  occasionally  to  preach.  I asked 
him  what  the  difference  was  between  an  Evangelical  and 
a Methodist.  “Not  any,”  he  promptly  replied.  “They 
have  practically  the  same  creed  and  the  same  discipline.” 

So  the  only  local  minister  there  has  been  starving. 
The  church  money  of  the  town  has  been  given  to  three 
janitors,  has  helped  pay  three  coal  bills  and  three  repair 
bills. 

The  plight  of  this  man  of  God  opened  my  eyes  to 
some  things  going  on  in  America  so  quietly  that  busy  peo- 
ple have  scarcely  noticed.  For  instance  here  is  a shoe 
maker.  He  sits  all  day  pegging  shoes.  That  man  once 
was  a successful  minister.  A Bulgarian  by  birth,  he  went 
to  a college  in  London  and  made  ready  to  preach.  His 
denomination  set  him  to  work  in  a Bulgarian  group  in 
this  country.  He  taught  English  in  a night  school.  Six- 
ty converts  to  the  Protestant  faith  were  gathered  in  a 
little  church. 

^ Then  he  began  to  slip.  The  children  had  increased 
until  there  were  eight.  The  minister,  to  save  money, 
lived  in  a wretched  house.  His  wife  became  ill  with 
tuberculosis,  and  died.  Now  he  was  both  father  and 
mother.  On  top  of  these  calamities  came  a notice  from 
the  church  mission  board  that  they  were  obtaining  a new 
minister.  He  no  longer  would  be  needed.  This  denomina- 
tion had  just  one  Bulgarian  cluirch  in  America. 

He  might  have  gone  to  another  denomination,  but  he 
was  loyal  to  the  one  he  served.  He  accepted  his  retire- 
ment, and  now  he  pegs  his  shoes  day  by  day.  But  for 
the  denominational  system  he  would  be  making  good 
Americans  out  of  immigrants ; and  good  Christians  out  of 
homeless  men  who  otherwise  will  become  castaways. 

Why  have  more  than  100,000  preachers’  wives  re- 


mained silent  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century?  They 
have  no  labor  union,  or  they  would  have  been  on  a strike 
long  ago.  Many  of  these  women  are  college  graduates. 
They  are  the  kindly  critics  of  the  ministers’  sermons. 
They  smooth  out  the  rough  places  in  the  Aid  society. 
They  sing  in  the  choir  and  teach  in  the  Sunday  school. 
In  more  than  one  little  town  such  a woman  is  the  first 
lady  in  the  community  in  brains  and  culture.  But  she 
wears  the  second  hand  clothes  she  gets  from  the  deacon’s 
wife,  and  worst  of  all,  everybody  knows.  She  patches 
her  children’s  clothes  long  after  they  should  be  thrown 
away.  And  she  wastes  time  in  this  futile  labor  that 
should  be  given  to  the  community  good.  It  is  a bad  in- 
vestment for  the  churches  in  a little  town  to  keep  the 
most  talented  women  of  the  town  on  unproductive  labor. 
This  would  not  be  so  if  religious  competition  did  not  make 
all  the  ministers  poor. 

At  a church  convention  some  time  ago  I met  an  old 
college  mate.  He  was  a good  student.  He  could  read 
Greek  with  fluency.  We  had  looked  forward  to  a bril- 
liant career  for  him.  He  still  is  in  the  rural  field,  but  not 
giving  that  conspicuous  rural  service  which  is  making 
some  men  known  across  the  nation.  I must  tell  the 
truth  about  him.  He  has  grown  decidedly  crotchety  and 
narrow-minded.  I sat  down  to  talk  with  him.  He  had 
read  none  of  the  great  religious  books  published  during 
the  last  10  years,  a period  in  which  the  literature  of  re- 
ligion has  been  more  enriched  than  during  any  50  years 
before  in  America’s  history. 

“My  dear  Steifer, ” said  I,  “why  don’t  you  buy 
yourself  some  books?”  Something  very  like  moisture 
came  into  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  me.  “I’ll  tell  you  the 
truth,”  he  said.  “I  cannot  afford  them.” 

Bitter  complaints  are  voiced  in  the  press  of  America 
about  the  narrowness  of  ministers.  When  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  up  to  a few  years  ago  the  average  minis- 
terial salary  in  America  was  $600  a year,  that  should 
tell  the  story.  No  fire  ever  burns  without  fresh  fuel.  No 
brain  can  do  its  best  without  being  challenged  by  other 
brains.  The  stomachs  of  some  ministers  are  starved. 
That  is  tragic  enough.  But  more  tragic  still  is  it  to  meet 
a starved  mind  which,  for  lack  of  contacts  with  literature, 
conventions  and  other  stimuli,  is  now  dry  and  ready  to 
blow  away.  Here  is  economic  determinism  of  the  most 
deadly  sort.  The  narrow-minded  minister  defends  de- 
nominationalism ; and  denominationalism  with  its  pro- 
verty  in  material  re.sources  makes  narrow-mindedness. 
Both  ministers  and  people  are  victims  of  such  a system. 

The  biggest  loss  in  some  ways  re.sulting  from  starv- 
ing preachers  is  that  of  their  children.  I know  a minis- 
ter who  wants  one  of  his  boys  to  stand  behind  the  sacred 
desk  some  day.  One  day  he  queried  Philip:  “Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  preach  some  day,  my  boy?”  “Not  after  the 
way  I have  seen  you  treated,  dad,”  he  promptly  replied. 

A study  of  “Who’s  Who”  shows  that  the  great  men 
of  America  are  ministers’  sons  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
The  tradition  that  a minister’s  son  is  no  good  is  quite  con- 
trary to  the  facts  revealed  in  biographical  study.  Min- 
isters want  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  college. 
Few  are  able  to  do  so.  The  full  time  minister  in  a coun- 
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try  town  thinks  he  is  well  paid  if  he  gets  a house  and 
$1,500  a year.  It  costs  $1,000  to  keep  a boy  in  some  col- 
leges. Where  is  there  any  chance  to  educate  children  on 
such  a salary? 

And  often  the  church  people  do  not  care.  There  is 
a retired  Methodist  minister  in  a western  state.  He 
broke  at  the  age  of  50,  and  never  can  preach  again.  His 
denomination  has  the  most  liberal  pension  system  in 
America.  He  gets  between  $900  and  $1,000  a year.  There 
are  five  in  the  family.  I started  to  get  up  a purse  for  him 
for  I knew  what  a salary  like  that  mmant.  “Why,  he  is 
getting  along  all  right,”  a well-to-do  churchman  pro- 
tested. “His  wife  and  children  are  all  working  and  they 
have  money  enough.”  Money  enough  to  eat  and  pay 
rent.  But  not  money  enough  to  educate  three  beautiful 
children.  This  specter  hangs  over  thousands  of  manses 
in  America.  How  can  the  children  ever  be  educated?  It 
will  be  America’s  loss  if  they  are  not.  They  might  be 
better  ministers  than  their  fathers  were,  by  growing  up  in 
the  manse. 

People  wonder  at  ministers  going  into  business.  Here 
is  a man  selling  oil  stock.  He  is  not  expert  in  business. 
He  does  not  know  that  his  clients  will  lose.  There  is  an 
outcry  against  him  when  his  project  goes  on  the  rocks. 
Here  is  another  man  sending  out  circulars  on  real  es- 
tate. Behind  him  is  some  clever  shark  who  trades  on  a 
minister’s  name  to  get  his  shady  proposition  across.  These 
men  are  more  than  100  per  cent  loss.  They  shake  the 
faith  of  the  whole  community  in  the  character  of  minis- 
ters, and  the  reality  of  religion.  But  back  of  this  tragedy 


is  the  underpaid  ministry. 

The  church  is  the  meanest  employer  of  labor  in 
America.  She  has  noble  ideals  as  these  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Federal  Council  of  churches.  These  ideals 
include  not  only  a living  wage,  but  as  large  a wage  as  the 
industry  will  afford.  The  church  through  the  social  Ser- 
vice Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  has  openly 
championed  the  cause  of  strikers  in  coal  mines  and  steel 
mills.  Not  one  of  these  striking  groups  has  had  as  low  an 
average  wage  as  the  ministers  of  America ! The  church 
has  her  righteous  testimony  on  low  wages  and  bad  work- 
ing conditions  discounted  by  her  practice  in  the  treatment 
of  her  paid  workers. 

Meanwhile  the  road  out  is  simple.  Hundreds  of 
communities  in  America  have  shown  the  way.  From 
$2,500  to  $3,000  is  being  paid  in  small  towns  when  ev- 
erybody is  together  in  religion.  Here  is  the  way  the  pres- 
ident of  a chamber  of  commerce  of  a town  of  800  in  Illi- 
nois summed  it  up : “We  have  four  Protestant  churches 
that  are  raising  over  $6,000  in  this  community.  If  we 
consolidated  our  churches,  we  could  pay  one  minister  $3,- 
000  and  a house.  We  could  spend  $500  a year  for  music 
and  $500  a year  on  a recreation  program,  where  we  spend 
nothing  on  these  items  now.  And  we  would  have  five 
times  as  much  money  for  missions  as  our  four  churches 
ever  had  under  the  old  system.  Some  of  our  churches 
have  been  taking  missionary  money  instead  of  giving  it.” 

We  cannot  have  a moral,  spiritually  alert  citizen- 
ship under  physically  hungry  and  mentally  starved  min- 
isters. . - , ,, 


LATHER  AND  BLADE 

By  Cliff  Titus. 


A parable  by  the  well  known  “Safed  the  Sage”  tells 
of  a man  who  rose  in  the  morning,  took  his  bath,  put  on 
a clean  suit  of  B.  V.  D.’s  and  prepared  to  shave.  He 
obtained  hot  water  and  soap  and  lathered  his  face  and 
rubbed  the  lather  in  with  his  fingers,  and  lathered  his 
face  yet  again.  And  he  smiled  and  said  to  himself,  “Now 
will  I shave.” 

And  he  took  out  his  safety  razor  and  found  that  he 
had  no  blades.  And  he  stood  there,  not  all  dressed  up 
and  no  place  to  go,  but  all  lathered  up,  and  nothing 
wherewith  to  shave. 

This  parable  describes  so  many  situations  in  life.  So 
many  worthy  enterprises  get  all  worked  up  and  then 
lack  the  ability  to  carry  through.  So  many  individuals 
get  right  up  to  the  mark  and  then  lack  the  will  and  the 
push  to  go  over. 

Right  now  the  churches  are  all  worked  up  about 
Christian  unity.  Never  was  there  so  much  talk  about  it. 
Never  so  many  resolutions.  It  seems  that  there  has  been 
plenty  of  hot  water  and  soap  and  rubbing  in  and  that 
there  is  ample  lather.  In  fact  the  need  of  unity  is  being 
rubbed  in  on  every  side.  The  question  is,  will  the  church- 
es follow  through? 

Every  argument  in  favor  of  division  has  been  thor- 
oughly and  definitely  over-come.  Any  religion  these 
days  which  raises  its  voice  in  favor  of  division  has  more 
nerve  than  judgment.  In  fact  there  are  no  arguments  for 
division,  such  so-called  arguments  are  nothing  more  than 
apologies.  \j 

The  lather  is  all  worked  up,  now  have  we  the  cour- 
age to  go  on  and  shave?  Are  we  preachers  going  to  be 
big  enough  to  push  this  union  enterprise  even  at  the 
risk  of  our  own  jobs?  Are  secretaries  and  superintend- 
ents and  bishops  going  to  be  big  enough  to  help  unity 


along  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  own  prestige?  Are 
individual  Christians  who  believe  in  unity  going  to  be 
big  enough  and  courageous  enough  to  go  ahead  and 
make  the  step  toward  unity? 

Or  are  we  just  going  on,  bound  by  tradition  and 
fear  and  other  ties  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
religious  convictions? 

One  more  thing  about  this  man  who  was  all  lathered 
up  but  could  not  shave:  He  went  down-stairs  and  com- 
plained of  the  coffee.  And  a lot  of  church  leaders  are 
trying  to  hold  on  to  out-worn  denominational  systems 
and  then  blaming  their  lack  of  success  on  something,  or 
some  one,  else. 

The  parable  closes:  “And  thus  I prophesy  unto  men, 
saying,  It  is  vain  that  ye  work  yourselves  and  your  soap 
into  a lather  unless  ye  be  prepared  to  shave.  Wherefore, 
when  thou  undertakest  any  grave  matter,  consider  not 
only  whether  thou  hast  hot  water,  for  it  is  possible  to 
shave  with  cold,  nor  whether  thou  hast  soap  only,  for  in 
an  emergency  one  may  shave  without  soap,  but  whether 
thou  hast  the  Keen  and  Well  Tempered  and  Finely  Sharp- 
ened Blade.  Otherwise  shalt  thou  be  of  those  who  are 
well  lathered  but  unshaven.  And  if  thou  be  of  those, 
see  to  it  thou  complain  not  of  the  Coffee.” 


CHOICE 

Better  a scar  to  show  the  arrow  came 

Than  to  go  through  life  unscratched  by  any  mark ; 

Better  the  ashes  eloquent  of  fiame 

Than  to  have  the  spirit’s  hearth  forever  dark. 

Better  to  lose  than  miss  the  chance  of  gain. 

Better  a broken  than  a rusted  knife ! 

Better  to  know  love,  even  as  a pain. 

Than  meeting  death,  all  unaware  of  life. 

— Elinor  Lennen. 
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THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  JESUS’  RELIGION 

By  Rev.  Orvis  F.  Jordan 


Traders  report  that  up  in  the  Arctic  circle  they  can 
often  drive  good  bargains  with  the  Eskimos.  A box  of 
gumdrops  might  buy  a bear-skin  from  some  poor  hunter 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  world’s  markets.  This 
seems  absurd  to  us.  But  to  a certain  extent  we  all  make 
mistakes  about  values.  Here  is  a rich  old  man,  who  de- 
clares that  his  money  was  not  worth  what  it  cost  him. 
He  was  so  busy  making  it  that  he  lost  the  capacity  to  en- 
joy the  things  that  it  will  buy.  Or  here  is  a scholar  who 
broke  his  health  to  get  a doctor’s  degree.  He  knows  all 
about  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  language,  or  has  written  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  grasshoppers.  Scholarship  is  good, 
but  not  that  good. 

This  false  sense  of  value  enters  the  religious  field 
too.  In  Jesus’  day.  He  saw  men  busy  from  morning  to 
night  with  ritual.  They  did  not  eat  without  baptisms  of 
cups,  pans  and  vessels.  The  ceremonial  washing  of 
hands  must  be  added  to  physical  cleansing.  Perhaps  the 
man  about  to  dine  had  touched  a dead  gnat ! If  so,  he  was 
ceremonially  unclean.  The  man  who  tithed  mint,  anise 
and  cummin,  vegetables  of  low  value — might  afterwards 
rob  widows.  A man  might  give  a gift  to  the  temple  only 
to  be  rid  of  the  care  of  his  aged  parents.  This  false  sense 
of  values  made  much  of  the  religion  of  Jesus’  day  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Great  Teacher. 

And  is  not  just  this  kind  of  thing  prevalent  today? 
I once  knew  an  every-Sunday  attendant  at  church  who 
had  made  a lot  of  money  foreclosing  mortgages  on  poor 
farmers.  He  had  never  done  a single  illegal  thing.  But 
he  had  pursued  his  legal  rights  with  a skill  and  ruthless- 
ness that  had  made  a whole  community  hate  him.  His 
profession  of  religion  made  many  think  that  religion  had 
but  little  to  do  with  good-will  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

I have  seen  religious  people  who  went  around  with  a 
chip  on  the  shoulder,  always  seeking  religious  debate. 
For  them,  a doctrine  or  a ceremony  or  a form  of  religious 
organization  was  of  greater  importance  than  anything 
else  in  Christ’s  religion.  Their  debates  were  often  in 
ill-temper.  Had  they  not  failed  to  find  the  “big  thing’’ 
in  the  religion  of  the  Master? 

Not  only  individuals,  but  churches,  may  lose  the 
vision  of  what  Christ’s  religion  is  all  about.  It  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  budgets,  or  numerical  increase 
of  congregations,  nor  with  the  multiplication  of  eccles- 
iastical machinery.  A church  may  have  the  enthusiasm  of 
a Kiwanis  Club  and  the  social  standing  of  the  local  coun- 
try club;  it  may  have  money  in  the  bank,  and  be  called 
“the  best  church  in  town’’;  and  yet  it  may  sometimes 
miss  what  Jesus  called  the  “greatest  thing’’  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible,  the  thing  on  which  rested  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

This  big  central  thing  is  the  practice  of  the  life  of 
love.  On  this  both  Jesus  and  Paul  agreed.  One  might 
read  the  Roman  letter  and  be  tempted  to  believe  that 
Paul  would  say  “the  greatest  thing  in  all  the  world  is 
faith.’’  It  is  a great  thing.  But  he  tells  us  in  his  great 
hymn  to  love,  “Now  abideth  faith,  and  hope  and  love; 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.’’  And  John  agrees  with 
this  idea.  He  insists  that  the  man  who  professes  to  love 
God  but  who  hates  his  brother,  is  a liar.  Love  must  be 
whole.  Worship  without  good-will  to  our  neighbors  is 
empty  mockery. 

The  life  of  love  Jesus  divides  into  two  parts.  There 
is  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbor.  In  real- 
ity, one  can  not  successfully  practice  either  without  the 


other.  But  they  are  convenient  ways  of  thinking  of  the 
one  mode  of  life  under  two  aspects. 

Every  father  knows  what  it  would  mean  to  have  a 
selfish  and  ungrateful  son.  Here  is  the  boy  who  is  nursed 
by  a fond  mother  through  helpless  infancy.  He  is  given 
a beautiful  home  and  all  possible  joys  of  childhood.  He  is 
sent  away  to  college,  and  by  reason  of  superior  training, 
eclipses  the  career  of  his  father  and  mother.  In  his  race 
for  wealth  and  position,  the  old  folks  at  home  are  forgot- 
ten. Parents  suffer  under  such  neglect.  But  where  there 
is  one  case  like  this,  there  are  a hundred  where  the  Heav- 
enly Father  has  been  forgotten  and  His  altars  forsaken. 
The  “love  of  God’’  is  not  so  common  that  we  may  take 
it  as  a matter  of  course. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  love  God  without  believing  that 
God  exists.  In  a nationally  circulated  magazine  is  a 
strange  religious  confession  of  a man  who  claims  that 
scientific  thinking  has  upset  his  fundamental  beliefs  m 
God,  sin  and  immortality.  He  gropes  his  way  in  spiritual 
darkness.  I mention  him  and  his  article  only  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  thousands  like  him.  A para- 
lyzing agnosticism  has  brought  an  end  to  childhood’s 
faith,  but  has  not  made  way  for  the  sturdy  conviction  of 
religious  maturity. 

Some  people  fear  God.  They  have  not  found  out 
yet  that  “perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.’’  I shall  not  say 
that  there  is  no  place  in  human  experience  for  fear.  When 
one’s  only  feeling  toward  God  is  fear,  one  still  lives  the 
jungle  religion.  There,  men  and  women  find  evil  spirits 
in  bushes  and  trees  and  placate  them,  and  some  people 
feel  much  this  way  about  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  enough  in  their  thinking  to  escape  His  pun- 
ishments. They  have  not  yet  achieved  the  joy  of  con- 
scious companionship  with  Him. 

Jesus  lived  in  an  age  when  there  was  more  evil  than 
in  our  world,  perhaps.  In  those  days  people  actually 
starved  to  death.  Immorality  and  gladiatorial  shows 
might  be  seen  from  a Roman  amphitheater.  Race  hatred 
was  keener  than  in  our  own  day.  Human  slavery,  in- 
justice of  every  kind  were  in  that  ancient  wmrld.  Jesus 
was  able  to  see  beyond  the  evil  of  His  immediate  en- 
vironment. He  found  in  human  society  and  human  lifo 
a force,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteousness.  He 
believed  that  the  heart  of  the  universe  is  kind.  And  that 
heart  of  the  universe  was  for  Him  a personal  one — our 
Heavenly  Father. 

If  we  are  to  love  God,  we  must  love  Him  with  our 
minds.  I hear  much  vague  talk  about  worshiping  God 
on  the  golf  grounds  or  in  a forest.  It  is  possible,  but  not 
very  common,  1 fear.  For  thousands  of  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  find  God.  The  choicest  souls  have  testified 
that  they  find  Him  best  in  worship.  I might  pray  in  yon- 
der country  club.  But  it  is  easier  in  the  church,  with 
the  beautiful  altar,  the  sweet-singing  choir  and  the 
preacher.  They  all  help  me  on  my  way  to  the  love  cf 
God,  and  particularly  does  the  preacher  help  who  gives 
me  foundation  for  my  faith  in  God  and  content  to  that 
faith.  The  church  and  its  worship  helps  me  to  worship 
God  with  my  mind. 

But  we  must  worship  Him  with  our  hearts  as  well. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  skepticism  about  enthusiasm  in 
the  world.  The  cold  light  of  reason  has  been  praised. 
The  warm  fire  on  the  heart’s  altar  is  neglected  by  many. 
To  say  of  any  man  that  he  is  not  emotional  is  to  misun- 
derstand life.  Beat  the  war-drum  and  see  whether  there 
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is  not  emotion  left  in  the  world.  Go  to  a wedding,  or  to  a 
football  game  or  to  the  wheat  pit.  Some  psychologists 
would  have  us  believe  that  we  never  act  on  any  belief  un- 
til we  feel  it.  It  is  true  to  all  religious  history  to  say 
that  we  must  worship  God  with  our  hearts  as  well  as  our 
minds. 

But  to  love  God  must  mean  to  love  His  friends.  It 
means  to  share  His  great  concern  for  the  souls  of  all 
the  world.  I once  knew  a woman  who  boasted  that  she 
had  only  six  friends.  She  w'anted  me  to  believe  that  she 
was  a very  exclusive  society  lady.  It  was  interesting  to 
find  out  that  she  began  life  in  a humble  station,  and  that 
her  only  claim  to  such  social  eminence  was  the  fact  that 
her  husband  had  made  some  money.  I think  she  was 
unusual.  Most  people  would  not  wish  to  boast  that  they 
had  only  six  friends ! But  most  of  us  do  that  we  do  not 
like.  These  may  be  of  a different  race,  or  of  a different 
religious  denomination,  or  of  a different  occupation. 
Such  judgments  are  very  common  in  a world  that  has 
had  its  heart-love  poisoned  by  war. 

Jesus  did  not  leave  any  doubt  as  to  whom  He  meant 
when  He  spoke  of  “our  neighbor.”  He  told  the  wonder- 
ful story  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  A man  went  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves  who  stripped 
him  and  wounded  him  and  left  him  bleeding  and  dying. 
A priest  saw  him  and  “passed  him  by”.  A moving-pic- 
ture man  asked  me  once  why  the  priest  passed  by.  He 
wanted  to  interpret  this  man  on  the  screen.  Perhaps  the 
priest  was  hurrying  to  perform  some  act  of  worship.  He 
doubtless  would  have  argued  that  his  ceremonies  were 
of  more  importance  than  the  saving  of  an  individual,  so  he 
“passed  by  on  the  other  side.”  The  Levite,  who  helps  the 
priest,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  other  than  follow 
his  superior.  Both  failed  to  help  a man  of  their  own  coun- 
try and  of  their  own  religion.  In  a pageant  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  that  I saw  once,  the  man  of  Samaria  hesitates 
in  the  presence  of  his  human  duty.  The  wounded  man 
is  the  enemy  of  Samaria.  Perhaps  he  were  better  dead. 
He  did  not  worship  at  the  right  place,  or  in  the  right  way. 
Perhaps  such  a heretic  did  not  deserve  to  live.  But  the 
Samaritan  feels  sorry  for  the  Jew.  After  all,  the  poor 
wounded  Jew  is  his  brother!  He  goes  to  the  task  of  sav- 
ing his  life,  spending  time  and  money  on  one  who  is  a 
potential  enemy.  So  Jesus  taught  a quibbling  lawj'er 
what  He  meant  when  He  talked  about  “our  neighbor”. 

The  New  Testament  religion  is  clear  in  its  ideals  of 
universal  brotherhood.  Peter  sees  the  vision  of  the  un- 
clean animals  on  a sheet.  He  is  told  not  to  call  anything 
unclean  that  God  has  cleansed.  Neither  race,  nor  previous 
religious  affiliations,  nor  occupation,  nor  education  should 
be  a barrier  to  the  practice  of  the  neighborly  life,  of  good- 
will toward  others. 

People  have  often  professed  to  me  their  utter  inabil- 
ity to  love  some  enemy  of  theirs.  They  remind  me  of 
the  misdeeds  of  this  enemy.  How  can  we  love  one  who 
acts  in  this  fashion?  But  this  does  not  quite  follow.  Our 
children  commit  misdeeds.  We  love  them  even  while  we 
discipline  them.  Our  friends  commit  misdeeds.  But  we 
overlook  tUe  evil  of  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  good. 
With  an  enemy,  we  concentrated  our  minds  on  his  evil ; 
with  a friend,  we  think  exclusively  of  his  good.  To  know 
a man  is  usually  to  forgive  him. 

Just  think  of  the  various  excuses  we  can  reasonably 
make  for  people  who  do  unlovely  things.  There  are  a lot 
of  people  who  are  physically  sick.  There  are  others  who, 
without  being  insane,  have  queer  twists  and  turns  in  their 
mental  make-up.  There  is  the  paranoiac,  for  instance. 
He  is  chronically  suspicious.  Yet  he  is  often  a good  busi- 
ness man.  Even  his  wife  never  understands  him,  for  he 


has  strange  ways.  But  for  all  that,  he  may  have  a core 
of  goodness  in  him. 

The  practice  of  the  spirit  of  good-will  will  bring 
sympathy  and  cooperation  into  all  of  our  human  relation- 
ships. It  would  end  the  evil  of  divorce.  It  would  abolish 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  It  would  stop  war.  Is  there  any 
good  thing  that  we  want  in  human  society  which  would 
not  come,  were  the  world  willing  to  follow  Jesus  in  the 
thing  which  He  says  is  the  cornerstone  of  His  religion? 

Yet,  there  are  many  who  find  grave  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  adopting  this  attitude  of  Jesus.  We  inherit 
natures  that  have  long  shown  themselves  in  selfishness 
greed  and  conflict.  Can  human  nature  be  made  over 
again?  Is  it  possible  to  teach  a wolf  the  way  of  the  lit- 
tle child? 

If  I did  not  believe  that  human  nature  could  be  made 
over  again,  I would  never  preach  another  sermon!  I 
have  seen  it  made  over  again.  Jesus  told  us  it  must  be 
made  over.  “Ye  must  be  born  again.”  We  need  not 
despair  of  bringing  about  such  changes  in  human  nature 
through  the  practice  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  that  our 
world  will  be  made  as  different  in  its  spirit  as  in  its  ma- 
terial machinery.  We  ride  in  automobiles  and  we  fly  in 
the  air.  That  is  humanity’s  protest  against  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  space.  One  day,  in  spiritual  things  we 
shall  ride  where  once  we  walked.  And  in  that  coming 
time  we  shall  realize  the  great  transformation  implied  in 
Jesus’  words  when  He  praclaimed  Love  to  God  and  to 
our  fellowmen  as  the  greatest  thingin  the  world,  the  heart 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  life  of  His  message. 


PERSONAL  RELIGION 

Ah,  this  famine  of  love!  How  it  saddens  my  soul! 

I stand  against  all  learning,  all  institutions,  all  gov- 
ernments, all  arts,  all  religions,  which  reject  love.  I pro- 
test against  every  so-called  church  which  preaches  faith 
and  fails  to  love.  I oppose  the  politicians  who  rely  on 
force  and  know  nothing  about  love. 

Through  love  all  things  are  born  again.  Love  alone 
is  all-powerful.  Love  creates,  rears,  leads.  Love  alone  is 
eternal.  Love  created  the  world  and  love  maintains  the 
world.  Love  is  the  very  essence  of  God. 

If  any  man  desires  me  to  revere  him,  let  him  offer 
me  love.  To  the  loving  I shall  grudge  no  word  of  rev- 
erent praise.  Even  if  his  love  be  but  imperfect,  for  me 
it  is  a revelation  and  a way  leading  me  toward  God. 

Where  Love  is,  there  is  God. 

— Toyohiko  Kagawa. 


THE  STATE  MEETINGS 


A number  of  states  that  have  never  had  a state  meet- 
ing of  community  church  forces  will  have  such  meetings 
this  fall.  This  fellowship  will  be  an  enrichment  and 
encouragement  to  every  church  worker  that  attends. 
Watch  carefully  for  the  announcements  of  these  meetings 
and  plan  to  attend.  They  will  all  be  open  to  laymen  as 
well  as  ministers. 


The  Community  Church  Workers  will  provide  any 
church  making  a contribution  to  its  work  one  annual  sub- 
scription to  the  paper  for  each  five  dollars  of  contribu- 
tion. This  organization  is  now  recognized  as  a most  val- 
uable agency  of  home  missions  activity. 

* * * * 

Ministers  desiring  to  announce  themselves  ready  for 
employment  may  use  one  inch  of  space  on  the  wide  col- 
umns for  $1.75.  The  same  rate  is  offered  to  churches 
seeking  a minister. 
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EDITORIALS 


MEDICINE  FOR  SICK  CHURCHES 

From  all  over  America  comes  the  complaint  that 
protestant  churches  are  sick.  The  magazine  writers,  de- 
tecting the  discouragement  of  the  people,  have  undertak- 
en an  analysis  of  the  trouble.  Such  an  article  as  that  in 
October  Scribner’s  on  “The  Catholic  Advantage”  is  typi- 
cal of  the  tone  of  these  articles.  The  Methodist  confer- 
ence in  central  Illinois  reports  a loss  of  membership  of 
several  thousand  which  impelled  Bishop  Blake  to  exhort 
ministers  to  give  more  attention  to  holding  the  members 
they  have  rather  than  to  rush  so  frantically  after  the 
members  they  wish  to  secure. 

The  symptoms  of  the  sick  churches  are  familiar 
enough.  Church  attendance  has  rapidly  declined  since 
the  war.  Many  communities  report  that  not  half  as  many 
people  are  going  to  church  on  a good  Sunday  as  used  to 
go.  In  an  age  when  we  have  more  money  than  is  good 
for  us,  and  more  than  we  know  whafto  do  with,  thousands 
of  churches  report  an  annual  deficit  and  thousands  of 
churches  have  been  compelled  to  change  from  a located 
ministry  to  some  sort  of  supply  ministry.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  fewer  young  people  are  in  the  churches  than 
formerly.  It  has  grown  harder  to  recruit  the  working 
forces  of  the  local  churches,  particularly  in  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Sunday  school.  One  finds  many  cities  with 
most  impressive  court  houses,  school  buildings,  city  halls, 
lodge  halls,  club  buildings  and  other  public  property  but 
with  poor  church  buildings  that  are  out  of  date  and  out 
of  repair.  It  is  often  asserted  by  business  men  that 
church  people  do  not  take  their  religion  very  seriously 
or  they  would  pay  their  bills  more  promptly  and  cer- 
tainly. Men  frequently  assert  that  they  do  not  go  to 
church  any  more  because  they  do  not  get  anything  when 
they  do  go  to  church.  These  are  but  a few  of  the  state- 
ments that  are  current  with  regard  to  the  sick  churches  of 
modern  times. 

Religious  leaders  have  had  their  own  ideas  of  how  to 
cure  a sick  church.  We  have  had  our  big  drives  for 
money.  With  big  central  funds  it  has  been  hoped  that  the 
ills  of  the  churches  might  be  cured.  But  the  “gold  cure” 
has  not  worked.  The  denominations,  most  of  them,  got 
the  money  they  asked  for  in  connection  with  the  big 
drives,  or  most  of  it.  The  money  is  now  spent,  except  as 
it  went  into  endowment  funds.  But  who  feels  that  money 
has  cured  the  ills  of  the  church?  Peter  said  “Silver  and 
gold  have  I none.”  But  he  was  able  to  say  to  the  lame 
man,  “Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.”  Through  all  the  ages 
penniless  religious  leaders  have  found  ways  of  getting 
their  work  done. 

Not  indeed  that  it  has  hurt  anybody  to  give  the  mon- 
ey. Many  Americans  have  more  money  than  is  good  for 
their  souls.  It  has  been  a means  of  grace  to  them  to  give, 
unless  in  so  doing  they  have  deadened  their  consciences 
with  regard  to  their  business  methods.  Few  of  them 
have  given  to  hurt.  But  neither  with  the  givers  or  the 
recipients  has  giving  proven  the  sovereign  remedy. 

The  creed  tfnkerers  have  also  had  their  day.  Mod- 
ernism and  fundamentalism  have  used  up  a decade  of 
church  history  in  America  in  credal  discussion.  The  fun- 
damentalist in  many  denominations  has  wanted  a creed 
that  would  exclude  the  brethren  he  did  not  like.  And 
the  modernist,  reckless  of  spiritual  values,  has  often  play- 
ed fast  and  loose  with  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  past, 
showing  but  little  capacity  to  think  his  way  through  to 
solid  convictions.  And  each  has  been  contemptuous  of  the 
other. 


Each  has  claimed  that  his  way  of  thinking  produces 
results  while  those  of  his  brother  resulted  in  failure.  But 
church  statistics  show  no  such  results.  Every  effort  to 
prove  by  membership  statistics  that  one  way  of  thinking 
builds  churches  and  the  contrary  way  meets  with  failure 
is  doomed  to  failure.  No  twisting  of  the  statistics  can 
produce  such  results. 

With  the  approach  of  the  Pentecostal  celebrations  of 
the  coming  year,  perhaps  the  churches  might  well  learn 
something  from  the  church  of  long  ago.  A group  of  tired 
and  disillusioned  disciples  were  meeting  the  first  day  of 
each  week  following  the  Great  Tragedy.  Their  leader 
was  dead,  they  thought.  They  had  been  divided,  selfish, 
carnally  minded  and  ambitious  in  the  things  of  this 
world.  But  a holy  memory  held  them  together. 

On  Pentecost,  they  were  all  together  in  one  place. 
They  forgot  the  quarrels  along  the  road-side  as  to  who 
should  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Judas 
Isacriot  was  dead,  and  his  money  bags  w’ere  forgotten. 
John  and  James  no  longer  conspired  to  sit  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  hand  of  Jesus  in  his  kingdom.  Peter 
no  longer  boasted  a primacy  in  loyalty.  He  was  too  pain- 
fully conscious  of  his  failure.  Humility,  poverty  and 
unselfishness  had  made  way  for  a great  new  spirit  that 
was  to  fall  upon  the  group. 

In  the  quiet  fellowship  of  the  upper  room  they  had 
found  new  convictions  to  replace  old  ones.  They  now 
saw  that  the  kingdom  was  not  of  this  age.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  earthly  governments,  of  politics  and  of  worldly 
ambitions.  The  interpretation  of  the  Messiahship  of  Je- 
sus must  undergo  a complete  revision.  They  knew  now 
that  although  their  great  Teacher  had  been  spiritual, 
they  had  entirely  misunderstood  his  meaning  on  many 
matters. 

Most  of  all,  they  saw  that  they  had  never  known  him. 
They  had  walked  with  him,  listened  to  him  and  sometimes 
obeyed  him  but  they  had  never  seen  into  his  heart.  In 
the  upper  room  they  found  at  last  a new  conception  of  a 
Ijiving  Lord.  He  was  not  dead,  but  living.  This  they 
tried  to  fit  into  their  maze  of  old  testament  prophecies 
to  which  always  before  they  had  given  another  meaning. 
But  the  new  perception  of  the  living  leader  changed 
entirely  the  temper  of  that  group  from  that  of  sad  mem- 
ory to  impelling  purpose. 

With  these  spiritual  changes  came  enthusiasm,  in 
the  deeper  religious  sense  of  that  great  word.  Enthusi- 
asm, in  its  etymology,  means,  God  in  us.  From  hence- 
forth they  were  to  feel  themselves  the  agents  of  a power 
greater  than  themselves.  So  long  as  the  church  was 
theirs  alone,  it  was  little  more  than  a social  club.  But 
when  the  church  was  directed  by  God  it  was  no  club.  It 
was  a divine  agency,  through  which  a .^reat  work  was  to 
be  done  in  the  world.  And  this  was  the  giving  of  the 
Spirit.  These  men  and  women  began  on  Pentecost  a 
career  that  involved  toils,  sacrifices,  sulferings  and  mar- 
trydom,  but  they  were  ready  for  it  all.  They  had  found 
God  in  the  soul. 

And  this  Spirit-filled  people  spoke  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  need.  Their  religion  was  no  longer  esoter- 
ic. They  wanted  to  share  it  with  everybody.  They  found 
wmys  to  interpret  it  to  every  sort  of  man.  Just  as  Paul 
found  an  approach  to  the  philosophers  on  Mars  hill  as 
well  as  to  the  immoral  and  sordid  people  of  Corinth,  so 
in  some  measure  did  every  witness  for  the  new  religion. 

And  this  Pentecostal  experience  should  suggest  to  the 
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church  of  today  just  what  is  the  mediciue  for  sick  church- 
es. We  shall  find  no  spiritual  health  unless  first  of  all 
we  are  able  to  fellowship  one  another  around  a common 
altar.  Division  is  deadly  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church. 
Clubs  are  exclusive,  but  a church  must  be  inclusive. 

If  there  is  need  for  us  to  find  new  convictions,  or  to 
deepen  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  old  ones,  we  must  be 
willing  to  do  that.  That  means  no  flippant  playing  with 
holy  things.  Nor  does  it  permit  any  stubborn  defense 
of  anything  because  it  is  old.  But  only  that  we  should 
come  closer  to  the  heart  of  spiritual  reality.  This  is  no 
toying  with  academic  questions. 

Too  little  does  the  church  of  today  speak  for  God. 
It  is  conscious  of  speaking  for  itself.  It  has  sought  to 
substitute  excitement  for  enthusiasm.  They  are  not  the 
same.  The  modern  church  must  find  the  Spirit  of  God 
some  other  way  than  through  mob  psychology.  It  must 
find  God  before  there  will  be  crowds  and  souls  swayed 
by  the  gospel. 

A school  that  does  not  educate,  or  a factory  that  does 
not  produce,  are  justly  despised  by  all  men.  A church 
that  offers  only  statistics  as  evidence  to  its  right  to  live 
meets  the  just  scorn  of  spiritually  earnest  people  every- 
where. The  plain  ruth  is  that  the  sick  church  today 
needs  more  religion.  This  religion  must  manifest  itself 
in  humility,  in  spiritual  fellowship,  in  helpful  service  and 
in  daily  fellowship  with  God  before  it  may  hope  to  win 
the  world. 


THE  BREAK  DOWN  OF  DEMOCRACY 


The  world  war  was  fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  At  least  we  believed  so  here  in  America. 
But  today  there  is  less  democracy  in  the  world  than  for 
many  a decade.  The  oligarchy  of  sovietism  rules  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  autocracy  of  Fascism  in  Italy.  In  Americ.a 
decay  and  corruption  of  democratic  institutions  startles 
every  frank  observer. 

During  the  war  we  taught  thousands  of  men  the  arts 
of  political  corruption.  A man  bought  up  a lumber  yard 
and  proceeded  to  sell  his  product  to  the  government  at  a 
fancy  price.  Learning  how  easy  it  is  to  get  money  at  the 
public  trough  this  kind  of  man  has  been  busy  ever  since 
in  corrupt  practice.  He  has  silenced  his  neighbors  by 
handing  them  little  slices  of  his  corrupt  gains.  The  man 
who  was  poor  fifteen  years  ago  and  is  now  a million- 
aire after  a decade  or  so  in  political  office  excites  the 
cynicism  of  vast  numbers  of  citizens. 

In  our  democracy  today  public  men  play  fast  and 
loose  with  truth.  They  know  the  changing  passions  of  the 
mob.  They  are  good  Klansmen  when  this  is  popular, 
without  impairing  their  standing  with  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  When  an  American  mayor  can  be  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Catholics,  Klansmen  and  negroes  and  then 
proceed  to  rob  all  of  them,  one  sees  the  possibilities  of 
skillful  demogoguery. 

And  for  the  cleansing  of  our  democracy  we  are  offer- 
ed ritual,  colorful  processions  with  bands  playing,  and 
speeches  that  sound  the  old  American  shibboleths.  Con- 
ventions are  held  by  patriotic  organizations  to  defend  the 
government  against  pacifists  and  radicals,  and  these  very 
conventions  become  drunken  orgies,  in  violation  of  our 
laws. 

It  cannot  last  of  course.  Taxes  are  being  increased 
enormously  by  corrupt  polities.  Lawlessness  makes  un- 
certain the  holding  of  the  fruits  of  honest  toil.  And  the 
hour  is  at  hand  for  the  coming  of  true  democratic  con- 
viction in  America.  We  have  been  living  in  a bad  dream. 
It  is  time  to  wake  up. 


The  question  is  asked  sometimes  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  failure  of  community  churches.  First  of  all,  not  very 
many  of  them  fail.  But  when  they  do,  a large  part  of  the 
failure  is  due  to  outside  interference. 

The  Christian  Standard,  a publication  circulating 
among  ultra-conservative  Disciples,  carries  in  its  Septem- 
ber 21  issue  a story  of  a visit  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Long  to  his 
celebrated  lumber  city,  Longview,  Wash.  This  city  has  a 
large  and  prosperous  community  church  under  the  pastor- 
al care  of  E.  H.  Gebert.  Mr.  Long  has  on  occasion  made 
contribution  to  its  funds.  He  is  represented  in  the  Chris- 
tian Standard  as  having  visited  the  church,  and,  because 
the  church  allowed  its  pedo-baptist  families  the  privilege 
of  christening  their  children,  seeking  a little  group  of 
worshippers  in  a house.  Here  “the  true  gospel  way” 
was  practiced  by  a handful  of  Disciples  conservatives. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Long  has  done  any- 
thing at  all  like  the  story  in  the  Christian  Standard,  for 
this  paper  brands  its  own  story  as  “gossip”.  But  it  is 
just  such  a process  that  has  in  other  communities  broken 
down  a community  church.  A rich  outsider  offers  a big 
money  bonus  to  maintain  competitive  work.  He  can  al- 
ways find  a denominationally  minded  preacher  to  take 
his  money. 

But  in  Longview,  the  vast  majority  of  Disciples  know 
that  unity  means  that  they  must  be  tolerant  as  well  as 
other  folks.  And  Disciples  of  this  spirit  are  useful  work- 
ers in  the  local  community  church.  The  community 
church  does  not  insist  on  christening  Disciples  babies. 
But  it  does  recognize  the  protestant  right  of  the  private 
interpretation  of  scripture  and  religious  duty. 

But  by  some  strange  kind  of  reasoning  the  Christian 
Standard  would  regard  the  defeat  of  the  community 
church  at  Longview  as  “Christian  unity”.  It  is  said  by  a 
cynic  that  the  human  reason  was  given  in  order  that  a 
man  might  find  an  excuse  for  the  thing  that  he  wanted 
to  do. 


JUST  SUPPOSE 


Just  suppose  there  were  no  such  paper  as  the  Com- 
munity Churchman  which  has  carried  on  now  for  more 
than  eight  years  under  great  difficulties.  There  would  be 
no  common  mind  in  the  community  church  movement. 
There  would  be  no  common  knowledge  of  where  the 
chhirches  are  and  who  are  the  ministers.  Each  communi- 
ty would  be  compelled  to  work  out  its  problems  all  over 
again.  Ministers  would  not  know  how  to  make  ex- 
changes nor  churches  where  the  successful  men  are.  We 
have  never  yet  found  any  one  who  does  not  say  there 
must  be  a paper  for  the  community  church  movement. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  want  the  paper  to 
slay  in  the  mail  who  have  yet  to  raise  one  little  finger  in 
its  aid.  It  has  not  been  brought  home  to  them  as  a duty. 
We  are  coming  into  a season  when  most  journals  get  their 
subscriptions.  The  Community  Churchman  wants  a place 
in  the  hearts  of  its  readers,  and  in  their  program  of  ser- 
vice. If  every  reader  would  bring  us  one  new  reader  this 
fall,  we  might  improve  the  paper  and  make  it  a much 
greater  influence  for  good. 

Bundles  of  sample  copies  of  The  Community  Church- 
man will  be  sent  for  distribution  in  churches  where  we 
have  the  promise  that  some  reasonable  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  new  subscribers.  The  attention  of  our  readers 
is  called  to  our  club  rate  of  75  cents  per  year  for  churches 
ordering  five  or  more  copies  at  one  time,  either  in  bundles 
or  to  separate  addresses. 
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Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  -St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 


The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  a book  of  sunshine  and  shadows. 
No  matter  how  dark  a picture  the  prophet  paints,  brightness  fol- 
lows. Read  again  chapter  twelve  and  see  how  true  this  is. 

It  is  well  to  follow  the  Bible  readings  as  outlined  with  the 
use  of  a Bible  dictionary,  either  as  a separate  volume,  or  the  one 
found  in  the  back  of  many  Bibles.  In  this  way  new  light  will  bo 
thrown  on  the  people  and  places  menioned. 

Here  are  the  chapters  outlined  for  the  days  of  the  coming 
weeks: 

Week  of  October  13:  October  13,  Isaiah  20;  October  14,  Isa- 

iah 21:1-9;  October  15,  Isaiah  21:10-17;  October  16,  Isaiah  22:1-14; 
October  17,  Isaiah  22:15-25;  October  18,  Isaiah  23:1-7:  October  19, 
Isaiah  23:8-18. 

Week  of  October  20:  October  20,  Isaiah  24:1-13;  October  21, 

Isaiah  24:14-23;  October  22,  Isaiah  25:1-8;  October  23,  Isaiah 
25:9-12;  October  24,  Isaiah  26:1-7;  October  25,  Isaiah  26:8-15; 
October  26,  Isaiah  26:16-21. 

Week  of  October  27:  October  27,  Isaiah  27:1-6;  October  28, 

Isaiah  27:7-13;  October  29,  Isaiah  28:1-10;  October  30,  Isaiah 
28:11-22;  October  31,  Isaiah  28:23-29;  November  1,  Isaiah  29:1-8; 
November  2,  Isaiah  29:9-24. 

Week  of  November  3:  November  3,  Isaiah  30:1-7;  November 

4,  Isaiah  30:8-17;  November  5,  Isaiah  30:18-26;  November  6, 
Isaiah  30:27-33;  November  7,  Isaiah  31:1-9;  November  8,  Isaiah 
32:1-8;  November  9,  Isaiah  32:9-20. 

Week  of  November  10:  November  10,  Isaiah  33:1-12;  No- 
vember 11,  Isaiah  33:13-24;  November  12,  Isaiah  34:1-17;  No- 
vember 13,  Isaiah  35:1-10;  November  14,  Isaiah  36:1-10:  November 
15,  Isaiah  36:11-20;  November  16,  Isaiah  36:21-22. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

October  13 — “Keeping  Fit  for  the  Sake  of  Others’’ — ^Daniel  1:8- 
20;  I Cor.  9:19-27;  I Tim.  4:7-12;  II  Tim.  2:1-5. 

Our  usefulness  in  life  depends  upon  our  all  around  fitness. 
To  be  able  to  do  a work  rightly  requires  that  we  be  qualified  to 
do  it.  Habits  and  practices  that  sap  away  one’s  strength  are  to 
be  avoided.  Keeping  fit  is  not  only  necessary  for  ourselves,  but 
also  for  others.  We  owe  certain  obligations  to  the  society  of 
which  we  arc  a part.  We  cannot  live  unto  ourselves. 

Temperate  living  made  Daniel  and  his  companions  fit  for  their 
work.  This  was  proved  by  a ten  days’  test.  Standing  by  their 
convictions,  they  took  care  of  their  bodies,  with  a religious  thought 
governing  them. 

Personal  liberty  is  a boasted  possession  of  many  today.  But 
true  personal  liberty  takes  into  consideration  the  rights  of  others. 
We  must  be  willing  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  welfare  of  society.  For 
only  service  is  true  greatness. 

The  body,  therefore,  as  the  temporary  dwelling  place  of  the 
soul,  must  be  kept  clean,  and  pure,  and  strong,  if  you  are  to 
rightfully  fulfil  your  mission  in  the  world. 

Do  you  so  live  that  you  can  stand  the  test  as  Daniel  and 
his  companions  did? 

• • • • • 

October  20 — “Useful  Work  a Christian  Duty’’ — Genesis  2:15; 

Exodus  20:9;  Neh.  6:3;  John  5:17;  9:4;  Acts  20:33-35; 

II  Thessaloniams  3:6-12;  Ephesians  4:28. 

Work  is  a divine  appointment  and  a divine  command.  “And 
Jehovah  God  took  the  man  and  put  him  into  the  Garden  of  Eden 
to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  . . . Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do 
all  thy  work.’’  True  it  is  that  “Heaven  is  blest  with  perfect 
rest,  but  the  blessing  of  earth  is  toil.’’ 

It  is  our  happy  privilege  to  work.  The  only  way  to  real  suc- 
cess is  work.  Genius  consists,  in  large  measure,  of  toiling  terribly. 
To  work  is  to  make  a life. 

Work  in  the  machine  age  in  which  we  live  has  created  prob- 
lems. There  is  great  danger  that  the  worker  may  be  lost  in  mass 
production  in  our  large  factories.  Ln  the  process  of  production, 
there  is  grave  danger  of  becoming  more  interested  in  producing 
things  than  in  producing  good  men  and  good  women. 

Nehemiah  was  a great  worker,  the  leader  of  the  movement  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  He  could  not  be  lured  aside  to 
quarrel  with  the  enemies  of  the  movement.  Keep  busy  at  your 
work,  and  you  will  not  be  turned  aside. 

The  choice  of  a life  work  is  one  of  the  most  serious  steps 
to  take  in  life.  This  ought  to  be  done  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
and  prayerfully.  For  “to  follow  Jesus  sincerely  we  must  have 
something  worthwhile  to  do.” 


October  27 — “The  Christian  View  of  Recreation’’ — Jeremiah  31: 
12,  13;  Zechariah  8:5;  Matthew  11:16-19;  Mark 
2:18-28,  6:30-32;  John  2:1-11. 

Christianity  is  a religion  of  joy.  It  has  no  place  for  gloom. 
No  matter  how  sad  the  day,  there  is  always  joy  ahead  sometime 
and  somewhere. 

In  this  experience  of  joy,  recreation  has  a large  part.  Life 
is  composed  of  more  than  the  daily  grind,  necessary  as  that  is. 
Each  day  ought  to  have  its  period  for  recreation  which  has  as 
its  purpose  re-creation  of  body,  mind  and  soul.  God  has  created 
us  with  the  capacity  for  pleasure.  There  are  certain  kinds  of 
pleasure  that  are  not  Christian.  There  are  other  kinds  that  are  on 
the  border-line.  And  there  are  still  other  kinds  that  are  positive- 
ly Christian.  Every  Christian  will  do  well  to  carefully  select 
his  recreational  activities,  to  see  that  they  are  wholesome,  help- 
ful, and  beyond  reproach. 

God  wants  us  to  enjoy  life.  He  made  the  whole  world  won- 
derful and  beautiful  for  the  enjoyment  of  man.  The  world  has 
many  things  for  us  to  enjoy. 

“A  joyful  happy  religion  makes  a strong  appeal  to  the 
world.”  The  person  who  radiates  love  and  joy  will  make  now 
friends  for  Jesus.  Very  true  are  the  words  of  Jesus:  “I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly.  ’ ’ 

• • • • • 

November  3 — “Respect  for  Rightful  Authority” — Mark  12:13-17; 

Romans  13:1-14:  I Peter  2:13-17. 

It  has  been  well  stated  that  the  goal  of  this  lesson  is  “To 
teach  the  privileges,  liberties  and  obligations  which  men  and 
women  as  Christians  owe  to  the  government  through  which  they 
enjoy  their  citizenship.”  Jesus  clearly  taught  respectful  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  of  the  state.  St.  Paul  taught  the  same. 
The  Christian  today,  true  to  his  religion,  believes  in  obeying  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Government  is  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  nation.  It 
stands  for  law  and  order.  It  protests  its  citizens.  It  serves  them 
in  numerous  ways.  It  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  all  its  citizens 
to  rightfully  function. 

It  has  been  well  written:  “When  professing  Christians  walk 
in  the  ways  of  practical  Christianity  .and  let  their  light  shine  as 
an  example  and  an  argument,  they  will  db  much  to  make  govern- 
ment stable  and  confirm  the  authority  which  they  themselves  will 
never  feel,  except  as  a beneficent  blessing  and  help.  Those  are 
the  greatest  stars  that  give  the  greatest  light.  Men  will  account 
them  the  greatest  Christians  who  give  the  greatest  light  by  their 
loyal  gospel  practice,  in  holiness  toward  God  and  righteousness 
toward  men.” 

• • • • • 

November  10 — “World  Peace” — Isaiah  2:2-4;  11:6-10;  19:23-26; 

Acts  17:22-28;  Ephesians  4:4-6,  13-19;  John  4:20-21. 

This  is  a day  of  World  Peace.  The  Peace  Pact,  the  World 
Court,  the  League  of  Nations,  Disarmament  Conferences,  all  have 
as  their  aim  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Back  of  all  these  movements  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
which  is  promoted  by  the  Church.  A right  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
the  love  and  fear  of  God,  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  peace.  The 
world  must  be  made  to  know  God  and  to  live  according  to  His 
precepts,  both  nations  and  individuals,  before  there  can  be  a 
lasting  peace.  Jesus  foretold  the  time  when  the  kingdoms  of 
this  earth  shall  become  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  is  one  of  the  clear  teachings  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  brotherhood  of  the  nations  is  a dream  that 
is  becoming  slowly  realized.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to 
help  spread  the  gospel  of  peace.  Pray  and  work  for  the  com- 
ing of  that  time  forseen  by  the  prophet  when  he  wrote:  “For  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.” 

«««««« 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

October  13 — “Jesus  Teaching  Us  to  Pray” — Matt.  6:5-13. 
October  20 — “How  to  be  Useful ’’—rCollosians  3:12-17. 

October  27 — “Annual  Life  Service  Day”. 

November  3 — “Making  My  Body  a Fit  Temple  for  God” — I 

Corinthians  3:16,  17;  6:19,  20. 

November  10 — “Uprooting  the  Causes  of  War” — James  3:13-18. 


By  a vote  of  248  to  86,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  pass- 
ed a joint  resolution  already  passed  by  the  Senate,  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  a site  costing  $200,000  by  the  government  to  be 
used  for  a memorial  building  “as  a tribute  to  the  Negro’s  con- 
tribution to  the  achievements  of  America.”  A sum  of  $600,000  to 
erect  the  structure  is  to  be  raised  by  popular  subscription. 
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SECRETARY’S  JOTTINGS 


By  J.  E.  Hargreaves. 

There  is  a tension  in  the  rural  districts  as  regards  church 
conditions.  It  is  voiced  in  the  common  expression,  ‘ ' Things  can- 
not go  on  this  way;  something  must  be  done”.  To  such  a state- 
ment we  would  like  to  make  the  simple  answer,  ‘ ‘ If  something 
must  be  done,  then  why  not  do  it  now?”  Why  allow  the  decline 
to  go  on  until  there  is  no  possibility  of  a continuity  of  the  pres- 
ent lines  of  effort?  In  the  past  few  weeks  I have  been  studying 
the  church  conditions  in  several  towns  with  a view  to  some  possi- 
ble adjustment.  In  two  or  three  places  I have  found  the  more  en- 
during church,  a sort  of  patiently,  and  almost  hopefully  waiting 
for  its  main  competitor  to  give  up,  thinlung,  that  by  such  demise, 
its  own  position  would  be  strengthened.  Such  hope  finds  little 
basis  in  experience.  Only  a small  fraction  of  the  remnant  of  a 
dying  church  will  seek  a home  with  its  seemingly  more  fortunate 
neighbor,  especially  when  it  is  known  that  there  has  been  such 
expectation. 

Our  experience  teaches  us  that  in  a majority  of  villages,  if 
there  is  to  be  practical  continuance  of  organized  protestantism, 
consolidation  is  necessary.  It  also  teaches  us  that,  inr  the  mat- 
ter of  adjustment,  the  rights  and  feelings  of  an  organization 
should  not  be  valued  by  its  size.  The  process  of  federation  rather 
than  absorption  ever  more  strongly  asserts  itself.  The  following 
sentences  from  the  Christian  Century  of  September  eighteen, 
can  be  appreciated:  ‘‘To  make  the  maintenance  of  a denom- 
inational balance  of  power  in  a given  area  the  primary  objective 
is  to  court  failure  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes  for 
which  churches  really  exist.  The  plan  of  trading  churches,  that 
is,  deciding  that  village  A is  to  have  a Methodist  church  and 
village  B a Congregational  church  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Methodist  missionary  authorities  have  agreed  to  withdraw 
from  village  B and  the  Congregationalists  from  village  A — is  the 
wrong  approach  to  the  problem  of  adjusting  local  conflicts  and 
competitions.  To  treat  churches  thus  as  pawns  in  a game  of 
ecelesiastucal  chess  is  to  reverse  all  the  values  and  to  provoke  re- 
volt either  from  denominational  control  or  from  organized  re- 
ligion altogether.  ‘‘Whether  or  not  denominational  distinctive 
principles,  and  affections  arising  out  of  long  association,  have 
been  over-emphasized,  they  have  become  points  of  sacred  value 
in  the  minds  of  people  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  persistent  endeavor  to  engender  these  values,  there- 
fore they  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  matters  of  ad- 
justment. ’ ’ 

In  the  experiences  of  the  past  few  weeks  I have  been  im- 
pressed by,  what  might  be  termed  the  attitudes  taken  or  accept- 
ed by  Christian  leaders  and  ofdcials,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
members  of  rural  churches  on  the  other.  In  the  realm  of  ofiieials 
and  boards  we  seem  to  be  thinking  and  talking  in  the  terms  of 
the  financial  waste  and  social  cleavage  arising  from  denomination- 
al overlapping  and  rivalry,  and  pausing  there.  If  we  could  go 
through  village  after  village,  if  together  we  could  view  things 
as  they  are,  we  would  begin  to  think  in  the  constructive  terms 
of  the  religious  needs  of  men’s  souls  and  of  children’s  growing 
lives.  The  convenience  element,  the  social  element,  the  economic 
question,  and  the  general  easy  criticism  of  the  present  status 
would,  in  the  light  of  startling  facts,  give  way  to  engrossing  con- 
sideration of  how  to  spread  a true  evangel  and  maintain  an  at- 
tention-demanding ministry.  This  is  no  time  for  even  further 
agitation  on  the  question  of  unity.  The  majority  of  people  are 
convinced  on  that  point.  Talk  about  the  need  of  cooperation  is 
beginning  to  irritate.  What  we  need  is  just  plain  practice  of  it 
in  an  out-and-out  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  God-hunger  in  people’s 
lives.  A study  in  one  town  led  to  the  earnest  suggestion  that 
two  superintendents  involved  visit  the  place  together  and  give  liv- 
ing expression  of  their  unselfish  mutual  interest.  In  most  vil- 
lages the  thing  needed  stands  out  with  startling  prominence. 
They  need  a religious  organization  of  such  proportions  as  can  be 
seen,  and  of  a spirit  and  power  which  will  demand  serious  at- 
tention, which  will  attract  rather  than  repel. 

In  the  above  connection,  I think  we  are  warranted  in  saying 
that  our  spiritual  mission  and  responsibility  is  more  and  more 
demanding  attention  and  that  methods,  machinery,  and  preroga- 
tives are  steadily  drifting  into  their  proper  subordinate  position 
in  the  minds  of  church  officials.  Now  if  our  rural  church  mem- 
bers would  just  change  their  points  of  emphasis  a little.  If  they 
would  cease  clouding  the  mind  by  questions  about  what  some 
superintendents  may  say  or  do,  or  about  some  possible  difiiculty 
which  might  arise  in  property  adjustments,  or  how  they  could  get 
a minister,  and  start  worrying  about  the  religious  needs  of  their 
boys  and  girls,  the  lethargy  from  viewing  imaginary  obstacles 
might  give  place  to  an  awakened  concern  which  would  soon  find 
the  way  out,  and,  in  doing  so,  would  discover  that  their  fears  were 
not  well  founded.  When  they  come  to  take  a courageous  look  at 
the  realities  of  their  situatioa  and  rise  to  a determination  to  meet 


their  responsibilities,  they  will  find  many  superintendents  and  sec- 
retaries sympathetic  rather  than  opposed.  They  will  find  church 
building  societies  desirous  to  assist  in  every  reasonable  way  in 
the  adjustment  of  property  questions.  (To  the  assertions  of  the 
two  preceding  sentences  there  will  be  exceptions,  but  the  except- 
ions will  became  fewer  and  fewer  as  local  determination  be- 
comes manifest).  Finally,  when  the  village  or  country  district 
is  ready  to  give  a minister  a real  chance,  when  they  can  call  him  to 
the  service  of  a community  rather  than  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
interests  of,  what  is  looked  upon  as  a private  corporation,  they 
will  find  little  difiiculty  in  locating  a real  prophet  of  God  and  a 
wise  and  devoted  leader  of  men:  indeed  several  who  are  now  seem- 
ingly failing,  given  a community  opportunity,  would  rise  to  a new 
magnificance.  While  I have  been  writing  this  letter  a man  of 
national  repute  has  called  and  announced  himself  open  for  a 
community  service. 

To  bring  the  actual  needs  and  opportunities  in  town  and 
country  parishes  to  the  direct  attention  of  those  who  are  practic- 
ally interested,  the  preparations  for  four  regional  conferences 
are  now  definitely  under  weight  and  a fifth  is  in  the  initial  stages. 
There  will  be  a meeting  with  the  First  Federated  Church  of  Des 
Moines,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the  Iowa  region,  on  October  10 
and  11.  The  Western  New  York  Conference,  under  similar  aus- 
pices, will  be  held  on  November  7 and  8 with  the  Oak  Grove 
Church,  of  Buffalo.  In  northern  Wisconsin  there  will  be  a one 
day  session  at  Rhinelander,  the  date  to  be  settled  on.  The  Kan- 
sas committee  is  meeting  today  to  arrange  for  a Kansas  confer- 
ence. If  our  readers  in  these  several  districts  wish  further  de- 
tails I will  be  glad  to  furnish  them.  A prominent  feature  in  the 
Iowa,  Western  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  conferences  will  be  a 
presentation  of  the  findings  of  first  hand  studies  of  several  typical 
conditions  in  the  areas  where  the  meetings  are  held,  and  we  are 
expecting  to  introduce  a like  element  in  Kansas.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  another  issue  of  the  paper  before  the  Wisconsin  and 
Kansas  meetings  and  more  details  can  Re  given. 

The  last  of  this  month  I will  go  to  New  York  to  attend  the 
second  session  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Home  Missions 
Council,  the  Federal  Council,  and  the  Community  Church  Workers, 
and  also  a meeting  of  the  Five  Year  Program  Committee.  The 
points  of  interest  in  these  meetings  will  be  shared  with  you  in  my 
next  letter.  I may  also  be  able  to  give  a message  or  greeting 
from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board,  which  is  to  meet 
in  the  near  future^ 

The  ministers  and  interested  readers  of  The  Community 
Churchman  will  now  be  getting  into  the  full  swing  of  the  season’s 
church  work  and  problems.  May  I wish  you  one  and  all  a suc- 
cessful year  in  your  constructive  work  and  a happy  solution  of 
the  several  problems  which  are  demanding  your  consideration  and, 
in  some  eases,  disturbing  the  smoothness  of  your  work. 


60,000  CHURCHES  “DEAD” 

Sixty  thousand  of  the  200,000  protestant  churches  are  “dead.” 
Within  a year  they  gained  no  new  membership.  Perhaps  40,000 
more  gained  one  or  two  new  members,  while  between  7,000  and 
8,000  churches  stand  vacant  and  deserted,  according  to  Frederick 
L.  lOollins,  writing  in  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

“Shall  we  bury  these  dead  churches?”  he  asks,  quoting  figur- 
es furnished  by  the  Men’s  Church  League  to  show  the  sterility  of 
so  many  institutions.  His  answer  is  that  they  should  be  buried; 
that  Christianity  owes  them  a debt  for  past  services  and  that  the 
debt  could  be  discharged  by  giving  them  a Christian  burial,  not 
only  for  their  own  benefit  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  remaining 
churches. 

Declaring  that  rehabilitation  of  the  churches  should  not  have 
failed  in  past  years  because  of  the  lack  of  finances,  Collins  points 
out  that  the  church  has  more  money  than  Henry  Ford  or  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  United  States  Steel  or  General  Motors.  Last  year, 
he  says,  it  collected  and  spent  in  America  alone,  $600,000,000, 
most  of  which  was  wasted  on  the  dead  churches. 

Failure  of  the  churches  to  show  gains  in  membership  are  laid 
to  the  development  of  other  forms  of  public  gatherings  which  do 
away  in  a measure  with  the  necessity  of  gathering  at  a community 
church  for  neighborly  activities.  The  motion  picture,  the  auto- 
mobile, the  radio,  increased  school  activities,  new  subjects  taught, 
all  put  a great  strain  upon  the  church.  Owen  D.  Young,  church- 
man as  well  as  financier,  points  out  that  “it  does  no  good  for  the 
church  to  wish  that  the  radio  and  the  automobile  were  not  here. 
They  are  here.  They  will  stay  here  and  new  and  other  things 
will  come.  Every  new  advance  disintegrates  the  old  order  and 
only  those  institutions  survive  which  can  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions.  Facts  are  facts  and  we  must  take  account  of  them.” 

The  existence  of  the  tired  business  man,  the  article  adds, 
with  his  passion  for  golf,  is  another  accepted  factor  in  church 
diminution.  But  almost  as  important  is  the  tired  business  woman. 
There  are  nearly  ten  million  of  her  now;  nearly  a million  and  a 
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half  between  forty-five  and  sixty-five;  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  over  sixty-five.  These  women  come  from  what  was  once 
the  bulwark  of  the  Sunday  congregation.  Now  they  have  little 
time  for  church  going  on  their  one  day  off. 

The  Men’s  Christian  League  declared  that  it  has  been  misled 
for  some  time  by  the  glowing  reports  of  growth  in  all  churches. 
They  discovered,  however,  that  instead  of  tho  1,115,000  gains  for 
1928,  the  figures  heretofore  have  represented  births  into  families 
inactively  connected  with  the  church  and  of  persons  who  moved 
from  one  community  to  another,  being  enrolled  again  and  again 
without  being  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  original  church.  In 
short,  the  poll  proved  to  be  entirely  inaccurate  and  the  League 
continuing  its  work,  found  thirty-two  of  the  churches  actually 
sterile. 

Setting  about  to  remedy  the  situation,  the  League  proposes 
to  puts  its  members,  as  individuals  and  as  Sunday  School  classes, 
to  w’ork  building  up  genuine  fresh  membership.  The  plan,  says 
Collins,  has  been  shown  practical  if  it  can  be  financed,  and  there 
is  no  excuse  for  lack  of  money,  in  view  of  what  the  churches  col- 
lect and  spend,  if  dead  churches  are  weeded  out  and  the  wasted 
funds  concentrated  upon  those  which  are  alive  and  thriving.  “Par- 
ishes which  have  w’ithin  them  the  possibilities  of  resurrection  will 
live  again.  There  %vill  be  no  loss  of  power  or  momentum,  no  di- 
minution of  opportunity  for  reigious  work,”  he  concludes. 


STANLEY  JONES’  FAREWELL  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICA 

“The  world’s  pain  and  need  gets  us  for  a moment,  then  the 
old  life  reasserts  itself  and  we  sink  into  its  sway.  We  can  spend 
on  ourselves  in  a way  that  is  appalling. 

“We  are  willing  to  take  any  amount  of  Christian  truth  provid- 
ed it  leaves  the  essential  self  alone.  And  all  the  time  a cross 
stands  at  the  center  of  our  Gospell 

“If  these  vast  material  resources  which  have  fallen  into  our 
hands  can  have  back  of  them  a Christian  passion,  they  can  be 
lifted  from  the  sordid  to  the  sacred;  but  if  Christianity,  the  only 
thing  that  I see  holding  back  this  vast  upheaving  selfishness, 
grows  W'eak  and  partakes  of  Main  Street  mentality  and  outlook, 
then  w'e  are  doomed,  and  the  monument  that  Carlyle  suggested 
might  be  put  up  to  his  age,  might  be  reared  to  ours  with  this  in- 
scription upon  it,  ‘Soul  dead,  stomach  well — alive!’ 

“But  I must  not  leave  the  impression  that  this  is  the  only  al- 
ternative. I have  seen  too  much  of  real  Christianity,  of  taking 
the  way  of  Christ  seriously,  of  launching  out  upon  his  mind  on 
the  part  of  so  many  that  I believe  the  future  may  be  different  as 
we  get  over  this  first  flush  of  material  advance  and  turn  it  no 
longer  to  merely  personal  gratification,  but  to  world  redemption. 
In  that  lies  the  only  hope  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves.  For  it 
is  still  true  of  individuals  and  social  groups  and  nations  that  he 
that  saveth  his  life  in  selfishness  shall  lose  it^  but  he  that  loseth 
it  shall  find  it.’’ — The  Christian  Herald. 


STORING  UP  TRIPLE  RESERVES 
Success  Is  Secured  by  Developing  Financial,  Physical  and  Spiritu- 
al Reserves 

“It  is  not  the  amount  a man  earns  that  counts,  but  what  he 
saves  and  invests  in  a constructive  way.  It  is  not  the  amount  a 
man  eats  that  counts,  but  rather  what  he  eats,  how  he  eats,  and 
how  the  energy  produced  is  conserved.  It  is  not  what  a man 
professes  that  counts,  but  rather  whether  he  gets  real  satisfaction 
from  his  faith,  his  family,  his  recreations,  and  his  other  interests. 

Men  are  made  or  broken  by  emergencies.  Whether  or  not 
we  shall  be  equal  to  the  emergencies  ahead  of  us  depends  upon  our 
reserves.  The  best  and  surest  way  to  acquire  true  success  is  to 
build  up  these  reserves. 

The  goal  of  life — happiness  or  peace — cannot  be  reached  by 
any  one  simple  or  direct  method.  It  can  be  attained  only  througn 
combining  a variety  of  reserves  in  the  right  proportions. 

A well-balanced  man  cannot  ignore  any  one  side  of  life  but 
must  face  and  develop  the  financial  as  well  as  the  physical,  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  intellectual.  All  three  have  their  uses  as 
well  as  abuses.’’ 

The  above  are  quotations  from  the  Preface  and  Introduction 
to  the  new  book  (published  March  5)  by  the  great  statistician, 
Roger  W.  Babson,  entitled,  “Storing  Up  Triple  Reserves.’’  Wo 
quote  further  from  the  Introduction  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  book 
as  follows:  “I  have  endeavored  to  touch  upon  a great  variety 

of  subjects,  apparently  unrelated,  but  all  making  up  life  for  the 
average  man.  In  fact,  the  book  would  not  be  itself  well  balanced 
except  for  such  treatment. 

I suppose  we  are  all  most  inconsistent  regarding  our  financial 
affairs.  We  would  not  think  of  stealing  and  yet  we  are  willing 
to  invest  money  and  gladly  accept  the  dividends  from  a corpora- 
tion which  is  constantly  robbing  others.  We  would  not  think  of 
deliberately  harming  our  neighbors  and  yet  we  purchase  securi- 
ties with  little  regard  to  the  service  rendered  by  our  money.  We 
would  not  think  of  playing  poker  or  indulging  in  other  forms  of 
card  gamteling,  yet  we  indulge  in  speculation  and  try  to  get  some- 


thing without  any  thought  of  giving  anything  in  return. 

Some  people  are  so  unconsciously  “religious”  as  even  to  ob- 
ject to  a discussion  of  financial  reserves  on  the  Sabbath  Day  in  a 
Men’s  Bible  class.  Yet  these  same  people  will  attempt  to  sell  us 
tickets  for  some  church  supper  after  the  morning  service,  while 
the  minister  himself  will  give  out  a notice  of  a fair  to  be  held 
by  the  ladies  on  some  afternoon  or  evening.  Theoretically,  we 
take  one  position  regarding  wealth,  while  practically  we  take 
an  entirely  opposite  position.  Now  I grant  that  our  financial 
reserves  are  the  least  important  of  all  three  groups,  but  to  give 
them  no  thought  at  all  is  out  of  the  question.  If  finances  occupy 
such  an  important  place  in  life  and  if  the  love  of  money  is  th» 
root  of  all  evil,  the  subject  is  certainly  open  for  discussion  in  an 
adult  class  of  tho  Church  School.”  In  this  connetion  he  says, 
“The  best  way  to  accumulate  spiritual  reserves  is  to  sj’stematic- 
ally  devote  ten  minutes  a day  to  reading  the  Bible  and  to  medi- 
tation.” 

The  author  closes  each  chapter  of  the  book  with  a summary 
which  he  calls  “Conclusions.”  The  chapter  on  Family  Problems 
has  the  following  significant  conclusions:  “W’e  can  increase  our 
intangible  reserves: 

(1)  By  keeping  onstantly  in  mind  that  love  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  making  us  happy  or  miserable. 

(2)  By  standing  for  the  monogamous  system  of  marriage 
and  the  purity  of  the  home. 

(3)  By  consistenly  acting  up  to  the  conviction  that  husband, 
wife  and  children  are  the  greatest  assets  and  the  chief  sources  oi 
joy  and  comfort. 

(4)  By  setting  before  our  children  a home  life  permeated  and 
ruled  by  love. 

(5)  By  realizing  that  a family  of  good  children  is  the  great- 
est contribution  we  can  make  to  the  world.” 

In  his  closing  chapter  on  To-morrow’s  Problems,  under  the 
caption  of  Wisdom,  Courage  and  Inspiration,  he  says,  “Let  mo 
repeat  the  religion  of  to-morrow  will  be  fundamentally  the  same 
as  that  of  yesterday,  but  its  interpretation,  application,  and  dis- 
semination will  be  on  entirely  different  lines.  Religious  education 
will  be  administered  on  scientific  principles,  with  the  assistance 
of  laboratory  work  and  under  the  case  method;  evangelistic  cam- 
paigns will  be  staged  with  great  moving  picture  films,  with  music 
and  the  most  modern  technique  for  securing  the  desired  emotion- 
al responses;  the  Bible  will  be  circulated  in  a more  condensea 
and  readable  form;  while  the  church  service  as  long  as  it  is  kept 
up  will  be  devoted  strictly  to  the  uses  of  worship  in  giving  peo- 
ple guidance,  hope,  and  inspiration.  This  means  that  the  minis- 
ters of  the  immediate  future  will  eliminate  all  extraneous  matter 
from  their  Sunday  services,  refuse  to  let  church  platforms  be  used 
as  advertising  agencies,  and  will  restrict  public  worship  to  the 
one  purpose  of  satisfying  the  hunger  of  people  who  attend.  This 
will  be  to-morrow’s  solution  of  that  problem.” 

“Speaking  of  International  Peace  he  says,  “No  individual 
can  be  sure  of  peace  until  there  is  international  peace.  No  one 
person  is  safe  until  all  persons  are  safe.  No  nation  lives  in  a 
compartment  by  itself.  Ultimately  each  nation  is  involved  and 
must  share  in  the  troubles  and  prosperity  of  other  nations.  It 
will  be  a part  of  to-morrow’s  problem  to  work  out  ways  and 
means  of  establishing  world  amity  and  peace.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain; neither  industrial  domestic  peace  nor  the  abolition  of  war 
can  be  brought  about  by  legislation  or  treaties.  These  problems 
will  be  solved  only  as  groups  and  peoples  experience  a change  of 
heart  and  the  different  classes,  creeds,  and  races  learn  to  abhor 
suspicion  and  hatred  and  cleave  to  trust  and  good  fellowship.” 


CHAPEL  FOR  PROTESTANT  INDIA  STUDENTS 

Sherman  Institute,  Riverside,  California,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing Government  non-reservation  boarding  schools  for  Indian 
boys  and  girls  and  has  an  enrollment  of  about  nine  hundred  stud- 
ents. Some  years  ago  the  Riverside  Federation  of  Churches  ask- 
ed the  Home  Missions  Council  to  cooperate  in  the  building  of  a 
chapel  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  this  school,  which  would  re- 
present united  Protestantism — an  interdenominational  chapel.  The 
Home  Missions  Council  agreed  to  ask  its  constituent  boards  to 
contribute  six  thousand  dollars  to  this  enterprise.  The  Riverside 
Federation  of  Churches  secured  most  of  the  funds  for  this  building 
which  cost  about  $30,000.  In  June  the  Home  Missions  Council 
was  able  to  complete  its  promise  of  financial  assistance.  On  July 
1st  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Riverside  Church  Federation  met 
and  paid  the  last  note  held  against  the  property.  Sherman  In- 
stitute is  the  only  Government  Indian  School  where  students  can 
worship  in  a Protestant  Interdenominational  Chapel  and  is  a splen- 
did example  of  financial  cooperation  by  home  mission  and  church 
extension  boards  in  providing  a place  of  worship  for  Indian  stud- 
ents. The  denominational  groups  who  participated  in  this  pro- 
ject are;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society;  Congregation- 
al Church  Extension  Boards;  Executive  Committee  of  Indians  Af- 
fairs of  the  Friends;  Board  of  American  Missions,  United  Luth- 
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eran  ‘Church;  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Board  of  National  Missions,  Presby- 
terian Church,  B.  S.  A.;  Board  of  American  Missions,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  N.  A.;  Board  of  Home  Missions,  Reform- 
ed Church  in  U.  S.;  Board  of  Missions,  Christian  Reformed  Church. 

An  interdenominational  religious  work  director  is  maintained 
at  this  school  by  the  Home  Missions  Council  and  Council  of  Wo- 
men for  Home  Missions,  who  comes  into  touch  with  more  than 
700  Indian  boys  and  girls. 


PRISON  POPUIiATION 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  Federal  prison  population  has  in- 
creased at  au  average  rate  of  about  10  percent  a year.  A special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  Representa- 
tive Cooper,  of  Ohio,  was  chairman,  did  valuable  work  this  win- 
ter in  investigating  the  housing  conditions  in  Federal  prisons  and  " 
ascertaining  whether  proper  employment  was  being  furnished. 
!rhis  committee  pointed  out  that  the  Leavenworth  i'ederal  Peni- 
tentiary now  has  within  its  walls  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
prisoners  it  was  intended  to  accommodate.  The  normal  capacity 
of  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  is  1,712  and  upon  the  day  the  com- 
mittee visited  it  there  were  3,1U7  prisoners  in  that  institution. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  sleeping  in  dark,  ill-ventilated  *basements 
and  corridors. 

These  overcrowded  conditions  are  not,  as  has  been  often 
charged,  the  result  of  prohibition  enforcement.  There  were  in 
1928  twice  as  many  drug  offenders  as  liquor  offenders.  And  there 
were  more  prisoners  coutined  to  the  government  penitentiaries  for 
violating  the  national  automobile  theft  law  than  for  prohibition 
offenses.  Furthermore,  there  were  practicallv  as  many  men  and 
women  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  for  violations  of  the  Fed- 
eral postal  and  banking  laws  as  for  prohibition  off'enses. — Mabel 
Walker  Willebrandt. — “Christian  Education,”  June. 


WORK  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 

The  National  Committee  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War  urges 
all  organizations  that  endorsed  or  worked  for  the  adherence  of 
the  United  States  to  the  World  Court  “to  take  up  the  campaign 
where  it  now  rests  and  in  their  own  ranks  and  in  their  own  way 
to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  the  matter  to  a favorable  conclusion. 

‘ ‘ The  work  of  the  women ’s  organizations  was  effective  in 
helping  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Kellog  Pact.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  Pact  by  the  United  States  puts  upon  it  an  obli- 
gation to  help  perfect  instruments  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes,  such  as  the  World  Court. 

* * The  way  has  been  opened  for  the  United  States  to  adhere  to 
the  Court  on  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Senate,  itself.  The 
protocol  will  probably  not  be  presented  until  the  regular  session 
in  December,  but  in  order  to  have  our  influence  carry  weight, 
we  should  begin  our  educational  work  at  once.  We  shall  then  be 
ready  for  concerted,  intelligent  action  when  the  protocol  is  pre- 
sented for  ratification. 

“We  would  make  the  following  suggestions  for  immediate 
work: 

“1.  Begin  at  once  to  get  before  the  entire  membership  of 
your  organization  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

“2.  Have  the  matter  presented  at  all  conferences,  conven- 
tions, camps,  institutes  and  other  meetings  held  by  our  organiza- 
tion during  the  summer. 

“3.  Do  not  send  letters  or  telegrams  to  Washington  until 
it  is  time  for  the  discussion  to  come  up  in  the  Senate.” 

NATIONAL  ORIGINS  QUOTAS  IN  EFFECT  JULY  1 

A final  attempt  to  repeal  or  postpone  the  national  origins 
provision  of  the  1924  immigrant  act  was  defeated  in  the  Senate 
June  19th,  the  national  origins  quotas  as  proclaimed  by  President 
Hoover  will  be  in  effect  during  the  immigration  year  beginning 
on  June  13th  by  a vote  of  43  to  37.  As  Congress  adjourned  on 
July  1st. 

An  unexpected  result  of  using  national  origins  quotas  is  that 
twelve  countries  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe  gain  slightly  in 
the  number  of  immigrants  to  be  admitted.  Italy,  for  example, 
will  have  an  increase  of  about  two  thousand  and  Poland  nearly 
one  thousand;  the  quota  for  Greece  will  be  trebled.  On  the  other 
hand,  Czechoslavakia  loses  about  two  hundred  and  Rumania  about 
three  hundred. 

In  northwestern  Europe,  England  and  North  Ireland  receive 
a tremendous  increase,  their  quota  being  raised  from  34,007  to 
65,721.  At  the  same  time,  Germany’s  quota  is  cut  in  half,  and  the 
quotas  for  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  are  reduced  sixty 
per  cent  or  more.  The  quota  for  the  Irish  Free  State  has  like- 
wise been  greatly  reduced;  from  28,567  to  17,853.  Both  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands,  however,  receive  increases. 

Under  the  new  law  the  total  number  of  quota  immigrants  who 
may  come  in  is  reduced  from  164,667  to  153,714. — “The  Interpret- 
er”, June,  1929. 


A THOUSAND  YEARS  IN  ICELAND 

Next  summer  the  interesting  little  country  of  Iceland  will  ob- 
serve a most  remarkable  occasion:  the  one  thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Althing  or  Icelandic  Parliament. 

The  Althing,  established  in  930  A.  D.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
parliaments  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  very  few,  as  James  Bryce 
points  out,  ‘ ‘ which  did  not,  like  the  English  Parliament  and  the 
Diet  of  the  Romano-Germanic  Empire,  grow  up  imperceptibly 
and,  so  to  speak,  naturally  from  small  beginnings,  but  was  formal- 
ly and  of  set  purpose  established  by  what  would  have  been  called, 
had  paper  existed,  a paper  constitution;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  deli- 
berate agreement  of  independent  groups  of  men  seeking  to  attain 
the  common  ends  of  order  and  justice.”  Invitations  to  attend  the 
celebration  have  been  extended  to  all  representative  countries  of 
the  world.  Congress  has  passed  a resolution  providing  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation  extended  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.: 
and  for  the  presentation  by  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.,  of  a 
statue  or  a memorial  to  Lief  Ericson,  as  a gift  of  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  to  the  people  of  Iceland.— “ The  Interpreter”,  June,  1929. 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

The  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  Among  Foreign  Stu- 
dents reports  the  following  countries  having  one  hundred  or  more 
students  resident  in  the  United  States  during  the  1928-29  academic 
year:  Canada,  1,173;  China,  1,109;  Japan,  814;  Philippines,  804; 
Russia,  504;  England,  369;  Germany,  360;  Mexico,  271;  Porto  Rico, 
250;  India,  208;  Italy,  203:  Hawaii,  144;  Korea,  131;  France,  122; 
Greece,  120;  Poland,  117;  Cuba,  111;  Switzerland,  101.  Each  student 
is  a potential  ambassador  of  international  understanding  and  good- 
will.— “Christian  Education,”  June. 

A survey  of  the  attitudes  of  American  students  toward  for- 
eign friends  on  the  campus  was  proposed  to  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Conference  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  at  its  meeting  on  March 
2.  It  was  favorably  received  by  the  Conference,  and  it  was  decid- 
ed to  seek  nation-wide  cooperation,  not  only  from  Cosmopolitan 
Clubs,  but  also  from  Christian  Associations,  International  Rela- 
tions Clubs,  and  so  forth. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  mainly  to  collect  material  for 
use  in  arousing  American  students  to  the  benefits  inherent  in 
friendships  with  foreign  students.  This  survey  was  proposed  by 
the  International  Education  Division  of  the  National  Student 
Federation  of  America,  from  which  further  information  may  be 
obtained.  Address:  553  So.  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia.— “Christian  World  Education  News  Service,”  May. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Religion,  by  Edward  Scribner  Ames.  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  pp. 
324.  Scientific  method  and  historical  investigation  have  compelled 
many  changes  in  the  religious  thinking  of  today.  The  modes 
of  thought  in  this  book  have  their  root  in  the  psychology  and 
philosophy  of  our  time,  particularly  in  that  of  John  Dewey.  Here 
is  a way  of  being  religious  which  holds  up  its  head  in  the  pres- 
ence of  science.  The  conception  of  God  is  that  of  a finite  being, 
growing  with  His  world.  Religion  itself  arises  from  the  social 
experience.  The  criticism  of  the  book  will  proceed  from  the 
standpont  of  rival  philosophical  systems.  For  some  Dr.  Ames’ 
God  is  only  a glorified  Santa  Claus,  prayer  to  such  a God  only 
a form  of  auto-suggestion.  And  worship  based  upon  this  kind 
of  thinking  is  regarded  as  a wistful  confession  of  ignorance.  At 
any  rate,  we  have  here  a new  philosophy  of  religion  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  fresh  study  of  the  reality  of  religion. 

• • • • • 

The  Rediscovery  of  Jesus,  by  Fred  Merrfield.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  pp.  270.  A strictly  critical  and  modern  view  of  Jesus  is 
built  by  this  teacher  of  new  testament.  He  sifts  out  of  the  gos- 
pel story  the  elements  with  which  to  make  a quite  human  portrait 
of  him  whom  he  calls  “the  prophet  of  Nazareth.”  Even  those 
who  would  hold  much  historical  which  is  here  put  into  the  dis- 
card will  find  in  the  book  a fine  appreciation  of  the  significance 
of  the  Nazarene  to  the  religious  thinking  of  the  world. 

• • • • • 

Leaves  from  the  Notebook  of  a Tamed  Cynic,  by  Reinhold 
Neibuhr.  Willett,  Clark  & Colby,  pp.  198.  The  brilliant  young 
professor  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  has  ended  the  pastoral 
career  to  take  up  teaching.  He  looks  back  over  this  experience 
with  wistfulness  as  he  takes  up  the  task  of  training  other  men 
to  preach.  One  does  not  find  him  much  of  a cynic  after  all,  save 
in  his  judgments  upon  himself.  He  will  help  many  a minister  to 
throw  light  upon  the  meaning  of  every-day  experiences.  There  are 
delicate  rebukes  for  the  failures  of  ministers,  and  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  religious  service  in  the  churches  of  Amer- 
ica. 


Adult  classes  of  the  Sunday  school  should  take  The 
Community  Churchman,  and  hand  it  out  as  a class  paper. 
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COMMUNITY  CHURCH  NEWS 


Community  CTutrch  Workers 
to  have  Session 

The  administrative  committee  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  will  meet  in 
Chicago  at  headquarters  on  October  8. 
The  members  of  this  committee  are  Messrs 
Cliff  Titus,  Gilbert  Counts,  David  E.  Pi- 
per, Fred  Eastman  and  O.  F.  Jordan. 
They  will  go  into  detail  in  studying  the 
work  of  their  organization.  In  the  eve- 
ning a dinner  is  to  be  held  at  which  mem- 
bers of  local  community  churches  will  be 
invited  to  attend. 


Fundamentalist  Workers  are  Eeunlted 
For  several  years  the  undenominational 
ministers  of  the  fundamentalist  persuasion 
have  had  two  rival  organizations,  one 
heading  up  in  Arkansas  and  the  other  in 
Nebraska.  This  summer  the  two  confer- 
ences were  reunited,  and  the  two  monthly 
magazines  became  one  under  the  title  of 
the  older  one,  the  Pioneer  of  the  New 
Era.  About  twenty  or  thirty  men  usual- 
ly attend  the  conference.  Its  secretary 
is  A.  J.  Parker,  of  Colony,  Kans.  The 
Journal  proclaims  the  following  platform 
which  is  also  a basis  of  faith  for  ministers 
of  the  conference.  “This  magazine  stands 
for  the  Bible  as  the  sole  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  practice,  the  second  com- 
ing of  our  Lord,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  the  life  everlasting.” 


Big  Improvements  at  Tekonsha,  Mich. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  at  Tekon- 
sha, Mich.,  Union  church  during  the  past 
month  in  the  way  of  improvements.  The 
men  of  the  church  have  donated  their  time 
and  labor,  and  money  has  been  spent  for 
skilled  labor,  and  the  result  is  satisfactory 
to  all  interested  in  the  church.  Outside 
repairs  have  been  made  on  the  steps,  new 
cement  rain  gutters  have  been  built  and 
basement  window  sashes  repainted. 

The  most  decided  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  basement  rooms.  The 
six  larger  rooms  and  one  smaller  one 
have  been  refinished  in  ivory  paint  with 
stencil  borders  and  are  very  pleasing. 
French  doors  make  it  practical  to  use  the 
rooms  separately  or  as  one  room. 

The  heating  of  the  rooms  is  secured  by 
the  placing  of  an  electric  fan  which  takes 
up  the  cold  air,  and  pipes  and  registers 
convey  the  warm  air  to  the  rooms.  The 
new  rooms  will  be  used  every  Sunday  for 
seven  of  the  classes  and  for  various  in- 
between  meetings. 

The  Union  church,  with  Guild  hall  for 
sports  and  games,  and  well  equipped  kitch- 
en for  serving  and  the  seven  rooms  just 
finished  provide  ample  space  for  all  ser- 
vices and  activities  of  the  church.  The 
completion  and  opening  of  the  basement 
rooms  was  observed  by  dedication  service 
recently. 


Work  Grows  at  Lakewood 

The  Sunday  school  is  making  a good 
growth  at  Lakewood,  O.,  community 
church.  The  women  of  the  church  are 
unusually  busy  through  their  various  or- 
ganizations. The  pastor.  Dr.  L.  S.  Ful- 
mer, has  some  challenging  sermon  topics. 
Among  those  of  recent  date  were  “The 
Passion  for  the  Impossible”  and  “Eelig- 
ion:  Vitalized  or  Mummified  f”  Dr.  Ful- 
mer is  a Presbyterian  minister,  and  most 
of  his  members  are  of  this  persuasion. 
The  church  is  an  independent  community 
church. 


Gives  Farewell  to  Students 

Richard  E.  Shields,  pastor  of  commu- 
nity church,  of  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  Y., 
gave  a public  farewell  to  departing  col- 
lege students  on  Sept.  15.  The  church 
has  a student  department  to  keep  in 
touch  with  young  people  away  from  home. 
Near-by  churches  will  come  to  this  church 
for  standard  teacher  training  courses  dur- 
ing the  autumn. 


Pastor  In  Auto  Accident 

L.  J.  Tuck,  pastor  of  Sargent  commu- 
nity church,  in  Colorado,  was  driving  the 
other  day  when  his  car  was  hit  by  one 
coming  out  of  a lane.  Both  cars  were 
badly  damaged,  and  the  pastor’s  clothes 
were  cut  with  glass.  He  seems  to  have 
escaped  without  serious  injury.  His 
church  publishes  a local  paper  which  re- 
printed the  leading  editorial  of  last 
month  from  Community  Churchman. 


Pastoral  Change  at  Bowen,  Colo. 

C.  I.  Rose  has  resigned  at  Bowen,  Colo., 
and  the  community  church  has  called  C. 
M.  Cooper.  This  church  recently  held 
a harvest  festival.  The  membership  is 
largely  rural,  and  they  exhibited  the 
fruits  of  their  fields  at  church  on  Sept. 
15.  They  brought  in  some  visitors  to  re- 
joice with  them,  and  L.  J.  Tuck,  of  Sar- 
gent church,  made  an  address.  Some  vis- 
iting musicians  contributed  to  the  music. 
This  day  was  not  so  unlike  the  old-time 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles. 


New  Pastor  will 
Examine  his  Field 

The  installation  services  in  connection 
with  the  location  of  J.  D.  Wycker  in  Oak 
Grove  church  of  Buffalo  were  held  on 
September  29.  Mr.  Wycker  has  been  on 
the  field  for  several  weeks  and  has  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  optimism  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  his  church.  He  is  now  organiz- 
ing a survey  of  the  entire  community 
which  he  serves  so  he  may  know  what  his 
task  is.  Mr.  Wycker  was  once  very 
prominently  connected  with  the  youth 
movement  of  America.  He  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  fixture  of  the  rural  church, 
and  has  often  spoken  on  its  needs.  He 
has  succeeded  W.  H.  Boocock,  deceased. 


Plans  for  New  Building  on  the  Way 
Community  church,  of  Whitewater, 
Kans.,  expect  to  secure  the  plans  for 
their  new  structure  early  in  October. 
This  rural  church  has  taken  on  new  life 
under  the  administration  of  the  pastor 
B.  W.  Sinderson.  He  was  formerly  pas- 
tor of  community  church,  of  Gurnee,  HI. 
Before  entering  the  ministry  he  was  a 
member  of  a federated  church  Des 
Moines. 


Have  Entered  their  new  Edifice 

The  new  church  at  Snyder,  N.  T.,  a 
suburb  of  Buffalo,  has  come  near  enough 
to  completion  that  the  congregation  has 
already  begun  to  use  it.  Tlie  dedicatory 
services  will  follow  soon.  The  pastor  of 
this  thriving  church  is  Carl  Stoll. 


Walsenburg,  Colo.,  Edifice 
Is  Going  Up 

The  workmen  are  bringing  the  new  com- 
munity house  at  Walsenburg,  Colo.,  nearer 
to  completion  every  day.  It  will  not  be 


so  long  now  until  the  new  edifice  will  be 
ready  for  use.  The  church  has  been  crowd- 
ed in  the  old  Presbyterian  structure,  and 
this  modem  building  will  make  better 
educational  work  possible.  Arthur  A. 
Heinlein  is  having  the  experience  of  a 
life-time  in  fostering  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  this  ciiurch. 


Community  Campaign  for 
Church  Attendance 

At  Park  Ridge,  111.,  community  church 
has  joined  with  three  other  churches  in 
promoting  a campaign  for  church  at- 
tendance. The  statistics  indicate,  not  a 
decline  in  attendance  in  the  past  seven 
years,  but  that  the  community  has  threb- 
led  in  population  without  increasing 
church  attendance  in  any  corresponding 
degree.  The  churches  will  carry  joint 
publicity  in  the  newspapers,  and  each 
church  will  seek  to  build  up  fresh  loyalty 
in  its  own  constituency  by  mail  and  tele- 
phone. 


Plans  for  Kansas  Conference 

The  program  committee  has  met  recent- 
ly to  plan  a conference  of  community 
church  people  in  Kansas.  This  wll  be 
the  first  state  wide  conference  to  be  held. 
Denominational  superintendents  of  the 
broader  typo  hold  that  Kansas  is  in  pe- 
culiar lieed  of  church  consolidation,  and 
this  judgment  is  confirmed  by  professors 
of  the  state  agricultural  college.  The 
coming  conference  will  deal  with  the 
problems  of  these  churches  and  seek  to 
organize  for  the  extension  of  the  com- 
munity church  idea  within  the  state. 


Catholics  Help  a Federated  Church 

Building  operations  this  autumn  have 
been  a great  trouble  to  First  Federated 
church  of  Des  Moines.  This  church  has 
a Sunday  school  attendance  of  about  six 
hundred,  (on  September  15,  623).  The 
problem  of  housing  the  school  during 
building  operations  seemed  for  a time  in- 
soluble. The  church  hnd  expected  to  rent 
a near-by  school  building,  but  a recent 
legislative  enactment  in  Iowa  makes  that 
illegal.  Then  the  Catholics  of  a near-by 
church  came  to  the  rescue.  They  ^'’’''•rpd 
the  use  of  their  parochial  school  building 
and  this  offer  has  been  accepted.  The 
Catholic  church  has  refused  to  discuss 
any  rental  fee.  There  are  just  the  two 
churches  in  that  section  of  the  city.  Fed- 
erated church  is  what  some  towns  call 
a community  church.  It  is  a federation 
of  individuals,  and  not  a federation  of 
denominations. 


Now  Pastor  of  Bell  Bra.ncli  Church 

Mrs.  Helen  Phelps,  formerly  pastor  of 
a community  church  in  Wavne.  M''’h..  i" 
now  in  charge  of  another  church  near  by 
which  is  called  Bell  Branch  community 
church.  Mrs.  Phelps  came  up  the  Bap- 
tist w'ay  but  has  spent  several  years  in 
community  church  work. 


Practical  Sermons  for  Whitewater 

Religion  is  being  made  verv  practical 
in  Whitexvater,  Kans.,  community  church. 
Ben  Sinderson,  the  pastor,  announces  a 
series  of  sermons  for  U.'ptember  entitled 
“Home  Emphasis.”  Those  for  October 
are  “Parent  Responsibility”.  And  those 
for  November  are  “Youth  Problems”. 
There  has  been  a good  response  to  this 
type  of  preaching. 


Federated  Church  Gets  a New  Building 
Seminary  Avenue  Federated  church  of 
Chicago  was  a union  of  Congregational- 
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ista  and  Methodists.  It  has  carried  on  in 
one  of  the  most  needy  sections  of  the 
city  on  the  north  side.  A new  building 
is  now  in  process  of  erection  which  will 
be  adapted  to  the  housing  of  an  institu- 
tional work.  The  auditorium  will  pro- 
vide modern  worship  equipment  with  the 
chancel  arrangement.  Carl  F.  Crucius  is 
the  pastor  of  the  church. 


Veteran  Preacher  Passes  Away 
Eev.  George  Sherman  Mills  died  at 
Limerick,  Maine  on  August  31.  He  was 
pastor  emeritus  of  Federated  church  in 
Limerick,  and  was  in  his  91st  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  had  spent  63  years 
in  the  Christian  ministry.  He  has  a son 
in  Chicago,  pastor  of  Wellington  Avenue 
Congregational  church. 


New  Pastor  for  Bichfield  Church 

E.  R.  Cochran  has  assumed  the  pastor- 
ate of  Richfield  Federated  church,  in 
Summit  county,  Ohio.  He  has  worked 
with  the  Congregationalists  and  Metho- 
dists. His  new  church  combines  elements 
from  both  of  these  denominations. 

Preacher  Resigns  after  Long  Pastorate 

David  B.  Pearson  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate at  Aurora,  Ohio,  after  a service  of 
nearly  fifteen  years.  He  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  worker  among  young  people, 
and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  consolidat- 
ed church  idea.  His  church  has  been  a 
federated  church  with  Disciples  and  Con- 
gregationalists cooperating.  At  last  re- 
ports Mr.  Pearson  had  not  accepted  a 
call  yet.  Some  church  will  find  him  an 
inspiring  leader. 


Baptists  and  Disciples  Federate 
The  Baptists  and  Disciples  of  North 
Fairfield,  Ohio,  have  federated.  N.  G. 
Crawford,  who  seems  to  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  federation,  has  left  the 
field,  and  a new  pastor  will  be  secured 
for  the  united  groups.  The  two  churches 
will  conduct  joint  services  until  the  unit- 
ed congregation  by  a majority  vote  dis- 
solves the  union.  The  business  affairs  will 
be  conducted  by  a joint  board.  The 
church  will  practice  weekly  communion 
after  Disciples  custom.  The  Baptist 
building  will  be  occupied.  North  Fair- 
field  has  in  addition  a Methodist  and  a 
Congregational  church. 


Federation  Is  Being  Set  Up 

The  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  church- 
es of  Millville,  Ohio,  will  form  a federa- 
tion for  common  work  and  worship  in 
October. 

The  two  congregations,  the  Reformed 
numbering  97  members  and  the  Presbyter- 
ian 55,  voted  almost  unanimously  for  the 
merger.  Each  congregation  will  retain 
its  denominational  connections,  but  the 
two  will  work  and  worship  as  one  united 
bodv.  A siufirle  treasury  for  current  ex- 
penses vdlT  be  maintained,  and  benevo- 
lent srifts  will  be  divided  between  the  two 
denominations. 

The  churches  have  been  worshipping 
together  for  several  months,  since  the 
death  of  James  M.  Work  of  Oxford,  who 
formerly  served  the  Presbyterian  group. 
Services  have  alternated  between  the 
two  buildings,  and  William  H.  Shults, 
Reformed  pastor,  has  served  the  combin- 
ed congregations.  A formal,  ofiScial 
merger  is  now  about  to  take  place. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Shultz  is  to  give  up 
the  pastorate  and  retire  from  the  active 


ministry.  The  church  is  seeking  a new 
pastor. 

There  is  also  a United  Brethren  con- 
gregation in  the  community,  served  by 
a non-resident  pastor. 


Corporations  Help 
Community  Cburches 
A number  of  corporations  make  appro- 
priations to  community  churches  in  com- 
munities where  their  operatives  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  This  is  true 
in  Longview,  Wash.;  Lynch,  Kentucky; 
Morgan  Park,  Minn.;  and  probably  in 
many  other  communities.  The  corpora- 
tions find  it  easier  £o  help  a community 
church  than  a chain  of  competitive 
churches. 


Takes  Vacation  in  the  Ozarks 

David  E.  Piper,  of  the  Community 
Church  'V^orkers  trustees,  spent  his  vaca- 
tion in  the  Ozarks,  hob-nobbing  with  na- 
tives in  the  hills  there.  He  is  now  an 
important  official  in  the  David  C.  Cook 
Co.,  of  Elgin,  Illinois. 


Dr.  McCune  Takes 
Six  Months  in  Europe 

Dr.  N.  A.  McCune,  pastor  of  People’s 
Church,  of  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  spend- 
ing six  months  in  Europe.  He  will  not  re- 
turn to  this  country  until  Dec.  15.  He 
will  spend  considerable  time  at  Oxford 
University.  Robert  Murray  Pratt,  the  as- 
sociate minister,  is  in  charge  of  the  par- 
ish during  his  absence.  Mr.  Pratt  has 
been  preaching  a series  of  sermons  on 
“The  Atheist  Nobody  Knows.”  He  is 
in  demand  for  popular  lectures. 


Has  a Circuit  of  Ten  Churches 

S.  M.  Penn,  pastor  of  Community  Con- 
gregational church,  of  Sophia,  N.  C.,  must 
be  a busy  man.  He  has  a circuit  of  ten 
churches  among  which  he  itinerates.  A 
recent  visitor  in  his  parish  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  work  which  he  is  do- 
ing. 


Yosemite  National  Park 
Has  Union  Church 

A union  church  is  reported  for  Tose- 
mite  National  Park.  This  church  recent- 
ly called  Geo.  W.  Morris  of  Chicago  as 
its  pastor,  but  the  Chicago  man  decided 
to  stay  by  the  city. 


Christian  Unity  League 
Will  Hold  Convention 

The  Christian  Unity  League  is  a rath- 
er new  interdenominational  organiza- 
tion to  which  Dr.  Peter  Ainslie  of  Balti- 
more contributes  his  able  leadership.  It 
proposes  to  hold  a Christian  unity  con- 
ference in  New  York  in  St.  George’s 
Episcopal  church,  Nov.  13-15.  It  seems 
likely  that  this  meeting  will  be  one  of 
the  epoch  making  gatherings  of  the  year. 
Four  hundred  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  taken  the  following  pledge: 
“We,  Christians  of  various  churches, 
believing  that  only  in  a cooperative  and 
united  Ghristendom  can  the  world  be 
Christianized,  deplore  a divided  Christen- 
dom as  being  opposed  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  needs  of  the  world,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  the  Christianizing  of 
the  world  is  greatly  hindered  by  divisive 
and  rivaling  churches. 

“We,  therefore,  desire  to  express  our 
sympathetic  interest  in  and  prayerful  at- 
titude toward  all  conferences,  small  and 
large,  that  are  looking  toward  reconcil- 
iation of  the  divided  church  of  Christ; 


and  we  propose  to  recognize,  in  all  our 
spiritual  fellowships,  the  practice  of 
equality  of  all  Christians  before  God,  so 
that  no  Christian  shall  be  denied  mem- 
bership in  our  churches,  nor  a place  in 
our  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  nor 
pulpit  courtesies  be  denied  other  minis- 
ters because  they  belong  to  ^ different 
denomination  than  our  own;  and,  further, 
irrespective  of  denominational  barriers, 
we  pledge  to  be  brethren  one  to  another 


iPT®^ 

1 LET  YOUR  GIFT 

I TO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

PAY  YOU 
A LIFE  IHCOHE 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
1 needed  income  for  yourself 

and  others  from  the  money 
j you  give  by  the 

1 Annuity  Gift  Plan 

BU,.  This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncertainty 
and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  you  a 
fixed  income  of 

4>2  % to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 

A reserve  fund  of  over  $1,500,000 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you.  ni 

Protect  yourself  against  loss  ra 

through  unwise  investments  H 

and  at  the  same  time  help  send  w 

the  gospel  to  aU  the  world.  H 

For  full  information  write  M 

Ernest  F.  Hall,  Secretary,  B 

Dept,  of  Annuities  H 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  I 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A-  n 

^ 156  ^ 

A FAIR  QUESTION 

We  are  often  asked,  “What  is  Berea 
trying  to  do?”  That  is  a fair  question, 
and  a welcome  one. 

First  we  would  say,  “Visit  Berea  and 
see  the  answer.  ” It  is  easily  reached 
by  motor  via  the  Dixie  Highway,  or 
by  train  on  the  main  line  of  the  Louis- 
ville & Nashville  Railroad.  Boone  Tav- 
ern, operated  by  the  College,  offers 
modern  accomodations. 

To  those  who  cannot  come,  we  value 
the  opportunity  to  send  a copy  of  our 
current  pamphlet,  “The  Task,  the 
Workers,  and  the  Enlarging  Work- 
shop.” This  seeks  to  answer  the  above 
question  and  to  give  much  other  infor- 
mation regarding  this  non-denomina- 
tional  institution  which  has  provided 
Christian  education  for  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  young  people  from  the  South- 
ern Mountains.  May  we  send  you  a 
copy? 

BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 
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in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  whose  we  are  and  whom  wo 
serve.” 


Kansas  Federated 
Church  Successful 

A federated  church  was  established  ten 
years  ago  at  Quenomo,  Kansas,  com- 
posed of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches.  The  pastor  is  from 
one  of  the  two  denominations,  according 
to  the  agreement  that  pastoral  supply  be 
alternated  denominationally  in  periods  of 
four  years’  each.  The  place  of  holding 
church  services  was  formerly  alternated 
but  now  all  of  them  are  held  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  The  separate  buildings 
are  a block  apart. 

The  senior  Sunday  school  is  now  held 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  Jun- 
ior in  the  Methodist.  Realizing  the  need 
of  a single  building  for  all  religious  and 
social  services  steps  are  being  taken  look- 
ing toward  the  disposal  of  both  present 
buildings  and  the  erection  of  a Federated 
church  building  on  the  Presbyterian  loca- 
tion. The  two  congregations  will  continue 
to  maintain  their  denominational  iden- 
tities. 

The  present  pastor  who  has  served  two 
years  is  A.  L.  Tainter,  a Methodist  who 
followed  U.  B.  Mayo,  a Presbyterian. 
Frank  E.  Ryerson,  D.D.,  district  super- 
intendent of  the  Methodist  church  and 
George  T.  Arnold,  D.D.,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Synod  of  Kansas  for  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  are  cooperating  in  the 
federation  and  denominational  church 
matters.  On  August  25  both  were  present 
and  spoke  in  the  morning  service  and  met 
with  the  congregation  and  committees. 

In  addition  to  a committee  on  plans  and 
construction  and  one  of  finance  and  sub- 
scriptions there  is  a “holding  corpora- 
tion” for  the  federated  church.  These 
three  groups  will  constitute  a general 
committee  subject  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  rules  of  the  denomina- 
tions. 


Colored  Eretheren  Meet  in  Ontario 
The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Na 
tional  Council  of  the  People’s  Church  o 
Lhrist  and  Community  Centers,  after  com 
ering  five  busy  days,  came  to  a very  har 
py  cose  in  Chatham,  Ont.,  communit 
church,  C.  O.  Greene,  pastor,  Sunda 
evening  Sept.,  8.  The  closing  sermon  wa 
delivered  by  Frederick  Douglas,  D.  D.,  pat 
Cosmopolitan  community  ch’urcl 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  sessions  throughout  were  a decided 
success,  and  more  interestingly  conduct- 
ed than  any  previous  meeting  of  the 
council.  Upwards  of  100  delegates  were 
registered. 


During  the  meeting  sermons  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  following  ministers:  Jos.  M. 
Evans,  of  Detroit,  who  preached  the  an- 
nual sermon;  Wilbur  Waters,  B.D.,  of  Bal- 
timore. Md.;  H.  L.  P.  Jones,  D.D.,  of  Gary, 
Ind. ; Wm.  D.  Cook,  D.D.,  founder  of  the 
movement,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  R.  Harvey, 
D.D.,  newly  elected  president,  Chicago, 
m.;  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  Douglas,  D.D 
Baltimore,  Md.  ’ 

^ A number  of  forward  looking  proposi- 
tions came  before  the  meeting  and  were 
approved  by  the  council,  among  them  was 
the  election  of  a special  committee  on 
hand  book  for  the  use  of  community 
churches.  A completion  of  the  work  of 
this  committee  will  give  the  various 
churches  making  up  the  council  some  well 
codified  rules  and  regulations  for  the  fu- 


ture guidance  of  the  operations  and  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  work. 

The  annual  election  of  council  ofllcers 
resulted  as  follows:  President,  J.  R.  Har- 
vey, D.  D.,  Chicago,  111.;  First  Vico  Pres., 
H.  L.  P.  Jones,  D.D.,  Gary,  Ind.;  Second 
Vico  Pres.,  Frederick  Douglas,  D.D., 
Baltimore,  Mr.;  Chief  Sec.,  C.  0.  Greene, 
Chatham,  Ont.;  Recording  Sec.,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Winters,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111.:  Statistician, 
Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Murphy,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Treas.,  R.  A.  Murphy,  Chatham,  Ont. 
President  of  Woman’s  Community  League, 
Mrs.  Alice  Coachman,  Chicago,  111.;  Pres- 
ident of  Christian  Endeavor,  Mr.  M.  N. 
Vincent,  Chicago,  111.;  President  of  Bible 
School,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Murphy,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Regional  Superintendents,  Eastern  Dist, 
Rev.  Frederick  Douglas;  Central  Dist., 
Rev.  Jos.  M.  Evans;  Western  Dist.,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Winters. 

The  following  statistics  compiled  from 
the  encouraging  annual  reports  submitted 
by  the  various  churches  of  the  council, 
show  something  of  the  substantial  growth 
of  the  work  during  the  short  period  of  its 
organization  about  seven  years  ago: 

Number  of  churches  registered — 14. 

Number  of  Bible  Schools — 14. 

Number  of  converts  during  the  past 
year — 287. 

Number  of  accessions  during  the  past 
year — 880. 

Number  of  members — 8069. 

Number  of  ordained  ministers — 26. 

Number  of  boards  and  auxiliaries — 115. 

Number  of  young  people’s  organiza- 
tions— 20. 

Amount  of  money  collected  by  the 
council — $285.00. 

Amount  collected  during  the  year  for 
charity — $5962.87. 

Amount  collected  during  the  year  by 
the  churches — $101,841.52. 

Number  of  Bible  School  oflScers  and 
teachers — 168. 

Amount  of  money  collected  by  the  Bible 
Schools— $2240.07. 

Total  present  value  of  property  hold- 
ings— $696,000.00. 

One  newly  organized  church  and  two 
ordained  ministers  were  admitted  to  the 
council.  Two  or  three  fine  church  prop- 
erties have  been  purchased  during  the 
year — one  in  Baltimore,  worth  $155,000.00, 
and  two  in  Chicago,  111.  A new  $60,000.00 
church  is  under  construction  at  Gary,  Ind. 

J.  A.  Winters,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  111., 
the  eflScient  retiring  president — having 
served  the  allowed  term  of  two  years — 


THE  NORTHERN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
Incorporated 

Duluth,  Miimesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  Lumber 
camps.  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
on  the  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
voluntary  workers  in  neglected  settle- 
ments: and  is  supported  by  free  will 
contributions. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
send  contribution  to  the  Northern  Bible 
Society,  715  West  Superior  Street,  Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


presided  throughout  the  session. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  council 
will  be  held,  by  invitation,  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan community  church  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Frederick  Douglas,  D.D.,  pastor.  A 
delegation  of  sixteen  from  this  church  at- 
tended the  council  meeting. 

The  entertainment  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  delegates  and  visiting  friends  by 
the  pastor,  C.  0.  Greene  and  his  good 
people  of  Chatham,  was  exceedingly  gen- 
erous and  royal.  They  gave  the  council 
a sight-seeing  trip  about  beautiful  Cha- 
tham and  its  outlying  districts  going  as 
far  as  Rondeau  Park  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, Sept.  7.  All  in  all  this  council 
meeting  was  the  largest  and  best  yet. 
Truly  the  community  church  idea  is  mov- 
ing on.  The  senior  choir.  Miss  Mae 
Frierson,  chorister,  of  the  Metropolitan 
church,  Detroit,  sang  for  the  council  dur- 


TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS  - 

Comes  the  poignant  appeal  ot  the  two 
million  long-neglected  lepers  of  the  world 
— and  of  the  life,  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Compassionate  Christ  who  command- 
ed His  disciples:  “Cleanse  the  lepers" 
(Matt.  10:8). 

Among  these  hosts  of  pitiable  suffer- 
ers the  Mission  to  Lepers  is  conduct- 
ing 

Interdenominational 

Healing  and  teaching  work  for  thirty 
denominations,  in  more  than  100  centers 
in  twenty  lands  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  the  Church's  recognized  agency  in 
carrying  medical  and  other  missionary 
work  to  earth’s  distressed  lepers. 

Free  Help  to  Ministers  and  Mission- 
ary Leaders 

Programs,  pageants,  plays,  songs,  inci- 
dents, stories,  and  other  live  material 
for  sermons,  addresses  and  missionary 
meetings  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
without  obligation  of  any  kind.  Just 
state  your  special  requirements. 

Any  one  wishing  information  on  this 
interdenominational  work  may  obtain  it 
free  from 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Room  1118-M. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 


ing  the  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon 
services. 

— Jos.  M.  Evans,  Official  Eeporter. 


CHICAG-0  NOTES 

West  Pullman  Federated  church  was 
formed  a number  of  years  ago  of  Congre- 
gational and  Baptist  elements.  This  fed- 
eration has  now  been  dissolved  and  an 
independent  church  has  been  formed 
which  is  called  Stewart  Ridge  community 
church.  George  C.  Ross  is  pastor  of  this 
church.  West  Pullman  is  an  industrial 
suburb  with  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
in  the  population.  There  are  denomina- 
tional churches  in  the  area  which  will 
divide  the  field  with  this  community 
church. 

Argyle  community  church,  a denomina- 
tional type  church  with  Congregational 
affiliations,  has  decided  to  disband.  The 
church  was  never  able  to  secure  a per- 
manent equipment  and  land  values  are 
enormous  in  the  districts  where  it  oper- 
ated. The  territory  was  also  over-church- 
ed before  the  organization  of  this  church. 

Villa  Park,  El.,  church  is  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.  It  changed  pastors  recently. 
John  C.  Bockoven  has  succeeded  Eoscoo 
Burgess.  This  church  has  Congregational 
affiliations. 

The  Chinese  Church  of  Christ,  an  inter- 
denominational church  supported  for  the 
Chinese  by  various  city  mission  societies, 
has  had  no  regular  pastor  the  past  year. 
It  has  a most  important  work  to  do. 


OHIO  NEWS 

Forest  Hill  community  church,  in  Ak- 
ron, under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  H. 
Dudley,  held  a three  week  Daily  Vaca- 
tion Bible  school  this  summer  that  was  a 
decided  success.  The  groups  were  divided 
into  the  beginners,  primary  and  junior 
departments.  The  total  enrollment  for 
the  school  was  92,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  52  for  the  entire  school.  The 
course  of  study  used  in  the  school  was 
“The  Way  of  Jesus”  as  published  by  the 
Council  of  Churches  in  Cincinnati.  He 
had  as  assistant  to  him  in  the  school  Wil- 
lard Hausberger  (Oberlin  College  “24”), 
and  a group  of  colunteer  women  helpers 
that  made  the  school  such  a success.  Both 
the  children  and  the  helpers  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  work  which  proved 
very  profitable  for  all  who  took  part. 

The  church  has  made  some  very  fine 
plans  for  the  fall  work.  Each  Sunday 
from  September  15  until  the  first  of  De- 
cember has  some  very  important  event 
that  will  be  used  for  the  day’s  service, 
a short  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  will 
be  held  this  fall  for  the  purpose  of  link- 
ing some  of  the  many  Christian  families 
of  this  district  to  the  church.  The  church 
is  located  in  one  of  the  finest  growing 
sections  of  Akron,  and  has  the  entire  field 
to  itself. 

David  Browne  Pearson,  who  has  been 
pastor  of  Federated  church,  of  Aurora, 
Ohio,  has  given  to  the  community  church- 
es of  the  country  a very  fine  order  of 
service  that  may  be  used  at  the  Commun- 
ion service  of  the  churches.  He  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a sample  copy  of  this 
service  if  you  will  send  him  your  name 
and  address  with  a stamped  envelope. 
The  “Expositor”  of  March,  1929,  says: 
“This  order  of  communion  service  ar- 
ranged by  David  Browne  Pearson,  of 


NEW 

Inexpensive 

COMMUNION  SERVICE 

Arranged  for 

COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

(Just  off  the  Press) 
INCREASES 
ATTENDANCE 

MEMBERSHIP 

AND  OFFERINGS 
Very  Beautiful  and  Impressive 
Send  for  Sample  Copy 
REV.  DAVID  BROWNE  PEARSON 
Aurora,  Ohio 


Aurora,  Ohio,  is  now  being  used  by  many 
of  the  leading  community  churches  of 
the  nation.  The  calendar  bears  no  date 
of  any  kind,  and  may  be  used  any  time, 
arranged  with  a view  to  economy  and 
efficiency.  ” 

Community  church  of  Bainbridge,  in 
Geauga  County,  Ohio,  where  George  W. 
Raines  is  pastor  is  one  of  the  liviest  lit- 
tle churches  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Here 
is  an  account  of  some  recreational  ac- 
tivity: 

“The  brotherhood  voted  the  pastor  as 
chairman  of  the  recreation  committee. 
This  committee  planned  for  indoor  ball 
to  be  played  each  Friday  evening  on  the 
school  lot.  We  did  not  have  an  organized 
team  to  play,  because  it  would  prevent 
some  from  playing,  who  would  like  to 
play.  Thus  our  people  would  gather,  and 
when  enough  came,  they  would  choose  up 
sides  and  take  every  one  who  was  there 
into  the  game.  We  had  from  boys  ten 
years  of  age  to  men  in  their  fifties,  and 
some  grandfathers. 

“This  was  the  first  time  that  anything 
like  it  had  ever  been  tried  in  Bain- 
bridge. It  was  voted  a success  by  those 
who  attended  and  played.  Some  of  the 
time  there  would  be  as  many  as  fifteen  on 
a side,  bringing  as  many  as  thirty  into 
the  game  and  a large  number  of  specta- 
tors also. 

“The  sentiment  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  games  should  be  continued  next  sum- 
mer. ’ ’ 

The  town  of  Mercer,  Pennsylvania, 
has  a population  of  2,000,  and  five 
churches.  The  Rotary  Club  of  the  village 


is  trying  to  solve  this  over-churched  sit- 
uation. They  have  called  for  Gilbert 
Counts,  pastor  of  the  Chagrin  Falls,  O., 
Federated  church  to  speak  to  them  at 
their  noon  meeting  the  last  of  September 
relative  to  this  problem. 

Federated  Church,  of  Chagrin  Falls,  re- 
ports splendid  progress  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  church  as  it  begins  its  fall 
program  of  activity.  The  debt  of  the 
church  is  rapidly  being  cut  down,  and 
the  interest  on  the  notes  are  paid,  and 
people  are  in  a very  happy  mood  for  the 
fall  and  winter  church  life.  Plans  are 
being  laid  for  a more  extensive  use  of 
the  recreation  hall  this  winter  than  that 
of  last. 

The  pastors  of  the  state  of  Ohio  are 
very  fortunate  in  the  large  pastors’  con- 
ference that  is  held  in  Columbus  each 
winter.  This  conference  is  held  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches,  and  B.  F.  Lamb  general  secre- 
tary. This  year  the  general  program  will 
be  built  around  the  thought  of  “The 
Celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  Pente- 
cost.” There  will  be  four  conventions  in 
one.  The  11th  Annual  Ohio  Pastors’ 
Convention;  the  Third  Annual  Ohio  Con- 
ference of  the  Church  women;  the  sec- 
ond Annual  Ohio  Layman’s  convention, 
and  Ohio  Young  People’s  convention.  The 
date  will  be  January  19-26,  1930.  Any 
one  interested  in  the  convention  that  does 
not  live  in  the  state  should  write  to  thg 
Ohio  Council  of -Churches,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

—Gilbert  Counts. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  liie  or  con- 
itmction.  Eitimatea 
cheerfully  aubmitted. 

Electric  Organ  hlffw- 
ing  outfits  for  organa 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organa  for 
Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  whicli 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hlnnsia  Organ  Oo., 

Fakln.  UL 


puu»iT  AND  rnwwc 
CHOIR  uUrfilO 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings, 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 

COX  SONS  VINING  Inc. 
131-3  B 23rd  St  New  York 


New  Hymn  Books? 


HYMNS  of  the 
Christian  Life 

(for  the  church) 

Edited  by  Milton  S.  Littlefield, 
D.  D. 

Seventh  large  edition  in  press 

Price  $135.00  per  100 


HYMNAL  for 
Young  People 

(for  the  church  school) 

Edited  by  two  friends  of  youth 

Dr.  Littlefield  and  Miss  Slattery 
Price  $75.00  per  100 


Those  who  know  tell  ns  they  are  the  best  and  we  believe  it. 
Examination  copies  on  application. 

A.  S.  BARNES  & COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 

67  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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National  Meeting  of  Workers 

in 

Community,  Federated  and  Union  Churches 

will  be  held  in 
PARK  RIDUE,  ILLINOIS 
MAY  13,  14  and  15,  1930 

If  you  were  on  the  program  committee,  what 
would  you  propose  for  the  program?  Suggestions 
are  solicited. 

Remember  this  is  a meeting  for  laymen  and  lay 
women  as  well  as  for  ministers.  What  problems 
most  demand  the  consideration  of  our  workers? 

Send  your  suggestions  to  the  chairman  of  the 
program  committee. 

REV.  OLIVER  0.  WEIST, 

First  Community  Church 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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The  Little  Brown  Church  As  A Community  Church 

By  Aretas  W.  Nolan  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Whether  the  church  house  be  the  “little  brown 
church  in  the  vale”,  or  the  gilded  cathedral  in  the  city, 
it  may  be  the  community  church  where  men  and  women 
whn  love  God  and  their  fellow  creatures  may  come  to- 
gether to  worship.  The  Little  Brown  Church  in  the  Vale 
has  been  beautifully  symbolized  as  the  church  for  the 
people  of  the  open  country. 

The  first  and  great  work  of  the  church  whether  in 
city  or  country  is  spiritual, — to  call  men  to  a knowledge 
of  God  and  themselves,  and  to  seek  the  proper  relation- 
ships between  man  and  God,  and  between  man  and  man, 
— and  this  relationship  is  founded  upon  the  philosophy 
of  love.  Set,  as  the  rural  church  is,  in  the  midst  of  ma- 
terial things  and  manual  labor,  it  is  well  that  there  be 
a voice  to  call  men  from  labor,  temptations,  and  evil  to 
the  good  power  that  is  above, — the  great  unseen  realities 
of  life. 

We  may  teach  agriculture  in  our  rural  schools,  and 
this  is  good;  we  may  wrestle  with  the  intricacies  of 
economics,  and  this  may  be  necessary ; but  unless  we  give 
training  and  education  in  human  decency,  kindliness,  and 
fair  play — the  Golden  Rule,  men  and  women  who  have 
not  been  trained  in  these  Christian  principles  do  not  prac- 
tice them  when  they  get  power  over  the  necessities  of 
life. 

The  country  life  problem  is  more  than  an  economic 
problem.  It  is  a human  problem.  Country  people  are 
human  beings.  They  have  a right  to  a fair  share  of  the 
general  prosperity,  and  to  the  educational  opportunities 
of  the  best  civilization.  If  the  farmer  does  not  get  these 
things,  he  suffers,  as  do  his  wife  and  children.  But  much 
of  this  is  ignored,  and  the  talk  runs  to  supply,  demand, 
prices,  etc.  Some  day  this  is  going  to  be  a mighty  fine 
world  to  live  in,  but  not  until  people  realize  that  the  only 
solution  for  most  material  problems,  is  spiritual, — the 
Golden  Rule,  decency,  tolerance,  love,  Christianity.  Ma- 
terial suffering  is  usually  the  result  of  violating  spiritual 
laws.  The  Church  is  the  only  institution,  standing  four 
square,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  unselfishly  for  these 
great  spiritual  powers,  through  which  the  individual  and 
society  are  to  be  made  right.  Some  one  has  wisely  said 
that  civilization  is  a process  of  gaining  control  over  na- 
ture and  taming  man.  Science  is  giving  us  this  control, 
and  the  church  must  continue  to  do  the  taming. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  agriculture  without  rural 
ebristiandom,  and  the  reverse  is  even  more  evident.  The 
snirit  w'hich  makes  possible  the  permanency  of  agricultur- 
al resources  and  the  best  things  in  rural  life,  is  the  same 
spirit  wdiich  moves  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  in  the 
Christian  religion, — the  spirit  of  altruism,  and  service  for 
the  good  of  society, — and  this  spirit  leads  to  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  the  provision  of  educational  op- 
portunities, and  the  development  of  a modern  civiliza- 
tion. The  country  life  and  its  resources  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  educated  Christian  men  and  women,  or  the  life 
and  the  resources  wall  deteriorate  and  be  lost  to  the  na- 
tion. Here  lies  a great  task  for  the  rural  church, — to 
Christianize  rural  life,  and  thus  save  rural  civilization. 
The  task  is  large  and  only  the  community  church  can  do 
it. 


There  are  ten  big  issues  of  rural  life  and  to  these  is- 
sues every  community  serving  agency  must  bring  its  con- 
tributions, if  it  is  to  justify  its  place  in  the  community. 
The  ten  big  issues  may  be  listed  as  follows : 

1.  Conservation  of  the  natural  resources. 

2.  Vocational  efficiency  and  interests. 

3.  Good  health. 

4.  Art  creation  and  appreciation. 

5.  Recreational  life. 

6.  Organization  and  cooperation. 

7.  Political  and  civic  life. 

8.  General  liberal  education. 

9.  Moral  and  religious  life. 

10.  Home  interests. 

Has  the  church  any  definite  or  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  make  to  any  or  all  of  these  big  issues?  If  these 
are  issues  of  life,  and  the  church  is  to  conserve  and  save 
life,  then  certainly  the  church  has  a duty  in  these  life 
issues.  Let  me  briefly  suggest  some  interests  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  rural  church  attempting  to  meet  these  is- 
sues. 

From  the  pulpit  to  the  pew^,  preaching,  teaching,  and 
practicing  the  conservation  of  God’s  natural  resource.s 
fo’'  the  present  and  future  generations  is  a very  practical 
sort  of  Christianity.  To  advocate  and  strive  for  vocation- 
al efficiency  is  to  bring  about  greater  service,  economical- 
ly, for  we  are  all  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
workmanship  of  men  and  women  for  our  material  exist- 
ence. 

As  to  good  health,  surely  the  church  should  concern 
itself  with  this  i.ssue,  if  our  Lord,  when  on  eai’th,  made  it 
one  of  his  constant  interests  and  was  continually  healing 
the  sick.  The  church  should  cooperate  wdth  all  health 
agencies,  and  be  active  in  any  program  for  health  im- 
provement. Unless  the  church  leads  and  helps  to  provide 
recreational  and  social  activities  for  the  youth,  as  w'ell 
as  for  the  adults,  they  will  seek  recreation  in  question- 
able places,  and  under  the  bright  lights  of  the  city  resorts, 
destroy  life  in  seeking  to  recreate  it. 

All  fine  art  has  received  its  greatest  inspiration  from 
Christ  and  his  church,  surely  the  church  should  be  beau- 
tiful, surrounded  by  landscape  art,  decorated  with  good 
pictures,  equipped  with  good  books,  and  its  people  lifted 
up  by  the  greatest  in  music. 

The  spirit  of  organization  and  cooperation  is  bom  of 
good  will  and  the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  church  should 
teach  and  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  organization  and 
cooperation  in  all  human  endeavors  to  do  the  larger  tasks. 

The  church  should  actively  encourage  clean  politics 
and  community  civic  interests.  Unless  good  men  and  wo- 
men are  placed  in  power,  greed,  and  crime  wall  rule  the 
land.  The  voice  of  the  church  must  ring  clear,  and  in 
no  uncertain  terms, — that  “righteousness  exalteth  ^ the 
nation.”  Church  members  should  stand  for  the  right, 
irrespective  of  party,  and  every  Christian  man  and  wmman 
vote  as  under  the  guidance  of  Christ. 

From  the  beginning,  the  church  has  alw'ays  fostered 
education.  Christian  people  in  the  rural  churches  will 
support  the  community’s  educational  progress,  if  they 
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are  true  to  the  Master’s  teachings, — that  “ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  It  is  a lib- 
eral educaion  to  go  to  church,  especially  if  there  is  an 
educated  minister  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  Sunday  school 
is  well  supplied  with  good  teachers.  The  church  may 
well  provide  educational  activities,  such  as  lecture  courses, 
extension  libraries,  radios,  moving  pictures,  and  vacation 
schools. 

As  was  said  in  the  beginning  the  chief  function  of  the 
church  is  a spiritual  one.  It  is  to  help  reveal  God,  and 
his  power  and  love  to  man,  and  to  help  men  to  live  to- 
gether in  brotherhood  and  love.  I fear  the  chiirch  in  the 
open  country  has  not  fully  realized  its  great  place  and 
work  in  rural  civilization.  When  the  church  has  touched 
vitally  all  these  human  issiies,  the  benefits  of  such  con- 
tacts will  center  in  the  rural  home,  and  it  will  come  to  be 
what  it  should  be, — the  most  sacred  place  cherished  by 
men  and  women,  boys  and  gMs,  as  the  nearest  thing  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth. 

Before  the  Little  Brown  Church  in  the  Vale  can  make 
these  large  contributions  to  the  life  of  the  people  and  be 
an  effective  agency  in  future  civilization,  it  must  become  a 
united  church.  Rural  Christendom  must  be  at  least  a 
federated  body  if  not  a union.  It  was  the  prayer  of 
Christ  that  his  disciples  be  one  as  He  and  His  Father 


are  one.  The  greatest  sin  that  lies  at  the  door  of  oiir 
churches  is  the  sin  of  division.  When  men  and  women 
come  to  love  Christ  and  desire  to  do  His  will, — they  will 
find  a way  to  unite  around  Him,  and  to  have  tolerance  and 
charity  for  each  other  in  their  differences.  Only  in  such 
united  spirit  and  effort  can  the  rural  church  meet  the  big 
issues  of  rural  life  and  manifest  the  Christian  philosophy 
of  love. 

In  Fisk’s  “Challenge  of  the  Country,”  he  says  that 
the  united  church  in  its  service  to  the  community, — 

1.  Will  lead  men  to  God. 

2.  Will  bring  love  among  men. 

3.  Will  bring  justice  and  kindness. 

4.  Will  stimulate  fair-dealing  and  put  an  end  to  in- 
justice. 

5.  Will  help  to  reduce  poverty,  vice,  and  crime. 

6.  Will  encourage  pure  politics  and  discourage 
graft. 

7.  Will  set  high  standards  for  the  play  life,  ,and 
make  amusements  purer  and  more  sensible. 

8.  Will  endeavor  to  make  men  really  better  farm- 
ers, because  they  are  real  Christians. 

9.  Will  help  to  make  more  efficient  homes  and 
schools  to  give  boys  and  girls  a fair  chance  to 
come  into  their  rightful  heritage. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SMALL  TOWN 

By  W.  A.  Cutler. 


In  these  later  days,  the  small  town  is  beginning  to 
construct  modem  school  buildings.  The  consolidated 
school  brings  together  several  country  schools  and  makes 
possible  an  up-to-date  educational  program,  comparabla 
with  that  of  our  city  schools. 

In  order  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  education 
and  to  hold  the  youngsters  in  school,  extra  curricular  ac- 
tivities are  devised.  Student  clubs,  dramatic  societies, 
class  meetings,  athletics,  etc.,  are  all  crowded  in  to  hold 
the  students  attention.  All  the  young  people  of  the  com- 
munity are  privileged  to  share  in  this  live  program  and 
most  of  them  avail  themselves  of  it.  There  is  a sort  of 
group  psychology  that  holds  the  youngsters  to  their  edu- 
cational task,  even  after  they  are  not  compelled  to  go  to 
school  by  law. 

But  what  about  Christian  training  that  shall  send 
our  young  people  out  of  school  with  the  right  slant  on 

life? 

Because  the  church  has  no  program  of  religious  edu- 
cation upon  which  all  the  denominations  can  agree,  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  have  passed  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  bringing  into  the  schnol  curriculum,  so  controver- 
sial a subiect  as  religion.  The  result  is  that  fully  half 
of  our  children  of  school  age  do  not  s'ct  the  very  thing 
that  lies  at  +he  foundation  of  wholesome  living:  to-wit: 
character  enrichened  and  made  solid  by  the  sanctities  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

As  for  the  other  half,  those  children  who  come  from 
Christian  homes,  the  denominations  pull  away  from  their 
classmates  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  school;  they 
force  them  in  their  religious  trainiufr.  to  come  into  their 
senara+e  and  srealler  denomina+iooal  groups  in  order  to 
make  Me+hodi'-ts.  Lutherans  and  what,  not,  of  them.  Then 
we  wonder  whv  so  few  voung  people  are  found  in  our 
churches.  The  fact  is  religion  is  presented  to  them  as  a 
small,  narrow  enterprise,  and  under  the  conditions  abso- 
lutely without  enthusiasm.  The  contrast  between  the 
larger  public  school  groun  and  the  small  cramped  church 
group  chills  tke  natural  idealism  of  a youth;  he  finishes 


school  without  an  adequate  idea  of  the  bigness  and  rich- 
ness of  the  Christian  life. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
most  devout  of  our  church  members  are  able  to  hold  their 
young  people  in  line  for  the  church.  Many  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  active  Christian  people  are  lost  to  the 
church  during  this  period.  Very  few  of  the  children  of 
non-church  members  ever  darken  the  doors  of  the  church. 
This  condition  is  practically  universal. 

The  only  cure  is  for  some  plan  to  be  devised,  whereby 
all  the  young  people  in  connection  with  their  school  activ- 
ities can  get  an  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  live 
as  Christ  would  have  the  mlive.  The  same  enthusiasm 
that  holds  the  young  to  mental  training  must  be  carried 
over  into  their  character  training.  Denominational  iso- 
lation and  consequent  lack  of  program  for  our  public 
schools  stands  in  the  way.  Just  as  soon  as  religious  lead- 
ers get  the  vision  and  actually  work,  out  a religious  pro- 
gram together  legislatures  will  begin  to  formulate  laws  to 
meet  the  new  demand. 

If  vm  would  cheek  the  increasing  orgie  of  crime 
among  young  people,  we  must  get  some  direct  action  in 
our  program  of  religious  education.  The  state  should  be 
just  as  much  interested  as  the  church.  Every  potential 
criminal  or  moral  reprobate  is  an  added  burden  to  the 
taxpayer.  This  class  comes  quite  largely  from  those  un- 
der-privileged children  who  get  no  religious  or  moral 
instruction.  Parents  neglect  it ; they  do  not  send  them  to 
the  church  school;  the  piTblic  school  is  not  equipped  for 
it. 

The  present  method  utterly  fails  to  reach  those  who 
need  the  Christian  view  point  most.  Sunday  is  more  of 
a holiday  than  a Sabbath.  A large  percentage  of  our 
Sunday  school  children  do  not  get  regular  Christian 
training  on  Sunday.  It  is  the  one  day  when  the  parents 
are  free  to  go  off  on  excursions  to  visit  friends;  they  take 
the  children  with  them.  So  that  many  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  Sunday  school  are  only  occasional  attendants. 

Devise  as  fine  a graded  program  as  the  experts  in 
religious  education  may,  yet,  under  these  conditions,  they 
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face  defeat.  Consider  those  enrolled  as  students,  who 
get  only  occasional  Christian  instruction;  add  to  these 
those  who  do  not  go  at  all.  Reflect  on  the  enforced  de- 
nominational separation,  and  the  lost  enthusiasm  of  the 
separated  groups.  It  is  clear  that  the  flnest  ideals  of  re- 
ligious education  face  an  impossible  situation.  And  that, 
at  a time  when  conditions  are  most  unsettled  for  young 
life;  and  new  and  powerful  temptations  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves  on  every  hand.  It  is  a situation 
to  make  angels  weep.  A radical  readjustment  must  be 
made  by  our  many  religious  groups  if  we  are  to  save  the 
moral  situation  in  this  country. 

In  one  community  where  there  is  a consolidated 
school,  the  preachers  at  tlie  request  of  the  Parent  Teachers 
Association  and  the  school  board  put  on  a series  of  lec- 
tures on  Christian  ethics  as  chapel  exercises ; this  was  done 
once  a week.  In  a short  time  this  changed  the  morale 
of  the  entire  school ; problems  of  discipline  because  less 
acute ; the  students  eame  to  have  more  respect  for  the 
church  and  what  it  stands  for. 

In  another  community  this  last  summer,  two  churches 
combined  in  putting  on  a Daily  Vacation  Bible  School, 
employing  teachers  from  the  public  schools  to  continue 
for  two  weeks  a regular  program  in  religious  education 
during  the  forenoon  of  each  school  day ; this  followed 


the  school  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation. 
In  connection  with  this  the  school  hand  work  helped  to 
keep  up  the  interest.  Business  and  professional  meji 
were  called  in  to  give  habit  talks.  The  banker  talked  on 
thrift,  the  doctor  on  the  care  of  the  body  and  the  mayor 
on  citizenship,  etc.  Story  telling  and  patriotic  exercises 
made  up  the  program.  The  community  is  sold  to  the  idea. 
The  problem  of  financing  the  project  is  now  comparative- 
ly easy  after  four  years  of  experienoe  in  this  type  of 
work. 

The^  are  only  beginnings,  but  they  point  the  way. 
It  is  essential  that  the  school  children  learn  the  funda- 
mental religious  things  together,  then  the  same  enthusi- 
asm that  obtains  in  the  ordinary  school  activities  is  car- 
ried over  into  the  teaching  of  the  basic  elements  of  a 
true  life.  Our  separated  selfish  denominational  pi^ogram 
defeats  the  Kingdom.  Religion  is  so  presented  that  it 
seems  a dead  thing.  In  many  instances  it  is  actually 
dead  and  ready  to  be  buried. 

The  village  of  the  new  day  will  have  a community 
church  and  a consolidated  school.  Then  there  is  no  im- 
pediment to  their  joining  hands  to  actually  pat  across  a 
program  of  religious  education  that  will  touch  every  child 
in  that  community.  The  problem  of  religious  education 
is  then  solved. 


SMALL  SCHOOLS  IN  SMALL  CHURCHES 

By  Walter  E.  Atheam. 


(This  study  of  rural  religious  education  published  in 
a Disciples  newspaper  throws  much  light  on  the  real  situa- 
tion in  all  protestant  schools. — The  Editor.) 

Previous  studies  have  shown  that  the  schools  in  the 
churches  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  are  small  schools.  We 
are  now  to  show  that  these  small  schools  are  in  small 
churches.  The  table  published  herewith  distributes  8,199 
churches  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  listed  in  the 
1928  Year  Book  of  the  United  Christian  Missionary  So- 
ciety, according  to  the  number  of  resident  members.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  38.7  per  cent  of  the  church-school 
enrollments  listed  in  this  volume  were  estimates  made  by 
officials  of  the  Missionary  Society.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  3,435,  or  41.8  per  cent  of  the 
8,199  church  memberships  listed  in  this  report  are  esti- 
mates made  by  absentee  national  officers,  and  that  58.2 
per  cent  are  based  on  reports  from  local  church  officers. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  1,090  more 
churches  than  we  have  church  schools,  according  to  the  re- 
cord of  this  Year  Book. 

You  will  note  these  significant  facts: 

We  have  690  churches  (8.4  per  cent)  with  twenty-five 
or  fewer  members. 

We  have  2,178  churches  (26.5  per  cent)  with  fifty  or 
fewer  members. 

We  have  3,349  churches  (40.8  per  cent)  with  seventy- 
five  or  fewer  members. 

We  have  4,354  churches  (53  per  cent)  with  one  hun- 
dred or  fewer  members. 

We  have  5,645  churches  (68.7  per  cent)  with  150  or 
fewer  members. 

We  have  6,442  churches  (78.4  per  cent)  with  two 
hundred  or  fewer  members. 

We  have  1,757  churches  (21.6  per  cent)  with  more 
than  two  hundred  members. 

We  have  466  churches  (5.7  per  cent)  with  more  than 
five  hundred  members. 

With  one  hundred  or  fewer  members  in  more  than 
one-half  of  our  churches,  and  two  hundred  or  fewer  mem- 


bers in  more  than  three-fourths  of  our  churches,  we  are 
clearly  a people  of  small  churches. 

A chart  published  recently  compares  the  sizes  of  our 
churches  with  the  sizes  of  ou»r  church  schools.  Note  the 
perfect  correlation  in  the  black  and  shaded  bars  in  the 
chart.  The  percentages  read : 


Churches 

Schools 

Under  100  members  

_...53.0% 

55.0% 

100-200  members  

25.4% 

23.0% 

200-300  members  

8.4% 

8.0% 

300-400  members  

4.5% 

5.1% 

400-500  members  

2.7% 

2.4% 

500  and  more  members  . 

5.7% 

5.0% 

0-200  members  

78.4% 

78.0% 

200  and  more  members  ... 

_.21.6% 

• 22.0% 

As  goes  the  church, 
people  of  small  schools  in 

so  goes  the  school, 
small  churches. 

We  are  a 

A study  of  this  same  Year  Book  will  show  that  1,954 
or  23.9  per  cent,  of  our  8,l99  churches  contributed  in  the 
one  year  covered  by  this  report  $425,773.96  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society,  and  that 
during  the  same  year  2,961,  or  41.6  per  cent,  of  our  7,109 
church  schools  contributed  $428,720.21  to  this  same  Gener- 
al Pi;nd.  There  are  1,007  more  church  schools  contribut- 
ing to  the  General  Fund  of  the  U.  C.  M.  S.  than  there  are 
churches  contributing  to  the  same  fund.  To  discuss  the 
significant  implications  of  these  figures  would  lead  us 
far  afield.  They  are  filled  with  dynamite,  and  we  must 
not  touch  them  now. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  membership  in  our  churches 
and  our  church  schools.  Are  our  schools  as  large  as  they 
should  be,  considering  the  size  of  the  churches?  Should 
these  churches  be  enlarged  bj  evangelizing  the  un-church- 
ed  adults  in  their  locality,  or  should  they  be  enlarged  by 
giving  a religious  education  to  the  children  and  youth 
which  are  within  their  reach?  Or  should  both  methods  be 
used? 

Another  fact  which  stands  out  clearly  in  our  analysis 
of  the  statistics  in  the  1928  Year  Book  is  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  voluntary  lay  worker  in  the  church 
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school.  In  our  7,109  church  schools  we  have  56,872  teach- 
ers and  25,545  officers,  or  a total  of  82,417  teachers  and 
officers.  Among  this  number  we  have  the  record  of  sixty- 
six  who  are  salaried,  professional  workers;  the  rest  are 
voluntary,  lay  workers  recruited  from  the  local  church 
and  the  local  community.  Six  years  is  the  working  period 
of  the  average  church-school  teacher  and  officer  in  the  lo- 
cal church.  At  this  rate  one-sixth  of  the  82,417  volun- 
tary workers  will  drop  out  of  service  each  year,  and, 
to  hold  our  own  with  no  growth  in  the  number  of  work- 
ers to  care  for  new  enrollment,  we  must  find  and  train 
13,736  new  voluntary  teachers  and  officers  each  year.  This 
estimate  does  not  take  into  account  the  loss  from  a local 
church-school  staff  by  removals  to  other  communities.  In 
theory,  this  loss  would  be  met  by  teachers  of  experience 
moving  into  the  community  and  taking  up  the  work  of 
those  transferred  to  other  churches  by  removal. 

The  discovery,  training  and  supervising  of  13,'736  new 
teachers  and  officers  each  year  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  one  of  the  major  tasks 
of  our  brotherhood.  Because  our  average  school  is  a 
small  school  we  must  find  a way  to  provide  expert  educa- 
tional guidance  and  professional  enthusiasm  for  small 
full-time  directors  of  religious  education.  This  means  that 
we  must  learn  how  to  federate  the  resources  of  the 
groups  of  workers  who  can  not  finance  the  services  of 
churches  in  a local  community  and  to  place  these  feder- 
ated resources  at  the  service  of  all  of  the  teachers  and  of- 
ficers of  the  locality.  Groups  of  churches  must  unite  in 
employing  a director  of  religious  education  who  will  serve 
aU  of  the  churches  in  the  locality;  community  training- 
schools  must  be  created,  on  a Christian  citizenship  basis, 
in  which  teachers  and  officers  of  the  various  small  church- 
es may  receive  the  training  which  the  large  and  wealthy 
churches  may  be  able  to  provide  for  their  workers.  Forces 
must  be  united  for  the  good  of  all. 

Here  is  one  of  the  fatal  weaknesses  in  our  present 
structure.  Since  1922,  two  important  words  have  been 
rapidly  dropping  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  American 
church-school  leadership.  The  two  disappearing  words 
are  community  and  layman.  In  place  of  the  community 
we  now  have  the  communion,  the  sect.  In  place  of  the 
layman  we  now  have  the  secretary,  who  is  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  sect.  Sectarianism  and  secretarialism 
now  dominate  all  co-operative  efforts  in  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Sectarianism,  gen- 
erally discredited  everywhere  else,  has  now  taken  its  last 
stand  in  the  American  church  school.  If  sectarian  lead- 
ers can  establish  sectarian  cleavages  among  the  children  in 
a community,  they  can  permanently  prevent  the  union  of 
the  churches  of  that  community.  If  they  can  break  up 
a non-sectarian  summer  camp  of  adolescent  youth,  repre- 
senting twenty  religious  sects,  into  twenty  sectarian 
camps,  they  can  be  sure  of  sending  back  into  the  church- 
es of  the  community  the  sectarian  prejudices  which  will 
permanently  prevent  the  union  of  the  churches  in  that 
locality.  Sectarianism  is  now  in  the  saddle  in  American 
religious  education.  The  community  is  disunited  by  the 
communions,  and  the  layman  is  disappearing  from  the 
councils  of  the  religious  education  leadership. 

Since  1922  there  has  been  a nation-wide  weakening 
in  the  strength  and  influence  of  city,  county  and  State 
Sunday-school  associations.  Most  of  them  are  financi- 
ally insolvent  because  the  laymen  have  lost  interest  in  the 
movement  which  is  controlled  by  their  sectarian  officials. 
The  genius  of  the  old  Sunday-school  association  movement 
is  dead  in  this  country,  and  the  agencies  for  the  expression 
of  community,  non-sectarian  cooperation  are  fast  disap- 
pearing. In  its  place  we  have  a new  movement  carefully 


and  deliberately  designed  to  secure  the  sectarian  control 
of  religious  education  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Ask  a few  questions  about  the  strength  of  your 
city,  county  and  State  Sunday-school  associations.  What 
are  the  chief  problems?  Is  your  school  getting  from 
these  agencies  the  amount  and  kind  of  help  which  should 
be  available  to  enable  you  to  discover,  train  and  supervise 
the  leadership  necessary  for  your  small  school?  If  not, 
why  not?  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it? 

Can  a school  system  which  depends  so  greatly  on 
> voluntary,  lay  leadership  hope  to  siicceed  without  the 
agencies  which  guarantee  community  co-operation  and 
local  lay  initiative? 

Is  there  any  hope  for  the  future  of  a non-sectarian 
church  if  the  organization  of  the  religious  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  country  is  designed  to  preserve  existing 
sectarian  cleavages? 

This  wave  of  sectarianism  which  has  overtaken  the 
movement  of  religious  education  is  a part  of  the  after- 
math  of  the  World  War.  It  belongs  with  the  racial  and 
sectional  hatreds  that  have  marked  the  post-war  period. 
The  American  people  will  soon  regain  their  sense  of  bal- 
ance and  proportion,  and  the  community  and  the  laymen 
will  correct  the  evils  of  sectarianism  which  now  hamper 
the  growth  of  religious  education  in  America. 

There  are  at  least  four  factors  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a school  within  the  local  church.  These  four  fac- 
tors are : 1.  A minister  who  is  the  pastor  of  his  church 
school.  2.  A superintendent  with  an  educational  ideal. 
3.  A body  of  growing  teachers.  4.  A church  member- 
ship in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  modern  church 
school.  These  factors  will  be  discussed  in  future  articles 
of  this  series. — The  Lookout. 


THE  MODERN  SAINT 

He  looks  not  holy;  simple  in  his  belief; 

His  creed  for  mystic  visions  do  not  scan; 

His  face  has  lines  cut  there  by  others’  grief. 

And  in  his  eyes  is  love  of  fellow-man. 

Not  self  nor  self-salvation  is  his  care; 

He  yearns  to  make  the  world  a sunnier  clime 
To  live  in ; and  his  mission  everywhere 

Is  strangely  like  the  Christ’s  in  olden  time. 

No  medieval  mystery,  no  crowned 

Dim  figure,  halo-ringed,  uncanny  bright, 

A modem  saint!  A man  who  treads  earth’s  ground 
And  ministers  to  men  with  all  his  might. 

— Richard  Burton. 


PREACHERS  AND  TRAINMEN 

Since  the  establishment  of  a pension  plan  in  1900  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  22,162  employes  have  been 
retired.  Can  a church  be  less  considerate  of  its  work- 
ers than  a railroad? 


ON  HEAPING  ONE  SPEAK  VERY  FAMTLIAELT  OF  HEAVEN 

When  the  pain  is  past 
And  the  agony  lulled  into  peace. 

And  I emerge. 

Half -blinded  by  the  strange  ethereal  light. 

And  drawing  back  before  ethereal  forms  that  float 
Accustomed  and  serene. 

Who’ll  take  my  hand. 

My  trembling,  earthly  hand, 

And  welcome  mef 

— Ferry  L.  Platt. 

A minute  man  is  one  not  found  in  a second  place. 
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EDITORIALS 


WORLD  PEACE  IS  TO  THE  FORE 

After  a year  in  which  the  public  mind  has  been  filled 
with  the  insinuation  of  patrioteers,  big  navy  proponents 
and  cheap  journalists,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  have  the 
interest  of  world  peace  “come  up  to  bat”. 

The  big  navy  propagandist  who  sued  a ship-building 
corporation  for  the  wages  he  alleges  are  due  him  started 
things  off.  Shearer  has  proven  something  that  might  only 
be  darkly  hinted.  That  is  the  fact  that  corporations  have 
been  willing  to  employ  agents  to  create  scares  and  inter- 
national hatreds.  One  who  reads  the  jingoistic  utterances 
of  certain  metropolitan  newspapers  know  now  the  possi- 
ble source  of  some  of  these  utteranees.  Economic  deter- 
minism lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  A “kept  press” 
has  sold  out  its  ideals  for  a price. 

But  the  biggest  event  of  the  year  is  the  coming  of 
Ramsey  MacDonald,  the  premier  of  England.  No  one 
can  discount  his  testimony  in  behalf  of  world  peace.  _ He 
is  a peace  man  not  only  in  times  of  peace,  but  in  times 
of  war.  He  was  throwm  out  of  his  golf  clubs  because  of 
his  war-time  pacifism.  He  found  it  impossible  to  secure 
public  office.  And  now  he  is  the  foremost  man  of  the 
Britism  empire  outside  the  royal  family.  A man  with 
this  history  cannot  be  suspected  of  plotting  against  the 
peace  of  the  world.  He  seems  to  be  the  one  man  who 
could  have  come  to  America  and  aroused  the  conviction 
of  this  great  country  as  to  his  sincerity. 

He  came  offering  no  veiled  alliance.  It  wms  not  a 
union  of  English-speaking  peoples  against  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  rather  a first  step  toward  world  peace  made 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  world.  He  told  us  to  take  naval 
parity,  and  be  welcome.  Perhaps  we  are  less  sure  we 
want  it  now. 

Ramsey  MacDonald,  the  pacifist,  and  Herbert  Hoover, 
the  Quaker,  at  either  end  of  a log  in  the  forest  make  a pic- 
ture that  has  much  of  promise  in  it.  And  in  France  is 
Briand  who  has  the  honor  of  making  the  initial  proposal 
that  led  to  the  Kellogg  Pact.  If  these  three  men  could  stay 
in  office  for  even  five  more  years,  the  peace  movement 
would  be  made  seeure  for  a long  time. 

Meanwhile  the  churches  and  Christian  people  can 
help  forward  the  great  cause  of  peace.  They  profess  to  be 
followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Their  teacher  said; 
‘‘Blessed  are  the  peace-makers.”  The  followers  of  such 
a leader  should  not  feel  that  world  peace  is  any  secular 
interest,  but  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

A churchman  should  know  the  history  of  the  modern 
peace  movement  from  the  Versailes  treaty  to  the  visit  of 
Ramsey  MacDonald.  It  is  a history  in  which  one  clearly 
traces  a development  of  thought.  The  philosophy  of  peace 
has  been  worked  out  in  this  period,  and  put  into  form 
for  acceptance  by  the  nations. 

The  church  people  will  oppose  consistently  every  ef- 
fort to  arouse  hatred  against  any  national  group.  One 
remembers  with  shame  the  campaigns  of  hate  that  have 
been  carried  on  in  this  country  against  Mexico,  Japan 
and  more  lately  Great  Britain.  The  church  has  coun- 
tered with  a program  of  love.  Our  children  sent  their  dolls 
to  Japan  and  their  gifts  to  Mexico.  In  doing  these  things 
we  have  come  to  juster  and  saner  attitudes  toward  these 
peoples. 

And  least  of  all  must  ehureh  people  give  place  to  the 
cynicism  that  there  has  always  been  war.  Once  we  might 
say.  There  has  always  been  slavery.  For  sixty  years  this 
country  fought  against  the  importation  of  slaves  before 


the  trade  was  finally  put  down.  There  is  no  ancient  evil 
that  cannot  at  last  be  conquered.  To  reject  the  hope 
of  world  peace  is  to  reject  the  prophets  and  to  reject  the 
hopes  of  the  founder  of  the  Chri.stian  faith. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FARMER 

Not  many  farmers  are  humanists  in  the  stricter  sense. 
For  them,  God  is  no  mental  abstraction.  He  belongs  to 
the  great  world  of  the  out-of-doors,  and  the  farmer  finds 
Him  here.  The  mystery  of  nature’s  processes  have  not 
been  dissipated  by  modern  science.  The  chemistry  of  the 
soil  has  been  worked  out,  but  no  one  knows  yet  why  a 
stalk  of  corn  grows. 

And  even  when  the  farmer  has  scientific  explanations 
of  things  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  great  wonders 
of  nature  such  as  thunder  and  lightning  with  the  awe  of 
the  poet.  He  may  not  know  how  to  voice  his  emotions  as 
Shelley  did.  But  perhaps  he  feels  all  the  poets  ever  felt. 
And  he  is  as  sure  as  Walt  Whitman  that  he  w'ants  to  live 
in  the  great  out-of-doors.  And  there  he  stays  unless  he 
is  starved  out. 

The  farmer  is  much  alone.  Modern  machinery  has 
changed  that  somewhat,  but  not  altogether.  He  walks 
down  the  corn  rows  on  a June  day  alone.  Or  if  he  rides 
his  machinery  he  is  still  alone.  Few  occupations  throw 
men  back  on  themselves  like  agriculture  does.  And  this 
lonesome  life  is  favorable  to  mysticism.  It  makes  room 
for  a clear  search  of  the  conscience  for  evil,  and  for  a 
quest  of  God  in  the  inner  life. 

It  is  this  religious  farmer  that  crooked  politicians 
fear.  He  will  reverse  his  vote  on  occasion  as  some  of  our 
very  greatest  agricultural  states  show.  The  criminal 
dreads  to  face  a jury  of  farmers.  They  are  not  more  stern 
than  other  men.  But  they  are  less  likely  to  be  befogged 
by  the  sophistries  of  the  law-court. 

If  the  farmer  of  these  days  tends  to  be  increasingly 
an  unchurched  element  in  our  population,  it  is  not  due 
to  his  native  bent,  nor  is  it  due  to  his  environment.  It 
is  because  church  life  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
city  man.  Church  programs  are  handed  down  upon  him, 
•and  he  does  not  want  to  get  his  religion  this  way. 

The  increase  of  tenant  farming  has  affected  religion. 
The  man  who  moves  every  two  years  and  knows  he  is 
going  to  move  is  not  so  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  near- 
by church  as  is  some  one  who  owns  his  own  land  and  who 
has  a life  time  of  loyalty  to  a community.  The  govern- 
ment has  done  well  to  establish  federal  aid  for  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  in  buying  his  own  farm. 

The  deflation  of  agrieulture  has  also  affected  rural  re- 
ligion. The  farmer  does  not  have  the  same  purchasing 
power  with  a bushel  of  corn  as  he  formerly  had.  If  any 
year  corn  is  high,  it  is  because  he  has  but  little  to  sell. 
And  that  does  not  help. 

The  increased  education  of  the  farmer  has  led  him  to 
be  dissatisfled  with  the  thin  pabulum  he  often  gets  in  a 
struggling  little  church.  Preachers  in  the  rural  district 
have  not  kept  up  with  the  farmers.  Of  course  there  are 
brilliant  exceptions.  When  we  find  suck  we  give  them 
special  honor. 

But  the  native  forces  that  have  made  the  farmer  re- 
ligious still  operate.  There  are  hindrances,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  next  generation  of  men  on  the  soil  may  be  a 
mighty  force  for  spiritual  religion. 

The  program  for  rural  religion  is  simple  and  obvious; 

Consolidate  the  churches  until  there  are  not  too  many 
of  them  to  be  comfortably  supported. 
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Educate  ministers  specially  for  the  rural  field,  and 
then  see  that  the  men  who  are  so  educated  have  the  pref- 
erence. 

Enlarge  the  activities  of  the  churches  to  meet  the  so- 
cial needs  of  the  community. 

Bring  the  farmer’s  church  back  into  the  leadership 
and  control  of  the  farmer  himself. 

THE  REBIRTH  OF  MISSIONARY  ZEAL 

The  missionary  movement  is  financially  at  the  lowest 
ebb  it  has  been  since  the  war.  Year  after  year  the  receipts 
have  declined.  This  was  inevitable  in  a period  when  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  missionary  enterprise  has  been 
under  examination. 

We  have  been  busy  trying  to  set  up  native  autono- 
mous churches  in  many  missionary  lands.  A kindlier  as- 
sessment of  non-Christian  religions  has  been  in  the  mak- 
ing. So  true  is  this  that  the  wise  minister  will  put  in 
the  discard  nearly  all  the  missionary  books  that  are  more 
than  ten  years  old.  In  this  period  certain  radical  and 
misguided  nationals  in  foreign  lands  have  been  telling  us 
in  unmistakable  terms  that  they  did  not  want  mission- 
aries. All  missionaries  ought  to  go  home.  Of  course, 
these  nationals  did  not  represent  the  total  population,  or 
even  a considerable  part  of  it,  but  their  utterances  were 
discouraging. 

But  while  all  this  was  going  on,  many  encouraging 
things  have  been  happening.  Such  a great  leader  as 
Kagawa  has  arisen  in  Japan  with  a slogan  of  “a  million 
souls  for  Christ”.  He  is  an  unusual  type.  He  combines 
the  fervor  of  the  saint,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  evangelist 
and  the  scientific  approach  of  the  Christian  sociologist. 
It  is  in  this  period  that  the  backbone  of  Mohammedanism 
has  been  broken  with  its  disestablishment  in  Turkey,  and 
the  subsequent  modernization  of  Turkey.  Education  and 
philanthropy  on  the  foreign  field  would  alone  justify  what 
money  is  spent  on  missiops.  But  few  of  us  would  fail  to 
recognize  the  need  of  offering  to  share  our  religion  with 
the  peoples  of  all  the  world. 

It  is  no  time  to  let  up  on  missions,  but  rather  an 
opportunity  to  offer  a fresh  and  modern  presentation  of 
this  great  cause.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  is  over  for  this  generation.  We  have  cleaned 
the  missionary  house.  Now  should  come  the  new  era  of 
conviction  and  missionary  passion  that  will  call  young 
people  to  the  standards  and  evoke  from  us  aU  real  sac- 
rifices for  a great  cause. 

THE  STRUGGLES  OF  LITTLE  TOWNS  FOR  UNITY 

An  unusual  number  of  new  church  projects  have  been 
reported  under  way  during  the  past  month.  Some  of 
these  will  be  successful  and  some  will  fail.  A consolida- 
tion of  four  churches  in  an  Illinois  town  is  halted  because 
a bishop  (who  has  opportunity  to  know  better)  declares 
in  writing  over  his  own  signature  that  no  federated 
church  ever  succeeded.  What  can  a union  committee  do 
when  confronted  by  such  a letter  ? In  Des  Moines,  a pro- 
ject to  unite  four  down -town  churches  into  one  command- 
ing institution  has  already  come  down  to  a proposed  un- 
ion of  immersionists  alone.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
vert all  the  world  to  immersion,  what  a method  for  ac- 
complishing it ! 

But  a village  in  Illinois  has  cut  the  gordian  knot. 
The  way  to  unite  is  just  to  unite.  They  are  all  set  up 
and  going  and  are  now  looking  for  their  first  minister.  A 
village  in  New  York  has  had  the  Community  Church 
Workers  secretary  on  for  a conference,  and  address. 
The  situation  is  reported  as  hopeful.  A town  in  Maine 
telegraphs  for  supplies  and  as  we  go  to  press  it  reports  a 
new  independent  church. 


The  issue  of  church  consolidation  will  not  down.  Vil- 
lage after  village  sees  its  religious  institutions  fading  into 
greater  and  greater  futidty.  Americans  are  generous 
with  their  money,  but  they  get  tired  of  throwing  it  away. 
The  good  sense  and  thrift  that  makes  the  middle  class 
American  family  forge  ahead  is  at  work  on  the  church 
situation. 

We  hold  that  the  biggest  need  in  the  community 
church  movement  in  America  just  now  is  an  insistent  but 
kindly  publicity.  Every  minister  who  believes  in  the 
movement  should  be  writing  for  local  or  national  news- 
papers. Stories  of  successful  community  churches  are 
sometimes  purchased  by  national  magazines  at  good 
prices.  Whether  paid  for  or  not,  these  articles  should  be 
forthcoming.  And  not  least  important  is  the  wide  circu- 
lation of  a good  community  church  newspaper. 

THE  LAYMAN  FINDS  HIMSELF 

The  layman  has  traveUed  a long  way  in  finding  his 
proper  place  among  the  religious  forces  of  America. 
Once  he  was  entirely  without  a vote  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing communions  of  America.  His  only  protest  in  a local 
church  was  registered  by  a refusal  to  support  a ministry 
which  he  regarded  as  unworthy.  Step  by  step  he  has 
come  to  leadership  in  leading  communions  in  America. 
Some  of  the  presiding  officers  of  national  organizations 
are  laymen  now.  They  have  proven  their  common  sense 
and  good  judgment  in  the  midst  of  this  era  of  theological 
conflict. 

The  layman  on  occasion  can  preach.  One  calls  to 
mind  many  of  these  who  on  occasion  stand  behind  the 
sacred  desk  with  some  special  message.  Among  the  most 
popular  religious  writers  of  the  day  is  Bruce  Barton,  a 
New  York  business  man.  The  pension  drives  have  been 
put  on  in  the  great  communions  with  lay  leadership  and 
these  drives  conducted  by  men  relatively  ignorant  of  this 
type  of  promotion  have  proven  signally  successful. 

In  the  local  church  one  notes  that  preachers  come 
and  go.  But  each  church  that  amounts  to  anything  has 
in  it  laymen  who  are  so  outstandingly  loyal  that  they  are 
justly  regarded  as  the  pillars  of  the  church.  These  lay- 
men are  ready  to  take  any  church  job,  and  do  their  best 
at  it  if  the  congregation  insists. 

It  is  a bit  discouraging,  in  view  of  these  reflections 
to  have  a great  leader  in  religious  education  such  as  Dr. 
Athearn  declare  recently  that  the  Sunday  school  move- 
ment has  been  overlooking  the  layman  and  overlooking 
the  community.  After  aU,  religious  education  during 
our  life-time  will  have  to  be  done  in  more  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  churches  by  laymen.  There  are  not  lacking 
many  signs  on  the  horizon  that  the  layman  who  was  once 
so  vocal  in  Sunday  school  conventions  of  the  past  will 
speak  up  in  the  presence  of  theorists  insisting  upon  com- 
mon sense  programs  for  Smithville  in  religious  education. 
The  energy  of  our  theorists  has  been  going  to  methods  for 
big  schools.  Is  it  not  time  for  the  village  to  have  its  in- 
nings? 

The  church  offers  the  one  bulwark  against  the  ma- 
terialism and  cynicism  of  the  times.  No  religious  workers 
should  be  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  at  such  a time. 


Reports  of  cooperative  work  of  churches  in  smaller 
toAvus  is  solicited.  Where  the  churches  do  not  unite, 
they  may  cooperate.  We  want  news  of  this  cooperation. 

Notices  of  ministers  and  churches  seeking  connection 
are  printed  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  inch 
per  issue.  Copy  must  reach  us  before  the  25th  of  the 
month.  Mail  may  be  directed  to  our  office. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  -St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Eidge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 


We  continue  our  journey  through  Isaiah.  As  we  read  each 
daily  passage  we  are  alert  to  find  some  gem  of  truth  which  will 
help  us  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  life.  God’s  Word,  read  with 
a receptive  attitude  of  mind,  always  brings  some  message  to  the 
soul. 

The  day  in  which  we  live  is  much  in  need  of  a renewed  em- 
phasis upon  the  spiritual  side  of  life.  Man  cannot  really  live 
by  material  bread  alone.  He  needs  food  for  the  soul.  A daily 
feeding  of  the  mind  upon  a portion  of  the  Bible  will  aid  you  to 
become  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  strength  of  His  might. 

Week  of  November  17:  November  17,  Isaiah  37:1-7;  Novem- 

ber 18,  Itaiah  37:8-20;  November  19,  Isaiah  37:21-29;  November 
20,  Isaiaii  37:30-38;  November  21,  Isaiah  38:1-8;  November  22, 
Isaiah  38:9-22;  November  23,  Isaiah  39:1-8. 

Week  of  November  21:  November  24,  Isaiah  40:1-11;  Novem- 
ber 25,  Isaiah  40:12-17;  November  26,  Isaiah  40:18-26;  November  27, 
Isaiah  40:27-31;  November  28,  Isaiah  41:1-7;  November  29,  Isaiah 
41:8-20;  November  30,  Isaiah  41:21-29. 

Week  of  December  1:  December  1,  Isaiah  42:1-9;  December 

2,  Isaiah  42:10-17;  December  3,  Isaiah  42:18-25;  December  4, 
Isaiah  43:1-7;  December  5,  Isaiah  43:8-13;  December  6,  Isaiah 
43:14-21;  December  7,  Isaiah  43:22-28. 

Week  of  December  8:  December  8,  Isaiah  44:1-8;  December  9, 
Isaiah  44:9-17;  December  10,  Isaiah  44:18-23;  December  11,  Isaiah 
44:24-28;  December  12,  Isaiah  45:1-8;  December  13,  Isaiah  45: 
9-17;  December  14,  Isaiah  45:18-25. 

• • * * • 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

November  17 — “Living  with  People  of  Other  Races’’ — Ruth 
1:1-18;  John  4:5-10;  Acta  10:1-11:18;  Romans 
1:14;  Qalations  3:28,  29, 

The  lesson  commentary  well  states  the  goal  for  this  lesson: 
“To  teach  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  for  the  people  of  the 
whole  earth  and  to  point  out  and  establish  the  oneness  of  all 
people  as  made  possible  in  and  through  Christ  Jesus.’’  Our 
country  is  the  great  melting  pot  of  the  nations.  Scarcely  a day 
goes  by  but  that  we  have  dealings  of  some  kind  with  races  other 
than  our  own.  We  should,  therefore,  know  how  to  live  peaceably 
with  those  of  another  race,  for  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  in  all  races,  if  we  just  look  for  it. 
Rather  than  look  for  the  faults,  form  the  habit  of  looking  for 
the  good.  Above  racial  prejudice,  we  can  climb  to  the  higher 
level  of  race  appreciation. 

Through  Jesus,  the  Christ,  racial  barriers  are  broken  down. 
“He  knew  no  racial  frontiers.  He  died  to  save  us  without  re- 
spect to  race  or  nation.  Will  His  followers  build  up  barriers  He 
broke  down?’’ 

• ••••• 

November  24 — “The  Higher  Patriotism’’ — The  Book  of  Jonah 

There  has  been  much  discussion  over  the  Book  of  Jonah.  It 
is  one  of  the  world’s  great  pieces  of  literature.  It  is  the  great 
missionary  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  reveals  the  attitude 
of  God  to  a lost  world.  Jonah  was  wrong  in  his  exclusive  view  of 
God’s  mercy. 

While  we  sing  of  the  wideness  in  God’s  mercy,  it  is  a good 
thing  for  us  to  practice  it.  Do  not  let  prejudice  keep  you  from 
wanting  God  to  be  gracious  to  others.  In  Christ,  the  perfect 
revelation  of  a God  of  love,  there  is  no  East  nor  West,  in  Him 
there  is  no  North  nor  South.  God  calls  us  to  the  higher  patriot- 
ism to  be  gracious  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Salvation  is  for  all  mankind.  Through  His  prophets  God 
calls  to  repentance.  How  natural  it  was  for  Him  to  have  mercy 
on  Nineveh  when  its  king  and  its  people  repented  of  their  sins. 
Read  the  entire  book  of  Jonah  carefully. 

****** 

December  1 — “The  Christian  Home  in  a Modem  World’’ — Deut. 

6:3-9;  Matthew  19:3-9;  Luke  2:40-52;  24:28-32; 

Eph.  6:1-9;  II  Tim.  1:3-5;  3:14,  15. 

“To  practice,  teach  and  promote  the  ideals  of  the  Christian 
life  in  the  home’’  is  the  goal  of  this  lesson  as  stated  in  the 
Lesson  Commentary.  Certainly  in  our  day  when  there  are  so 
many  attractions  to  allure  us  away  from  the  fireside  of  the  home, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  have  a proper  appreciation  of  the  place  of 
the  home. 

The  symmetrical  growth  of  Jesus  under  the  influence  of  His 
home  in  Nazareth,  under  the  training  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  ought 
to  be  an  inspiration  to  parents  and  children  in  our  twentieth 
century  world.  As  Jesus  went  back  to  Nazareth  from  His  first 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  He  was  obedient  to  the  influences  and  regula- 
tions of  His  home,  and  as  a result  He  “advanaed  in  wisdom  and 


stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  men.’’  In  other  words.  He 
grew  physically,  mentally,  spiritually,  and  socially. 

The  home  of  a divine  institution.  It  is  earth ’s  only  Paradise, 
or  can  be.  All  the  members,  parents  and  children,  should  cooperate 
to  make  it  Christian  in  atmosphere  and  practice.  Maku  Jesus  an 
unseen  guest  in  your  home,  btart  early  in  religious  training  and 
let  it  continue  iliroughout  lire.  Parents  have  a great  responsi- 
bility. 

• ••••• 

December  8 — “Helping  Neighbors  in  Need” — Matthew  25:31-16; 

Luke  10:25-3/;  James  1:27;  2:14-17. 

The  test  of  faith  is  found  m its  active  expression.  A faith 
limited  to  mere  words  does  not  mean  anything.  But  a faith  ex- 
pressed in  deeds  of  love  and  service  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
in  tne  world.  Mankind  is  divided  into  two  classes:  the  neighbor- 
ly and  the  unneighborly.  There  is  no  better  example  or  these 
than  the  men  we  read  about  in  Jesus’  immortal  story  of  “Tne 
Good  iSamaritan’’  as  recorded  in  chapter  tea  of  Luke’s  Gospel. 
Read  it  again.  Watch  each  figure  as  he  moves  across  the  scene. 

Living  as  we  do  in  a world  brought  close  together  by  rapid 
means  of  travel  and  communication,  neighborly  ueiprulness  uas 
a wider  scope  than  ever  before,  it  is  a good  thing  to  learn  to 
do  acts  of  aindnesa  at  close  hand;  not  only  to  give  of  our  money 
through  accredited  organizations  and  institutions,  which  we  ought 
to  do  certainly,  but  also  to  try  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  some 
worthy  person  each  day.  Life  is  made  up  very  largely  of  many 
little  deeds  of  kindness,  tiuch  a practice  is  a good  way  to  prac- 
tice the  presence  of  God.  1 or  in  tne  parable  in  one  of  our  tscrip- 
tural  references  we  read:  “Verily  i say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it 
unto  me.’’ 

****** 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

November  17— “What  Should  Young  Men  and  Young  Women 
Expect  of  Each  Other?’’ — II  Peter  1:2-11. 

Novemoer  24 — “Thanksgiving  Through  Thanks-Living ’ ’ — Psalm 
116:12-14;  17-19. 

December  1 — “Why  is  Christianity  a Missionary  Religion  f’’ — 
Matthew  28:18-20. 

December  8 — “The  Pirst  Coming  of  Christ’’ — Philippians  2:5-7. 


WHEN  THE  CHILD  T.tt-.h 


By  Garry  Cleveland  Myers,  Ph.  D. 

Suppose  we  discover  in  our  child’s  remark  a clear-cut  deliber- 
ate he;  or  suppose  our  child  is  reported  by  the  teacher  as  having 
lied  to  her.  What  shall  we  do?  Punishment  is  nrst  apphed  by 
most  parents;  but  it  is  a-t-out  the  poorest  means  of  help,  and  the 
older  the  child  the  less  of  value  it  is.  Scolding,  shaming  or  any 
play  upon  the  child’s  feelings  will,  as  a rule,  be  ineffective.  In 
the  scnool  the  teacher  may,  because  of  the  eifect  of  the  instance 
upon  other  children  there,  punish  the  offender.  But  in  the  home, 
punishment  should  be  avoided,  as  a rule,  under  such  circumstances. 
Confront  the  child  with  the  facts;  lead  him  to  see  how  much 
trouble  the  lie  has  caused,  and  how  impossible  a world  would  be 
where  no  one  could  depend  upon  what  others  said.  Then  be  a lit- 
tle more  cautious  than  usual  about  the  child’s  temptations.  Be- 
come a better  pal  of  his.  Cultivate  stronger  bonus  of  genuine 
affection  for  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  your  feelings  are  your 
guide,  you  may  be  so  disturbed  over  his  lying,  your  family  pride 
may  be  so  wounded,  that  you  are  not  only  angry  at  the  child  for 
his  bad  behavior  but  your  wrath  is  prolonged,  f'ou  may  let  your- 
self care  less  for  him,  and  show  less  affection.  Instead,  he  needs 
more  affection  that  is  genuine,  he  needs  more  honest  approvals, 
more  successes  and  victories  shared  with  you.  Play  more  games 
with  him,  tell  more  jokes,  induce  him  to  tell  more  to  you.  Make 
him  feel  that  he  is  worth  while  and  that  you  care  for  him.  Such 
a constructive  program  is  advised  regardless  of  the  child’s  offense. 
In  serious  cases  consult  a specialist  trained  in  child  psychology 
or  psychiatry. 


CHURCH  EDIFICES  GROW  IN  CHICAGO 
An  elaborate  directory  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Chicago, 
lately  published  by  the  Chicago  Church  Federation,  shows  that 
the  Protestant  churches  and  institutions  in  the  Chicago  area  spent 
more  than  twelve  and  one-half  million  dollars  on  building  enter- 
prises during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1929.  The  Lutherans  were 
at  the  top,  with  an  expenditure  of  over  two  million,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  stood  next  in  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure. 
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SECBETABY’S  JOTTINGS 

J.  Eobert  Hargreaves. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  concerning  the  workings  of  the  co- 
operative relations  between  the  Federal  Council,  the  Home  Missions 
Council  and  the  Community  Church  Workers.  Since  my  last  letter 
the  second  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  has  been  held.  One 
particular  point  which  called  for  considerable  consideration  at 
that  meeting,  was  the  possible  closer  integration  of  the  federated 
church.  As  our  experience  leads  us  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
rural  church  situation  we  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
process  of  federation  is  the  line  which  must  receive  major  con- 
sideration in  the  question  of  immediate  church  adjustment.  At 

present  there  is  lacking  a uniformity  of  approach,  and  that  suf- 

ficient sympathy  which  will  encourage  the  mutual  confidence 
which  tends  to  singleness  of  church  consciousness  in  the  federated 
group.  While  outside  relations  and  interests,  with  the  different 
denominations  involved,  can  and  should  be  maintained,  still,  if  a 
federation  is  to  be  successful  there  must  be  a single  church  con- 
sciousness, so  far  as  the  local  situation  is  concerned.  There  must 

also  be  an  unquestioned  expectation  of  permanency.  To  get  these 
things  there  must  be  means  devised  whereby  denominational  offi- 
cials will  get  together  in  the  consideration  of  the  interests  in- 
volved in  the  several  federations  and  work  with  the  united  church- 
es as  one  committee.  The  reaching  of  a clearer  and  more  gener- 
ally uniform  understanding  of  the  status  of  the  federated  church 
and  the  obtaining  of  a simpler  method  of  outside  affiliation  is 
one  of  the  things  the  different  councils  will  cooperate  in. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Five  Year  Program  Committee  on  Sur- 
vey and  Adjustment,  which  followed  the  meeting  of  The  Joint 
Committee,  it  was  decided  to  institute  no  further  surveys,  than 
those  already  under  way,  until  the  necessary  follow-up  in  the 
work  of  adjustment  had  been  made  in  places  already  studied. 
Different  types  of  effort  are  pending  in  four  or  five  states.  Of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  this  paper,  and  as  illustrative  of  the 
cooperation  with  the  Home  Missions  Council,  I will  mention  the 
effort  which  is  being  projected  in  northern  Wisconsin  looking 
towards  the  possible  pooling  of  home  missionary  funds  in  five 
counties  of  that  region.  We  are  to  have  a meeting  of  those 
who  are  essential  to  such  an  enterprise  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. Before  the  time  of  that  gathering  some  further  special 
studies  will  need  to  be  made  and  in  this  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil will  lend  aid.  In  this  whole  effort  Dr.  King  is  equally  in- 
terested with  your  secretary  and  we  will  attend  the  conference 
together.  An  effort  of  a somewhat  similar  character  and  initiated 
by  the  Home  Missions  Council  is  being  projected  in  the  Ozark 
region  of  Missouri  and  in  this  Mr.  Titus  will  actively  represent 
us  in  some  of  the  necessary  preliminary  work.  This  enterprise 
looks  to  the  placing  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Ozark  dis- 
trict on  an  interdenominational  basis.  In  Minnesota,  as  repre- 
senting the  adjustment  work  of  the  Joint  Committee,  I recently 
made  studies  of  several  village  church  conditions  and  on  the 
8th  of  this  month  am  invited  to  make  report  of  my  findings  to 
the  State  Council  of  Churches.  It  is  the  understanding  that 
these  findings  will,  in  some  way,  receive  practical  consideration 
and  such  subsequent  action  thereon  as  is  possible,  in  harmony  with 
the  wishes  of  the  localities  involved.  These  and  other  efforts  of 
like  character  are  made  possible  through  our  system  of  coopera- 
tion. 

On  the  10th  and  11th  of  October  the  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
Community  Church  Conference  was  held  at  Des  Moines.  Dr.  Guild 
of  the  Federal  Council  and  myself  were  present  at  this  meeting 
and  took  part  in  the  program.  One  half  the  time  of  this  assem- 
bly was  given  over  to  a laboratory  study  of  church  conditions 
in  central  Iowa.  The  need  for  a council  of  churches  was  plainly 
demonstrated  and  the  plans  for  the  organizing  of  such  a council, 
as  they  are  now  proceeding,  carefully  explained.  C.  E.  Eash, 
the  newly  elected  president  of  our  conference  will  take  an  active 
part  in  the  organizing  and  subsequent  work  of  the  anticipated 
council. 

I am  writing  this  from  New  York  State  where  I have  been 
spending  two  or  three  days  in  company  with  Dr.  Yermilya,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Council  of  Churches  in  the  study  of  village  con- 
ditions in  Wyoming  and  Erie  Counties.  Tonight  we  will  attend 
a committee  meeting  in  Buffalo  consisting  of  representatives  of 
several  church  organizations  in  which  plans  will  be  perfected  for 
tlie  setting  up  of  a conference  which  will  give  direct  consideration 
to  the  possible  aiding  of  over-churched  districts  in  this  section 
in  their  endeavor  to  adjust  to  their  community  needs.  It  was  at 
first  intended  that  this  effort  should  have  been  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  Western  New  York  Community  Church  Con- 
ference which  is  to  be  held  with  the  Oak  Grove  Church,  of  Buf- 
falo, in  Ihe  first  week  of  November,  but  the  size  of  the  interest 
caused  the  brethren  to  decide  on  a separate  meeting. 

I am  told  that  this  section  of  New  York  is  quite  typical  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  state.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  work  of  the  State  Council  of  Churches,  under  the 


leadership  of  Dr.  Yermilya,  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  coopera- 
tion in  service  which  we  can  find  it  possible  to  render.  In  common 
with  the  experience  in  other  states  the  rural  population  is  dimin- 
ishing. As  things  now  stand  there  are  more  than  double  the 
number  of  churches  needed  for  the  practical  service  of  the  peo- 
ple with  no  hope  for  growth  in  the  several  village  centers.  In  most 
of  the  places  we  visited  there  was  some  thought  of  the  need  for 
a simpler  and  more  unified  form  of  church  life.  If  a reasonable 
and  generous  acceptation  of  church  federation  as  a policy  of  im- 
mediate relief  can  be  generally  obtained  it  would  seem  that  hun- 
dreds of  adjustments  might  be  looked  for  in  a very  short  space 
of  time. 

During  the  month  it  was  the  secretary’s  privilege  to  preach 
at  anniversary  services  in  Stowe,  Ohio,  and  in  Mattoon,  Illinois. 
Both  of  these  events  were  inspiring  and  suggestive  of  developing 
"work  in  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  church  at 
Mattoon  is  central  in  the  city,  and  has  a substantial  congregation. 
In  Stowe  they  are  going  through  the  not  uncommon  experience, 
of  having  outgrown  their  present  church  quarters.  Both  churches 
are  blessed  by  a good  leadership  in  the  ministers  and  church  of- 
ficals. 

The  church  at  Snyder,  New  York,  is  now  far  along  with 
their  building  operations.  They  are  going  to  have  a magnificent 
plant.  A number  of  our  community  churches  are  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  building  operations.  Possibly  the  most  extensive 
are  those  in  Snyder,  New  York,  and  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  is 
hard  to  judge  which  will  have  the  better  plant.  Both  are  indica- 
tive of  a fine  consecration  to  community  service  and  suggestive 
of  what  a district  can  do  within  its  own  borders  when  it  Is  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  united.  All  of  the  places  now  in  mind 
are  building  within  their  own  resources  and  the  financial  reports 
are  hopeful. 

In  closing,  may  I call  the  attention  of  Kansas  readers  to  the 
meeting  at  Hutchinson  in  November.  You  can  receive  full  in- 
formation from  B.  W.  Sinderson,  of  Whitewater.  New  York 
readers,  who  are  within  reach  of  Buffalo  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting  with  the  Oak  Grove  church.  The  date  of 
this  gathering  is,  I believe,  November  6.  Full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  by  dropping  a card  to  J.  D.  Wyker,  152  Hedley  Place, 
Buffalo.  December  gatherings  will  be  referred  to  next  month. 


PEOFESSOE  NIEBUHE  BECOMES  SOCIAXi  SEEVIOEi 
CHAIEMAN 

Professor  Eeinhold  Niebuhr,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Synod  of  North  America  and  author  of  the  well-known 
volumes,  “Does  Civilization  Need  Eeligion?’’  and  “Leaves  from 
the  Notebook  of  a Tamed  Cynic,”  this  month  becomes  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Council’s  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service.  Professor  Niebuhr  is  one  of  the  best-known  younger  in- 
terpreters of  the  Christian  faith  in  both  its  personal  and  its  social 
aspects. 


UNIQUE  EZPEEIMENT  IN  TEAININa  MINISTEES 

Theological  students  who,  during  the  winter,  were  engrossed 
in  church  history,  biblical  literature  and  theology,  found  them- 
selves, last  summer,  studying  in  the  workhouse,  the  jail,  the  hos- 
pitals, the  juvenile  court,  the  court  of  domestic  relations  and  the 
various  charitable  organizations  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Their  text- 
books were  the  human  beings  who  came  under  the  care  of  these 
various  social  service  agencies  of  the  city.  These  young  men, 
about  twenty  in  number,  came  from  various  divinity  schools  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  were  brought  together  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Keller,  M.  D.,  a far-seeing  Episcopal  layman  who  is  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  ministry  today  is  to 
be  brought  into  more  direct  contact  with  the  social  forces  of  the 
city  and  to  have  experience  in  personal  case  work  with  the  most 
needy  individuals. 


CONGEEGATIONAIrCHEISTIAN  MEEGEE  ANTICIPATED 

When  the  General  Convention  of  the  Christian  Church  meets 
in  Piqua,  Ohio,  on  October  22,  the  chief  Item  on  the  agenda  wiU 
be  the  proposal  for  union  with  the  National  Council  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches.  The  Congregationalists  at  their  Biennial 
Meeting,  held  in  Detroit  last  June,  have  already  ratified  the 
proposal.  In  anticipation  of  the  union,  two  theological  schools  one 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  other  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  North  Carolina,  have  already  been  consoli- 
dated and  are  opening  jointly  at  Elon  College,  N.  C.,  this  month. 

READY  FOR  WORK 

A man,  experienced  as  Director  of  Activities  and 
Church  Business  Manager;  his  wife,  a Young  People’s 
Specialist  and  Director  of  Pagentry  will  be  available  for 
full  time  January  first.  Write  0.  P.  Q.,  Community 
Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
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A FRONTIER  EXPERIMENT 
H.  Harold  Meyer. 

The  experiment  in  community  religious  education  here  de- 
scribed is  still  in  progress.  The  fact  that  it  continues  to  grow  in 
size  and  influence  in  the  community  is  sufQcient  evidence  of  its 
success  thus  far.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  a religious-educa- 
tional program  modeled  after  the  one  described  here  would  be  uni- 
versally successful;  but  the  methods  employed  in  building  this  pro- 
gram could  be  successfully  applied  to  the  building  or  rebuilding 
of  the  religious-educational  program  for  any  church  or  commu- 
nity. 

The  scene  of  this  experiment  is  a Southwest  frontier  communi- 
ty of  less  than  a thousand  inhabitants,  who  supported  three 
churches — Roman  Catholic,  Christian  Science,  and  Mormon.  Of 
these  only  the  Mormons  maintained  a church  school.  A Methodist 
church  had  tried  several  times  to  get  started  in  the  community  and 
had  failed  as  often.  But  it  left  its  mark  in  the  form  of  a feeble 
Sunday  school,  which  held  forth  in  a one-room  church  building. 
The  pupils  were  treated  to  spiritual  nourishment  in  the  form  of 
the  warmed-over  edition  of  last  Sunday’s  women’s  Bible  class 
lesson,  considerable  tedious  prayer,  songs  (Bowery-mission  type), 
and  assorted  ancedotes,  stories,  etc.,  each  with  a moral.  The  staff 
was  tired,  and  the  pupils  preferred  to  stay  at  home;  so  when  two 
newcomers  in  the  community  visited  the  school  for  two  successive 
Sundays  and  seemed  to  show  some  interest  in  what  was  going  on, 
the  superintendency  was  handed  to  one  of  them,  and  he  was  “it” 
before  he  knew'  what  it  was  all  about. 

The  new  superintendent  had  had  opportunity  in  his  varied 
Sunday-school  experience,  both  as  a pupil  and  as  teacher,  to 
form  some  very  definite  opinions  about  what  a Sunday  school  ought 
not  to  be.  His  first  move,  therefore,  was  directed  toward  grading 
and  consisted  in  procuring  the  use  of  another  building  and  re- 
moving the  little  children  to  it,  where  they  could  get  some  re- 
ligious instruction  suited  to  their  intellectual  capabilities,  and 
where  they  would  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  other  classes.  In 
the  school  proper,  opening  and  closing  exercises  were  displaced  by 
one  worship  service,  w'hich  seemed  to  please  the  pupils  and  al- 
lowed a longer  time  for  the  lesson.  An  effort  was  made  to  do  a 
bit  of  religious  education  on  Sunday  morning,  rather  than  to  kill 
time. 

About  this  time  a movement  got  under  w’ay  to  form  a com- 
munity church,  which  was  to  include  in  its  membership  all 
Protestant  Christians  who  cared  to  join.  Most  of  the  people  back- 
ing the  community  church  venture  were  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  Sunday  school.  The  superintendent  suggested  it  would  be 
a good  idea  to  close  up  the  Sunday  school  for  part  of  the  sum- 
mer and  start  all  over  again  as  a department  of  the  community 
church;  so  this  was  done. 

The  community  church  commenced  operations  and  provided 
among  other  things,  for  a committee  on  religious  education.  The 
Sunday  school  superintendent  w'as  made  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  was  given  authority  to  do  much  as  he  pleased.  This 
was  fortunate,  for  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  school  he  had 
to  bow  to  no  convention.  There  were  no  local  precedents  to  fol- 
low. 

Fortunately,  the  pastor  of  th^e  community  church  was  experi- 
enced in  the  field  of  religious  educating  and  realized  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  was  largely  one  of  religious  education.  This 
was  recognized  in  that  three  out  of  five  paragraphs  in  the  article 
of  the  church  constitution  setting  forth  its  purposes  referred  to 
religious  education.  The  aim  was  “to  train  the  children  and 
young  people  of  the  community  in  a knowledge  of  the  ideals  of 
Jesus  and  in  the  habitual  practice  of  those  ideals  in  daily  life; 
to  provide  for  all  people  who  love  God  and  fellow  men  the  spirit- 
ual nurture  that  comes  from  united  worship;  to  minister  to  all 
phases  of  life.” 

This  made  the  aims  clear  and  gave  the  Committee  on  Re- 
ligious Education  something  to  work  toward.  Their  task  was  first 
to  build  a church  school  organization,  providing  for  classes  for 
all  age  groups;  then  to  organize  a staff,  to  secure  the  use  of 
enough  buildings  so  that  the  school  could  be  departmentalized  and 
graded,  and  to  see  to  it  that  proper  and  sufficient  week-day  ac- 
tivities of  a recreational  nature  were  provided  for  the  children. 
Also,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a church  curriculum  that  should  be 
best  suited  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  community,  to  advertise 
the  church  school,  and  to  survey  the  community  to  the  end  that 
every  person  not  having  other  affiliations  should  receive  a per- 
sonal invitation  to  attend. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  program  was  gone  about  in  the 
following  manner:  The  chairman,  through  the  pastor,  prevailed 
upon  the  committee  on  church  attendance  to  make  the  approach 
used  in  their  town  survey  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  the 
children  to  attend  the  community  church  school.  The  figures 
turned  in  by  this  survey  formed  a basis  for  building  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  school.  Close  grading  was  impossible, 
due  to  the  smallness  of  the  available  membership,  but  a system 
based  on  the  principle  of  preserving  natural  week-day  groupings 


was  devised.  This  organization  included  the  following  depart- 
ments and  classes:  Primary  Department:  beginners’  and  primary 
classes;  Junior:  younger  boys,  younger  girls,  older  boys,  older 
girls;  Young  People’s:  a discussion  group;  and  Adult  Department: 
women’s  Bible  class  and  men’s  Bible  class. 

Financial  worries  were  dispelled  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  church  whereby  all  offerings  from  the 
church  school  were  turned  over  to  the  church,  and  the  church  in 
turn  defrayed  all  expenses  of  tiie  church  school.  The  people  who 
directed  the  destinies  of  the  Boy  Scout  and  Camp  Fire  Girl  or- 
ganizations in  the  town  were  enlisted  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Religious  Education.  The  leader  of  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations became  a member  of  the  ;;hureh-8chool  staff.  This  ar- 
rangement provided  a means  for  handling  the  week-day  recreation- 
al activities  for  juniors  and  largely  solved  the  problem  of  at- 
tendance for  that  department  in  the  church  school. — Church  School 
Journal. 


THE  CALL  OF  AUTUMN 

All  the  year  I looked  forward  to  autumn.  It  teems  with 
so  many  beautiful  memories,  so  many  shadows  of  the  past.  The 
days  of  color  and  pungent  smell  in  the  out-of-doors. 

But  with  this  beloved  autumn  come  many  sad  partings — the 
leaves  of  the  trees  find  the  fields  of  flowers  that  cheered  and  gave 
beauty  for  so  long,  the  birds  that  flew  here  and  there,  singing 
their  songs  to  the  winds  that  rati  over  the  miles! 

It  is  hard  to  stay  indoors  and  work  during  these  fleeing 
weeks  of  autumn.  And  yet  there  are  shut-ins  who  never  see  this 
gorgeous  display  of  waning  spring  and  summer,  so  that  this  sea- 
son is  filled  with  losses  and  gains. 

We  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  country,  to  pass 
over  winding  roads  that  are  lined  with  all  the  changing  moods  of 
this  time.  At  this  season,  more  than  at  any  other,  I envy  the 
farmer  and  the  country  inhabitant.  No  wonder  such  people  are 
so  frequently  calm  and  peaceful  in  their  attitude  toward  life. 
To  get  the  viewpoints  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  a rare  privilege. 

What  joy  there  is  in  the  early  frosts  that  bite  the  air  and 
stimulate  the  nostrils 

To  us  who  have  known  the  days  of  nut-hunting  in  the  fields, 
there  are  few  memories  so  precious.  Hickory  nuts,  hazel  nuts, 
black  walnuts  and  those  almost  extinct  butternuts.  How  we  loved 
to  roam  through  the  woods  and  hunt  them  out! 

How  the  soul  is  brightened,  and  the  heart  cleansed,  by  these 
glorious  days  of  autumn.  I wish  that  those  who  live  in  the  warm- 
er climates,  and  who  have  never  known  a northern  autumn,  might 
experience  it  at  least  once.  The  memory  would  linger  long. 

There  is  a ripeness  and  mellowness  to  autumn  that  words 
are  unable  to  express.  The  stars  at  night  seem  nearer  and  brighter, 
and  earth  itself  warmer  and  more  intimate. — George  Matthew 
Adams,  in  The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


CREED  OF  A FUTURE  FARMER 

I believe  in  the  future  of  farming,  with  a faith  born  not 
of  words  but  of  deeds — achievement  won  by  the  present  and  past 
generations  of  farmers;  in  the  promise  of  better  days  through 
better  wa}'s,  even  as  the  better  things  we  now  enjoy  have  come 
up  to  us  from  the  struggles  of  former  years. 

I believe  that  to  live  and  work  on  a good  farm  is  pleasant 
as  well  as  challenging;  for  I know  the  joys  and  discomforts  of 
farming  even  in  hours  of  discouragement,  I cannot  deny. 

I believe  in  leadership  from  ourselves  and  respect  from  oth- 
ers. I believe  in  my  own  ability  to  work  efficiently  and  think 
clearly,  with  such  knowledge  and  skill  as  I can  secure,  and  in  the 
ability  of  organized  farmers  to  serve  our  own  and  the  public  in- 
terest in  marketing  the  produef  of  our  toil.  I believe  we  can  safe- 
guard those  rights  against  practices  and  policies  that  are  unfair. 

I believe  in  less  dependence  on  begging  and  more  power  in 
bargaining:  in  the  life  abundant  and  enough  honest  wealth  to 
help  make  it  so — for  others  as  well  as  myself:  in  less  need  for 
charity  and  more  of  it  when  needed;  in  being  happy  myself  and 
playing  square  with  those  whose  happiness  depends  upon  me. 

I believe  that  rural  America  can  and  will  hold  true  to  the 
best  traditions  in  our  national  life  and  that  I can  exert  for  my  part 
in  that  inspiring  task. — The  Sargent  Cooperator. 


WILL  MISSIONARY  AREAS  ELECT  THEIR  OWN  BISHOPS? 

The  Fall  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  are  just  now  beginning,  will  all  be  voting  upon  the  propos- 
al submitted  by  the  last  General  Conference  of  the  Church,  which 
would  give  authority  to  the  younger  churches  on  the  mission  field 
to  select  bishops  for  themselves.  This  fundamental  change  in 
Methodist  policy  has  been  proposed  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
larger  measure  of  local  self-government,  in  line  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  various  racial  and  national  groups.  The  Spring 
Conferences  have  already  approved  the  proposal  by  a nearly  uine- 
tenths  majority. 
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Two  More  Community  Churches  in  Texas 
The  southern  states  where  the  communi- 
ty church  idea  seems  to  take  hold  are 
Florida  and  Texas.  Two  new  churches 
are  reported  in  Texas  by  L.  O.  Lambly, 
pastor  at  LaPorte.  The  Groves  communi- 
ty church  is  in  a suburb  of  Port  Arthur. 
Lynn  Squires  is  pastor.  He  is  a Congre- 
gational minister.  The  other  church  is 
at  South  Houston.  The  LaPorte  church 
has  been  making  good  progress  during  the 
three  year  pastorate  of  Mr.  Lambly.  The 
Sunday  school  enrollment  is  225,  more 
than  double  the  old  figure.  The  Sunday 
jchool  occupies  a building  erected  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  public  library. 


Editor  Spanks  the  Sectarians 
A recent  news  note  in  this  paper  chron- 
icled the  fact  that  federated  church  people 
in  Atascadero,  Calif.,  had  assisted  in  the 
raising  of  a fund  for  a Catholic  church. 
The  federated  church  meets  in  a commu- 
nity building,  and  wishes  to  erect  a 
religious  edifice  for  its  worship.  And  now 
there  appears  to  be  some  rift  in  the  com- 
munity. The  editor  of  the  Atascadero 
News  takes  some  sectarians  to  task  for 
their  attitude,  and  declares  the  time  has 
come  for  Christian  unity  to  be  practiced 
ai  well  as  talked.  It  would  no’-  be  half 
bad  if  editors  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try would  start  the  spanking  proccssS. 


Union  Movement  in  Des  Moines  Halts 
The  negotiations  for  unity  of  four 
down-town  churches  in  Des  Moines  seem 
to  have  come  to  a halt.  The  pastor  of 
Central  Christian  church  has  resigned, 
and  is  available  for  a community  church. 
There  is  talk  now  of  a union  of  the  Dis- 
ciples and  Baptist  churches  on  an  im- 
mersionist  basis.  The  leaders  of  many  of 
these  churches  sincerely  wished  the 
larger  union,  but  the  time  seems  not  to  be 
ripe  for  its  consummation.  It  does  not 
take  so  many  people  to  defeat  a union 
movement  if  they  are  noisy. 


Joint  Committee  Holds  Session 

The  committees  of  four  churches  of 
Pekin,  HI.,  met  on  September  17  to  con- 
sider a proposal  for  some  sort  of  union 
of  these  churches.  About  twenty  men 
composed  the  group.  They  were  from  the 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational 
and  Christian  churches.  The  members  of 
the  joint  committee  are  solidly  in  favor 
of  union  but  the  whole  project  must  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  existing  condi- 
tions. The  Insull  interests  propose  to 
build  in  Pekin  the  largest  generating  plant 
in  the  world.  Pekin  people  believe  that 
their  community  is  coming  into  a new 
era  of  prosperity.  There  was  a slump 
when  prohibition  closed  up  the  distil- 
leries as  Pekin  was  fourth  of  all  cities  in 
America  in  amount  of  whiskey  tax  paid. 


Two  Meetings  on  Simday  Evening 

Sauganash  community  church,  located 
in  a residential  district  of  Chicago,  has 
not  much  history  yet,  but  its  minister 
seeks  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the 
community.  Some  of  the  people  want  the 
old-fashioned  evangelistic  service  on 
Sunday  evening.  They  get  it  at  7:30. 
And  other  folks  who  are  not  much  inter- 
ested in  religion  come  in  from  the  com- 
munity round  about  at  8:45,  and  hear 
travel  talks.  Local  people  have  conduct- 
ed tours  recently  to  Scandinavia  and  to 
Germany.  All  the  tourists  have  travelled 
with  their  minds,  and  no  sea-sickness  was 


reported!  George  W.  Morris  is  the  min- 
ister. 


Gypsum  Church  Educates  a Refugee 
An  interesting  special  project  is  that  of 
Gypsum,  0.,  community  church  which  has 
adopted  an  Armenian  refugee.  This  costs 
eighty  dollars  a year.  A girl  by  the  name 
of  Anahid  is  receiving  an  education  by 
this  means,  and  the  church  keeps  in  touch 
with  her  through  the  mail.  This  church 
is  composed  largely  of  the  employees  of 
the  United  States  Gypsum  company.  P.  B. 
Cook  is  the  minister. 


New  Church  Reported 
At  Gilson,  Illinois 

Over  in  the  corn  belt  of  Hlinois  the 
religious  peojjle  in  a village  have  gotten 
together,  and  have  formed  a community 
church.  Gilson,  111.,  is  a small  town  of 
250  people,  and  one  church  is  quite  enough 
for  its  needs.  Except  for  the  use  of  Com- 
munity Churchman  literature  the  little 
town  has  engineered  its  new  movement 
quite  without  outside  help.  The  church 
expects  to  call  a pastor  soon. 


Churches  Seek  Unity  at  Castile,  N.  Y. 

A movement  to  bring  the  religious  peo- 
ple of  Castile,  N.  Y.,  together  in  one 
church  is  reported.  They  will  secure  a 
speaker  from  some  community  church  at 
an  early  date,  and  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  union. 


District  Superintendent 
Makes  Extended  Comment 

In  a news  letter  to  Zion’s  Herald,  the 
weekly  religious  publication  of  the  Meth- 
odist church  Leroy  W.  Stringfellow,  D.  D., 
southern  New  Hampshire  district  superin- 
tendent, in  a review  of  his  first  few 
months  in  that  position  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  aeti-vities  in  Cheshire  coun- 
try where  he  has  devoted  much  time 
and  labor.  He  especially  praises  the  work 
as  being  carried  on  in  Federated  church 
at  Marlboro  under  the  leadership  of  Her- 
bert J.  Foote  as  follows: 

“A  report  of  the  federated  work  in  the 
district  could  not  well  be  presented  with- 
out calling  attention  to  Marlboro.  Here 
there  is  a federation  that  is  a federation 
more  than  in  name.  It  consists  of  the 
Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Universal- 
ist  denominations.  The  pastor  lives  in 
the  Universalist  parsonage,  the  young 
people’s  society  meets  in  the  Universalist 
church,  the  united  congregation  worships 
in  the  Congregational  church,  and  the 
Methodist  church  is  used  for  the  pastor’s 
study  and  for  a social  and  recreational 
hall.  In  this  instance,  each  denomina- 
tion does  not  see  how  much  it  can  get 
and  keep,  but  how  much  it  can  give  up 
and  do.  Such  a spirit  makes  for  harmony 
and  success.  Many  of  the  older  adher- 
ents of  all  denominations  are  loud  in  their 
afSrmations  that  such  a merger  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  has  come  to  Marl- 
boro -within  their  memory.  The  church 
has  a new  standing  in  the  to-wn,  and  it 
serves  as  a model  of  federated  activity. 
Herbert  J.  Foote,  ably  assisted  by  his 
wife,  is  the  enthusiastic  leader  and  pastor 
of  this  unique  experiment  in  interde- 
nominational team-work. 


Debate  on  Dedecation  Held  at 
Unitarian  Conference 
As  the  preliminary  feature  of  the  60th 
annual  conference  of  the  New  Hampshire 


Unitarian  association,  including  23  church- 
es of  that  denomination,  which  opened 
Wednesday  night  and  continued  in  session 
today  at  the  local  Unitarian  church,  Dr. 
Albert  C.  Dieffenbach,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Register,  Boston,  and  Herbert 
J.  Foote,  pastor  of  Federated  church  at 
Marlboro,  joined  in  a debate  on  the  ques- 
tion “Shall  The  Churches  Unite?’’  Dr. 
Dieffenbach  took  the  negative  side  of  the 
subject  and  Mr.  Foote  the  affirmative 
viewpoint. 

Ministers  and  laymen  from  other  Keene 
churches  and  surrounding  towns,  represent- 
ing many  denominations,  joined  with  dele- 
gates from  throughout  the  state  in  listen- 
ing to  the  debate,  and  at  the  close  many 
of  them  added  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  meeting  being  thrown  open  for 
general  discussion. 

Mr.  Foote  in  opening  his  speech  said 
that  because  Protestantism  had  been  torn 
by  rents  for  some  400  years  some  people 
believed  it  should  be  always  torn  and 
bleeding.  He  admitted  a mightv  restless- 
ness and  said  many  churches  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  doors,  but  they  have 
gained  by  pooling  their  resources,  powers, 
etc.,  he  said. 

The  Marlboro  pastor  answered  Dr. 
Dieffenbach ’s  statement  about  not  being 
able  to  find  a successful  federated  church. 
He  invited  him,  or  any  other  critic  of 
church  union,  to  come  to  Marlboro  to  in- 
terview anyone  and 'find  whether  condi- 
tions have  not  been  improved  by  the 
federation. 

There  was  a little  bit  of  “fire-works” 
between  the  two  speakers  over  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Dieffenbach  that  church 
members  like  to  hear  what  gives  offense 
to  no  one,  which  caused  Mr.  Foote  to  re- 
mark that  not  one  person  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  padlock  his  lips  and  that  they 
wouldn’t  get  very  far  if  they  did.  The 
editor  replied  to  this  and,  to  affirm  his 
statement  that  one  denomination  predom- 
inated in  a successful  federated  church 
said  Mr.  Foote  was  a life  long  Methodist, 
and  that  the  editor  could  not  conceive 
how  one  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
such  a hotbed  of  Methodism  as  Boston 
university  could  preach  anything  differ- 
ent. 

Mr.  Foote  deplored  opposntion,  criti- 
cism and  competition  within  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  the  Protestant  church, 
and  said  that  the  church  union  had  come 
about  in  an  endeavor  to  do  away  with 
such  bickerings  and  rivalry.  He  called 
it  a travesty  the  way  the  churches  vie 
with  each  other  on  Saturday  mornings 
and  evenings  in  setting  forth  their  wares 
in  the  newspapers.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  federated  church  a pana- 
cea for  all  ills  but  that  a great,  united 
church  woul^,  be  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  ills  of  the  world,  in  place  of  215  de- 
nominations, the  church  thus  being  able 
to  speak  more  effectively. 

There  are  two  major  objections  to  feder- 
ation, said  Mr.  Foote,  one  intellectual  in- 
dependence and  the  other  denominational 
loyalty,  and  he  characterized  the  former 
as  a smoke  screen.  The  Christian  church 
cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half  free, 
he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  are  2,000  union 
churches  of  various  types  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent localities  which  means  that  from 
4,000  to  '6,000  denominational  churches 
must  have  closed  their  doors  for  the 
larger  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
He  spoke  particularly  of  the  need  in  ru- 
ral communities  where  there  are  two 
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churches  operating  under  budgets  of  small 
pittance. 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Conference 

The  administrative  committee  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  met  in  Chica- 
go on  October  8.  Among  their  doings 
was  the  decision  to  locate  the  next  bien- 
nial national  conference  of  the  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  in  Park  Ridge,  Illi- 
nois, May  13,  14  and  15.  The  program 
committee  chairman  is  Rev.  Oliver  C. 
Weist,  pastor  of  First  community  church, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  the  evening  a 
dinner  was  held  in  the  Hyde  Park  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  which  was  attended  by  twenty  or 
thirty  Chicago  ministers,  most  of  them 
from  community  and  federated  churches. 
This  dinner  meeting  decided  on  a later 
meeting  of  Chicago  ministers.  This  later 
meeting  is  planned  for  Tuesday  noon, 
Nov.  5 at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


New  Church  Planned  at  Orono,  Maine 
A brief  telegram  announces  a meeting 
at  Orono,  Maine,  on  Oct.  27  at  which  the 
formation  of  a community  church  was  to 
be  discussed.  The  literature  provided 
for  such  purpose  by  this  paper  was  sup- 
plied to  the  local  committee.  The  cor- 
respondent is  Cecil  6.  Fielder.  On  Oct. 
27  a new  community  church  at  Ashburn, 
Missouri,  completed  its  organization. 
Each  new  member  was  presented  with  the 
tract  “Questions  and  Answers  About  the 
Community  Church.  ’ ’ 


Community  Church  Minister 
Is  Married 

John  Codd,  pastor  of  a large  and  suc- 
cessful community  church  at  Mattoon, 
m.,  was  bereaved  of  his  first  wife  two 
years  ago.  Recently  he  has  married 
again,  to  a lady  of  his  congregation.  He 
and  his  bride  were  visiting  in  Chicago 
recently.  Mattoon  church  is  of  the  in- 
dependent type  and  has  595  members.  It 
has  in  its  ranks  every  banker  in  town, 
and  many  of  the  leading  business  people. 
The  pastor  holds  his  ministerial  standing 
with  the  United  Brethren  denomination. 
For  a time  he  was  secretary  of  the  Mat- 
toon Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Kansas  Conference  Plans 

A conference  of  community,  union  and 
fedrated  churches  of  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa will  be  held  at  Hutchinson,  Kans., 
Nov.  12.  The  ioint  committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council,  and  the  Community  Church 
Workers  assist  in  setting  up  the  confer- 
ence. The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  following  is  the  program; 

Tuesdav.  November  12,  1929 
11:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  the  executive 
committee 

Afternoon  General  Session — B.  W.  Sinder- 
son  presiding 

2:00 — Worship  service.  Rev.  H.  T.  Unruh, 
Halstead,  Kansas 

2:15 — “The  Church  Situation  in  My 
Town.”,  Mr.  W.  A,  Crihfield,  Geneseo, 
Kansas:  Mr.  C.  A.  Christenson,  Mt. 
Hope,  Kansas 

2:45 — Field  Study  of  Actual  Church  con- 
ditions in  typical  sections  of  the  state. 
(■Rural  and  small  town  communities). 
Group  I — Guy  T.  Gebhart,  County  Y. 

M.  C.  A.  Secretary,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Group  IT — Prof.  Walter  Burr,  K.  S.  A. 
C.,  Manhattan.  Kansas. 

C:00 — Conference  Fellowship  Dinner,  Y.  M, 
(!.  A.  Entertainment  leader — Mr.  Bert 
Mitchener,  Hutchinson. 

Evening  Session 


Paul  L.  Hastings,  Presiding 
First  Presbyterian  Church 
7:30 — Song  Service,  Mr.  Bert  Mitchener 
Conference  OfferLiig 
Worship — Rev.  H.  0.  Judd,  Community 
Church,  Garden  City,  Kansas 
8:00 — Address,  Rev.  Frank  Richards,  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  Kansas  Council  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

8:30 — Special  music.  Partridge  Communi- 
ty Church  Choir,  Partridge,  Kansas 
8:40 — Address,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hargreaves 
Adjournment 

Wednesday,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

B.  W.  Sinderson,  Presiding 
9:00 — Prayer,  Rev.  George  R.  Burgin, 
Salem  Community  Church,  Nickerson., 
Kansas 

Business  Session 

10:00 — Activities  of  the  Community  type 
of  churches. 

1.  Missions,  by  a representative  of  the 
Home  Missions  Council. 

8.  Recreation,  especially  for  young 
people.  Rev.  L.  M.  Rymph,  Fair- 
mount  Community  Church,  Wichita, 
Kansas 

3.  Religious  Education,  Melvin  Dorsett, 
Director  of  Religious  Education, 
Wichita  Council  of  Churches. 

4.  Organization,  Rev.  Glenn  Wither- 
spoon, Welborn  Community  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

11:00 — Open  Forum,  led  by  Mr.  Hargreaves 
12:00 — Adjourn  for  lunch. 

1:30 — Continuation  of  the  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon Field  Study,  with  varied  meth- 
ods of  adjustment.  Mr.  Gebbari  and 
Prof.  Burr. 

(A  trip  to  the  Kansas  State  Reforma- 
tory for  boys  is  being  arranged  for  those 
who  care  to  go.) 

3:00 — Adjournment. 

Registration  free.  Rooms  for  delegates 
will  be  arranged  for  at  a minimum  charge. 

Note — This  is  simply  the  first  draft  of 
the  suggested  program.  More  definite 
programs  will  be  sent  out  as  soon  as  ar- 
rangements are  made  vwth  the  desired 
speakers. 


Church  Still  Discussing  Its  Future 
Federated  church,  of  Atascadero.  Calif., 
is  still  in  the  process  of  discussing  its 
future.  It  was  hard  hit  in  the  financial 
troubles  that  came  to  the  town  some  years 
ago.  but  now  the  financial  situation  is  im- 
proving. The  business  men  of  the  to\vn 
are  willing  to  get  behind  a new  church 
movement  hut  timid  ones  are  holding  hack. 
The  minister  of  the  church.  Leon  D.  Bliss, 
publishes  his  sermons  in  the  town  pauer 
from  time  to  time  and  is  found  assisting 
various  community  enterprises. 


Two  New  Churches  Formed  In  the  South 
The  community  church  movement  has 
not  made  the  development  in  the  South 
that  it  has  made  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  up  to  the  present  moment.  It  is 
gratifying,  therefore,  to  receive  news  of 
two  new  churches  organized  in  that  section 
recently.  A country  church  is  holding 
services  at  Monticello,  Florida,  and  form"^ 
al  organi7:ation  will  be  accomplished 
shortly.  W.  E.  Dean  is  prominent  in  the 
movement.  An  undenominational  church 
has  been  organized  in  South  Houston, 
Texas,  vuth  a membership  that  is  about 
one  hundred,  according  to  reports.  R.  R. 
Rives,  of  Nacogdoches.  Tex.,  is  the  pas- 
tor. C.  B.  LaBerge,  of  South  Houston  is 
the  Sundnv  school  surierintendnnt.  The 
use  of  Piper’s  “Communltv  Churches” 
asssited  the  Texas  communitv  in  choosing 
the  community  form  of  organization. 


Local  Action  Ahead  of  the  National 

The  interest  in  local  church  unity  has 
out-distanced  that  in  the  national,  Chris- 
tian and  Congregational  churches  have 
recently  united  at  Columbus,  0.,  and  in 
Lima.  Another  interesting  federation  is 
that  of  the  Christians  and  Congregation- 
alists  at  Ft.  Recovery,  Ohio.  This  historic 
village,  the  scene  of  a great  Indian  bat- 
tle in  the  early  days,  has  been  a sadly 
over-churched  community.  J.  E.  Etter, 
pastor  of  the  Christian  church  of  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  has  come  to  be  the  pastor  of 
the  federated  church  and  began  his  work 
there  on  Oct.  1.  The  community  still  has 
three  varieties  of  Disciples  church,  a Luth- 
eran church,  a Catholic  church  and  a 
Methodist  church  in  a town  of  less  than 
two  thousand. 


Federated  Church  Formed 
in  Allen  County 

The  Christian  and  Reformed  churches 
of  Allen  County  in  Ohio  have  adopted 
articles  of  agreement  binding  them  to- 
gether in  “The  First  Federated  Church 
of  Spencerville.  ” The  agreement  becomes 
effective  on  Nov.  1. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Yost  of  the  Reformed  con- 
gregation, by  agreement,  becomes  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Federated  church.  The 
Christian  church  had  no  pastor  at  the 
time  of  the  merger.  The  articles  provide 
that  future  pastors  shall  alternate  be- 
tween the  two  denominations. 

“Any  minister  called  to  serve  the  church 
shall  administer  the  sacraments  and  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Federated  Church  in  an 
impartial  and  unbiased  manner,  the  arti- 
cles provide. 

The  arrangement  is  effective  for  a per- 
iod of  two  years  and  may  be  continued 
thereafter  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
congregation. 

The  two  churches  agree  to  work  and 
worship  as  one  church,  but  to  retain  their 
separatf*  identities  and  organization  and 
to  support  their  respective  denomina- 
tional benevolences. 

Spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  are  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  of  a spiritual  council  and 
an  executive  committee  respectivelv,  e.ich 
composed  of  eight  members,  of  whom  each 
church  selects  four. 

Maintenance  of  church  property  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee, 
with  the  provision  that  no  alteration  shall 
be  made  in  either  building  except  by  con- 
sent of  the  congregation  owming  it.  The 
CInistian  church  building  is  to  be  used 
as  the  principal  place  of  worship. 


An  Open  Letter 

I attended  the  Central  West  Congrega- 
tional Association  recently.  There  the 
status  of  ministers  of  community  and 
union  churches  was  considered.  Every- 
thing was  done  to  open  the  door  for  any 
member  of  such  a church  to  participate 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Similarly  I 
attended  the  Congregational  State  Con- 
ference at  Downer’s  Grove,  111.,  when  one 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed. The  rider  had  the  words  “except 
voting”  and  on  the  floor  of  the  conference 
this  rider  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  and  community  and  union 
churches  which  are  affiliated  churches  in 
local  associations  have  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  regular  Congregational 
churches  in  both  local  associations  and  in 
state  conferences.  At  the  Central  West 
Association  the  men’s  hour  was  entirely 
devoted  to  finding  the  technical  way  to 
open  the  door  for  these  union  churches  and 
their  ministers  to  retain  all  of  their 
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rights  and  privileges,  although  they  are 
no  longer  denominational  and  our  union 
church  was  received  as  an  affiliated 
church,  although  we  told  them  very  frank- 
ly that,  “the  Union  church  at  Brimfield, 
111.,  is  not  a Congregational  church,  and 
never  intends  to  become  one,  but  we  are 
willing  to  pay  per  capita  dues  on  our 
former  Congregational  members,  and 
bear  our  proportionate  share  of  Congrega- 
tional benevolences  in  order  to  have  the 
benefits  of  the  Congregational  fellowship, 
but  we  also  intend  to  maintain  member- 
ship with  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers, and  reserve  the  right  to  support  such 
other  missionary  projects  of  other  de- 
nominations or  of  no  denomination  as  our 
boards  of  trustees  and  deacons  see  fit  to 
recommend.  Our  present  benevolence  budg- 
et of  $500  has  only  $250  for  Congregational 
missions,  and  we  herewith  present  our  1929 
per  capita  dues  on  only  the  number  of 
former  Congregational  members.  W« 
wish  to  know  if  this  meets  your  require- 
ments for  affiliated  membership?’’  It 
was  voted  unanimously  thus  to  accept  us 
as  an  affiliated  church,  but  without  de- 
nominational) membership  since  we  did 
not  wish  that.  If  you  consider  this  of  suf- 
ficient interest  you  may  print  it  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Community  Church- 
man verbatim,  as  it  points  the  way  for 
similar  action  by  other  denominations,  by 
w'hich  any  necessity  for  the  community 
churches  becoming  another  denomination, 
is  eliminated,  in  harmony  with  the  desires 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers,  whom  I know  best. 

H.  N.  Blakeway. 


Broadcast  from  Yakima 

H.  J.  Loken,  of  the  community  church 
in  Yakima,  Washington,  has  been  exper- 
imenting with  radio  broadcasting.  In 
June,  35  of  his  men  went  behind  a three 
months’  program  which  has  proved  so 
popular  that  they  are  continuing  for  the 
winter.  A wonderful  opportunity  is  af- 
forded Mr.  Loken  to  spread  a real  com- 
munity church  message  in  this  manner  as 
he  is  the  only  preacher  broadcasting  in 
central  Washington.  He  estimates  that 
thousands  are  listening  in.  As  a result 
of  this  broadcasting,  extention  work  in 
three  outlying  districts  near  Yakima  is 
being  projected,  and  the  church  has  en- 
gaged Halsey  Carstens  to  assist  in  this 
work.  Mr.  Carstens,  a young  man  of 
unusual  attainments,  is  a graduate  in  the 
Ministry  of  Music  from  Eochester  Semin- 
ary, New  York.  He  plans  and  expects 
the  broadcasting  of  a very  beautiful  lit- 
urgical service  which  is  being  widely 
commented  on.  Among  his  other  accom- 
plishments he  is  a finished  pipe  organ 
player.  He  was  organizer  and  pastor  last 
year  of  a community  church  at  Burton, 
Washington,  where  he  was  much  loved. 


Unity  to  be  Theme 
of  Local  Meetings 

“Christian  unity’’  mass  meetings  of 
church  workers  will  be  held  in  many  Ohio 
counties  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  in  these  sessions  to 
the  plans  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches 
for  the  Centennial  Pentecostal  Celebration 
in  January,  as  the  starting  point  of  a 
statewide  Christian  unity  movement  in 
observance  of  the  year  1930  as  the  nine- 
teen hundredth  anniversary  of  the. church. 

Meetings  arranged  include: 

Sunday,  Oct.  6,  at  Sidney. 

Sunday,  Oct.  13,  at  Lima. 

Sunday,  Oct,  20,  at  Wapakoueta. 


Sunday,  Oct.  27,  at  Celina  and  at  Lon- 
don. 

Tuesday,  October  29,  at  Circleville. 
Sunday,  November  3,  at  Greenville. — 
Ohio  Christian  News. 


Other  Churches  and  Leaders 

Churches  are  being  born  in  a new  fash- 
ion. A year  ago  a group  of  people  in  Lynd- 
iurst,  an  unchurched  suburb  of  Cleveland, 
came  to  the  Federated  churches  and  re- 
quested that  something  be  done  towards 
establishing  religious  services  in  their 
community.  The  Federated  churches  sent 
out  George  A.  Mackintosh,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  and  paid  him  for  his  first 
two  weeks  of  work.  Since  then  the  baby 
church  has  paid  its  own  'way.  The  or- 
ganization is  known  as  -the  Lyndhurst 
Community  church.  . . . The  oldest  fed- 
erated church  in  Ohio  is  losing  its  first 
pastor.  Fourteen  years  ago  the  Congre- 
gational anil  Disciple  churches  in  Aurora, 
0.,  combined  and  called  David  B.  Pear- 
son, a Presbyterian  layman,  to  its  pulpit, 
and  he  continued  in  that  office  until  the 
first  of  October.  The  two  churches  are 
firmly  wedded,  but  as  somebody  be- 
queathed a farm  to  the  old  Congregational 
church  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  both 
organizations. — John  R.  Scotford. 


Sargent  Church  has 
Father  and  Sons  Meeting 

Sargent  community  church,  of  Monte 
Vista,  Col.,  recently  held  a banquet  for 
fathers  and  sons.  The  church  will  use 
moving  pictures  on  Sunday  evenings  again 
this  year.  L.  J.  Tuck  is  pastor. 


Approved  Plans  for  New  Edifice 

Federated  church,  of  Whitewater,  Kans., 
has  approved  the  plans  for  a new  church 
edifice  and  it  is  hoped  that  blue  prints  may 
be  completed  soon.  The  success  of  the 
minister,  "B.  W.  Sinderson,  has  made  these 
plans  necessary.  Mr.  Sinderson  has  been 
active  in  promoting  a conference  of 
community  church  leaders  in  Kansas. 


Went  Out  After  Budget 

Union  church,  at  Brimfield,  111.,  went  out 
after  its  budget  on  Oct.  13.  The  amount 
asked  for  this  coming  year  is  $4,160. 
Members  of  the  church  were  asked  to  take 
responsibility  for  one  or  more  days  of  the 
year  in  supporting  the  church.  A pledge 
of  24  cents  a week  supports  the  church 
for  one  day.  Four  families  will  support 
the  church  for  two  weeks  or  more  each. 
Other  contributors  are  responsible  for  a 
week  of  support.  The  minister,  H.  N. 
Blakeway,  preceded  the  canvass  with  a 
sermon  on  ‘ ‘ Systematic  Giving.  ’ ’ 


Success  at  Dublin 

Dublin  Community  Congregational 
church,  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  has  added 
50  new  members  since  Ralph  Loomis  as- 
sumed the  pastorate  there  in  April,  1928. 
The  church  now  has  213  members. 

In  the  same  period  the  Sunday  school 
has  been  departmentalized,  and  a meeting 
place  for  two  departments,  together  with 
dining  room  and  kitchen  facilities,  has 
been  provided  in  a newly  built  temporary 
chapel. 

Mr.  Loomis  was  formerly  pastor  of  the 
community  church  at  Gypsum,  Ottawa 
county. 

The  Dublin  church  was  organized  in 
1912,  when  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Pres- 
byterian and  Christian  congregations  of 
the  village  decided  merge  as  a Congre- 
gational church,  after  a windstorm  had 
wrecked  two  of  the  community’s  three 


church  buildings.  The  former  Christian 
church  building  is  now  used  as  a house 
of  worship. 

The  church  had  been  served  by  non- 
resident pastors  for  several  years,  before 
Mr.  Loomis  was  called  to  the  field. 


Church  School  Has  Bally  Sunday 

Sept.  29  was  Rally  Day  at  the  Federated 
Church  Sunday  school  of  Atascadero,  Cal., 
and  the  hour  of  the  morning  service  was 
devoted  to  appropriate  exercises.  Songs, 
prayer  in  unison,  and  responsive  reading 
by  the  school  and  a violin  solo  by  Nellie 


LET  YOUR  GiFT 
TO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

PAY  YOU 
A LIFE  INCOHE 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others  from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 

Annuity  Gift  Plan 

This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncertainty 
and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  you  a 
fixed  income  of 

4H  % to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 

A reserve  fund  of  over  $1,600,000 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  against  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world. 

For  full  information  write 

Ernest  F.  Hall,  Secretary, 
Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A- 

2 So  Fifth  Avenue*  New  York 


A FAIR  QUESTION 

We  are  often  asked,  “What  is  Berea 
trying  to  do?”  That  is  a fair  question, 
and  a welcome  one. 

First  we  would  say,  “Visit  Berea  and 
see  the  answer.  ” It  is  easily  reached 
by  motor  via  the  Dixie  Highway,  or 
by  train  on  the  main  line  of  the  Louis- 
ville & Nashville  Railroad.  Boone  Tav- 
ern, operated  by  the  College,  offers 
modern  accomodations. 

To  those  who  cannot  come,  we  value 
the  opportunity  to  send  a copy  of  our 
current  pamphlet,  “The  Task,  the 
Workers,  and  the  Enlarging  Work- 
shop. ’ ’ This  seeks  to  answer  the  above 
question  and  to  give  much  other  infor- 
mation regarding  this  non-denomina- 
tional  institution  which  has  provided 
Christian  education  for  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  young  people  from  the  South- 
ern Mountains.  May  v/e  send  you  a 
copy? 

BEBEA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 
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Ann  Libby,  accompanied  by  her  teacher, 
Miss  Ruth  Blanchard,  preceded  an  address 
of  welcome  by  the  superintendent,  J.  C. 
B.  Appel. 

The  speaker  stated  that  the  school  had 
an  enrollment  at  present  of  over  200,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  number  would  soon 
be  increased  to  300.  The  attendance  that 
day  was  75  percent,  and  it  was  their  aim 
to’ make  it  100  percent.  He  announced 
a plan  whereby  the  record  of  each  member 
would  be  kept,  and  public  recognition  made 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  perfect  attend- 
ance. Parents  were  asked  to  cooperate 
in  this  effort,  and  help  their  children  to 
come  regularly  and  promptly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pres- 
ent superintendent  of  the  Federated 
Sunday  school  is  the  man  who  undertook 
to  start  a Disciples  church  in  Atascadero 
not  so  long  ago. 

Interesting  and  encouraging  reports 
were  given  at  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing of  Federated  Church  Oct.  10,  when 
the  various  ofBcers  gave  an  account  of 
their  activities. 

The  meeting  was  preceded  by  a short 
devotional  service,  led  by  the  pastor, 
Leon  D.  Bliss,  and  then  placed  in  charge 
of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
J.  H.  Armstrong.  George  Noyes,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  deacons,  reported  a great 
improvement  in  the  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ings over  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
with  a much  stronger  manifestation  of 
faith,  optimism  and  hope  in  the  church 
congregation. 

The  treasurer,  Miss  Bessie  Amsberry, 
reported  financial  receipts  totalling  $4,- 
800.78,  with  disbursements  of  $4,781.09. 
The  Sunday  school  report  sent  in  by  the 
secretary.  Miss  Hilda  Standley,  told  of 
an  average  attendance  of  146  for  the  past 
year,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  224. 
The  highest  attendance  on  any  one  Sun- 
day had  been  194.  Miss  Amsberry,  the 
treasurer,  reported  total  receipts  of  $483.18, 
with  disbursements  amounting  to  $459.12, 
with(  $212.92  contributed  and  expended 
for  missionary  work,  both  home  and  for- 
eign. The  church  contribution  to  mis- 
sions totalled  $466.54. 


Put  on  Drive  for  Church  Schools 

At  Tekonsha,  Mich.,  the  pastor  of  the 
union  church,  A.  C.  Schue,  and  the  local 
Methodist  ministers,  visited  the  grade 
school  and  the  high  school  for  the  purpose 
of  talking  on  religious  education.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  they  published  articles  in 
the  local  paper  indicating  the  need  of 
getting  every  child  of  the  community  un- 
der religious  instruction. 


New  Church  In  Kansas 

In  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  been  established 
another  community  church.  The  pastor, 
J.  C.  Beitel,  says:  "We  have  no  name. 
We  do  not  belong  to  any  denomination. 
We  are  a community  congregation  and 
everyone  is  welcomed.’’ 


Get  the  Old  Hay  Rack  Out 

The  young  people  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  com- 
munity church  got  the  old-fashioned  hay- 
rack out  the  other  evening  and  went 
to  the  country  the  way  their  parents  used 
to  go.  And  in  the  big  out-of-doors  was 
a picnic  with  a steak-broil.  The  social 
activities  of  this  enterprising  church  con- 
tains many  interesting  events,  including 
moving  pictures.  A forum  discussion  on 
the  advisability  of  the  church  supervis- 
ing dancing  was  held  recently.  A recent 
announcement  in  the  church  calendar 
recommended  that  the  people  of  Joplin 


church  take  the  Community  Churchman. 
Of  course,  a good  many  do  already.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  this  is  such  an 
interesting  church. 


Mountain  Lakes  has 
Interesting  Projects 

The  Girl  Scouts  are  an  active  element  in 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  community  church. 
They  attended  church  in  a body  on  a re- 
cent Sunday.  They  have  had  several  long 
hikes  recently.  The  church  had  a flower 
festival  on  October  13  with  a sermon 
appropriate  to  the  day.  On  a recent  week 
evening  Swedish  folk  dancers  from  New 
i'ork  City  gave  an  entertainment  in  the 
church.  The  church  is  a center  for  lead- 
ership training  for  Sunday  school  work- 
ers of  the  area. 


OHIO  NEWS 


John  Allison  has  moved  from  the  com- 
munity church  at  Twinsburg  to  the  Con- 
gregational cnurcli  at  Berea,  Ohio. 


NEEDED  AT  ONCE 


For  the  completion  of  the  new 
dormitory  addition,  which  must  be 
ready  January  1.  Liberty  College 
of  Salvador  urgently  needs  $2,500. 


For  payment  of  teachers  before 
February  1,  $1,500  is  needed. 

This  non-sectarian  Christian  school, 
in  the  heart  of  Central  America,  al- 
ready has  the  support  of  outstanding 
community  churches  and  pastors. 

Will  you  not  send  your  remittance 
at  once  to: 


REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS, 
Treasurer, 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Bev.  O.  P.  Wllllama,  D.  D.,  Seeretary 
of  MisBions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rnral 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  D07  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreacbed  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  tb» 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


The  young  people's  class  of  the  Fed- 
erated Church  in  Chagrin  Falls,  used  the 
new  stage  in  their  lecreation  hall  last 
mouth  by  presenting  the  farce  ‘‘Widow 
Zander-Uncle  Bim’'  wedding.  It  was  a 
great  success.  Th“  hall  was  filled  to  the 
limit,  and  many  people  turned  away. 
About  $200.00  was  leceived  from  the  s\le 
of  tickets. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Federated 
Church  of  Chagrin  Falls,  for  the  year  was 
very  encouraging.  The  total  received  for 
local  expenses  was  $10,252.78;  missions, 
$1408.18:  building  fund,  $11,631.99;  total 
for  the  year  for  the  whole  church,  $23,- 
502.89.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  religious 
education  plant  was  $80,000.  The  build- 
ing is  just  one  year  old.  The  debt  has 
been  reduced  to  $25,000.  This  is  covered 
with  good  pledges  and  other  property.  At 
the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  church 
the  pastor  made  the  following  report: 
calls,  700;  funerals,  17;  weddings,  13; 


TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS  - 

Comes  the  poignant  appeal  of  the  two 
million  long-neglected  lepers  of  the  world 
— and  of  the  life,  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Compassionate  Christ  who  command- 
ed His  disciples:  ‘‘Cleanse  the  lepers” 
(Matt.  10:8). 

Among  these  hosts  of  pitiable  suffer- 
ers the  Mission  to  Lepers  is  conduct- 
ing 

Interdenominational 

Healing  and  teaching  work  for  thirty 
denominations,  in  more  than  100  centers 
in  twenty  lands  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  the  Church‘s  recognized  agency  in 
carrying  medical  and  other  missionary 
work  to  earth’s  distressed  lepers. 

Free  Help  to  Ministers  and  Mission- 
ary Leaders 

Programs,  pageants,  plays,  songs,  inci- 
dents, stories,  and  other  live  material 
for  sermons,  addresses  and  missionary 
meetings  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
without  obligation  of  any  kind.  Just 
state  your  special  requirements. 

Any  one  wishing  information  on  this 
interdenominational  work  may  obtain  it 
free  from 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Room  1118-M. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 


10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas,,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churclies,  106  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHUKCHMAN 
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Eommittee  meetings  attended,  125:  special 
addresses  and  sermons  delivered,  35;  regu- 
lar sermons,  46;  conventions  attended,  8; 
preachers’  meetings  attended,  12;  number 
of  meetings  held  in  the  building  during  the 
week,  425;  banquets,  25. 

— Gilbert  Counts. 


Conference  in  Iowa 

The  eighth  annual  conference  of  Union, 
Community  and  Federated  churches  of 
Iowa  was  held  Thursday  and  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 10th  and  11th  with  the  First  Fed- 
erated Church  of  Des  Moines  as  hosts. 
The  program  for  the  conference  was  large- 
ly by  J.  Eobert  Hargreaves,  secretary  of 
the  Community  Church  Workers,  U.  S.  A., 
and  by  Clifton  E.  Eash,  pastor  of  the 
host  church. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  program  was 
largely  devoted  to  a filed  study  of  typical 
conditions  in  rural  and  suburban  sections 
of  the  state,  the  conditions  at  Fernald  and 
Cambridge  being  taken  for  the  smaller 
towns,  and  the  larger  parishes  of  Nevada 
and  Spencer  coming  in  for  discussion. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Stacy,  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Mrs.  Jacob  Solberg,  of  Fernald,  W. 
O.  Benthin,  of  Nevada,  A.  H.  Sonius,  of 
Greenvilel  and  Eobert  Buche,  of  Des 
Moines,  leading  in  this  program. 

At  the  evening  session  Dr.  Eoy  B. 
Guild  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  of  America  spoke  at  considerable 
length  on  the  function  and  value  of  a 
state  council  of  churches  and  predicted 
that  one  would  be  formed  in  this  state  in 
the  near  future.  M.  L.  Bozer,  of  Ames, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Iowa,  spoke  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  toward  unity 
efforts  and  federated  or  community 
churches,  which  was  favorable  according 
to  oflicial  documents  from  which  he  read 
at  some  length.  See’y  J.  Eobert  Har- 
greaves was  in  charge  of  both  of  these 
programs. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  Friday 
morning  was  devoted  largely  to  the  busi- 
ness side  of  the  conference  with  President 
F.  F.  Stover  presiding.  Mr.  C.  F.  Paine 
of  Eldora  presented  the  probable  future 
of  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa, 
as  an  independent  Christian  College.  Mrs. 
James  E.  Wood,  of  Freeport,  Illinois,  spoke 
on  Liberty  College,  Cojutepepeque,  El 
Salvador.  Central  America,  as  a missionary 
proposition  worthy  of  support  by  com- 
munity churches.  Following  her  talk,  the 
remainder  of  the  program  was  given  to 
a discussion  of  Eeligious  Education,  led 
by  Dean  Bennett,  of  Des  Moines,  and  an 
interesting  presentation  of  a successful 
dailv  vacation  P’hle  school  by  A.  H. 
Sonius.  of  Greenville. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Eoy  B.  Guild  spoke 
sn  “The  Future  Outlook  and  Organiza- 
tion.’’ At  the  evening  session,  A.  A, 
Brooks,  pastor  of  the  Grace  M.  E.  Church, 
Des  Moines,  gave  a very  forceful  and  in- 
teresting presentation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches 
towards  union.  He  also  referred  to  other 
attempts  along  the  same  line  by  other  de- 
nominations. At  this  service  Miss  Mil- 
dred Saizon  spoke  on  the  Piney  Woods 
school  for  negroes  at  Piney  Woods,  Miss. 
The  Cotton  Blossom  singers  from  this 
school  also  appeared  a number  of  times 
during  the  conference  and  pleased  with 
their  singing. 

On  account  of  a period  of  unfavorable 
weather,  the  attendance  was  somewhat 
reduced,  but  withal  it  was  a good  confer- 
ence and  those  on  the  programs  brought 
out  many  valuable  and  helpful  ideas. 


The  officers  chosen  for  the  coming  year 
are:  president,  Clifton  E.  Eash,  of  Des 
Moines;  vice-president,  A.  H.  Sonius,  of 
Greenville,  Iowa:  secretary,  J.  P.  John- 
son, of  Union,  Iowa;  missionary  sec’y, 
Eobert  Buche,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  J.  G.  Maynard,  Des  Moines. 
The  time  and  place  of  the  next  conference 
was  left  to  the  executive  committee,  com- 
prised of  the  five  officers  named  above. 


IOWA  NOTES 

First  Federated  Church,  of  Des  Moines, 
is  making  good  progress  with  the  erection 
of  its  new  church  building.  At  this  time 
the  building  is  practically  inclosed,  and 
work  can  proceed  regardless  of  weather 
conditions.  When  completed  this  will  be 
a fine  plant  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  city.  It  is  being 
built  in . Spanish  style  architecture  and 
the  new  building  harmonizes  in  color  very 
well  with  their  present  structure  which 
will  be  a part  of  the  plant  and  used  for 
Sunday  school  purposes.  Their  auditorium 
is  planned  to  seat  1500  people  with  pro- 
vision for  the  placing  in  of  additional 
balconies  in  the  future.  A fine  set  of 
chimes  in  the  tower  is  another  project 
planned  and  built  for,  although  the  actual 
installation  will  be  deferred  to  a later 
date  as  will  the  construction  of  a social 
and  recreation  building. 

Eev.  and  Mrs.  D.  Andrew  Howey,  of 
Grandview,  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Country  Life  Association  at 
Ames  the  latter  part  of  October.  Mr. 
Howey  is  meeting  with  good  success  in  his 
work  at  Grandview. 

Negotiations  are  now  proceeding  for 
the  foundation  of  a union  or  community 
church  at  Truro,  Iowa,  by  the  uniting  of 
two  congregations  there.  A recent  vote 
on  the  proposition  showed  the  sentiment 
to  be  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  idea. 

The  Greenville-Eossie  daily  vacation 
Bible  school  held  last  summer  will  take 
rank  as  among  the  largest  and  best  held  in 
the  rural  churches  in  the  state.  They  had 
an  average  attendance  of  nearly  160  and 
the  work  was  considered  very  successful. 
A strong  staff  of  fourteen  teachers  was 
enlisted.  Much  of  their  text  book  ma- 
terial was  printed  on  a tynewriter  and 
duplicator.  The  pastor,  A.  H.  Sonius,  of 
Greenville,  will  supply  full  information 
on  request. 


A cast  of  twelve  characters  of  Federat- 
ed church,  of  Union,  presented  the  pag- 
eant, “Naaman,  the  Leper,’’  as  a part  of 
their  annual  rally  day  program,  and  later 
repeated  it  for  the  Parent-Teachers  As- 
sociation at  Whiten  and  for  the  Friends 
Church  at  Bangor,  with  the  possibility 
that  it  may  again  be  repeated  for  another 
nearby  Parent-Teachers’  program. 

Eobert  Buche,  student  pastor  of  Union 
church,  at  Jamaica,  is  meeting  with  very 
good  success  in  that  field.  During  this, 
his  second  year  there,  the  Sunday  school 
especially  has  been  growing  until  an  at- 
tendance record  of  150  has  been  reached, 
which  is  unusually  good  considering  the 
size  of  the  town  and  field. 


Lincoln  community  church  reports  in- 
creasing church  attendance  and  already 
sivty  people  have  pledged  themselves  to  a 
church  loyalty  campaign.  The  pastor 
has  been  preaching  a series  of  special 
messages  on  the  Christian  home, 
j ‘ i I ' ■ ■ ’ ' f-» 

The  Cotton  Blossom  Singers  from 
Piney  Woods,  Miss.,  made  their  third 
annual  appearance  at  Federated  Church, 
of  Union,  on  Sunday  night,  October  20, 
and  were  greeted  by  a packed  house.  They 
gave  a fine  program,  and  were  rewarded 
with  a liberal  offering.  They  also  appear- 
ed at  Stanford-  Friends  church,  and  the 
Whitten  Christian  church  while  in  this 
locality. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  liie  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  hlow- 
tng  outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs  for 
Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hlnnsrs  Organ  Oo., 


^^HOIB  GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings, 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 

COX  SONS  VINING  Inc. 
131-3  E 23rd  St  New  York 


New  Hymn  Books? 


HYMNS  of  the 
Christian  Life 

(for  the  church) 

Edited  by  Milton  S.  Littlefield, 
D.D. 

Seventh  large  edition  in  press 

Price  $135.00  per  100 


HYMNAL  for 
Young  People 

(for  the  church  school) 

Edited  by  two  friends  of  youth 
Dr.  Littlefield  and  Miss  Slattery 
Price  $75.00  per  100 


Those  who  know  tell  us  they  are  the  best  and  we  believe  it. 
Examination  copies  on  application. 


A.  S.  BARNES  & COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hsnnn  Books  Since  1855 

67  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS 


of  the  United  States  of  America 


Office;  77  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 


PRESIDENT 

REV.  CLIFF  TITUS,  Joplin, 
Mo. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

REV.  J.  ROBERT  HAR- 
GREAVES, Chicago. 


VICE  PRESIDENT 

REV.  O.  J.  RANDALL,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

TREASURER 

SAMUEL  E.  GUARD,  Park 
Ridge,  HI. 


ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


REV.  GILBERT  COUNTS, 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

REV.  W.  E.  GROVE,  Mt. 
Blanchard,  Ohio. 

REV.  DAVID  E.  PIPER,  El- 
gin, 111. 

REV.  RICHARD  B.  SHIELDS, 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

REV.  CARL  S.  WEIST,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

PROF.  FEED  EASTMAN, 
Chicago. 

PROF.  A.  W.  TAYLOR,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


MR.  WILLIAM  HOOVER, 
North  Canton,  Ohio. 

REV.  M.  W.  VANTASSELL, 
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REV.  0.  F.  JORDAN,  Park 
Ridge,  HI. 

REV.  OLIVER  C.  WEIST, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

REV.  W.  A.  CUTLER,  Dun- 
dee, Mich. 

REV.  E.  FILIPSE,  Douglas- 
town,  N.  Y. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE 

CLIFF  TITUS  GILBERT  COUNTS  DAVID  R.  PIPER 
PROF.  FRED  EASTMAN  0.  F.  JORDAN 


Ministers  are  urged  to  send  annual  reports,  church 
calendars,  clippings  from  town  papers,  and  other  materi- 
als from  which  news  may  be  extracted  for  our  church 
news  department. 


National  Meeting  of  Workers 

in 

Community,  federated  and  Union  Churches 

will  be  held  in 
PARK  RIDGE,  ILLINOIS 
MAY  13,  14  and  15,  1930 

If  you  were  on  the  program  committee,  what 
would  you  propose  for  the  program?  Suggestions 
are  solicited. 

Remember  this  is  a meeting  for  laymen  and  lay 
women  as  well  as  for  ministers.  What  problems 
most  demand  the  consideration  of  our  workers? 

Send  your  suggestions  to  the  chairman  of  the 
program  committee. 

REV.  OLIVER  0.  V^IST, 

First  Community  Church 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


BOOKS  ON  THE 
COMMUmY  OHORCfl 

(1)  Piper,  “The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper  cover  $1.00 

(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  — 25 

i;  (3)  “Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 

Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee  .50 

(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts  10 

“Questions  and  AnsMmrson  the  Community  Church” 
“What  is  a Community  Church?” 

“Constitution  of  the  Mariemont,  Ohio,  Community 
Church” 

“The  Neighborhood  Plan” 

“A  Fundamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above  tracts  for  $1.00) 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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WHAT  THE  NEW  UNION  MEANS 


The  Plan  of  the  Union  for  the  Congregational  and 
Christian  churches  as  adopted  recently  by  the  general  of- 
ficial organizations  of  both  bodies  is  published  in  a re- 
cent issue  of  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty.  In  order  that 
its  meaning  may  be  uniformly  interpreted,  some  sugges- 
tions embodying  the  conceptions  of  those  who  have  been 
working  on  it  for  several  years  and  have  shaped  it  into 
its  present  form  may  be  welcome  to  readers  in  both  com- 
munions. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
aim  is  that  ultimately  this  merger  shall  result  in  a com- 
plete organic  union  into  one  body  under  a single  executive 
management.  That  is,  the  two  bodies  shall  finally  come 
into  a unity  as  complete  as  either  body  has  had  in  itself 
up  to  this  time.  It  may  strain  exactitude  to  say  that  non- 
legislative bodies  like  ours,  whose  constituents  are  asso- 
ciated on  voluntary  initiative  and  are  at  liberty  to  follow 
corporate  or  individual  desires  at  will,  are  organically 
united.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  associated,  related, 
or  federated  more  than  organically  united,  for  each  indi- 
vidual and  all  groups  within  the  fellowship  control  them- 
selves and  are  courts  of  highest  appeal  in  denominational 
matters.  This  liberty  will  remain  undisturbed  in  the  new 
order.  The  aim  is  organic  union  under  these  limitations. 

While  this  is  the  only  ideal  at  which  the  two  com- 
missions aimed  in  the  beginning  of  their  negotiations, 
early  in  the  conferences  it  became  apparent  that  this  end 
could  not  be  reached  at  a single  bound.  There  were  le- 
gal and  corporate  strictures  which  were  beyond  our  power 
to  change,  and  besides  for  the  favor  and  strength  of  the 
movement  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  an  evolution  rath- 
er than  a revolution.  No  marrying  in  haste  and  using  all 
the  leisure  thereafter  for  repenting  was  dsired.  It  was 
preferred  that  the  whole  movement  should  proceed  in 
crescendo.  There  was  no  fear  that  the  union  would  fail, 
only  a due  caution  and  thoughtfulness  that  every  step  in 
the  process  should  be  a creditable  one  carrying  always  to 
all  men  an  invitation  to  a more  inclusive  fellowship.  Then, 
unless  each  of  the  contracting  denominations  left  its  form- 
er platform,  no  other  way  was  open  except  to  grant  abso- 
lute autonomy  to  the  various  groups  within  its  own  life. 
Whatever  was  desired,  or  whatever  seemed  proper  to 
the  commissioners,  could  be  brought  to  pass  only  when  the 
cooperating  units  all  along  the  line  saw  it  and  decided  for 
it.  For  this  reason,  involving  a principle  inherent  in 
democratic  government,  each  church  in  the  new  union  is 
as  free  as  it  has  ever  been.  The  basis  of  fellowship  re- 
mains unchanged,  the  only  revision  on  either  side  be- 
ing a wider  inclusion  of  people  in  it.  A local  church  may 
go  on  under  the  same  name  and  with  the  same  control  of 
its  affairs  as  in  the  past.  Any  change  made  in  any  local 
church  will  be  by  that  church  itself  and  not  by  some  over- 
head body.  Should  it  desire  to  seek  closer  relationship 
with  another  church  in  its  oAvn  locality,  it  may  do  so  of  its 
own  free  will,  and  under  the  conditions  which  it  may  ar- 
range with  the  sister  church.  The  help  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  which  has  been  created  by  the  two  commis- 
sions will  be  available  in  all  such  combinations  when  such 
assi.stance  is  desired.  Their  experience  and  suggestion 
will  be  valuable  to  mergers  of  churches  and  conferences, 


but  it  will  not  be  thrust  upon  such  situations  unsolicited. 
The  total  number  of  local  church  mergers  will  be  few.  At 
the  same  time  churches  remaining  as  they  are  now  will 
have  the  broader  fellowship  in  conference  and  conven- 
tion relationships  in  that  they  will  all  be  related  to  the 
joint  body  just  as  they  are  now  related  to  the  conference 
and  convention  groups  in  their  present  fellowship.  This 
will  give  the  inspiration  of  uniting  effort  vath  a larger 
circle  for  building  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

In  the  same  manner  is  every  individual  member 
guaranteed  the  absolute  freedom  of  conscience.  He  sub- 
scribes to  no  creed,  complies  with  no  ordinance,  and  sub- 
mits to  no  method  imposed  by  an  overhead  body.  A 
basic  principle  of  the  whole  merger  is  that  Christianity 
is  a way  of  living.  Baptist  and  Quaker  have  equal  lib- 
erty to  hold  their  pre.sent  ideas  provided  one  does  not 
attempt  to  force  his  ideas  on  the  other.  Any  “expres- 
sion of  faith”  is  but  the  testimony  of  the  personal  beliefs 
of  the  men  who  issue  it  and  not  a standard  of  measurement 
in  any  way  for  the  rest.  Each  one  continues  to  follow  the 
Christian  life  as  he  is  led. 

Likewise  every  conference,  association,  and  conven- 
tion is  at  liberty  to  continue  just  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
under  the  same  name,  doing  the  same  work,  and  control- 
ling its  own  affairs,  yet  sharing  in  the  larger  fellowship 
of  the  General  Council.  Obviously  any  exclusiveness 
will  be  unwise  and  will  greatly  vitiate  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  movement.  When  any  changes  are  made  in  its 
regime,  the  conference  itself  will  be  the  author  of  those 
changes.  Should  it  choose  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  general  bodies  and  make  its  rein  on  with  the  oth- 
er body  in  its  o^vn  territory  more  intimn  + e,  or  even  identi- 
cal, this  will  be  by  its  own  decision.  Already  many  move- 
ments are  in  process  in  conferences  and  states  having  in 
purpose  the  merging  of  these  organizations.  It  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  efficiency  if  such  combinations  are  kept  in 
line  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  National  Council  and 
the  General  Convention.  A weakness  in  both  denomina- 
tions in  the  past  has  been  the  tendency  of  local  groups  to 
diverge  from  general  plans.  This  practice  has  weakened 
our  impact.  In  the  general  program  of  the  united  church 
it  will  be  unwise  for  conferences  to  move  in  advance  of 
the  General  Council.  The  present  form  of  organization 
in  each  denomination  is  to  continue  until  an  adjustment 
of  details  will  permit  the  new  order  to  supercede  it.  It 
will  be  well  for  those  effecting  unions  to  territorial  groups 
to  counsel  with  the  Advisory  Committee  previously  men- 
tioued  before  constitutions  are  adopted  or  plans  ratified. 
This  will  help  both  the  conference  and  the  committee. 
Such  matter  mav  be  addressed  to  the  Convention  Secre- 
tarv.  On  these  items  the  two  general  bodies  have  spoken 
as  follows; 

“That  regional,  state,  and  local  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  being  whollv  self-determining,  be  free  to 
continue  as  at  present,  with  full  fellowship  in  the  Gener- 
al Coi;ncil,  but  that  conference  with  these  bodies  be  had 
with  a view  to  unification  on  lines  comparable  with  the 
proposals  for  national  union. 

“That  in  states  or  districts  where  the  churches  of  one 
denomination  are  very  few  these  might  simply  unite  with 
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the  other  body,  retaining  their  name  locally  if  desired; 
likewise,  that  in  districts  where  the  number  is  greater 
but  still  relatively  quite  few,  these  might  be  united  with 
the  other  body  as  a unit,  continuing  their  own  name,  as 
for  example,  the  Christian  Association  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Congregational  Conference,  thus  retaining  their  de- 
nominational connection  while  uniting  with  the  Congre- 
gationalists  but  without  requiring  the  organization  of  the 
new  state  body.  Likewise,  for  example,  there  could  be 
the  Congregational  Conference  in  affiliation  with  the 
North  Carolina  Christian  Convention  or  Conference. 

“Each  local  church  may  continue  wholly  unchanged 
in  name  and  in  organization.  Any  changes  which  seem 
wise  may  be  made  by  the  churches  themselves,  but  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Joint  Commission  appoint  an  ad- 
visory commission,  representative  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion and  the  National  Council,  to  assist  conferences,  as- 
sociations, conventions,  and  churches  on  all  matters  in- 
volved in  the  readjustment  of  their  organization,  legal 
affairs,  and  programs  in  line  with  this  plan  of  iinion,  this 
commission  to  be  empowered  to  appoint  local  commis- 
sions for  such  adjustments  whenever  and  wherever  oc- 
casion may  cause  and  such  advice  be  sought.” 

Under  the  plan  of  union,  the  ministers’  status  should 
be  undisturbed.  That  is,  those  who  are  Congregational 
ministers  should  be  continued  as  Congregational  minis- 
ters and  those  who  are  Christian  ministers  should  remain 
Christian  ministers.  Certain  legal  matters  with  refer- 
ence to  funds,  corporations,  etc.,  must  be  adjusted  before 
the  lists  can  be  combined,  however  each  group  recognizes 
the  ministerial  standing  of  representatives  of  the  other 
group  without  discrimination.  For  example,  the  Annuity 
Fund  for  Congregational  ministers  legally  provides  that 
its  members  shall  consist  of  Congregational  ministers 
serving  Congregational  churches.  Here  is  a trust  imposed 
by  the  creators  of  the  fund  which  must  not  be  violated. 
It  is  better  that  such  matters,  of  which  this  is  a sample, 
shall  be  thought  through  without  entanglements  or  con- 
fusion until  a clear  way  appears.  The  right  of  the  group 
and  of  the  individual,  previously  referred  to,  makes  the 
Christian  Church  unwilling  to  invade  the  intent  of  such 




provisions.  Since  any  change  in  the  provisions  of  such 
funds  would  mean  that  the  accumulation  of  years,  right- 
fully the  property  of  Congregational  ministers,  would 
have  to  be  donated  by  them  to  Christian  ministers,  the 
representatives  of  the  Christian  Church  insisted  that  they 
should  not  be  asked  to  do  so.  HoAvever,  all  have  felt 
that  as  speedily  as  possible  arrangements  should  be  made 
within  our  own  church  whereby  ministers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  may  have  an  equivalent  provision  for  old 
age.  The  Piqua  General  Convention  inaugurated  a move- 
ment looking  toward  this  end.  When  this  is  done,  it  may 
ffie  possible  to  combine  funds  and  ministerial  lists.  As 
soon  as  possible,  they,  with  the  churches  of  each  denom- 
ination, will  be  published  in  a common  year  book  carry- 
ing the  indication  of  the  affiliation  of  each.  The  fore- 
going observation  applies  also  to  all  other  special  funds 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  their  group  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  a particular  purpose.  This  trust  must  be 
preserved  inviolate  even  if  forever  certain  corporations 
have  to  be  continued  to  administer  them. 

For  the  present  the  general  offices  of  both  bodies  will 
be  maintained  as  they  have  been,  though  plans  have  al- 
ready been  suggested  for  some  combinations  in  overhead 
promotion  in  the  interest  of  economy,  efficiency,  and 
mutual  understanding.  The  whole  movement  is  subject 
to  development  according  to  the  wisdom  and  experience 
derived  as  we  proceed.  Each  group  should  therefore  work 
through  its  own  denominational  channels  just  as  it  has 
previously  done  until  officially  informed  that  a new  meth- 
od has  been  approved.  Such  information  will  be  given 
widespread  publicity  well  in  advance.  Ultimately  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  wherever  efficiency  will  be  increased 
by  it,  there  will  be  a merging  and  unification  of  interests 
just  as  far  as  possible,  but  for  the  present  the  denomina- 
tional channels  now  employed  should  be  used.  Confer- 
ences, churches,  Sunday  Schools,  and  individuals  should 
place  their  orders  for  supplies  and  periodicals  as  here- 
tofore. The  changes  that  will  be  made  are  impossible  to 
forecast.  Everything  is  being  approached  with  an  open 
mind  and  a purpose  to  seek  the  best  wisdom  both  human 
and  divine. — Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty. 


THE  DRIFT  OF  THE  DAY 

By  Burris  A.  Jenkins. 


“Habit  is  a cable.  We  weave  a thread  of  it  each  day 
and  it  becomes  so  strong  that  we  cannot  break  it.”  That 
quotation  has  been  a source  of  great  damage  to  humanity. 
The  idea  that  we  cannot  change  our  habits  has  influenced 
a great  many  people  to  throw  up  their  hands,  drift  with 
the  current,  and  go  down  to  destruction.  We  can  change 
our  habits ; and  if  we  have  any  bad  ones  we  ought  to 
change  them.  We  can  cultivate  good  habits  to  take  the 
place  of  old  and  bad  ones.  We  can  root  out  weeds  and 
plant  good  seed.  It  calls  for  patience,  courage,  and  de- 
termination but  it  can  be  done. 


A fine  young  chap  in  the  early  twenties  came  into 
my  office  the  other  day  looking  for  a business  job.  Col- 
lege bred,  he  had  been  trained  as  a preacher.  His  church 
had  just  kicked  him  out,  in  a small  town  in  the  middle 
west.  He  had  lifted  the  Sunday  school  from  sixty  to 
four  hundred,  and  had  the  young  people  of  the  village 
swarming  round  him  and  filling  his  congregations.  Two 
or  three  old  elders,  however,  had  smelled  some  heretical 
strains  in  his  public  utterances;  and  since  they  were  the 
principal  contributors  to  his  support,  they  booted  him 
out.  He  had  given  up  and  was  not  going  to  try  to  preach 
any  more. 


This  same  thing  is  happening  to  scores  of  young  men 
in  the  American  pulpit.  Heaven  knows  that  it  is  hard 
enough  to  get  boys  to  go  into  the  ministry  these  days. 
They  laugh  at  the  very  idea.  Little  wonder,  when  they 
are  treated  like  this.  In  business,  a premium  is  put 
upon  the  very  characteristics  that  this  boy  manifested 
in  his  church  work.  Men  are  looking  for  bright,  snappy, 
young  fellows,  clear-eyed  and  attractive  as  this  lad  is, 
who  can  draw  people  to  them.  But  the  self-constituted 
little  popes  in  our  churches  try  to  crush  out  originality 
and  individuality.  As  long  as  this  continues,  young  men 
will  not  be  anxious  to  get  into  the  ministry. 

I’m  happy  to  say  that,  in  our  office,  our  force  gave 
him  such  encouragement  that  we  believe,  after  a year  or 
two  in  business  life,  he  will  go  back  into  the  ministry.  At 
least  we  are  going  to  watch  him,  lend  him  a hand,  and 
try  to  bring  this  about. 


In  order  to  command  the  respect  of  the  man  of  the 
world  the  church  must  be  brave.  She  must  fear  the  face 
of  no  man,  she  must  speak  the  truth  without  fear  or  favor. 
More  than  that,  she  must  think  in  large  terms,  not  in 
small  ones,  in  world  terms,  not  in  parochial  ones.  She 
must  pierce  to  the  heart  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
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hour  and  never  timidly  hang  back  behind  the  processions 
of  the  world. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  anything  valuable  in  life. 
When  we  i;sed  to  go  home  from  the  old  Woodland  school 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  were  two  ways  we 
could  go.  One  was  round  by  the  big  road.  The  other  was 
by  a short  cut  through  the  woods  and  the  pastures  down 
into  the  hollow  and  around  the  pond;  but  somehow  it 
took  us  longer  to  go  by  the  short  cut  than  it  did  by  the 
long  way  round ; so  we  early  learned  the  lesson  that  the 
longset  way  round  is  often  the  shortest  way  home. 

This  works  with  regard  to  knowledge : there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning  and  to  truth.  Only  by  painful  ef- 
fort, patience,  and  persistence,  can  one  get  any  knowledge 
that  is  worth  while.  The  same  is  true  of  wealth.  Quick- 
got  wealth  has  wings.  It  flies  away.  Better  leave  the 
stock  market  alone ! Only  by  diligent  labor  and  the  use 
of  one’s  brain,  by  thrift  and  economy,  does  wealth  ac- 
cumulate that  is  permanent.  For  one  man  who  strikes  it 
rich  suddenly,  ten  thousand  go  bankrupt  trying  to  strike 
it  rich.  Happiness  comes  only  by  the  long  road  around, 
by  patience  and  by  selflessness. 


Of  course  religion,  which  is  just  the  highest  skill  and 
the  finest  art  in  living,  comes  only  by  long  practice  and 
careful,  patient  discipline.  We  used  to  think  that  we  got 
religion  all  of  a sudden,  at  a revival  or  a camp  meeting. 
Maybe  we  got  a start  that  way;  but  religion  is  a thing 
born  in  us  all  and  is  cultivated  to  greater  or  less  extent. 
It  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  attention  one  is  willing  to 
give  to  it.  We  grow  in  unselfishness,  in  love  for  our  fel- 
low-mortals, in  courage,  in  service,  in  skill,  and  in  com- 
munion with  the  infinite  Creator.  On  the  day  of  a sud- 
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den  conversion  we  arc  not  yet  the  fully  rounded  and  rip- 
ened artists  in  the  religious  life. 

People  are  flocking  in  great  numbers  to  the  grave 
of  a good  priest  in  a i\la.ssachu.setts  cemetery  to  be  cured 
of  their  ills.  Are  they  altogether  misguided  and  fooli.sh? 

At  least  half  of  all  diseases  are  caused  by  fear.  This 
is  the  startling  statement  that  physicians  are  now  mak- 
ing. Although  the.se  diseases  are  of  mental  origin  they  are 
by  no  means  imaginary;  they  are  very  real  indeed.  Fear 
may  produce  actual  paralysis,  it  may  affect  the  eyes  or 
the  ears,  may  cause  headaches  and  poundings  of  the 
heart.  Worry,  anxiety,  care — these  are  but  other  names 
for  fear. 

It  is  a sad  mistake  for  a physician,  or  anybody  else, 
to  say  to  a nervous  person,  “There  is  nothing  at  all  the 
matter  with  you,  your  trouble  is  all  imaginary.’’  It  is 
not  imaginary  at  all.  A pain  in  the  mind  may  easily 
become  a pain  in  the  body.  The  medical  profession  today 
is  recognizing  the  necessity  of  treating  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body ; and  there  are  specialists  whose  whole  time  is 
given  to  the  treating  of  such  mental  troubles  alone. 


Can  the  faith  cures  cure?  Of  course  they  can  cure. 
Anybody  who  can  straighten  out  mental  difficulties,  ban- 
ish anxieties  and  fear,  relieve  tense  minds  and  bring  intel- 
lectual peace,  can  cure  the  diseases  that  flow  from  this 
origin.  One  difficulty  with  faith  cures  in  general  is  that 
they  will  tackle  all  kinds  of  diseases  and  try  to  cure  them 
by  the  same  method.  You  can’t  handle  typhoid,  pneu- 
monia, malaria,  appendicitis,  and  a stone  in  the  kidney, 
in  that  way.  You  must  recognize  the  existence  of  germs 
and  foreign  substances  in  the  body  and  go  after  them 
with  medicine  or  the  surgeon’s  knife  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. These  kinds  of  diseases,  faith  cure  cannot  reach. 


SHALL  PROPHETS  CONTINUE  TO  STARVE? 

By  B.  W.  Sinderson 


The  gross  injustice  of  the  situation  set  forth  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Community  Churchman,  under 
the  title,  “Starving  Prophets”,  takes  into  account  very 
largely  the  older  men  of  the  ministry  whose  powers  are 
w'aning  and  whose  careers  are  sadly  ending.  What  about 
the  young  men  who  are  just  beginning  their  ministry? 
Are  they  to  go  the  way  the  older  men  have  gone?  Shall 
prophets  continue  to  starve? 

To  this  question  I hear  a strong  voice  saying  that 
the  lot  of  the  minister  has  always  been  hard.  He  faces 
sore  trials,  persecutions  and  bitter  experiences.  He  can- 
not hope  to  escape  from  these.  But  even  though  this 
may  be  true  to  a large  extent,  are  we  to  infer  that  the 
young  minister  who  begins  his  work  with  high  hopes  of 
Christian  service,  shall  find  himself  in  old  age,  destitute 
and  forgotten  by  those  he  has  served?  Shall  he,  without 
protest,  accept  the  abuses  of  his  age  in  a spirit  of  sacri- 
fice? Can  he  ever  rightly  be  “as  a sheep  led  to  the 
slaughter”  while  other  people  refuse  their  full  responsi- 
bility? Can  even  a pension,  which  regularly  takes  from 
the  minister  money  that  he  needs,  make  amends  for  the 
abuse  of  under-pay? 

As  a young  minister  this  situation  has  revealed  in 
my  mind  time  and  again ; and  I find  myself  giving  voice 
to  protest.  I do  not  think  that  I am  blind  to  the  demands 
that  distinguished  the  ministry  from  other  tasks ; but  for 
one  I have  determined  that  I shall  not  starve.  There  is  no 
outstanding  virtue  in  starving.  I do  not  think  that  our 
Lord  expects  it  from  us.  If  something  permanently  worth 
while  could  be  achieved  then  starving  might  be  justified; 
but  few  of  us  can  possibly  be  a Gandhi,  entering  prolong- 


ed periods  of  fasting  fo.r  the  Soul  of  America.  The  King- 
dom of  God  is  not  to  enter  American  life  by  the  process  of 
ministerial  starvation. 

Jesus  says  that  “the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire”. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  an  object  of  charity  or  is 
to  live  upon  what  other  people  do  not  want.  Apple-but- 
ter and  pork  from  his  parishioners  will  not  suffice.  A 
load  of  hay  from  the  elder’s  farm  is  not  gasoline  for  the 
auto,  which  has  become  a ministerial  necessity.  The  min- 
ister has  a right  to  a home  and  the  devotion  of  a family. 
His  wife  must  be  clothed,  his  children  educated ; books 
and  magazines  he  must  have ; conventions  he  must  at- 
tend. For  all  of  this  he  must  be  paid,  and  paid  adequate- 
ly. As  any  other  workman,  the  minister  should  be  worth 
what  he  receives,  but  too  often  he  receives  less  than  what 
he  is  worth.  Furthermore,  if  the  underpaid  minister, 
(especially  in  the  rural  communities)  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  traditional  system  of  denominationalism,  then 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  younger  ministers  to  oppose  it.  Is 
it  not  time  to  decide  that  denominationalism  and  sectari- 
anism must  go  the  way  of  autocracy  and  slavery;  whether 
it  comes  about  through  the  process  of  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  evils  from  the  established  order,  or  by  the  more 
violent  process  of  revolution. 

I am  anti-denominational.  I have  no  bitterness  to- 
ward my  denomination.  I recognize  the  portion  of  truth 
it  proclaims.  I shall  always  be  indebted  to  its  influence. 
But  I refuse  to  be  a slave  to  its  powers  or  suffer  as  a vic- 
tim of  its  evils.  As  a minister,  Christ  does  not  ask  me 
to  do  so.  I shall  always  hope  to  honor  the  institution  that 
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gave  me  birth ; but  I refuse  to  be  starved,  mentally,  phys- 
ically, and  spiritually. 

I began  my  ministry  believing  that  the  minister 
should  be  well  trained ; and  as  a result  of  this  belief  I am 
still  paying  college  debts,  with  yet  more  school  work  to 
be  completed.  I am  trying  to  make  of  myself  as  efficient 
a minister  as  my  powers  of  mind,  body  and  spirit  will 
permit.  This  Christ  expects  of  me ; but  He  does  not  re- 
quest that  my  life  shall  be  ground  to  bits  by  the  unguard- 
ed and  lumbering  ecclesiastical  machinery.  If  I “starve,” 

I starve  for  the  good  of  antimate  objects;  living  souls: 
not  for  the  permanent  enhancement  of  mere  methods  and  ' 
machinery. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I have  served  the  rural  church. 

I love  the  country,  the  open  fields,  the  farm  folk ; but  I am 
satisfied  that  their  religious  condition  is  largely  an 
“abomination  unto  the  Lord”.  I well  know  that  the 
problems  of  the  rural  church  do  not  all  arise  from  the 
changing  conditions  of  our  social  life.  I know  the  force 
of  the  unchristian  spirit  of  religious  rivalry  and  sectarian- 
ism ; and  I feel  that  something  must  be  done  for  the  rural 
church  and  for  the  many  people  which  it  ought  to  be  serv- 
ing. We  see  evidence  of  better  times;  we  feel  that  a ru- 


• 

ral  religious  crisis  is  approaching:  but  we  are  unable  to 
foresee  how  this  may  effect  the  minister.  Our  considera- 
tion is:  shall  he  continue  to  starve? 

No  man  faces  “starvation”  happily.  No  young  man 
maintains  this  attitude  toward  life.  He  expects  advance- 
ment and  increased  salary.  Possibly  he  hopes  to  move 
from  the  country  church  to  the  city  pulpit.  But  whatever 
his  ambition,  the  chances  are  he  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  common  place  task,  measuring  his  success  by  the 
degree  of  life  instead  of  the  height  of  position.  In  other 
words,  he  faces  the  possibility  of  “starvation.” 

Shall  I “starve”  or  shall  I not?  If  it  came  to  a 
“show  down”  I do  not  know  what  I would  actually  do; 
but  I know  that  I would  do  something.  I can  only  say 
at  the  present  time  that  I will  not  forsake  Christ.  I will 
not  relinquish  my  faith.  I will  not  forsake  the  church 
(which  means  something  more  to  me  than  any  one  denom- 
ination). I will  not  quit  serving.  I will  always  try  to  be 
the  kind  of  a man  that  I think  Christ  wants  me  to  be.  I 
hope  always  to  be  a friend  of  the  world ; a Christian  min- 
ister; a Christian  prophet — but  I will  not  “starve”.  If 
I “starve”;  He  starves.  If  ministers  go  begging;  the 
church  goes  begging. 


THE  COMMUNITY  RELIGIOUS  IDEA 

By  James  D.  Wyker. 


The  best  apologetic  for  the  community  church  is 
based  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  community  religious  idea. 
It  cuts  traversely  across  sects,  classes  and  parties  in  an 
effort  to  unite  all  the  people  in  a given  territory  upon 
a constructive  community  religious  program.  This  idea 
is  sociological  in  essence ; it  says  that  a community  is  fun- 
damentally one,  and  united  in  religion,  just  as  it  is  in  edu- 
action  and  civic  betterment.  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to 
draw  a line  between  the  educational  function  of  the  local 
public  school  and  the  local  community  church. 

The  community  religious  idea  is  flexible  or  mobile  be- 
cause it  adapts  itself  to  present  and  future  needs.  In 
contrast,  the  old  sectarian  and  political  cleavages  are,  for 
the  most  part,  based  on  doctrines  and  traditions.  Wit- 
ness Bishop  Manning’s  refusal  to  permit  the  President 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary  to  preside  over  Holy 
Communion  in  an  Episcopal  Church  at  the  close  of  the 
Christian  Unity  Conference  last  week. 

In  a community  church,  the  individual  is  the  seat  of 
authority  for  his  doctrinal  beliefs.  The  usual  ceremony 
for  a joiner  consists  of  a simple  affirmation  of  the  per- 
son’s desire  to  unite  with  the  church  and  to  follow  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  This  doctrinal  latitude  makes 
way  for  an  every-family  participation  in  spiritual  achieve- 
ments for  the  community. 

Christendom  is  learning  that  “a  divided  church  can- 
not save  a sinful  world”.  Neither  can  competitive 
churches  save  a city  community  or  a rural  village.  A 
recent  social  and  religious  survey  of  the  writer’s  commuru- 
ty  reveals  that  four-fifths  of  the  Protestants  belong  to 
about  ten  respective  churches  outside  the  locality.  Pour- 
fifths  of  these  Protestants  seldom  attend  church.  Some 
fifteen-hundred  rural  communities  have  gone  bankrupt 
on  doctrinal  religion  and  established  community  churches 
since  the  war.  It  is  unchristian  commentary  on  organized 
Christianity  that  this  new  approach  to  religion  has  had 
to  establish  itself  with  great  opposition  from  church  of- 
ficials. 

The  new  movement  is  not  a protestant  but  a forerun- 
ner of  the  United  Church.  It  will  not  become  “another 
denomination”  because  the  churches  refuse  to  become  or- 


ganized. Instead,  the  proponents  of  the  idea  seek  every 
opportunity  to  cooperate  with  organized  religion.  The 
Community  Church  Workers  are  working  with  the  Home 
Missions  Council  and  the  Federal  Council  through  a Joint 
Committee.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Vermilya  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Council  of  Churches  is  undertaking  to  include  community 
church  men  of  New  York  within  the  Council.  This  act  is 
typical  of  the  practical  approach  to  religion  contained  in 
the  community  religious  idea. 

• 

THINKING  OUT  LOUD 

Countee  Cullen,  the  young  Negro  poet,  has  written 
a new  book  of  verse.  Where  is  Simon  Legree?  Turning 
over  in  his  grave.  The  title  poem  is  “The  Black  Christ.” 
What  an  aflront  to  those  who  have  been  looking  at  Jesus 
through  Nordic  spectacles.  Jesus  may  be  a Presbyterian 
or  a Catholic — all  in  the  point  of  view;  but  the  black 
Christ  ? Shocking ! 

Here  is  the  New  Testament  story  precipitated  through 
the  medium  of  the  black  mind.  Not  the  black  mind  of 
the  cotton  fields  and  levees,  with  its  spirituals,  but  the 
black  mind  of  a Harvard  Master  of  Arts  flings  the  dark 
and  bitter  meanings  of  poverty,  racial  oppression,  and 
lynching  against  the  bright  and  sweet  meanings  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  a love  that  survived  Calvary. 

How  Calvary  in  Palestine, 

Extending  down  to  me  and  mine. 

Was  but  the  first  leaf  in  a Line 
Of  trees  on  which  a man  should  swing 
World  without  end,  in  suffering. 

On  sweep  the  sombre  chords: 

Did  we  but  let  our  credence  sprout 
As  we  do  mockery  and  doubt. 

Lord  Christ  himself  would  stand  revealed 
In  every  barren,  frosty  field 
That  we  misname  the  heart. 

— Samuel  Harknesa. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  TEST 

The  American  people  are  above  most  other  qualities 
practically-minded.  This  may  be  a strength  or  a weak- 
ness, according  to  one’s  underlying  philosophy  of  life.  But 
that  is  the  way  they  think.  The  sons  of  pioneers  have 
grown  up  to  meet  new  conditions  with  ingenuity.  They 
reassess  the  value  of  old  ways  of  doing  things.  It  is  not 
at  all  strange  to  find  them  doing  exactly  this  with  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  the  land. 

If  they  wanted  to  find  authority  for  treating  religion 
in  this  way,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  find.  There  is  no 
voice  more  authoritative  to  most  of  us  than  that  Great 
Voice  who  said  on  one  occasion  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them”.  He  proposed  that  religious  teachers  and 
religious  institutions  should  be  put  to  the  practical  test. 
It  was  a revolutionary  proposal  that  most  people  of  his 
time  could  not  appreciate. 

For  instance,  sabbath  keeping  was  put  to  this  very 
test.  So  far  as  the  sabbath  rules  of  his  time  made  hun- 
gry men  wait  until  another  day,  or  sick  people  wait  for 
a cure,  he  had  no  use  for  them.  The  sabbath  was  made 
for  man.  In  a similar  way  various  ceremonies  were  ex- 
amined, and  rejected.  The  ceremonial  washings  of  pots, 
pans  and  vessels  he  neglected  as  a burden  on  human  time 
and  effort  that  brought  no  compensating  advantages. 

We  need  hardly  complain  then  if  American  people 
today  are  asking  some  very  pertinent  questions  about  the 
administration  of  religion  in  this  country.  They  want  to 
know  if  there  is  not  a lot  of  money  wasted  in  church  build- 
ings. The  seating  in  protestant  churches  has  been  multi- 
plied until  there  are  not  enough  non-Catholies  and  non- 
Jews  in  the  country  to  fill  these  churches.  Not  only  does 
the  ordinary  village  have  too  much  seating.  It  often  has 
a plant  that  stands  idle  most  of  the  week.  And  the  lay- 
man grows  increasingly  critical  of  this.  He  sees  a fifty 
thousand  dollar  investment  lying  idle  most  of  the  time. 
Of  course,  there  are  usually  a few  saints  whose  ideas  of 
church  tradition  are  so  hard  and  fast  that  they  will  per- 
mit no  variation  from  custom.  One  of  our  greatest  col- 
lege presidents  lost  his  job  as  pa.stor  of  the  village  church 
because  he  allowed  some  boys  to  play  games  in  a church 
basement.  The  whole  village  was  not  against  him.  But 
the  men  who  carried  the  keys  were. 

The  criticism  of  idle  church  building  is,  however,  a 
much  less  damaging  criticism  than  a wide-spread  im- 
pression that  the  church  is  not  successfully  building  Chris- 
tian character.  Some  of  the  greatest  educators  of  America 
recently  held  a conference  in  Northwestern  university  on 
this  very  matter.  How  shall  the  church  amend  its  meth- 
ods in  religious  education  until  it  is  able  to  train  young 
life  into  a realization  of  Christian  standards  of  conduct? 

The  business  men  of  a town  will  often  point  sneering- 
ly  to  some  prominent  churchman  who  does  not  pay  his 
bills.  There  are  church  members  who  not  only  refuse  to 
pay  their  church  pledges,  but  who  go  as  far  as  possible 
in  beating  the  coal  dealer  and  the  grocer.  The  church 
may  well  reply  to  its  critics  that  on  the  whole  church 
members  have  a better  record  in  common  honesty  and 
morality  than  do  the  non-church-members.  But  the  dif- 
ference is  not  striking  enough  to  keep  the  critics  of  the 
church  silent.  The  church  is  now  just  about  the  sole 
teacher  of  the  common  moraKty  that  governs  human  be- 
ings. If  it  fails  in  this  task,  it  has  indeed  failed. 

What  is  more  devastating  than  a church  quarrel? 
There  is  hate  enough  in  the  world  without  the  hate  that 


arises  between  rival  leaders  in  a church,  or  between  the 
rival  leaders  of  two  churches.  In  a recent  novel  “That 
They  All  May  Be  One”  the  author  builds  her  romance 
around  the  estrangements  that  were  based  on  the  sectar- 
ianism of  a little  village.  She  showed  convincingly  the 
possibility  of  selfish  men  using  such  antagonisms  for  evil 
purposes,  and  that  even  young  lovers  might  fail  in  ro- 
mance because  of  church  division.  The  early  church 
made  its  progress  largely  through  the  quality  of  tho 
brotherhood  which  it  realized.  Paul  gathering  poor  funds 
to  expend  in  the  camp  of  his  critics  who  had  hara.ssed  his 
life  for  years  is  an  edifying  spectacle.  And  what  he  un- 
dertook was  at  last  accomplished.  The  early  church  was 
a united  church.  But  the  churches  of  today  have  too  lit- 
tle friendship  and  affection  in  them.  They  may  rally  at 
the  time  of  sickness  or  death.  But  the  rest  of  the  time 
there  is  often  coldness  in  hearts  that  should  be  warm  with 
the  joy  of  Christian  fellowship.  And  a practical  world 
outside  looks  on  a church  full  of  cold  hearts  and  mocks. 

And  the  big  world  outside  the  church  these  days  has 
an  impression  that  the  church  is  a kind  of  a kill-joy  in- 
stitution. This  charge  is  hurled  particularly  at  the  church- 
es that  have  the  Puritan  tradition.  Sometimes  this  charge 
only  conceals  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  critics  to  indulge 
in  practices  that  human  experience  has  long  since  showm 
to  be  hurtful  to  human  life.  So  far  as  the  modern  Puri- 
tan must  endure  the  criticism  of  being  a kill-joy  because 
of  his  protest  against  the  sensualism  of  the  age,  he  is  to 
be  admired.  But  no  one  who  knows  churches  can  deny 
that  there  is  a type  of  Puritan  reaction  that  goes  farther 
than  this.  It  puts  all  play  under  suspect.  It  makes  of 
the  Lord’s  Day  a time  for  children  to  dread.  It  sets  it- 
self up  as  “holier  than  thou.” 

Jesus  never  grudged  human  life  its  share  of  happi- 
ness. He  was  not  afraid  to  attend  weddings  and  dinner 
parties.  He  had  a bigger  word  than  happiness,  “joy.” 
And  this  “joy”,  a gi*eat  exhultation  which  rested  on  re- 
ligious experience,  he  left  as  a heritage  to  his  disciples. 
His  was  no  legacy  of  gloom.  He  came  into  the  world  to 
wreathe  human  faces  in  smiles,  and  to  show  the  possibili- 
ty of  a joyful  life,  even  in  the  face  of  death  itself. 

We  need  not  be  too  much  down-cast  about  our 
churches.  They  would  be  utterly  neglected  if  the  people 
did  not  believe  that  they  rendered  service.  The  millions 
who  attend  divine  service  every  Sunday,  the  hundreds  of 
millions  or  dollars  contributed,  indicate  a deliberate 
judgment  that  the  churches  are  not  altogether  fu- 
tile. But  they  might  be  so  much  better. 

The  church  of  the  future  must  be  more  tnily  an  edu- 
cational institution.  It  cannot  afford  to  conduct  its  work 
on  any  other  than  on  an  educational  plane.  The  false 
antagonism  to  other  educational  enterprises  must  be 
wiped  out.  The  church  must  have  an  educational  pulpit, 
an  educational  church  school  that  really  teaches  some- 
thing and  an  educational  approach  to  everything  in  re- 
ligion. No  form  of  gaseous  piety  can  take  the  place  of 
sound  knowledge  in  religion. 

Community  welfare  must  be  a deep  concern  for  the 
church.  If  it  thinks  only  of  reports  in  year-books  and 
of  orders  received  from  distant  head-quarters,  it  has  done 
but  a small  part  of  its  duty.  It  has  a garden  to  cultivate. 
If  the  church  does  not  cultivate  its  own  garden,  that  gar- 
den will  grow  up  in  weeds.  The  minister  ought  to  know 
the  sociology  of  his  own  community  and  the  psychology 
of  the  people  that  live  in  it.  Modern  scientific  knowledge 
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of  human  life  should  be  wedded  to  the  idealism  of  the 
gospel. 

Reserved  for  the  emphasis  of  a final  word  is  the  fact 
that  the  church  must  know  how  to  worship.  How  little 
true  worship  there  is  in  some  churches,  we  are  all  aware. 
Whispering,  tittering  congregations  of  Protestants  pro- 
fane the  altar,  and  rob  the  church  of  its  power.  If  a 
church  fails  in  worship,  it  has  failed  indeed.  There  is  a 
new  movement  to  study  afresh  the  technique  and  the 
spirit  of  true  worship.  That  church  that  seeks  to  stand 
in  these  days  must  succeed  in  its  highest  function  of 
making  people  aware  of  the  presence  of  God  in  human 
life. 

UNION  OR  CONVERSION? 

The  holding  of  a meeting  of  the  Christian  Unity 
League  in  St.  George’s  Episcopal  church,  in  New  York, 
Nov.  13  to  15,  was  the  launching  of  a new  unifiy  move- 
ment of  large  pi'omise.  This  organization  is  an  unofficial 
assembly  of  individual  Christians  from  various  commun- 
ions who  have  taken  the  following  pledge : 

“We,  Christians  of  various  churches,  believing  that 
only  in  a co-operative  and  united  Christendom  can  the 
world  be  Chi'istianized,  deplore  a divided  Christendom  as 
being  opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  needs  of  the 
world,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  Christianizing  of 
the  world  is  greatly  hindered  by  divisive  and  rivaling 
churches.  We,  therefore,  desire  to  express  our  sympathe- 
tic interest  in  and  prayerful  attitude  toward  all  confer- 
ences, small  and  large,  that  are  looking  toward  reconcil- 
iation of  the  divided  church  of  Christ ; and  we  propose  to 
recognize,  in  all  our  spiritual  fellowships,  the  practice  of 
equality  of  all  Christians  before  God,  so  that  no  Christian 
shall  be  denied  membership  in  our  churches,  or  a place  in 
our  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  nor  pulpit  courte- 
sies be  denied  other  ministers  because  they  belong  to  a 
different  denomination  than  our  own ; and,  further,  ir- 
respective of  denominational  barriers  we  pledge  to  be 
brethren  one  to  another  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve.’’ 

It  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  should 
celebrate  the  holy  communion  for  the  company.  When 
Bishop  Manning  heard  of  this,  he  issued  an  order  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  St.  George’s  church  for  such  a service. 
This  seemed  an  unfortunate  incident  at  that  time.  The 
service  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. But  as  the  sessions  continued,  it  was  seen  that  this 
incident  brought  to  vivid  consciousness  the  evils  of  sec- 
tarianism. 

Of  course,  the  Episcopalians  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  see  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  a sectarian  fence  rather 
than  a bond  of  fellowship.  Disciples  and  Baptists  use 
baptism  for  the  same  purpose.  And  others  would  use 
creeds  and  disciplines  in  a similar  way. 

Those  who  talk  union  while  holding  to  the  old  sym- 
bols of  division  do  not  desire  union  with  Christian  breth- 
ren ; what  they  really  seek  is  the  conversion  of  aliens.  And 
thus  the  issue  is  clearly  joined  in  all  unity  discussions. 
Shall  we  have  union  or  conversion?  Fellowship  through 
the  latter  method  of  converting  the  world  to  a sectarian 
position  has  long  since  been  proven  hopeless. 


DOES  OUR  MOVEMENT  MOVE? 

The  rapid  development  of  the  community  church 
movement  doubtless  seemed  to  some  observers  a sporadic 
movement  that  would  burn  itself  out  in  a little  while. 
It  seemed  to  its  critics  to  be  born  of  war  psychology  and 
to  be  doomed  to  the  extinction  that  will  come  to  many  of 
our  war  babies  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  world. 

Numerically,  there  have  never  been  more  communities 




that  are  considering  church  union  right  now.  There  is 
the  unorganized  movement  in  villages,  untouched  by  out- 
side leadership.  And  added  to  this  is  the  stimulus  that 
arises  from  the  surveys  that  are  being  put  on  by  the  Home 
Missions  Council.  One  may  not  doubt  that  these  will  in 
many  cases  result  in  the  reduction  of  surplus  churches  in 
many  communities. 

But  the  movement  of  the  community  church  idea  that 
we  are  most  concerned  with  is  the  development  of  a phil- 
osophy and  a technique.  We  have  a lot  of  strange  and 
wonderful  things  that  are  called  community  and  fedex'- 
..ated  churches.  In  many  cases  these  scarcely  deserve  the 
name.  Sometimes  they  are  served  by  ministers  who  are 
killing  time  between  jobs  iix  denominational  churches, 
and  who  have  no  heart  in  the  union  task.  One  may  not 
deny  that  there  are  community  churches  that  came  into 
being  to  save  money,  or  for  some  other  motive  not  so 
creditable. 

The  need  of  the  movement  these  days  is  frequent 
meetings  where  both  ministers  and  laymen  will  come  to- 
gether and  work  out  a philosophy  for  the  movement  and  a 
technique  for  the  conduct  of  this  new  kind  of  church.  The 
state  meetings  that  have  been  held  this  fall  are  all  to  the 
good. 

Our  whole  journalistic  enterprise  is  devoted  to  this 
task.  There  must  be  a medium  for  the  exchange  of  news 
and  the  interchange  of  opinion.  Through  conference  and 
mutual  criticism  the  community  church  movement  may 
be  kept  moving  to  its  ultimate  goal. " 


A BIG  CHURCH  GOES  COMMUNITY 

Linwood  Christian  Church,  of  Kansas  City,  now 
prints  its  calendar  thus:  “Linwood  Community  Church, 
(Disciples  of  Christ).’’  It  now  caUs  itself  a community 
church  of  the  denominational  type.  This  great  churcii 
has  one  of  the  largest  regular  audiences  in  America.  Two 
thousand  people  pack  the  great  auditorium  at  a morning 
service.  An  early  morning  broadcast  now  stresses  the 
community  church  idea  for  villages.  The  pastor,  Burris 
A.  Jenkins,  is  an  editor  and  writer  of  distinction  in  Amer- 
ica. When  asked  why  he  made  the  change  in  the  church 
he  gave  a curious  answer:  “We  wanted  to  set  a good  ex- 
ample to  the  small  town  churches.’’  Dr.  Jenkins  pub- 
lishes a weekly  called  “The  Chi'istian’’  from  which  we 
take  a page  that  our  readers  may  know  this  man  who  will 
henceforth  devote  the  weight  of  his  public  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  community  church. 


A CREED 

I believe  in  God  the  Absolute;  Perfect  in 
Goodness,  Beauty,  Truth  and  Love; 

And  in  Man,  who  strives  through  limitation  toward 
Perfection, 

And  who  reaches  through  suffering  toward  comple- 
tion. 

I believe  in  the  Reason,  which  interprets  Man’s  experi- 
ence and  which 
organizes  his  existence. 

I believe  in  the  Society  of  Spiritual  Men  upon 
the  earth; 

And  iix  the  fellowship  of  all,  living  and  dead, 
who  belong  to  the  Great  Society. 

I believe  in  the  integration  of  character  through  a pas- 
sion for  God 

expressed  in  outward  conduct. 

I believe  in  the  persistence  of  integrated  character  past 
death ; 

And  in  the  continuity  of  experience  beyond 
space-time.  Amen. 

— Dwight  Bradley. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  -St.  Luke ’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Eidge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READINGS 


It  has  been  well  said  of  Isaiah  that  “He  not  only  dw'ells  on 

the  heights  of  theology,  but  also  comes  dow-n  upon  the  plain  of 

daily  living.’’  The  outlook  for  his  nation  was  dark,  indeed,  when 
he  lived  and  prophesied  in  Jerusalem.  He  saw  the  glories  of  the 
holy  city  fading.  He  saw  only  one  hope,  the  return  of  the  peo- 
ple to  God.  Any  people  is  in  a sad  state  when  it  turns  its  back 

upon  God.  God,  speaking  through  His  prophet,  called  the  nation 
unto  Him. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  need  and  receive  the  same  call 
of  God.  God  forgives  those  who  come  to  Him  with  penitence 
and  trust.  “Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength.’’  Notice  the 
beautiful  word  pictures  of  Isaiah.  Carefully  read  each  day  tho 
passage  assigned. 

Week  of  December  15:  December  15,  Isaiah  46:1-13;  Decem- 

ber 16,  Isaiah  47:1-7;  December  17,  Isaiah  47:8-15;  December  18, 
Isaiah  48:1-11;  December  19,  Isaiah  48:12-22;  December  20,  Isaiah 
49:1-13;  December  21,  Isaiah  49:14-26. 

Week  of  December  22:  December  22,  Isaiah  50:1-11;  Decem- 

ber 23,  Isaiah  51:1-11;  December  24,  Isaiah  51:12-23:  December 
25,  Isaiah  52:1-15;  December  26,  Isaiah  53:1-12;  December  27, 
Isaiah  54:1-10;  December  28,  Isaiah  54:11-17. 

Week  of  December  29:  December  29,  Isaiah  55:1-13;  December 
30,  Isaiah  56:1-5;  December  31,  Isaiah  56:6-12;  January  1,  1930, 
Isaiah  57:1-10;  January  2,  Isaiah  57:11-21;  January  3,  Isaiah  58: 
1-8;  January  4,  Isaiah  58:9-14. 

Week  of  January  5:  January  5,  Isaiah  59:1-8;  January  6, 

Isaiah  59:9-15;  January  7,  Isaiah  59:16-21;  January  8,  Isaiah  60: 
1-9;  January  9,  Isaiah  60:10-14;  January  10,  Isaiah  60:15-22;  Janu- 
ary 11,  Isaiah  61:1-11. 

Week  of  January  12:  January  12,  Isaiah  62:1-12;  January  13, 

Isaiah  63:1-19;  January  14,  Isaiah  64:1-12;  January  15,  Isaiah  65: 
1-16;  January  16,  Isaiah  65:17-25;  January  17,  Isaiah  66:1-14; 
January  18,  Isaiah  66:15-24. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

December  15 — “The  Christian  Spirit  in  Industry’’ — Exodus  1: 

8-14;  20:17;  Deut.  24:14,  15;  Amos  5:6-15;  Zechariah 
8:16,  17;  Matt.  20:1-16;  Mark  12:1-9;  Luke 
3:14;  Eph.  6:5-9:  I Tim.  6:17-19. 

Our  religion  must  permeate  all  of  life.  It  is  not  for  Sunday 
only,  but  for  every  day  in  the  week.  Life  is  not  divided  up  into 
different  compartments  each  separate  from  the  other.  It  is  a 
unit.  Our  religion  must  send  its  light  and  hope  through  all  our 
days  and  into  every  duty. 

If  our  society  is  to  become  Christian,  the  Christian  spirit  must 
permeate  all  the  forms  of  industrial  activity.  The  employee  must 
do  an  honest  day’s  work.  The  employer  must  pay  an  honest 
day’s  wages.  The  Golden  Rule  must  be  believed  and  lived. 

It  is  a blessing  to  work.  This  would  be  a dreary  world  for 
us,  if  Vv'e  had  nothing  to  do.  Work  affords  us  opportunity  for 
growth,  expansion,  and  for  creative  thinking.  It  is  through  toil 
and  effort  that  we  become  strong  and  good.  “Honest  toil  is 
holy  service.’’ 

Read  the  many  Bible  references  on  this  lesson. 

• • • • • m 

December  22 — “The  Child  in  a Christian  World’’ — ^Matthew  18: 
1-6;  Mark  9:36,  37,  42;  10:13-16;  Luke  2:1-20. 

At  Christmas  time  our  interest  is  centered  in  the  Christ  Child. 
Truly  “Unto  us  a Child  is  born;  unto  us  a Son  is  given.’’  The 
story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  charming  in  its  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness, as  you  will  note  by  reading  again  Luke  2:1-20. 

But  the  story  of  Jesus’  birth  introduces  us  in  this  lesson  to 
a subject  of  still  larger  significance,  the  place  of  the  child  in  our 
modern  world.  “Only  as  we  are  able  to  safeguard  the  children 
can  we  cherish  the  hope  of  their  becoming  strong  men  and 
women.” 

Since  the  coming  of  Jesus  a larger  significance  has  been  at- 
tached to  children.  His  disciples  thought  that  Jesus  was  too 
busy  to  bother  with  the  children.  But  He  said,  “Let  them  come 
unto  Me”.  He  had  time  for  them.  He  saw  in  childhood  the 
marks  necessary  for  becoming  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
humility,  trust,  dependence,  willingness  to  be  guided. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  the  children  are  given  ev- 
ery opportunity  to  grow  physically,  mentally,  socially,  and  spirit- 
ually. All  that  we  wish  to  do  for  the  next  generation  we  can  do 
through  the  children  of  today.  Investment  in  childhood  pays  big 
dividends. 

• ••••• 

December  29 — “Fellowship  Through  Worship” — ^Nehemlah  8:1-12; 

Micah  4:1,  2;  Psalm  122:1-9;  Matt.  28:18-20;  Heb.  10:19-25. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  next  great  revival  that  America 
needs  is  the  revival  of  Church  attendance.  Religious  services  over 


the  radio  have  their  place  and  are  doing  great  good.  But  radio 
church  attendance  cannot  take  the  place  of  actual  attendance  m 
the  house  of  God  in  tellowship  with  other  worshippers.  Great 
Christians  are  constant  and  faithtul  worshippers  oi  God.  Tuey 
know  the  way  tiiat  leads  to  the  house  of  Goa.  Your  car  parked 
in  front  of  tne  church  on  the  Lord’s  day  is  a clear  testimony  of 
your  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian  worship.  It  is  said  that 
Gladstone  never  missed  a Sunday  at  church  in  the  last  sixty  years 
of  his  life. 

In  the  fellowship  of  worship  we  meet  with  God.  “Worship 
in  the  sanctuary  sheUs  the  peace  of  God  into  our  troubled  hearts.” 

There  are  many  attractions  to  compete  with  worship  today. 
If  we  will,  we  can  let  them  keep  us  from  the  house  of  God.  in 
this  pleasure  day  many  put  worship  in  a secondary  place.  But 
they  who  practice  the  habit  of  regular  church  attendance  are 
abundantly  rewarded.  “Prayer  books  mean  more  to  this  nation 
than  bank  books.  It  is  written  of  the  temple  of  God,  not  of  the 
temple  of  trade,  ‘They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee’.” 

• • • • • 

January  5 — “Childhood  of  Jesus” — Matthew  1:1-2:23. 

With  this  lesson  we  begin  a six  months’  course  in  the  study 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  based  on  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel. 
It  is  natural  for  us  to  begin  with  the  childliood  of  Jesus.  Matthew 
being  a Jew  and  writing  for  Jewish  readers  first,  naturally,  traced 
the  geneaology  of  Jesus  back  to  Abraham.  In  his  account  of  the 
childhood  of  Jesus  Joseph  is  the  central  figure.  To  him  the  angel 
revealed  in  a dream  the  name  for  the  child  who  was  to  be  born: 
“Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus;  for  it  is  he  that  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.” 

There  is  always  a charm  attached  to  our  study  of  the  coming 
of  the  Wise  Men.  At  the  feet  of  a little  Child,  these  men  of 
learning  and  wealth  presented  their  homage  and  their  gifts.  Tho 
world  bows  in  adoration  before  the  Christ  Child  as  a prophecy  of 
that  wider  homage  to  Him  which  follows  from  the  fact  that  He 
is  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

They  only  find  the  Christ  who  seek  Him.  Do  you  follow  the 
leading  of  the  star  of  the  gospel  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures? 
Said  Jesus  “These  are  they  which  testify  of  Me.” 

Returning  with  Joseph  and  Mary  from  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
Jesus  as  a boy  grew  up  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  living  a com- 
plete and  normal  life  as  a child.  Truly  “The  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.” 

January  12 — “Baptism  and  Temptation  of  Jesus” — Matthew 

3:1-4:11. 

Reaching  the  age  to  take  up  His  life-work  as  Savior,  Jesus 
went  from  His  home  in  Nazareth  to  the  Jordan  River  where 
John  the  Baptist  had  begun  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  repent- 
ance, in  the  rugged  manner  of  one  of  the  mighty  prophets  of  a 
former  day.  Many  came  to  this  great  preacher  to  receive  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance.  Jesus  also  sought  the  baptism  of  John. 

This  baptism  was  for  Jesus  His  induction  into  His  Messianic 
ofiice.  There  followed  the  divine  approval  of  His  fitness  in  the 
voice  from  heaven  “This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am 
well  pleased.” 

But  Jesus  had  to  be  tested.  He  went  for  this  into  the  lonely 
barren  wilderness  of  Judea  where  He  proved  victor  over  the  three- 
fold temptation  of  the  evil  one.  He  knew  that  the  spiritual  was 
superior  to  the  material.  “Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.” 
He  was  not  willing  to  become  fanatic  for  Satan.  “Thou  shall 
not  make  trial  of  the  Lord  thy  God.”  He  was  not  willing  to  wor- 
ship the  devil,  even  if  for  it  He  would  receive  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  “Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  and  Him 
only  shalt  thou  serve.” 

Jesus  proved  true  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

• ••••• 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

December  15 — “The  Second  Coming  of  Christ” — Matt.  25:31-46. 
December  22 — “How  Christmas  Sets  the  Whole  World  Singing” 

— Luke  2:1-14. 

December  29 — “How  May  Wo  Benefit  from  This  Year’s  Experien- 
ces?”—Psalm  119:65-72. 

NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  COUNCIL  FORMED  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

The  National  Christian  Council  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  has  come  into  being  this  year,  has  elected  Rev.  E.  K.  Hig- 
don as  its  Executive  Secretary  on  part  time.  Mr.  Higdon,  who 
has  been  a missionary  representing  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  is  now 
on  his  way  to  the  United  States.  The  new  council  includes  in 
its  membership  the  followng  organizations;  the  United  Evangeli- 
cal Church  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Methodists,  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Disciples,  the  Union  Church  of  Manila,  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
the  American  Bible  Society,  the  Philippine  Council  of  Religious 
Education  and  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance. 
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SECRETARY’S  JOTTINGS 

By  J.  Robert  Hargreaves. 

Among  the  encouraging  items  of  recent  days  was  a letter 
from  Orouo,  Maine,  announcing  that  they  had  completed  the  or- 
ganization of  a community  church.  This  should  be  a splendid 
center  for  a demonstration  of  united  effort,  as  Orono  is  the  seat 
of  the  State  University.  My  correspondent  announces  that  the 
church  is  of  the  independent  order  and  that  they  will  doubtless 
expect  to  affiliate  with  the  Joint  Committee,  according  to  the 
plan  set  forth  in  our  agreement  with  the  other  Councils.  From 
Castile,  New  York,  we  have  word  that  two  churches  out  of  the 
three  which  are  contemplating  a federation  had  voted  favorably 
on  the  forming  of  a United  Church.  It  is  hoped  that  the  third  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  other  bodies.  If  this  federation  be- 
comes complete,  it  will  make  one  of  the  outstanding  parishes  in 
Western  New  York.  The  people  are  not  planning  a United  Church 
for  the  sake  of  economy.  They  intend  to  spend  as  much  money 
as  was  necessary  in  the  divided  condition,  but  will  employ  a staff 
of  workers.  Other  places  are  in  their  varied  stages  of  development. 

The  church  at  Kawkawlin,  Michigan,  has  just  dedicated  a 
completion  of  its  equipment  in  the  form  of  its  pipe  organ.  This 
church  is  thought  of  as  a God-send  to  these  people  of  the  little 
community  five  miles  from  Bay  City.  It  is  spoken  of  as  the 
church  which  knows  no  one  denomination  above  another,  but  has 
bound  the  residents  of  the  countryside  together  under  one  com- 
mon cause  in  a way  that  has  resulted  in  an  untold  amound  of  good 
to  all  the  neighborhood. 

Last  Sunday  morning  the  Secretary  preached  at  the  opening 
of  the  financial  campaign  for  the  erection  of  a new  church  at 
Whitewater,  Kansas.  This  church  has  plans  for  a beautiful  and 
well  appointed  building,  and  in  it  will  be  a niche  for  any  further 
organization  of  the  locality  which  at  some  subsequent  time  may 
wish  to  form  a part  of  the  federation.  If  completed  as  now 
planned,  the  Whitewater  church  will  be  a temple  of  Christian  af- 
filiation. The  appointments  will  furnish  the  opportunity  to  have 
each  section  of  the  federation  express  their  feelings  in  the  lan- 
guage wherein  they  were  born.  They  will  have  the  baptistry  for 
those  who  want  to  express  renunciation;  the  font  for  those  who 
will  give  the  suggestions  of  cleansing;  and  the  altar  will  be  there 
as  an  aid  in  thinking  of  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 

In  the  evening  of  the  Kansas  Sunday  the  secretary  addressed 
the  congregation  of  the  Partridge  Community  Church.  This  is 
the  one  organization  with  a modern  rural  program  in  a group  of 
seven  villages  in  which  we  made  a study  of  church  conditions.  In 
this  group  of  hamlets  there  are  about  2500  people.  The  population 
surrounding  the  towns  being  in  the  wheat  growing  section  of  Kan- 
sas, where  the  farms  are  very  large,  will  probably  not  bring  the 
total  to  more  than  4000.  In  this  setting,  there  are  21  churches. 
We  are  told  that  this  will  be  a fair  sample  of  rural  conditions 
in  the  state  of  Kansas. 

At  the  Kansas  conference  which  was  held  on  November  12  and 
13,  a committee  was  appointed  to  present  two  or  three  county  sur- 
veys at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Home  Missions  Council  in 
order  to  see  if  some  concerted  action  might  be  possible  for  the 
remedying  of  the  unfortunate  condition.  A period  will  also  be 
given  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  farm  bureau  in  the 
county  where  we  made  our  special  studies  for  a review  of  our  find- 
ings. In  this  way  the  attention  of  the  district  will  be  called  to 
the  general  condition  and  may  lead  to  a consideration  which 
would  not  be  given  by  any  one  village.  The  attendance  at  the 
Kansas  Conference  was  somewhat  affected  by  inclement  weather, 
but  the  sessions  were  of  the  most  wholesome  and  inspiring  charac- 
ter. The  organization  has  attained  a character  which  will  produce 
definite  results  in  the  community  religious  movement. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  made  a study  of  all  the  towns  and  hamlets 
on  the  highway  from  Rhinelander  to  Ashland.  This  was  done  in 
the  interests  of  a meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in  Rhinelander  on 
December  9.  We  did  not  find  an  under-churched  condition  in  the 
villages,  but  we  did  find  a seriously  under-served  people.  On  this 
highway  there  are  three  larger  towns  which  would  make  centers 
for  larger  parishes.  In  two  of  them  the  central  church  could  have 
five  or  six  places  attached.  To  render  such  needed  service  to  the 
children  of  this  northern  district,  missionary  money  is  necessary, 
but  on  account  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  people  it  will  need 
to  be  provided  from  an  interdenominational  source.  The  Rhine- 
lander meeting  is  being  planned  for  the  consideration  of  a united 
approach  to  those  Wisconsin  situations  which  are  parallel  in  char- 
acter to  the  section  studied. 

In  New  York  State,  in  association  with  Dr.  Vermilya  of  the 
State  Council  of  Churches,  we  have  just  completed  a study  of 
field  conditions  in  the  northwest  counties.  In  January  a meeting 
will  be  held  in  Buffalo  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Council, 
the  Buffalo  Federation,  and  the  local  community  church  workers 
which  will  give  direct  consideration  to  the  immediate  needs  in 
that  portion  of  the  State.  The  following  are  the  deductions  which 
we  are  making  in  a special  statement  concerning  our  findings: 


‘ ‘ (a)  There  is  no  effective  program  commanding  the  atten- 
tion of  any  considerable  part  of  the  communities. 

(b)  Where  two  or  more  Protestant  churches  are  involved  in 
a small  village  no  single  church  can  provide  what  the  community 
needs. 

We  have  been  impressed  again  and  again  that  several  unre- 
lated churches  leave  the  impression  that  religion  is  a private  af- 
fair and  not  a matter  of  importance  to  the  life  of  the  community 
as  a whole. 

(e)  The  present  organizacional  ambitions  as  involved  in 
separate  units  preludes  that  cooperation  by  which  an  eff’ectivo 
impact  can  be  made. 

Any  changed  relation  of  the  different  groups  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  a bettered  service  must  observe  the  following: 

(a)  There  must  be  due  consideration  given — 

(1)  To  doctrinal  and  organizational  attachmerJs- 

(2)  To  the  desire  to  live  and  to  feel  that  the  things  we 
have  valued  are  not  to  be  rejected  or  minimized. 

(b)  We  find  that  the  united  enthusiasm  necessary  to  success- 
ful work  is  not  secured  when  one  or  more  denominational  units  dis- 
band in  the  interest  of  another. 

(c)  While,  in  the  larger  parts  of  the  fields  studied  there 
was  strong  feeling  that  some  change  was  necessary,  in  practica^i,- 
every  instance  the  thought  of  disbanding  was  repugnant.  On  the 
other  hand  we  found  that  the  idea  of  a united  church  preserving 
general  interests  seemed  to  be  favorably  contemplated. 

(d)  We  have  further  discovered  that  the  mere  mechanical 
change  from  the  divisive  to  the  unified  method  in  the  church  life 
will  not  of  itself  bring  about  the  end  we  seek.  Spiritual  objectives 
and  quality  of  leadership  figure  even  more  prominently  than 
forms  of  organization  in  the  present  village  church  conditions.  It 
is  true  that  the  leadership  nas  been  greatly  limited  in  its  efficiency 
by  the  divided  church  conditions  in  rural  America;  nevertheless, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced  factors  to  be  reckoned  with.  The 
rural  minister  has  not  had  his  chance.  He  can  be  most  helped  by 
an  awakening  to  the  single  objective  of  religious  endeavor  which 
is  community  betterment  along  the  lines  of  present  day  social 
ideals. 


CHRISTIAN  COMITY  NEEDED  IN  ALASKA 


By  Herbert  Booth  Smith,  D.  D. 


It  is  easy  for  the  tourist  to  generalize.  A Californian  who 
has  spent  one  month  in  Alaska,  traveling  from  Seattle  to  Fair- 
banks and  points  en  route  cannot  claim  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  land  north  of  Fifty-four  Forty.  And  yet  if  he  has  kept 
eyes  and  ears  open  and  talked  with  a score  of  representative 
leaders  from  missionary  to  Governor,  he  does  gather  certain  im- 
pressions which  may  be  worth  passing  on  to  others  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Alaska  is  confined  to  the  geography  class  in  the  fourth 
grade. 

One  thing  which  is  patent  to  the  casual  observer  is  the  need 
of  cooperation  between  the  various  Protestant  denominations. 
Alaska  is  a big  field  to  cover,  with  its  600,000  square  miles  and  its 
population,  native  and  white  together,  of  about  60,000.  This 
means  ten  square  miles  of  elbow  room  to  each  inhabitant.  If  the 
'30,000  white  folk  are  going  to  give  a true  picture  of  Protestant 
Christianity  to  the  Indian  and  the  Eskimo,  they  ought  to  work  to- 
gether more  fully  than  is  now  the  case.  Of  course  there  is  con- 
siderable cooperation  already,  but  more  is  needed.  One  finds  many 
Alaskan  towns  with  up-to-date  store  buildings  and  modern 
theatres  but  hopelessly  inadequate  churches. 

What  a sorry  account  religion  gives  of  itself  when  Christ’s 
cause  is  represented  by  three  or  four  one-room  frame  buildings 
in  a town  of  3,000,  say,  whose  ministers  live  on  a starvation  wage, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  preach  to  a handful  of  souls  each 
week.  Take  Juneau,  the  capital,  for  example.  The  only  self- 
supporting  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Territory  is  the  Northern 
Light  Church  of  Juneau.  They  have  a comparatively  new  build- 
ing which  cost  about  $35,000,  with  a membership  of  140  or  there- 
abouts. The  Methodist  Church  across  the  way  is  an  antiquated 
frame  building  and  their  church  roll  numbers  about  forty.  They 
have  a better  manse,  however,  than  the  Presbyterians. 

If  our  Methodist  friends  could  see  their  way  clear  to  dispose 
of  their  lot,  valued  at  about  $10,000,  and  unite  with  the  Presby- 
terians, a reasonably  strong  work  could  be  developed.  My  thought 
would  be  that  in  a town  where  the  Methodists  had  the  stronger 
work,  the  Presbyterians  should  not  establish  a church  and  vice 
versa.  This  has  been  done  at  Ketshikan  for  example,  whose 
Methodist  Church  numbers  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  among  its 
flocks.  Bishop  Lowe  and  Dr.  Torbet,  both  of  the  faith  of  Wesley, 
agree  with  me  in  this  general  position,  though  we  might  differ 
as  to  details. 

As  an  example  of  what  should  not  be  done,  take  Juneau  again. 
A considerable  number  of  Lutherans  were  enrolled  in  the  Northern 
Light  Church,  which  was  none  too  strong  even  then.  Our  Lutheran 
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brethren  saw  fit  to  come  in  and  organize  a church  in  that  city 
which  drew  away  to  its  membership  the  Lutheran  folk  already 
of  home  mission  money,  Mr.  Young,  the  Juneau  Methodist  leader, 
happily  working  in  the  former  fold.  Is  this  a wise  expenditure 
told  mo  that  the  Canadian  plan  was  the  solution  of  Alaska’s 
Protestant  problem.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  that  cannot  come  at 
once;  and  my  suggestion  would  seem  to  be  the  first  step. 

The  situation  at  Fairbanks  was  a much  finer  illustration  of 
Christian  comity.  The  Lutheran  leaders  came  there  on  a tour 
of  investigation  with  a view  to  organization.  They  were  fair 
enough  to  hold  a friendly  conference  with  the  Presbyterian  pastor 
and  others,  as  a result  of  which  they  concluded  that  there  was  no 
field  for  another  Protestant  church  and  hence  they  left  the  work 
in  its  present  status  quo. 

One  wishes  that  our  Episcopal  brethren  might  see  their  way 
to  a finer  spirit  of  cooperation,  especially  in  view  of  the  overtures 
emanating  from  that  communion  today  in  behalf  of  the  reunion 
of  Christ’s  divided  church.  Take  the  situation  in  Sitka  as  a case 
in  point.  St.  Peter ’s-By-The-Sea  is  a charming  little  Episcopal 
building  which  has  had  no  rector  for  some  time  and  where,  accord- 
ing to  my  information,  no  services  had  been  held  for  years.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  has  had  a school  there  for  a half  century  or 
so.  The  time  came  when  the  need  of  a church  building  was 
urgently  felt.  Application  was  made  for  the  use  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  order  to  avoid  duplication,  but  a decided  negative  was 
the  answer. 

A somewhat  similar  situation  at  Wrangell  might  be  discussed 
at  length.  In  the  attractive  town  of  Anchorage  the  Lutheran 
and  Presbyterian  churches  stand  on  opposite  corners  of  the  same 
intersecting  streets;  both  of  them  small  and  struggling.  Why  can 
they  not  get  married?  What  is  the  use  of  passing  resolutions 
about  unity  in  our  great  conventions  unless  we  begin  to  practice 
its  precepts  in  our  sparsely  settled  communities  in  the  home  and 
foreign  field?  In  the  present  stage  of  affairs  we  can  expect  no 
sympathy  from  the  Eoman  and  Greek  priests  in  Alaska,  but  surely 
we  Protestants  might  unite. 


CHRISTIAN  UNITY  IN  HOMETOWN 

By  Hermon  Eldredge. 

The  most  difficult  and  most  needful  place  for  Christian  Unity 
is  in  our  own  Hometown.  The  church  is  in  favor  of  Christian 
Unity  and  it  is  a very  popular  subject,  but  too  many  of  us  are 
still  making  two  reservations.  First:  We  favor  it  wholesale  (na- 
tionally) more  than  we  favor  it  retail  (in  Hometown)  and  Second: 
We  are  in  favor  of  uniting  by  having  the  other  church  unite  with 
us,  for  do  we  not  have  the  right  platform  and  principles,  and 
what  other  way  would  be  acceptable?  These  two  Hometown  atti- 
tudes have  kept  the  churches  of  America  apart  for  a hundred 
years  and  will  continue  to  do  so  just  so  long  as  they  persist.  We 
are  not  sinners  above  all  others  in  these  attitudes,  but  we  are  sin- 
ners with  all  other  denominations  in  this,  if  that  is  any  consolation 
to  us. 

Through  our  General  Convention’s  commission  on  Christian 
Unity,  the  Christian  Church  has  taken  a mighty  stride  forward 
looking  toward  organic  Union,  first  with  the  Congregational 
Churches,  then  with  other  churches  having  a congregational  back- 
ground and  finally,  to  a united  Christian  church  in  America.  But 
the  very  fact  that  our  churches  are  congregational  means  that 
the  final  success  of  this  whole  great  movement  will  be  decided 
on  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  local  congregations. 

Our  whole  church  should  act  and  move  together,  but  to  do  this 
we  must  begin  to  feel  and  to  think  and  to  act  in  Hometown  in 
terms  of  vital  Christian  Unity  with  the  pastors  and  churches 
where  we  are — whatever  their  denomination — and,  in  a spirit  of 
Christian  fellowship,  begin  the  task  of  Christian  unity  right  at 
home. 

My  apology  for  making  suggestions  which  have  to  do  with  at- 
titudes and  actions  in  local  fields  is  that  for  ten  years  I served  as 
secretary  of  a local  Interchurch  Federation  which  included  thir- 
teen denominations  with  over  one  hundred  churches  and  this  ex- 
perience taught  me  that  there  is  great  need  of  developing  vital 
Christian  Unity  in  the  communities  where  folks  live  before  you 
can  hope  for  great  success  in  the  higher  councils  of  the  church. 
Once  the  sentiment  is  established  in  local  communities  you  will 
not  be  able  to  stop  its  nationwide  adoption.  We  seek  Christian 
Union,  but  without  Christian  unity  in  local  fields  the  game  will 
not  be  worth  the  name. 

Hometown  church  is  the  key  to  the  situation  and  in  many 
cases  the  situation  is  a sad  one.  Pastors  have  come  to  me  in  their 
field  and  jubilantly  informed  me  that  the  Church  of  some  oth- 

er denomination  is  “ losing  its  grip”.  I know  a church  which  has 
voted  unanimously  for  Christian  Union  on  a national  scale  which 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  another  Christian  Church  in  the 
same  block.  Such  an  attitude,  no  matter  whether  it  is  held  by 


a Christian  minister  or  layman  or  by  one  of  another  denomina- 
tion, is  mean  and  unchristian,  and  does  not  seek  first  the  King- 
dom of  God,  but  seeks  personal  advantage  in  the  community  re- 
gardless of  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom. 

Let  us  pray  not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for  our  neighbors 
of  other  denominations.  Pray  for  the  Methodist  Church  in  Home- 
town as  earnestly  as  you  pray  for  your  own.  Pray  for  the  Bap- 
tist and  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Congregational  pastors  an'’ 
their  work  as  really  and  as  honestly  as  if  they  were  going  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  far  Africa  or  India.  Such  praying  will  (1)  Warm 
our  own  hearts.  (2)  Make  us  think  of  their  "trials.  (3)  Broaden 
our  horizon  and  sympathies.  (4)  Give  us  a desire  to  help.  (5) 
Make  us  real  co-workers.  (6)  Enlarge  our  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  Hometown  and  in  the  world  and  (7)  Give  us 
a real  community  of  interest  with,  and  love  for,  all  other  Chris- 
tians. 

Let  us  not  only  pray  in  private  devotions  for  other  churches 
and  pastors  in  Hometown,  but  in  our  Sunday  morning  service,  let 
us,  as  occasion  may  come,  thank  God  openly  for  the  gracious  re- 
vival and  glorious  ingathering  in  the  Alethodist  Church,  or  for 
the  wonderful  way  our  Baptist  pastor  stood  for  righteousness  last 
week  and  helped  us  to  a cleaner  town,  or  for  the  fine  way  the 
Lutherans  conducted  that  Vacation  Bible  School,  or  pray  that  God 
may  grant  success  to  the  Presbyterians’  campaign  for  a new 
house  of  God  in  Hometown.  Pray  not  for  show  but  from  the 
heart,  remembering  we  are  carrying  the  prayer  of  many  to  the 
throne. 

If  we  are  to  give  announcements  in  our  services,  or  in  our 
calendars,  let  these  announcements  be  of  all  that  makes  for  the 
forwarding  of  the  Kingdom  in  Hometown  or  in  the  world  and 
not  only  the  narrow  propaganda  of  our  own  activities,  or  that 
which  will  bring  dollars  or  members  or  benefits  to  us.  If  any 
denomination  in  Hometown,  or  nationally,  has  done  a great  thing 
for  the  Kingdom,  just  thank  God  openly,  and  take  courage.  Aud 
may  we  suggest  that  if  this  practice  is  consistently  followed 
and  you  are  discriminating  and  honest  about  it,  you  will  get  a 
reputation  for  being  a real  Christian  minister  and  not  a narrow 
ecclesiastical  partisan  in  Hometown. 

There  are  times  when  we  need  to  preach  of  the  work  and  his- 
tory of  the  denomination  to  which  we  belong,  but  there  are  times 
when  we  need  also  to  thank  God  for  Lutheran  Martin  Luther  and 
the  Keformation  and  for  Presbyterian  John  Calvin  and  his  stand 
for  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  for  Methodist  John  Wesley,  who 
lit  the  fires  of  evangelism  on  two  continents,  and  for  Baptist 
Koger  'Williams  and  his  fight  and  sacrifice  for  Christian  liberty, 
and  for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  brought  Congregationalism  and 
Christian  democracy  to  America.  If  we  would  have  the  king- 
dom of  God  come  to  Hometown  and  to  the  world,  we  cannot  well 
forget  those  noble  names  and  groups  who  have  served  and  sacri- 
ficed for  the  Kingdom.  Not  one  of  these  names  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a denomination,  although  denominations  grew  out  of  their 
labors.  They  served  and  sacrificed  for  the  Kingdom  and  we  are  all 
heirs  of  their  life  work. 

For  a half-hundred  years  we  had  “union  meetings”  and 
other  mass  gatherings  but  is  it  not  time  for  a more  progressive 
step?  For  instance,  if  we  are  in  a towm  with  a Methodist  and  a 
Disciple  church,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  official  boards  of  our 
three  churches  to  meet  at  regular  intervals  to  consider  the  re- 
ligious needs  of  our  community  as  a whole  and  how  we  can  best 
meet  them?  We  have  Ministers’  meetings  in  many  places  but  why 
should  not  our  laymen,  who  are  officers  of  our  churches,  meet  to- 
gether to  consider  the  problems  of  our  whole  community?  In 
addition  to  the  union  meetings  for  all,  why  not  have  union  meet- 
ings of  official  departments  interested  in  the  same  matters  of 
the  Kingdom?  Why  not  have,  in  addition  to  a meeting  of  our  min- 
isters, meetings  for  church  officers  in  their  union  church  councils 
which  will  be  attended  by  leaders  and  officers  of  the  Sunday- 
schools,  Young  People’s  organizations,  missionary  societies,  etc. 
Let  us  have  union  “workers  meetings”  where  we  can  really  talk 
about  the  need  of  Hometown,  which  is  quite  different  from  what 
wo  have  been  doing  in  local  union  meetings. 

Sunday  school  leaders  could  form  a class  and  study  their  prob- 
lems together  and  discover  how  Christianity  may  be  applied  to  the 
fiomes  and  community  of  Hometown.  Christian  Endeavors,  Bap- 
tist Young  People’s  Unions  and  Epworth  Leagues  could  meet  to 
study  their  work  and  plan  for  the  youth  of  the  community  who 
are  drawn  together  in  public  school  life  and  drawn  apart  in 
church  life.  Let  us  give  them  some  united  religious  life  as  well 
as  a united  intellectual  life  in  our  community. 

Discussions  of  doctrines  divide  but  fellowship  in  service  unites. 
Nothing  can  bring  Christian  unity  more  surely  and  more  permanent- 
ly than  a fellowsliip  in  Christian  service.  Prayjjr  opens  the  gate 
and  fellowship  in  service  makes  the  way.  Two  or  more  churches 
in  any  given  community  should  form  their  official  families  into  a 
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“Council  of  Churches”  of  Hometown,  and  be  prepared  with  of- 
ficers and  organization  to  meet  community  needs  and  community 
problems  in  a way  in  which  no  one  church  alone  can  adequately 
meet  them.  Such  a “Council”  could  plan  and  conduct  a house  to 
house  visitation  of  the  entire  community  in  a “Kingdom  Enlist- 
ment Week”.  They  could  conduct  a “Churchgoing  Campaign” 
for  all  the  churches.  They  could  organize  and  promote  Daily  Vaca- 
tion Bible  Schools  and  Week-day  Schools  of  Eeligious  Education 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  Such  a council  would  be 
an  influence  toward  higher  standards  of  living  and  opposed  to  de- 
grading amusements,  it  could  foster  clean,  healthy  play  and  ath- 
letics for  children  and  youth  in  a larger  and  better  way  than 
any  one  church  could  do  this  alone. 

Prejudice  kills,  especially  when  it  is  expressed  in  pulpit  or 
in  pew  or  in  family  circles.  Friendship  helps.  Attending  meet- 
ings of  other  churches  when  there  is  no  service  at  our  church 
helps  all. 

The  more  we  mingle  together  and  the  better  we  know  each  oth- 
er, the  more  will  we  break  down  the  prejudices  which  were  often 
born  in  another  generation  and  which  have  been  carried  over  into 
our  generation  by  denominational  attitudes  and  prejudices.  The 
very  best  way  to  know  each  other  better  is  to  do  something  to- 
gether. Working  together  with  a common  motive  will  draw  us 
together  and  make  for  fellowship  and  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  Hometown,  even  when  the  special  cause  on  which 
we  are  united  may  not  be  all-important.  The  by-product  of 
friendship  and  fellowship  is  greatly  worth  while. 

We  follow  the  motive  of  Christ  if  our  real  objective  is  “that 
they  all  may  be  one  that  the  world  may  believe”.  Any  lower 
motive  than  that  belittles  us  and  places  us  out  of  touch  with  our 
Master.  Our  objective  is  bigger  than  mere  numbers,  or  even 
economy  in  administration  as  much  as  these  may  be  talked  about. 
Our  objective  is  that  the  church  may  be  one  to  the  end  that  the 


“Kingdom  may  come  and  the  will  of  God  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven”.  The  Master’s  way  of  unity  is  the  right  way  toward 
that  goal. 

Our  program  has  gone  further  than  a “gesture”  in  this  and 
the  first  step  toward  that  goal  is  far  along.  But,  we  hope  and 
pray  that  the  step  is  a first  step  and  not  a last  one.  The  Congre- 
gational-Christian  proposal  is  (we  believe)  the  most  Christian  and 
far-reaching  proposal  for  the  coming  together  of  churches  that  has 
been  proposed  from  any  source  in  our  generation,  and  it  is  not  to 
stop  with  our  two  churches.  It  must  go  forward  looking  toward 
the  joining  of  other  churches  in  this  movement  until  we  have 
a United  Christian  church  in  America. 

But  Hometown  is  the  key.  All  cannot  be  done  in  national 
committees  or  councils.  Hometown  churches  must  live  helpfully 
^and  hopefully  together  or  we  have  gained  nothing  at  all. 

And  what  can  we  do  in  Hometown?  We  see  the  pastor  or  lay- 
man who  reads  this  filling  his  mind  with  a local  situation  and 
thinking  how  impossible  some  of  these  suggestions  are  in  his  Home- 
town. But  we  can  do  something.  We  must  not  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing because  we  cannot  do  everything.  Let  us  pray  and  follow 
our  prayers  with  plans  and  work  these  plans  as  opportunity  offers. 
Let  us  begin  “with  what  we  have;  in  the  place  we  are;  with  the 
people  with  whom  we  live!  Now!” — Issued  by  the  Commission 
on  Christian  Unity  of  the  Christian  Church. 


PEOTESTANTISM  m FEANCE 

The  Protestant  population  of  France  is  now  estimated  to  be 
approximately  one  million,  that  is,  about  one-fortieth  of  the  total 
population  of  the  country.  The  number  of  Protestant  parishes 
is  1,038,  of  wliich  261  are  Lutheran,  164  Eeformed,  381  Evangeli- 
cal Eeformed,  29  Baptist,  23  Methodist,  and  a few  other  small 
groups. 


NEWS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


Three  Ministers  Broadcast  Community 

Church 

There  are  at  least  three  regular  ways 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
hear  of  the  community  church  by  radio. 
Cliff  Titus  uses  the  station  at  Joplin,  Mo„ 
effectively.  Burris  A.  Jenkins  uses  a sta- 
tion in  Kansas  City  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  9:30.  He  often  refers  to  the  com- 
munity church.  And  H.  J.  Loken  broad- 
casts a service  at  Yakima,  Wash.,  and 
carries  a message  to  a very  needy  con- 
stituency. The  Chicago  broadcast  form- 
erly maintained  by  the  Community 
Church  Workers  was  discontinued  on  ac- 
count of  expense.  It  brought  in  many 
inquiries  from  communities  seeking  to 
consolidate  their  churches. 


Florida  Church  Has  Good  Christian 

Endeavor 

Kelsey  City,  Florida,  is  a suburb  of 
West  Palm  Beach.  It  has  a community 
church.  Its  leader  is  Joseph  P.  Calhoun, 
a Presbyterian  minister  who  is  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  organized  the 
Kelsey  'City  community  church  three 
years  ago  after  retiring  from  the  active 
pastorate  of  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
West  Palm  Beach.  He  declares  that  his 
community  church  is  the  most  united  and 
harmonious  church  he  has  served  in  fifty 
years  of  ministry.  Almost  all  the  evan- 
gelical denominations  are  represented  in 
the  membership.  The  church  now  has 
125  members,  although  there  only  200 
hundred  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  since 
the  big  storm. 

Mr.  Calhoun  combines  the  Sunday 
school  and  the  preaching  service  success- 
fully. His  Christian  Endeavor  society  is 
his  particular  joy  and  pride.  He  has 
shown  that  a church  does  not  need  a 
young  ministe,T  to  hold  young  people.  Ee- 
eently  his  C.  E.  society  won  a loving  cup 
in  a state  wide  contest.  About  1150  so- 
cieties participated  in  the  contest,  but  the 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  local 
society  put  them  so  far  in  the  lead  that 
the  editor  of  the  Florida  C.  E.  News, 


Harry  Goyen,  has  asked  them  to  write 
for  that  paper  how  they  did  it.  The  so- 
ciety had  two  well-organized  groups,  com- 
peting with  each  other,  even  before  the 
state  contest  started,  and  were  putting 
on  such  interesting  programs  at  their  ser- 
vices that  many  of  the  older  members 
of  the  church  were  in  constant  attend- 
ance. With  this  nucleus,  they  increased 
attendance  during  the  contest,  until  stand- 
ing room  was  often  at  a premium.  They 
received  10,140  points  for  visitors  alone, 
each  visitor  counting  20  points.  Other 
points  scored  heavily  were  1524  for  at- 
tendance at  the  weekly  prayer  meeting 
and  Bible  study  class,  1,740  for  Sunday 
school  attendance,  2,240  for  attendance 
at  regular  weekly  meeting,  attendance  at 
church  service  ill665.  The  president  of 
the  society  is  Daniel  Collinsworth,  and 
he  and  other  members  of  committees,  as 
well  as  the  individual  members  received 
much  encouragement  and  support  from 
the  pastor  and  the  older  members  of  the 
church. 


Gifts  Eeceived  by  Churcli 
Community  church,  of  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.  J.,  recently  received  gifts  of  an  up- 
right piano  and  a billiard  table.  The 
latter  fits  into  the  play  program  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  church.  A recent  pro- 
ject of  the  women  was  their  Harvest 
Home  Festival  with  many  interesting  fea- 
tures. Eichard  E.  Shields  is  the  minis- 
ter of  the  church. 


Preacher  is  also  Football  Captain 

The  young  minister  of  Potomac  Heights 
Community  church,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  Milton  B.  Crist.  He  is  attending 
American  University,  and  gives  only  a 
part  of  his  time  to  the  church.  This  year 
he  is  captain  of  the  foot-ball  team  of  his 
university,  and  plays  quarter-back.  The 
church  is  making  satisfactory  progress. 
The  former  pastor  of  the  church,  0.  .1. 
Eandall,  who  has  a significant  position 
in  the  pension  bureau  of  the  government, 


continues  to  attend  the  church  and  coop- 
erate with  it.  Tfie  church  is  reported  as 
making  good  progress  this  year. 

Church  Studies  Organization  For  Girls 
Gypsum  Community  church,  of  Gypsum, 
0.,  recently  made  a study  of  organiza- 
tions for  girls.  They  report  the  follow- 
ing conclusion: 

“At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  girls 
who  had  been  planning  to  become  Gitl 
Scouts,  they  decided  that  they  would 
rather  be  Camp  Fire  Girls  than  Girl 
Scouts.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a wise  move 
on  their  part.  Anyone  who  makes  even 
a cursory  study  of  the  programs  can  see 
that  the  Girl  Scout  program  is  simply  giv- 
ing the  giris  the  same  sort  of  program  as 
the  Boy  Scouts  have,  without  having  it 
really  re-arranged  to  fit  the  needs  of 
girls.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Camp 
Fire  program  was  planned  out  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  the 

MEIBIRSHIP  TRANSFER 
CERTIFICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moviirg  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  email 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers.  Book  of  60 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
60c. 
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United  States,  it  is  planned  specifically 
for  girls  and  fits  their  needs  far  better. 
More  than  that,  there  is  an  office  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  in  Sandusky  where  there 
is  a full  time  paid  secretary.  She  has 
grown  up  in  the  movement,  knows  it 
thoroughly  and  will  be  at  the  service  of 
our  local  group.  This  will  be  a big  help 
in  building  and  carrying  on  a first  class 
program  here  in  Gypsum. 


Steps  Taken  for  Anotber  Denomina- 
tional Merger. 

There  is  a live  prospect  of  the  merg- 
ing of  three  denominations.  The  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  The  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States  and  The  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America.  The  latter  de- 
nomination at  its  quardennial  general 
conference  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  voted  in 
favor  of  the  merger.  The  proposal  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  national  bodies  of 
the  other  two  denominations,  but  must 
now  run  the  gauntlet  in  state  and  district 
meetings  of  the  denominations  affected. 


Federated  Church  has  new  Pastor. 

Auburn  Park  Federated  church,  of  Chi- 
cago, installed  a new  pastor  in  September, 
in  the  person  of  W.  A.  Briggs.  His  min- 
istry begins  with  every  promise  of  suc- 
cess. 


Federated  Church  Remodels  Building. 

Seminary  Avenue  church,  of  Chicago, 
has  remodelled  its  old  lake  view  building 
into  a most  effective  church  plant.  Mrs. 
Anna  Lehman-Bock  has  been  appointed 
as  the  pastoral  assistant  in  the  church. 
Carl  F.  Crusius  is  the  pastor. 


Greater  New  York  Broadcasts  of  Re- 
ligion. 

Distance  has  been  annihilated  by  the 
modern  radio.  A large  part  of  the  na- 
tion is  within  reach  of  the  broadcasts  of 
religious  services  sent  out  from  New 
York.  The  following  is  an  announcement 
of  this  service  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches: 

Sunday,  3 to  4 P.  M. — WJZ  and  associat- 
ed stations — National  Youth  Conference 
Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling. 

Sunday,  5 to  5:30  P.  M. — WEAF  and  as- 
sociated stations — Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man,  Radio  Hour. 

Sunday,  5:30  to  6:30  P.  M. — WJZ  and  as- 
sociated stations — National  Religious 
Service — Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 
Thursday,  7 to  7:30  P.  M. — WEAR  and 
associated  stations  — ^Midweek  Hymn 
Sing. 

Daily  (except  Sunday)  8:15  to  8:30  A. 
M. — WEAF  and  associated  stations — 
Radio  Morning  Devotions. 


COMMUNITY  CHURCH  NO  FAD 

The  community  church  is  a religious 
movement  seeking  to  capitalize  the  sen- 
timent of  today  towards  greater  coopera- 
tion in  religious  work  and  other  phases 
of  life,  R.  Carl  Stoll,  pastor  of  the  Am- 
herst Community  church,  declared  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  conference  of  re- 
presentatives of  Western  New  York 
churches  of  that  type  in  the  Oakgrove 
Avenue  church,  Oakgrove  avenue  and 
Hedley  place. 

In  asserting  that  the  great  world  trend 
is  towards  co-operative  effort,  Mr.  Stoll 
referred  to  the  progress  in  economic  unity 
by  the  financiers  and  the  negotiations  for 
deeper  political  unity  as  illustrated  by 
the  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
Premier  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  The  com- 


munity church,  instead  of  being  a passing 
fad,  is  working  in  harmony  with  this 
world  trend,  Mr.  Stoll  said.  In  this  re- 
spect the  community  church  is  observing 
o'ne  of  the  purposes  of  religion,  he  main- 
tained, for  the  religious  movement  ought 
to  precede  all  other  movements  in  the  at- 
tainment of  universal  helpfulness.. 

An  afternoon  round  table  discussion  of 
community  church  problems  and  fellow- 
ship dinner  in  the  early  evening  preced- 
ed Mr.  Stoll’s  address.  James  D.  Wyker 
of  the  Oakgrove  Avenue  church  reported 
at  an  evening  session  on  plans  for  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Comity  and 
Adjustment  in  Buffalo  next  January. 

In  response  to  a request  by  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Vermilya,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  Churches,  for 
the  appointment  of  a committee  by  the 
community  churches  of  Western  New 
York  State  Council  of  Churches,  for  the 
appointment  of  a committee  by  the  com- 
munity churches  of  Western  New  York 
to  confer  with  the  council  on  the  problems 
of  under-churching  and  over-churching  in 
the  area,  these  representatives  were  nam- 
ed: Mrs.  William  H.  Boocock,  of  the 

Oakgrove  Avenue  church;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Suor,  of  the  Amherst  church;  Ellsworth 
N.  Croll  of  the  Oakgrove  Avenue  church; 
Mr.  Stoll  and  H.  C.  Poland  of  the  Sher- 
man church.  The  committee  also  will 
represent  the  community  church  view- 
point in  the  coming  Comity  and  Adjust- 
ment conference. 

Mr.  Wyker  was  delegated  to  serve  as 
a continuation  committee  for  a similar 
district  conference  next  year. 


Congregation  Gives  Building  to  Atn- 

other. 

The  building  formerly  occupied  by 
Salem’s  Reformed  Church,  four  miles 
south  of  Lithopolis,  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio,  is  now  being  used  for  regular  ser- 
vices by  an  Evangelical  congregation 
which  formerly  occupied  a building  one- 
half  mile  east. 

The  use  of  the  building  was  granted  to 
the  Evangelical  Church  free  of  charge  by 
the  Reformed  congregation,  after  the 
membership  of  the  latter  had  declined  to 
a point  which  caused  the  abandonment  of 
regular  services. 

The  structure  is  a brick  building^  with 
a basement,  Sunday  school  rooms,  attrac- 
tive grounds  and  provision  for  social  ac- 
tivities. It  stands  at  a prominent  cross- 
roads. 

The  Evangelical  Church  formerly  oc- 
cupied a frame  building  in  bad  repair  on 
a side  road,  and  the  change  places  it  in 
a position  to  render  more  adequate  ser- 
vice to  the  community — Ohio  Christian 
News. 


Consolidated  Churches  in  Ohio. 

There  are  now  85  consolidated  churches 
of  various  types  on  a list  of  such  church- 
es secured  by  an  Ohio  pastor.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  all  but  three  of 
these  churches  now  have  pastors.  This 
helps  to  answer  a frequent  inquiry  of  peo- 
ple considering  a federation  of  churches. 
Where  will  we  secure  ministers?  The 
churches  that  offer  a minister  a real  job 
have  no  trouble  in  securing  a minister. 


Week  of  Prayer  for  the  Churches 

The  Program  for  the  Week  of  Prayer 
for  the  Churches  has  now  been  issued  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  The 
central  theme  is  Christian  unity.  The 
date  this  winter  is  Jan.  5-11.  The  Fed- 


eral Council  will  provide  information  to 
ministers  who  seek  to  observe  this  week 
in  some  special  way.  It  is  a good  time 
in  which  to  hold  services  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  community. 


Dr.  Willett’s  Summer  Tour  Through 
Europe  and  the  Near  East 
Starting  about  June  '10,  Dr.  Herbert  L. 
Willett,  pastor  of  Kenilworth,  111.,  Union 
church,  expects  to  conduct  a party 
through  Europe,  Palestine  and  Egypt 
next  summer.  The  itinerary  will  include 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  southern 
Germany,  Italy,  portions  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Sug- 
gestions will  bo  given  regarding  prepar- 
atory reading,  and  lectures  will  be  given 
by  the  conductor  and  specialists  in  the 
various  places  visited.  The  Passion  Play 
at  Oberammergau  will  be  included.  Dr. 
Willett  has  conducted  several  parties  to 
Europe  and  the  Near  East,  and  two  par- 
ties around  the  world.  These  have  had 
the  general  character  of  travel-study 
classes  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Full 
information  regarding  the  plans  for  next 
summer  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
Herbert  L.  Willett,  Kenilworth,  111. 


Anniversary  at  Spuyten  Duyvil 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  1929,  Edgehill 
Church,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City, 
celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  the  present  building,  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  church,  and  the  seventy-second  anni- 
versary of  the  establishing  of  a Sunday 
school  in  the  community. 

Spuyten  Duy\dl  is  a residential  suburb 
of  New  York  City,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
and  Edgehill  is  the  only  church  in  the 
community.  Although  in  the  beginning 
it  was  a sort  of  branch  of  the  Riverdale 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  many  years 
was  ministered  to  by  the  pastors  of  that 
church,  Edgehill  Church  has  always  been 
a community  church,  including  in  its 
membership  people  from  all  denominations. 

The  church  has  always  been  a mission- 
ary church.  In  the  year  1897  they  began 
to  contribute  regularly  and  systematical- 
ly to  the  work  of  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion. In  1906,  they  began  to  contribute 
to  India  also.  This  interest  has  gone  on 
increasing  steadily  until  now  they  as- 
sume responsibility  for  part  support  of 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 
Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “ Community  Church- 
es,” by  David  R.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
cents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
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seven  missionaries  in  China,  and  two  mis- 
sionaries in  India. 

During  all  these  years  the  church  has 
contributed  regularly  and  systematically 
to  several  worthy  causes  in  the  home- 
land. 

The  church  membership  is  about  one 
hundred,  with  a flourishing  Sunday 
school  of  about  ninety  members.  The 
present  pastor,  James  S.  Watson,  has  just 
completed  the  tenth  year  of  his  ministry 
in  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

Ohio  Ministers  Will  Hold  a Great 

Meeting 

There  are  already  more  registrations 
for  the  great  Ohio  convention  of  minis- 
ters, scheduled  for  Jan.  19-26  than  were 
secured  by  the  close  of  last  year’s  con- 
vention. This  gives  evidence  of  a grow- 
ing interest  that  will  lead  to  the  greatest 
meeting  of  the  clergy  in  the  history  of 
Ohio. 

The  Ohio  Council  of  iChurches,  under 
the  leadership  of  W.  F.  Lamb,  has  been 
a very  successful  organization.  It  pro- 
motes the  interests  of  Christian  unity 
continually.  The  coming  convention  will 
make  this  the  central  theme. 

Great  men  will  speak  at  the  conven- 
tion in  Columbus.  Among  these  are  Dr. 
Frederick  Norwood,  of  London;  Dr. 
George  C.  Pidgeon,  of  Canada;  Dr.  James 
Endicott,  of  Canada;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Connell, president  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches;  and  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman, 
of  New  York. 

During  this  convention  of  ministers, 
there  will  be  simultaneous  meetings  of 
laymen,  women  and  young  people.  Thous- 
ands of  Christians  will  assemble  in  Co- 
lumbus to  consider  the  great  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 


Illinois  •will  Have  a Federation  of 

Churches 

A state  Council  of  Churches  in  Illinois 
is  now  an  assured  fact.  Already  most 
of  the  leading  denominations  are  in  line, 
including  Methodists,  Baptists,  Disciples, 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists. 
There  seems  a strong  likelihood  that  the 
Episcopalians  will  also  authorize  some 
form  of  cooperation.  The  formal  organ- 
ization ■will  not  take  place  until  after 
the  diocesan  conventions  of  this  church. 
A federation  has  been  sorely  needed  in 
Dlinois  for  a long  time.  This  state  has 
many  leading  forces  leading  to  disunity. 
These  are  not  all  denominational.  The 
political  antagonisms  between  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  the  remainder  of  the  state 
are  a fact  to  be  faced.  The  work  ef  re- 
ligion in  Illinois  is  particularly  difficult. 


Wedding  after  Church 

The  congregation  of  Monroe  Street  Fed- 
erated church,  of  Chicago,  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  strains  of  “Oh,  Promise  Me’’ 
at  the  close  of  the  service  on  a recent 
Sunday.  And  this  was  followed  by  the 
well-known  Lohengrin  wedding  march. 
One  of  the  Sunday  school  young  men 
marched  in  with  his  bride,  and  was  mar- 
ried. 

The  choir  of  this  church  gave  early  in 
November  a comic  opera  called  “Trial 
by  Jury.’’ 

The  church  was  host  to  the  West  Side 
District  of  Christian  Endeavor  on  a re- 
cent evening. 


Church  Comes  into  a Legacy 
Union  Community  Church  of  Eidge- 
field  Park,  N.  J.,  recently  came  into  a 


legacy  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The 
money  was  left  by  William  Stevens,  not 
a member  of  the  church.  This  man,  ob- 
serving the  good  that  was  done  by  the 
church,  felt  that  he  could  not  better  be- 
stow his  money  than  by  giving  it  to 
Union  church.  Allen  McNeill  is  the  min- 
ister. 


Vote  Do'wn  Proposed  Merger 

The  Pressbyterian  church,  of  New  Lex- 
ington, Ohio,  voted  do'wn  two  to  one  a 
proposed  federation  with  the  Methodist 
church  of  the  town. 

The  articles  of  agreement  had  been 
dra'wn  up  by  a joint  committee  compos- 
ed of  three  representatives  of  each  church, 
and  approved  by  a larger  committee  con- 
sisting of  17  Presbyterian  representatives 
and  18  Methodists. 

The  agreement,  as  made  public  by  the 
joint  committee,  would  have  placed  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  combin- 
ed congregation  in  the  hands  of  a joint 
committee,  with  five  members  from  each 
church  and  the  pastor  as  ex-officio  chair- 
man. The  pastor  for  the  first  two  years 
at  least  was  to  be  a Methodist,  and  the 
first  vacancy  occurring  thereafter  was  to 
be  filled  by  a Presbyterian,  the  two  de- 
nominations from  then  on  alternating  in 
supplying  the  pulpit. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  budget  was 
to  be  pro'vided  by  the  Methodist  group 
and  30  per  cent  by  the  Presbyterians. 
The  Methodist  building  was  to  be  used 
for  services,  the  Presbyterian  building 
having  recently  been  sold  for  use  as  a 
filling  station  site. 

Questions  relating  to  baptism  were  to 
be  left  to  “the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual member,’’  and  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  methods  of  observing  the 
Lord ’s  Supper  were  to  be  used  alternate- 
ly. Each  church  was  to  retain  its  con- 
nections •with  its  denominational  agencies. 


Annual  Meeting  at  Carlsbad 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Carls- 
bad, Calif.,  Uni^n  Church  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  November  4th,  preceded 
by  an  excellent  dinner  which  was  served 
by  the  Senior  Christian  Endeavorers. 

One  hundred  thirty  were  present,  one 
hundred  sixteen  answering  to  the  roll  call, 
■and  twenty-five  sent  greetings  and  re- 
grets that  they  could  not  be  present. 

A.  G.  MeVay,  the  pastor,  presided  at 
the  business  meeting,  and  at  its  close  was 
asked,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  to  remain 
for  another  year.  Mr.  MeVay  came  to 
Carlsbad,  January  1,  1929,  from  Elk 
Grove,  Calif.,  where  he  had  served  a fed- 
erated church  as  pastor,  for  nine  years. 

Eeports  from  the  various  organizations 
show  that  the  business  of  the  church  has 
been  conducted  in  a most  business-like 
manner.  Fifty-two  new  members  have 
been  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  during  the  year.  A beautiful  new 
manse  has  been  built  and  completely 
furnished,  a sprinkling  system  installed 
on  the  property,  and  landscaping  has 
been  begun. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a daily  va- 
cation Bible  school  for  next  year  as  one 
of  the  new  undertakings  of  the  church; 
an  excellent  choir  of  thirty  voices,  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Miss  Irma  Stev- 
ens, who  is  Director  of  Music  in  the 
Oarlsbad-Oceantide  High  School,  furnish- 
es music  that  is  a joy  to  the  regular  at- 
tendants, and  a surprise  to  the  many  vis- 
itors from  adjoining  cities. 

The  Sunday  school,  which  was  started 


in  1922  (two  years  before  the  church  was 
organized)  is  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Marion  Holmes,  once  more,  after  an 
absence  of  eighteen  months,  and  shows 
an  increase  in  attendance,  weekly.  The 
membership  numbers  200. 


News  From  the  Great  Northwest 

The  community  church  movement  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  Washington  state  and 
many  important  changes  are  taking  place 
in  the  churches  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  During  the  year  the  Metho- 
dist and  Congregational  churches  feder- 


LET  VOUR  GIFT 
TO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


A LIFE  INCOME 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others  from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 

Annuity  Gift  Plan 

This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncertainty 
and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  you  a 
fixed  income  of 

4}4  % to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 

A reserve  fund  of  over  $1,600,000 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  against  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world. 

For  full  information  write 

Ernest  F.  Hall,  Secretary, 
Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A- 
15S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  'York 


A FAIR  QUESTION 

We  are  often  asked,  “What  is  Berea 
trying  to  do  ? ’ ’ That  is  a fair  question, 
and  a welcome  one. 

First  we  would  say,  “Visit  Berea  and 
see  the  answer.’’  It  is  easily  reached 
by  motor  via  the  Dixie  Highway,  or 
by  train  on  the  main  line  of  the  Louis- 
ville & Nash-ville  Railroad.  Boone  Tav- 
ern, operated  by  the  College,  offers 
modern  accomodations. 

To  those  who  cannot  come,  we  value 
the  opportunity  to  send  a copy  of  our 
current  pamphlet,  “The  Task,  the 
Workers,  and  the  Enlarging  Work- 
shop.’’ This  seeks  to  answer  the  above 
question  and  to  give  much  other  infor- 
mation regarding  this  non-denomina- 
tional  institution  which  has  provided 
Christian  education  for  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  young  people  from  the  South- 
ern Mountains.  May  we  send  you  a 
copy? 

BEREA  COTiTiEGE,  Berea,  Hy. 
WilUam  J.  Hutchins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 
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ated  at  Cheney.  This  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  state  normal  schools.  C.  E.  Weicl- 
ner,  of  Prescott,  Arizona,  assumed  the 
pastorate  of  the  federated  church  the  first 
of  October.  There  is  a growing  tendency 
throughout  the  country  for  churches  a- 
bout  state  institutions  to  consolidate  in 
some  form.  The  great  success  of  the  Peo- 
ple’s church  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  has 
helped  to  further  this  movement. 

At  Kirkland,  Wash.,  there  is  a feder- 
ated church  composed  of  Methodist  and 
Congregational  units.  Dwight  Bennett, 
a Methodist  minister,  recently  assumed 
the  pastorate  of  this  church. 

A new  federated  church  has  been  set 
up  quite  recently  at  Coupville,  Wash. 
The  units  in  this  church  are  Methodist 
and  Congregational.  The  new  federation 
secured  a leader  from  the  United  Church 
of  Canada,  who  may  be  counted  on  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  consolidation.  He 
is  J.  R.  Butler. 

At  Stanley,  Lopez  Island,  Wash.,  there 
is  a federated  church  with  some  history 
behind  it.  This  church  has  recently  call- 
ed W.  W.  Goodrow  to  its  pastorate. 

Two  federated  churches  near  each  oth- 
er and  too  small  to  have  a full-time  min- 
ister each  have  united  in  calling  W.  D. 
Hanna.  These  churches  are  located  at 
Tolt  and  Dunvall. 

A different  sort  of  development  has  oc- 
curred at  Harrington,  Wash.  Here  the 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists  conducted  a 
federated  church  for  a time.  The  feder- 
ated churches  have  more  recently  become 
a single  church  with  an  affiliation  with 
the  Congregationalists.  Donald  M.  Mc- 
Neil is  pastor  of  this  church.  They  have 
united  their  buildings  into  a very  usable 
plant. 

G.  B.  Baird,  formerly  a missionary  in 
China  in  the  Disciples  work,  was  for  four 
years  pastor  of  the  community  church  at 
Tonasket.  Last  June  he  moved  to  Low- 
ell and  became  pastor  of  the  Union 
church  there.  In  this  city  is  located  the 
Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill.  This  in- 
dustrial organization  is  the  economic  sup- 
port of  the  community  and  contributes 
one-half  of  the  support  of  the  church. 
The  Union  church  is  the  only  one  in  the 
community  though  some  of  the  popula- 
tion go  into  Everett,  a city  of  30,000, 
where  they  easily  find  churches  with  the 
denominational  affiliation  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  The  pastor  of  Union 
church  is  a social  worker  among  the  mill 
hands.  The  mill  provides  insurance  for 
illness  or  accidents  and  the  minister 
makes  the  calls  in  connection  with  this 
insurance. 


During  the  past  year  the  church  at 
Lowell  has  completed  repairs  at  a cost  of 
$1,300.  The  church  will  close  the  year 
with  all  bills  paid  and  the  church  entirely 
out  of  debt.  There  is  a good  church  edi- 
fice and  also  a manse.  The  Sunday  school 
is  graded.  A junior  and  an  intermediate 
C.  E.  minister  to  the  children  and  young 
people  and  also  a Boy  Scout  troop.  A 
special  organization  of  high  school  people 
of  twenty  is  a feature  of  the  church  or- 
ganization. 

The  facts  as  provided  in  this  survey  of 
community  and  federated  churches  in  the 
northwest  were  provided  by  Mr.  Baird, 
who  is  a most  convinced  ex’^onent  of  the 
consolidation  of  churches  in  small  com- 
munities. He  is  now  connected  with  the 
Congregational  denomination. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  con- 
solidated churches  in  the  state  of  Wash- 


ington which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  a- 
bove  report.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  se- 
cure news  of  these  churches.  Some  state- 
wide surveys  of  a comprehensive  nature 
would  be  a most  desirable  feature  for  out 
news  columns  if  ministers  in  various 
states  would  undertake  the  preparation  of 
these  surveys. 


IOWA  NOTES 

C.  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  First  Federated 
Church  of  Des  Moines,  has  been  invited 
to  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  second 
convocation  service  at  Upper  Iowa  Uni- 
versity, Fayette,  which  service  will  oc- 
cur late  in  the  winter  or  early  spring. 
This  is  a result  of  the  friendly  relation- 
ships established  between  the  college  at 
Fayette  and  the  community  churches  of 
Iowa  during  the  past  year. 


A.  B.  Miller,  former  pastor  of  Union 
Church  at  Jamaica,  is  now  editing  the 
Pioneer  of  a New  Era,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Undenominational  Church- 


NEEDED AT  ONCE 

4,000 

For  the  completion  of  the  new 
dormitory  addition,  which  must  be 
ready  January  1.  Liberty  College 
of  Salvador  urgently  needs  $2,500. 

For  payment  of  teachers  before 
February  1,  $1,500  is  needed. 

This  non-sectarian  Christian  school, 
in  the  heart  of  Central  America,  al- 
ready has  the  support  of  outstanding 
community  churches  and  pastors. 

Will  you  not  send  your  remittance 
at  once  to: 

REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS, 
Treasurer, 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Eev.  O.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  8t., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  th» 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


es  of  America.  His  headquarters  are  at 
Depue,  Illinois. 


The  group  of  Cotton  Blossom  singers 
which  visited  central  Iowa  the  latter  part 
of  October,  were  fortunate  in  securing 
seven  dates  all  within  a very  close  radius 
of  Union,  Iowa.  They  averaged  nearly 
$25  at  each  place  besides  getting  in  on 
several  big  chicken  dinners,  singing  at  a 
golden  wedding  anniversary,  before  high 
schools  and  other  places.  No  doubt  but 
what  the  people  of  this  locality  know 
considerable  about  the  Piney  Woods 
School  founded  by  Laurence  C.  Jones, 
formerly  of  Marshalltown.  They  also 
were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Jones  in  an  auto  accident 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  visit 
Iowa  personally  this  fall. 


Friends  in  Iowa  are  glad  to  note  the 
active  part  Ben  W.  Sinderson  is  taking 
in  the  union  church  work  in  Kansas.  Mr. 


TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS  - 

Comes  the  poignant  appeal  of  the  two 
million  long-neglected  lepers  of  the  world 
— and  of  the  life,  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Compassionate  Christ  who  command- 
ed His  disciples:  “Cleanse  the  lepers” 
(Matt.  10:8). 

Among  these  hosts  of  pitiable  suffer- 
ers the  Mission  to  Lepers  is  conduct- 
ing 

Interdenominational 

Healing  and  teaching  work  for  thirty 
denominations,  in  more  than  100  centers 
in  twenty  lands  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  the  Church's  recognized  agency  in 
carrying  medical  and  other  missionary 
work  to  earth's  distressed  lepers. 

Free  Help  to  Ministers  and  Mission- 
ary Leaders 

Programs,  pageants,  plays,  songs,  inci- 
dents, stories,  and  other  live  material 
for  sermons,  addresses  and  missionary 
meetings  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
without  obligation  of  any  kind.  Just 
state  your  special  requirements. 

Any  one  wishing  information  on  this 
interdenominational  work  may  obtain  it 
free  from 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Room  1118-M. 


THE  UNION  CHUECH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 


10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 


YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 
BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  106  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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Sinderson  is  a former  Drake  University, 
Iowa,  student,  and  held  at  least  two  union 
church  pastorates  in  Iowa,  before  going 
to  Kansas.  While  in  Iowa,  his  specialty 
was  young  people’s  work. 


First  Federated  Church,  at  Des  Moines, 
will  hold  their  annual  decision  day  on 
December  15  this  year.  For  a number 
of  years  they  have  preceded  this  day 
with  a three  weeks  special  evangelistic 
campaign.  This  year  they  have  had  to 
omit  the  special  meetings  on  account  of 
their  building  program  and  are  using  a 
plan  of  personal  evangelism  instead. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Tasker,  who  are  do- 
ing union  or  undenominational  mission- 
ary work  among  students  of  Calcutta,  In- 
dia, University,  have  written  Iowa 
friends  that  their  work  continues  to  pros- 
per and  that  they  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  seek  larger  quarters.  Their  friends 
in  Iowa  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Trask- 
er  has  practically  recovered  from  a per- 
iod of  poor  health.  Their  last  regular 
pastorate  in  Iowa  was  at  Williamson. 


A cast  of  twelve  people  from  Federat- 
ed Church,  of  Union,  Iowa,  gave  the  pag- 
eant, “NaamSn,  the  Leper,”  at  the 
community  center  building  in  Clemons  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  26,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion. The  church  at  Union  held  their 
annual  bazaar  on  November  23  in  the 
form  ef  a village  Christmas  fair,  and  met 
with  a very  pleasing  patronage. 


Iowa  has  often  been  referred  to  as  a 
“pokey”  state  when  it  comes  to  advance- 
ment in  religious  activities,  but  there  are 
indications  that  the  community  church 
movement  is  making  good  headway  in 
many  parts  of  the  state.  We  hope  to 
have  some  more  specific  news  to  report 
later. 


OHIO  NHWS 

John  Allison  closed  his  work  at  Twins- 
burg  Congregational  Church  on  Oct.  27. 
He  has  done  a splendid  piece  of  work 
while  with  this  church.  A new  parsonage 
has  been  built  and  many  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  church.  The  last  Sunday 
that  he  served  the  congregation  commun- 
ion was  observed  and  eight  new  members 
were  received  into  fellowship. 

The  report  of  new  federations  of 
churches  in  the  state  of  Ohio  becomes 
stale  news  to  us  for  we  have  so  many  of 
them.  At  Savannah  and  Mankin,  Ash- 
land County,  are  churches  each  of  which 
received  part-time  pastoral  attention  from 
a Presbyterian  and  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister.  These  are  now  to  enjoy  the 
services  of  a full-time  resident  minister 
in  each  community,  as  the  result  of  an 
adjustment  made  by  the  churches  of  the 
two  denominations.  The  churches  of  the 
two  towns  have  voted  to  work  together. 

Gilbert  Counts,  pastor  of  Federated 
Church  in  Chagrin  Falls,  spent  a week  in 
October  with  the  community  church  of 
Forest  Hill,  in  Akron.  J.  H.  Dudley  is 
the  pastor,  and  has  concluded  a two  week 
campaign  in  “Religion  and  Life.”  The 
church  was  greatly  strengthened  and  sev- 
eral were  received  into  fellowship  of  the 
church.  This  is  a very  fine  field,  and  the 
church  has  a wonderful  future  ahead  of 
it. 

Federated  Church,  of  'Chagrin  Falls,  re- 
ceived four  into  fellowship  at  the  last 
communion  service.  The  bazaar  that  was 


held  this  fall  was  a decided  success  in  the 
fact  that  they  received  $300  more  than 
any  previous  year.  The  total  raised  by 
the  women  of  the  church  was  $2400.  The 
new  religious  plant  is  a regular  bee-hive 
for  community  activities.  The  recrea- 
tion hall  is  used  18  hours  each  week  by 
the  children  and  young  people,  under  good 
supervision.  The  dining  hall  is  in  con- 
stant demand,  and  the  church  school 
equipment  gives  the  school  the  advantage 
of  a well  graded  and  well  conducted  re- 
ligious education  system.  The  young 

people’s  class  presented  the  first  play  of 
the  season,  in  the  recreation  hall.  The 
room  seats  '600  bnU  it  was  not  large 
enough  to  hold  all  that  came  to  see  the 
play. 

Ohio  was  the  center  of  things  in  the 
great  movement  of  the  union  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Congregational  bodies. 
The  Congregational  people  had  voted  last 
summer  that  they  would  join  in  this 
merger,  and  the  Christian  world  waited 
with  patience  to  see  the  result  of  the 
Christian  body  in  Piqua.  In  this  general 
meeting  of  the  convention  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  it  was  voted  unanimously  to 
approve  of  the  plan  of  union  which  was 
accepted  last  May  by  the  Congregational 
Churches. 

The  Ohio  Council  of  Churches  that  will 
have  its  great  meeting  of  ministers,  lay- 
men, laywomen,  and  youth  on  Jan.  20-24, 
Il93'0,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
19th  centennial  of  the  church  has  over 
1200  ministers  enrolled.  There  are  17  de- 
nominations now  represented  in  the  state 
Council.  It  started  11  years  ago  with  10. 

Ohio  has  64,000  pupils  in  the  week-day 
religious  educational  classes. 

Gilbert  Counts. 


CHRISTIAN  UNITY  LEAGUE 

The  Christian  Unity  league,  assembled 
in  conference  at  St.  George’s  hhurch.  New 
York  city,  adopted  the  following: 

As  practical  measures  for  Protestants 
to  take  in  the  direction  of  Christian  unity 
we  suggest  the  following: 

1.  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian unity  by  ministers  in  their  own  pul- 
pits, ministerial  associations,  councils  of 
churches,  denominational  assemblies,  local, 
sectional,  and  national  conferences. 

2.  Interchange  of  pulpits  by  ministers 
of  different  communions. 

3.  Encouragement  wherever  feasible  of 
the  practice  of  calling  and  receiving  min- 


isters from  one  communion  to  another. 

4.  The  reception  of  members  from  one 
communion  to  another  by  letter  or  terms 
of  complete  equality.  . 

5.  The  encouragement  of  the  union  of 
congregations  of  different  communions 
wherever  practicable. 

6.  Encouragement  of  the  union  of 
separate  groups  within  denominational 
families,  looking  to  the  ultimate  union  of 
the  whole  church. 

7.  The  cooperation  in  aims  and  plans 
of  the  missions  of  all  Christian  churches, 
looking  toward  the  speedy  unification  of 
all  missionary  work  in  one  church. 

8.  Similar  unification  of  the  work  of 
religious  education. 

8-A.  Provision  for  courses  of  study  on 
Christian  unity  in  _ colleges,  universities 
and  theological  seminaries. 

8-B.  That  the  obligations  and  essen- 
tials of  Christian  unity  be  taught  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  Sunday  scliools. 

9.  The  encouragement  of  non-official, 
cooperative  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  inclusive  missionary  boards,  in- 
terdenominational religious  ^ educational 
organizations  and  similar  vehicles  for  the 
free  express!^  of  the  spirit  of  all  church 
es  seeking  union. 

10.  The  appointment,  by  the  chairman, 
of  a continuation  committee,  with  advisory 
powers  only. 

11.  We  rejoice  in  the  adopted  Pact  of 
Christian  Unity  as  the  crowning  expres- 
sion of  this  conference  and  commend  to 
the  churches  its  widest  possible  use. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  iiz9  oi  con- 
struction. Estimatoi 
cheerfully  iubmitted. 

Electric  Organ  hlow- 
mg  outfits  tor  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs  for 
Ohurch  or  Home. 


GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings, 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 

COX  SONS  VININQ  Inc. 
131-3  E 23rd  St  New  York 
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HYMNS  of  the 
Christian  Life 
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Price  $135.00  per  100 

Those  who  know  tell  us  they 
Examination  cop 
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on  application. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  FOCAL  POINT  OF  RELIGIOUS  INTEREST 

What  does  a man  talk  about  when  he  talks  relig- 
ion? That  depends  on  the  kind  of  a religionist  that  he 
is.  Each  of  the  small  sects  has  some  particular  matter 
that  seems  of  transcendent  importance.  The  sect  is 
conscious  of  a great  urge  to  bear  a testimony  to  some 
“neglected  truth.”  It  may  be  interested  in  the  millen- 
nium, or  in  the  clean  and  unclean  meats  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  bigger  stream  of  protestant  Christianity  has 
had  a variety  of  points  of  interest  during  its  brief  his- 
tory. Fifty  years  ago  one  would  undoubtedly  say  that 
the  focal  point  of  interest  was  to  be  found  in  religious 
doctrine.  It  was  in  this  period  that  Calvinists  and  Ar- 
minians  still  fulminated  against  each  other.  The  purpose 
and  mode  of  baptism  was  under  discussion.  Doctrine 
was  considered  of  so  much  importance  that  small  sects 
separated  themselves  from  the  larger  ones  for  the  sake 
of  dogmas  that  right  now  can  scarcely  stir  a ripple  of 
emotion. 

That  newer  points  of  interest  developed  as  time 
went  along  is  seen  by  the  approach  that  different  de- 
onminations  make  in  getting  new  members.  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  has  rendered  us  a service  in  showing  us  clear- 
ly the  social  significance  of  our  denominational  system. 
There  are  denominations  clearly  proletarian  in  origin, 
though  some  of  these  have  the  beginnings  of  an  aristoc- 
racy. When  the  church  worker  goes  out  after  new 
members  with  the  plea  that  the  people  of  the  adjacent 
church  are  “milk -drivers  and  such  kind  of  people,”  one 
discerns  clearly  the  nature  of  religious  interest.  The 
church  is  the  symbol  of  the  social  classification  of  the 
community.  The  “nice”  people  are  in  the  aristocratic 
denomination.  And  the  other  people  are  “common 
folks.”  As  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  “God  must  have 
loved  the  common  people,  for  he  made  so  many  of 
them.”  And  the  denominations  that  have  been  content 
to  carry  a message  to  the  working  people  of  the  coun- 
try have  numerical  strength  beyond  that  of  the  aristo- 
cratic denominations.  However,  the  bourgeois  of  the 
common  denominations  has  saved  its  money  and  Invest- 
ed it  wisely.  And  gradually  a bourgeois  denomina- 
tion finds  itself  possessed  of  large  resources,  and  im- 
proved social  standing. 

There  are  some  who  look  upon  religion  as  a vast 
mechanism.  They  sigh  for  the  compactness  of  organi- 
zation to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Even 
though  the  denomination  may  be  in  theory  democratic 
in  its  government,  there  are  superintendents  who  lay 
out  upon  the  ministers  the  share  they  must  take  in  pro- 
viding the  sinews  of  war  for  the  interdenominational 
w’arfare.  We  mean  by  this  not  the  missionary  fund.s 
spent  in  actual  service  of  the  human  race  at  home  and 
abroad.  These  seldom  strengthen  a denomination  in 
worldly  things,  though  they  are  of  va.st  importance  to 
humanity.  We  mean  those  other  funds,  used  so  skill- 
fully by  good  administrators  to  keep  the  denomination 
from  retiring  from  fields  where  local  interest  would 
never  maintain  it.  The  man  with  the  idea  of  religious 
mechanism  foremost  in  his  mind  talks  religion  in  terms 
of  budgets  and  projects  connected  with  these  budgets- 


But  about  the  only  way  to  interest  the  man  of  the 
street  in  religion  is  to  talk  it  in  quite  another  language 
than  any  of  these  we  have  mentioned.  It  would  repay 
most  ministers  to  read  a new  biography  of  Ben  Frank- 
lin by  Fay,  a French  writer  of  discernment  and  wit.  The 
thing  that  happened  to  Franklin  has  happened  to  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans  right  in  our  own  genera- 
tion. They  believe  in  God,  though  often  with  a content 
in  their  belief  as  little  orthodox  as  that  of  Franklin. 
They  chiefly  see  religion  as  a way  of  life.  Franklin 
made  his  own  religion.  More  or  less  every  man  does. 
Some  use  large  elements  of  the  Bible,  and  some  use  large 
elements  of  popular  superstition.  Even  the  man  who 
thinks  himself  orthodox  tinkers  his  creed  here  and 
there. 

What  Franklin  wanted  out  of  religion  was  help  in 
getting  through  this  world.  He  saw  in  religion  a way 
of  life.  He  helped  the  various  churches  because  he  be- 
lieved they  all  did  good  though  he  doubtless  believed 
that  they  all  taught  a lot  of  error.  When  the  pulpits 
of  Philadelphia  were  closed  against  Whitefield,  he  gave 
him  assistance  to  erect  a tabernacle.  He  became  a ves- 
tryman of  the  Episcopal  church,  though  no  one  ever 
heard  of  his  attending  church  regularly.  Priestly,  the 
Unitarian,  was  probably  a considerable  influence  in  his 
life. 

Our  new  humanistis  movement  in  Amerira  is  a sign 
of  a fresh  emphasis  upon  the  point  of  view  of  Franklin. 
In  its  left  wing,  it  dispenses  with  God  entirely.  But  in 
its  right  wing,  it  still  holds  to  the  idea  of  God,  but  con- 
tinues to  insist  upon  the  function  of  religion  to  save 
human  life.  Calvinism  was  God-cent'^red  in  its  inter- 
est. Humanism  is  humanity-centered. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  get  very  excited  about  the 
people  who  propose  to  get  rid  of  God.  God  will  prob- 
ably dispose  of  them  before  they  ever  get  rid  of  Him. 
The  belief  in  God  rests  too  securely  upon  human  experi- 
ence to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  argument.  But  if  the  be- 
lief in  God  is  to  be  highly  esteemed,  it  must  be  connect- 
ed up  with  the  life  process.  The  speculations  of  the 
schoolmen  about  the  nature  of  God  leaves  the  ordinary 
man  cold.  But  the  God  who  supports  us  in  struggles 
for  righteousness,  and  who  consoles  us  in  the  hour  of 
trouble  is  more  than  an  intellectual  theory. 

Suppose  every  minister  in  America,  as  he  sat  down 
in  his  study  preparing  his  Sunday  sermon  would  ask, 
What  do  these  people  need?  Perhaps  his  parish  call- 
ing would  become  something  more  than  perfunctory. 
Parish  calling  would  become  an  explorative  process  to 
discover  the  minds  of  lay  people.  The  minister  who 
spent  three  days  of  his  week  finding  out  what  people 
need  in  religion,  and  then  the  other  three  using  the  tools 
in  his  library  to  satisfy  that  need  would  be  on  the  way 
to  become  a truly  great  preacher.  That  was  presisely 
the  greatness  of  Phillips  Brooks.  He  really  had  one 
thesis  for  all  his  sermons.  That  thesis  was.  Religion  is 
life. 

The  community  church  is  challenged  by  its  critics 
to  produce  some  “new  contribution  to  religious  truth.” 
The  one  who  challenges  usually  hopes  that  some  new 
“crankism”  will  develop  among  these  churches  that 
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will  at  once  denominationalize  them,  and  set  them  apart 
from  other  Christian  churches.  We  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  such  “contribution.” 

But  there  is  possible  a new  point  of  interest  and 
emphasis  among  these  churches.  It  may  be  discovered 
already  among  many  of  them.  With  no  ancient  creed 
to  defend,  no  ordinance  to  interpret  in  a peculiar  way, 
these  churches  are  thrown  back  upon  fundamental  hu- 
man interest.  This  interest  should  eventuate  in  both 
personal  and  social  service  in  the  community. 

A true  community  church  always  seeks  opportunity 
to  help  the  community  in  its  problems.  This  may  be 
in  the  way  of  reinforcing  other  social  agencies,  such  as 
the  public  school.  Or  the  church  may  be  driven  to  un- 
dertake functions  that  in  better  organized  communities 
might  be  better  done  by  something  other  than  the 
church. 

But  a social  ministry  can  never  replace  the  thous- 
and things  that  need  to  be  done  for  indivdual  human 
lives.  Young  people  have  doubts  and  temptations; 
families  have  friction;  sickness  and  death  bring  their 
sorrows;  and  every  life  needs  vision  and  courage.  It  is 
in  ministries  such  as  these  that  we  are  to  find  the  focal 
point  of  interest  in  religion.  To  amplify  an  ancient 
saying  of  the  world’s  chief  religious  authority,  Man 
was  not  made  for  religion,  but  religion  for  man. 


THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  old  high-pressure  methods  of  promoting  Sun- 
day school  attendance  are  pretty  well  played  out.  But- 
tons, contests,  rewards  and  like  devices  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  various  churches,  and  in  many  cases, 
Sunday  school  attendance  has  gone  into  a slump.  Yet 
the  local  church  has  few  tasks  of  more  central  import- 
ance that  that  of  religious  education. 

More  honest  and  fundamental  methods  of  promoting 
the  Sunday  school  must  be  devised.  Unquestionably 
the  first  thing  of  importance  in  a successful  school  is 
the  teacher.  Every  church  has  a number  of  people  in 
the  membership  who  have  had  public  school  experience 
in  teaching.  These  people  should  be  given  the  leader- 
ship in  the  educational  task  and  should  be  doing  as 
much  of  the  teaching  as  may  be  possible.  And  other 
teachers  should  be  trained  for  their  work.  The  school 
that  impresses  promising  strangers  into  its  teaching 
force  without  investigation  are  taking  a big  risk.  Young 
people  are  often  ambitious  to  teach  in  the  school.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  only  after  they  have  made 
some  preparation  for  the  task.  The  church  that  has  a 
poorer  teaching  force  in  its  school  than  the  situation 
makes  necessary  has  invited  failure. 

Without  question  another  matter  of  importaice  is 
a series  of  vital  lessons.  Perhaps  it  is  of  less  import- 
ance what  the  lesson  material  is  than  how  it  is  handled. 
It  is  possible  to  make  any  lesson  dry-as-dust  to  the  child 
by  stressing  adult  interest  rather  than  child  interest. 

Large  schools  may  sometimes  do  what  First  Com- 
munity church,  of  Columbus,  does.  This  church  hires 
competent  instructors,  but  a teacher  handles  as  many  in 
the  Sunday  school  as  in  the  day  school,  thirty  or  forty. 
Most  churches,  however,  must  continue  to  use  the  vol- 
unteer worker.  The  children  know  whether  they  learn 
anvthing  at  Sunday  school.  When  they  do  not,  no 
bribe  will  keep  them  going. 


BETTER  MUSIC  IS  COMING 

It  looked  for  awhile  as  though  the  radio  would  turn 
all  America  to  ,i‘azz.  But  jazz  is  not  able  to  stand  the 
competition  with  good  music.  There  is  an  increasing 
amount  of  good  music.  Thousands  of  people  are  being 


developed  in  musical  appreciation  who  never  knew  what 
music  was. 

This  is  a fact  which  churches  must  take  account  of. 
Here  and  there  is  a village  which  takes  pride  in  its 
music.  But  for  the  most  part,  music  in  protestant 

churches  is  but  a dreary  waste.  It  is  often  thought  that 
cheap  music  is  easy  music.  This  is  notoriously  untrue. 
It  is  much  harder  to  sing  some  of  the  jingles  of  a popu- 
lar religious  song  than  to  sing  the  stately  music  of  the 
historic  church.  Children  can  learn  to  sing  “Faith  of 
our  Fathers”  a lot  easier  than  they  can  sing  “The 
..Glory  Song.”  The  religious  broadcasts  are  making 
clear  to  people  the  differences  in  religious  values  be- 
tween jingly  religious  music  and  the  best. 

The  other  day  a minister  had  a bright  idea.  He  had 
just  finished  setting  up  a basket  ball  league  for  his  boys. 
Six  churches  were  to  be  represented  in  a series  of  ath- 
letic contests  running  through  the  winter.  Why  not  a 
choir  league?  The  idea  would  not  be  competition,  but 
comparison.  If  every  choir  member  could  be  made  to 
feel  that  eventually  his  work  would  be  tested  before  a 
large  number  of  people,  he  would  set  seriously  to  work 
to  improve  his  rendition.  Why  not  a series  of  musical 
nights  in  which  adjacent  churches  exchanged  choirs? 

Many  people  get  more  out  of  the  music  of  the 
music  of  the  church  than  out  of  the  sermon.  And  that 
is  not  always  due  to  a poor  sermon.  It  is  just  because 
some  people  are  made  that  way.  The  improvement  of 
church  music  is  on  the  road,  thanks  to  the  comparisons 
which  the  radio  has  coimpelled. 


COOPERATION  IS  APPRECIATED 

Never  in  the  history  of  The  Community  Churchman 
has  there  been  so  many  orders  for  sample  copies  as  in 
recent  weeks.  Ministers  in  a number  of  churches  have 
set  apart  a literature  Sunday  or  a week  for  a Commun- 
ity Churchman  drive.  The  paper  faithfully  serves  the 
ministers.  The  information  which  is  gathered  each 
month  at  much  labor  is  useful  to  these  men  in  many 
ways.  That  in  itself  would  not  be  reason  enough  for 
ministers  to  wish  to  circulate  the  paper.  But  the  lay- 
men in  the  churches  are  among  our  most  loyal  support- 
ers. They  realize  the  importance  of  the  information 
secured  from  a community  church  journal.  A church 
like  that  at  Walsenburg,  Colo.,  which  has  ninety  copies 
of  the  Community  Churchman  coming  monthly  can  nev- 
er get  the  blues  and  think  the  community  church  move- 
ment a failure. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ST.  PAUL 

The  many  books  appearing  in  recent  years  on  the 
life  and  teachings  of  St.  Paul  are  indicative  of  a grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  foremost  of  the  apostles.  Pro- 
fessor Royce,  of  Harvard  University,  was  a great  ad- 
mirer of  Paul  and  thought  his  teachings  of  central  im- 
portance in  Christianity.  The  recent  studies  of  Paul 
set  him  forth  as  something  more  than  the  originator  of 
a set  of  doctrines.  He  is  first  of  all  a man.  Prof.  Ar- 
thus  Holmes,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a psy- 
chologist, has  given  us  a fresh  study  of  the  apostle  in 
his  “The  Mind  of  Paul.”  It  deals  in  most  suggestive 
fashion  with  the  unusual  religious  experience  of  the 
great  anostle.  We  have  secured  forty  copies  of  this 
book  which  just  came  from  the  press  in  October  and 
our  advertising  pages  make  a special  combination  offer 
on  the  book  and  the  paper.  We  want  our  reading  min- 
isters to  have  the  book. 

A literature  table  with  a display  of  books,  tracts  and 
newspapers  is  a feature  of  up-to-date  churches.  This  as- 
sures an  intelligent  congregation. 
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NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  UNITY  CONFERENCE 

By  J.  A.  Jacobs,  of  the  Religious  Education  Association 


The  New  York  Conference  of  the  Christian  Unity 
League  held  at  St.  George’s  Church,  November  13th  to 
the  15th,  began  and  ended  under  a glare  of  newspaper 
publicity.  Bishoif  William  T.  Manning  refused  permis- 
sion to  Karl  Reiland,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  to  hold 
non-Episcopal  Communion  service  in  the  church  on  the 
grounds  that  such  a service — conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  Henry  Sloan  Coffin,  President  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  a non-Episcopally  ordained  minister — ■ 
would  be  a violation  of  Episcopal  canons.  Karl  Reiland 
and  his  vestrymen,  however,  were  in  favor  of  granting 
the  use  of  their  church  and  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  in  so  doing  they  were  not  violating  any  canonical 
law.  Conceding  to  the  Bishop’s  orders,  the  invitation 
to  use  St.  George’s  Church  was  withdrawn,  but  not 
without  excoriation  of  the  Bishop  by  Reiland  and  many 
other  Episcopal  clergymen  on  the  grounds  that  “canons 
and  practices,”  such  as  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordin- 
ation, are  “man  made’’  and  are  valuable  only  insofar 
as  they  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  the  Christian 
life. 

Peter  Ainslie,  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Unity  Lea- 
gue and  director  of  the  conference,  while  deploring 
Bishop  Manning’s  action  as  a violation  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple “that  all  Christians  are  equal  before  God,’’  con- 
tinued with  the  original  plans  for  holding  the  confer- 
ence at  St.  George’s  Church,  but  arranged  the  joint  com- 
munion service  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
Henry  Sloan  Coffin,  Karl  Reiland,  Rector  of  St. 
George’s,  Robert  Norwood,  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
and  Wallace  McMullen  of  the  Metropolitan  Temple 
(Methodist)  officiated  at  the  communion  table.  De- 
spite the  heat  of  controversy  that  had  centered  around 
this  part  of  the  program,  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
munion service  was  a significant,  symbolic  gesture  of 
Christian  unity. 

Deplorable  as  certain  aspects  of  this  controversy 
were,  it  did  sharpen  issues  and  reveal  problems  that 
were  much  deeper  than  the  surface  quarrels  might  in- 
dicate. Although  Bishop  Manning  no  doubt  was  acting 
in  accordance  with  his  convictions,  his  decisions  stimu- 
lated many  Episcopal  clergymen  to  a new  determination 
that  such  canonical  pronouncements  should  either  be  re- 
iterpreted  or  abolished.  While  Bishop  Manning  tem- 
porarily won  his  point,  his  opponnets  were  certain  that 
they  now  had  him  on  record  as  definitely  favoring  one 
party  within  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  his  friends 
contended  that  he  had  been  unnecessarily  subjected  to 
ridicule  and  embarrassment  and  that  he  was  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  his  church  and  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience. 

Participation  in  the  conference  was  limited  to  those 
who  had  previously  signed  the  “Pact  of  Reconcilation” 
which  Peter  Ainslie  had  formulated  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact,  and  with  the  notion 
that  it  might  play  a similar  role  in  church  circles,  as  a 
gesture  toward  good  will,  that  the  peace  pact  had  play- 
ed in  the  political  world.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
persons  hitherto  well-known  for  their  advocacy  of 
Christian  unity  refused  to  sign  the  pact  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  unnecessary  and  apt  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Regardless  of  the  difference  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, over  one  thousand  signatures  to  the  pact  were  se- 
cured prior  to  the  convening  of  the  conference.  Mr. 
Ainslie  considered  this  as  important  evidence  of  a re- 
vival of  interest  in  Christian  unity  and  the  need  for  a 


further  clarification  of  principles  and  plans  which  he 
felt  would  grow  out  of  a conference. 

The  peace  pact  read  as  follows: 

“We,  Christians  of  various  churches,  believing 
that  only  in  a cooperative  and  united  Christendom  can 
the  world  be  Christianized,  deplore  a divided  Christen- 
dom as  being  opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the 
needs  of  the  world,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  the  world  is  greatly  hindered  by  divisive 
and  rivaling  churches. 

“We,  therefore,  desire  to  express  our  sympathetic 
interest  in  and  prayerful  attitude  toward  all  confer- 
ences, small  and  large,  that  are  looking  toward  recon- 
ciliation of  the  divided  church  of  Christ;  and  we  pro- 
pose to  recognize,  in  all  our  spiritual  fellowship,  the 
practice  of  equality  of  all  Christians  before  God,  so 
that  no  Christian  shall  be  denied  membership  in  our 
churches,  nor  a place  in  our  celebration  of  the  Lord’.s 
supper,  nor  pulpit  courtesies  be  denied  other  ministers 
because  they  belong  to  a different  denomination  than 
our  own ; and,  further,  irrespective  of  denominational 
barriers,  we  pledge  to  be  brethren  one  to  another  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  whose 
we  are  and  whom  we  serve.” 

The  Pact  of  Reconcilation  wa.s  frankly  discussed 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  was 
radically  revised.  The  essential  change  had  to  do  with 
the  part  of  the  “pact”  which  read — “no  Christian  shall 
be  denied  membership  in  our  churches,  nor  a place  in 
our  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  nor  pulpit  cour- 
tesies be  denied  other  ministere  because  they  belong  to 
a different  denomination  than  our  own  * * *’\  As  this 
pact  stood,  many  ministers  refused  to  sign  it.  They 
could  not  sign  it  and  remain  with  their  churches.  Those 
who  did  sign  it  were  “conscience”  bound  to  follow  its 
implications.  The  pact  was  changed  so  as  to  read  that 
ministers  should  agree  to  the  spirit  of  it  and  work  to 
bring  their  congregations  to  the  place  where  the  prin- 
ciples involved  could  be  practiced.  Certain  people 
thought  that  the  revision  of  the  pact  “pulled  its  teeth.” 
The  majority,  however,  were  agreed,  as  the  vote  to 
make  the  change  indicates,  that  the  revision  would 
make  it  possible  to  secure  thousands  of  signatures  and 
permit  even  the  more  cautions  church  groups  to  share 
in.  the  quest. 

As  far  as  any  hasty  generalization  could  be  made, 
the  addresses  were  “inspirational.”  On  language,  con- 
cept and  style  they  were  largely  eccleciastical. 

In  addition  to  the  addresses,  one  of  he  signifi- 
cant phases  of  the  program  was  the  report  of  the 
“Findings  Committee.”  This  committee,  consisting  of 
more  than  fifty  persons,  including  ministers  and  educa- 
tors, was  selected  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  con- 
ference to  prepare  a statement  which  could  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  conference  discussion.  The  committee  was 
requested  to  cover  three  important  phases  in  its  report. 
First  to  summarize  the  progress  that  has  actually  been 
made  toward  Christian  unity  as  symbolized  by  such 
movements  as  the  “Federal  Council  of  Churches,”  “The 
United  Churches  of  Canada,”  “The  Community  Church 
Movement,”  and  other  similar  and  significant  ventures 
in  correlation  and  cooperation : second,  it  was  to  point 
out  in  a very  practical  manner  the  more  immediate  steps 
that  individauls  and  churches  should  take  to  further 
the  purposes  of  Christian  unity:  third,  it  was  to  indi- 
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cate  the  possible  type  of  church  organization  and  ob- 
jectives that  would  prevail  if  Christian  unity  were  par- 
tially or  completely  realized.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee prepared  a report  which  became  the  basis  for 
much  of  the  conference  discussion. 

This  report  is  being  edited  and  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished as  “A  Message  to  the  Churches  of  Christ  Through- 
out the  World.”  In  addition  to  this  report  of  the 
“Findings  Committee,”  a complete  stenographic  report 
of  the  conference  addresses  and  discussions  is  being  ed- 
ited by  Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Centiiry,  and  is  to  be  published  in  book  form. 

There  were  few  men  or  women  under  forty  attend- 
ing the  conference.  This  might  be  construed  both  as  a 
weakness  and  a sign  of  strength.  Grey-haired  veter- 
ans, high  up  in  the  councils  of  their  churches — Episco- 
palians, Methodist^,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Disciples 
and  representatives  of  many  other  denominations — un- 
equivocally declared  themselves  as  “out  for  all  k*inds  of 
union  with  all  kinds  of  people,”  and  at  whatever  cost 
to  them  personally  or  to  their  denomination.  To  liav© 
five  hundred  representatives  of  the  “older  generation,” 
representing  most  of  the  major  denominations,  and  from 
twenty-five  states  and  Canada,  declare  themselves  for 
immediate  steps  toward  “the  recognition  of  all  Chris- 
tians as  equal  before  God”  and  in  favor  of  the  aboli- 
tion, or  reinterpretation  of  all  “man  made”  ordinances, 
canons,  creeds  that  stand  in  the  way  of  Christian  unity 
is  significant. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  seemed  to  be  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  organic  Christian  unity.  However,  no 
thoroughgoing  definition  was  made  of  what  organic 
union  would  mean  in  terms  of  practice.  One  prominent 
churchman  declared  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  “it 
must  be  organic  union  or  nothing.”  W~hile  the  immedi- 
ate steps  would  be  in  the  form  of  an  organic  merger  of 
like-minded  denominational  bodies  such  as  Disciples 
and  Baptists,  various  branches  of  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian churches,  and  others. 

There  were  some  members  of  the  conference  who  were 
convinced  that  the  problem  was  much  deeper  than  “the 
organic  union  of  decadent  Protestant  Churches.”  Organ- 
ic union,  they  concluded,  would  not  greatly  enhance  the 
Kingdom  unless  the  Protestant  Church  actually  under- 
stood the  present  age  of  science  and  formulated  its  ob- 
jectives and  programs  in  terms  of  crucial  contemporarv 
needs  and  issues.  This  would  necessitate  purposeful 
and  intelligent  cooperation  with  creative  individuals 
from  all  major  religious  groups — Catholic,  Jewish  and 
Protestant.  Even  more  important  than  inter-church 
cooperation  would  be  a new  alignment  with  community 
agencies  and  institutions — family,  schools,  libraries,  re- 
creational agencies — in  the  common  task  of  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  This  would  require  something  more 
radical  than  the  reinterpretation  of  church  canons  and 
theological  formulae.  It  would  demand  a readjust- 
ment of  the  fundamental  assumptions  on  which  the 
church  has  been  operating.  It  would  require  a reinter- 
pretation of  the  Christian  movement  in  light  of  the  find- 
ings of  modern  scholarship.  This  has  been  necessary 
in  times  past  and  is  equally  needed  today. 

Scarcely  any  refrence  was  made  to  the  necessity  for 
scientific  study  of  Christian  unity  or  the  utilization  of 
the  mass  of  sociological  and  psychological  data  now  a- 
vailable.  For  example,  such  a significant  study  of  the 
city  church  as  H.  Paul  Douglass  has  been  making,  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  was  not  mentioned.  Neither  were 
the  studies  made  by  A.  E.  Holt  and  S.  C.Kincheloe,  of 
the  protestant  churches  in  Chicago.  These  studies  re- 
vealed that  federation  or  organic  union  was  not  enough 


to  enable  churches  near  “the  Loop”  or  in  changing 
sections  of  the  city  to  weather  the  storm.  Churches  in 
areas  marked  by  rapid  change  and  population  stiifts 
have  been  virtually  abandoned  to  other  types  of  relig- 
ious organization  turned  into  settlements. 

Division  of  opinion  prevailed  regarding  the  tech- 
nique for  attaining  Christian  unity  in  the  churches  were 
sentiments,  traditions,  creeds  and  canonical  law  stand  in 
the  way.  One  group  would  disregard  church  preced- 
ents and  “follow  conscience”  if  it  split  the  church  and 
cost  them  their  positions.  They  thought  this  sort  of 
martyrdom  necessary.  Another  group  would  personally 
-accept  the  ideal  of  “Christian  unity”  but  would  not  go 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  carry  their  group  with 
them.  They  contended  that  attitudes  and  habits  so 
deeply  ingrained  in  individual  and  group  practices  yield 
very  slowly  and  that  good  pedagogy  demands  patience 
in  dealing  with  them.  If  the  denominations  means  any- 
thing in  terms  of  the  next  generation  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  segment  of  it.  Liberty  must  be  given 
to  the  “liberals”  as  well  as  the  “conservatives”  but  the 
“consciences”  of  both  must  be  recognized  in  the  church. 

Just  how  the  “consciences”  of  all  parties  could  be 
respected  and  yet  make  progress  was  not  made  clear. 
Yet  it  was  the  most  immediate  and  arresting  problem 
before  the  conference.  For  example,  what  should  a 
Disciple  minister  do  if  in  his  own  mind  he  was  convinc- 
ed that  he  should  accept  unimmersed  persons  into  his 
church  without  baptism,  yet  his  congregation  was  com- 
mitted to  an  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  which 
made  such  a procedure  impossible?  Should  he  demand 
that  the  congregation  accept  the  unimmersed  Methodist. 
Should  he  attempt  to  use  force  to  attain  his  goal?  Should 
he  express  his  own  convictions  and  wait  until  his  chruch 
could  follow  him?  Or  should  he  resign?  There  were 
several  ministers  in  attendance  at  the  conference  who 
had  frankly  stated  their  convictions  to  their  congrega- 
tios  and  had  been  forced  to  resign.  In  many  instances, 
not  only  with  the  Disciples  but  with  other  churches,  the 
signing  of  the  “Pact  of  Reconcilation,”  if  it  were  known 
to  the  congregation,  or  denominatioal  board,  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  them  the  loss  of  their  positions. 

Persons  who  view  the  present  situation  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years’  experi- 
ence in  the  struggle  against  bigotry  and  sectarianism 
miist  view  with  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  concilation,  cooperation  and  actu- 
al federation  among  the  churches.  While  the  critics 
of  the  Protestant  communions  can  still  find  enough  of 
the  older  spirit  to  make  us  feel  uncomfortable,  yet  an 
objective  view  of  the  total  situation  gives  ground  for 
optimism.  The  pioneers  in  the  early  movements  for 
Christian  Unity  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  older  slogans  and  issues  have  been  engulfed  by 
newer  and  more  crucial  problems. 

Our  changing  habits  and  standards  of  living  due, 
in  no  small  way,  to  the  radical  and  spectacular  changes 
in  modes  of  communication  and  transportation,  have 
forced  the  Protestant  churches  to  meet  novel  and  baffl- 
ing situations.  The  rise  and  development  of  such  a- 
gencies  as  the  “Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,” 
“The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,” 
“The  Community  Church  Workers,”  have  greatly  con- 
tributed toward  the  solution  of  many  of  the  more  flag- 
rant aspects  of  denominational  rivalry  and  bigotry.  The 
acceptance  of  responsibility  by  the  so-called  secular  a- 
gencies  such  as  the  public  schools,  playgrounds,  libaries, 
parent-teacher  associations,  for  the  development  of 
character  and  spiritual  ideals  in  children  and  adults,  is 
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compelling  the  church  to  rethink  its  theory  and  its  or- 
ganization. The  present  acute  issues  surounding  the 
question  of  the  secularization  of  religion  are  demanding 
a new  basis  for  religious  theory  and  practice.  These 
factors,  to  mention  only  a few,  have  put  the  question  of 
organic  union  in  a subordinate  position. 

Pacts  and  conferences  and  propaganda  for  Chris- 
tian unity  all  have  their  place.  Any  organization  that 
is  working  at  the  problem  should  be  condemned.  How- 
ever, the  complexity  of  the  present  siuation  demands 
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a greater  emphasis  upon  a consistent  program  of  educa- 
tion both  for  children  and  for  adults.  It  demands  a 
type  of  education  that  makes  large  use  of  experimenta- 
tion and  research.  The  protestant  church  must  have 
some  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  our  present  world 
and  the  problems  with  which  the  church  should  be  deal- 
ing. We  should  continue  to  have  conferences,  but  the 
discussion  should  be  based  on  actual  experiments  and 
results  of  reliable  research  rather  than  on  general  topics 
and  individual  theories. 


RURAL  RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATION 

By  D.  Andrew  Howey 


The  community  church  is  not  a quick  and  easy  ans- 
wer to  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  our  rural  church 
faces  today.  It  is  not  the  panacea  for  all  the  troubles 
of  our  country  church.  It  is  not  the  Utopia  of  a pas- 
tor’s fondest  dreams.  But  it  is  one  way  out  of  our  pres- 
ent situation.  • 

The  word  “community”  is  used  so  generally  and 
generously  by  sociologists,  politicians,  journalists,  and 
educators  that  a definition  may  be  in  order.  We  are 
thinking  primarily  of  a “rural”  communitv  in  this  pa- 
per and  will  use  the  tenn  as  used  in  our  census  bureau, 
all  towns  under  2500  are  included  with  open  country,  as 
rural.  “Community”  is  used  for  that  territory  or  dis- 
trict in  which  a group  of  people  and  their  interests  are 
situated  and  center  around  a common  point,  usually  a 
town,  with  its  shops,  stores,  banks  school,  and  churches. 
You  will  readily  see  that  edge  of  any  given  community 
irregular  and  changing. 

The  expression  “community  church”  is  used  to 
describe  that  group  of  Christian  people  in  any 
community,  that  merge  or  sever  there  former  denomina- 
tional connections,  for  the  better  maintenace  of  a or- 
ganization to  serve  Christ  and  the  community.  This 
term  will  hse  used  in  this  paper  as  it  is  generally  used, 
as  synonymous  with  “united  church.” 

There  are  three  types  of  community  churches;  de- 
nominational, federated,  and  independent.  There  may 
be  variations,  or  combinations  of  these,  but  these  are 
generally  accepted.  The  denominational  type  has  de- 
veloped in  those  communities  where  one  church  seemed 
to  be  the  strongest  and  perhaps  the  most  liberal,  and  the 
other  weaker  churches  have  combined  with  them  on  a 
community  service  basis  rather  than  creedal  basis.  This 
may  have  happened  through  local  initiative,  or  through 
agreement  of  the  denominations  concerned.  This  meth- 
od is  being  widely  used  in  Ohio  where  a strong  State 
federation  exists.  Certain  churches,  such  as  Congrega- 
tional, Liberal  Disciples  and  Baptists  would  more  easily 
develop  into  this  type. 

The  federated  type,  is  a continuation  of  the  old  or- 
der as  far  as  outside  relationships  are  concerned,  but  in 
all  local  matters,  as  worship,  religious  education,  social 
and  community  service,  etc.,  there  is  one  organization, 
with  one  pastor.  They  still  retain  their  separate  pro- 
perties, report  to  their  own  denominations,  keep  their 
own  church  rolls,  send  missionary  contributions  to  their 
own  boards.  This  is  perhaps  the  easiest  and  most  na- 
tural road  to  a community  church.  And  it  may  be  less 
embarrassing  for  churches  of  different  history  and  back- 
ground to  unite  on  this  basis  than  those  of  similar  polity 
and  theological  slant.  Some  churches  are  so  close  to 
one  another,  that  they  are  “distant.” 

The  independent  church  as  grown  out  of  local  situ- 
ations where  the  community  has  grown  tired  of  denom- 
inational pressure  and  wastefulness,  or  perhaps,  because 
of  inadequate  service  of  a resident  pastor,  and  inade- 


quate and  unattractive  buildings,  people  simply  get  to- 
gether to  make  one  church,  or  again  hoping  to  cut  down 
the  overhead  of  denominational  asse.ssments  and  dupli- 
cations of  church  plants,  it  has  been  an  economic  revolt. 
In  any  case  t hey  have  organized  a local  church  with 
their  own  constitution,  creed,  plan  of  government,  etc. 
This  is  the  type  of  church  I am  serving  at  Grandview. 
While  it  has  its  defects  it  has  proven  satisfactory  for 
the  large  majority  of  the  people. 

That  the  community  church  can  not  be  disregarded 
we  have  but  to  see  some  figures.  Its  growth  as  been 
phenomenal  and  there  are  many  churches  that  are  not 
on  the  lists.  The  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Re- 
search had  a survey  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Hooker  in 
all  the  states  except  the  South,  that  is,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
up  to  the  Ohio  river  and  all  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line.  It  was  a comprehensive  study  of  American  agri- 


cultural villages.  These  figures  apply  to  1924.  Re- 

member that  United  or  Community  church  was  a new 
term  at  the  end  of  the  war!  The  total  number  of  church- 
es found  in  town  and  country  areas  was 977 

These  were  divided  as  follows: 

Undenominational  137 

Federated  312 

Denominational  491 

Affiliated  37 

Total  977 


(In  her  classifying  the  affiliated  is  a fourth  type,  it 
is  denominational  but  in  a less  binding  relationship.  We 
have  included  it  in  the  denominational  type  in  this  pa- 
per.) 

Since  then  the  movement  has  growui  to  where  it  is 
now  approaching  2000  such  churches  of  all  types  in  the 
U.  S.  While  there  is  a central  office  in  Chicago,  an  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  and  an  official  organ,  “The  Commun- 
ity Churchman”  there  has  been  little  propaganda,  as 
such.  Help  has  been  given  where  asked  for  but  no  pres ' 
sure  has  been  placd  on  any  community  to  organize 
such  a church.  This  growth  has  been  natural  and  from 
the  communities,  as  such. 

The  present  denominations  are  not  meeting  the 
need  of  the  day  as  they  did  a generation  ago.  With  all 
the  Centenary,  New  Era,  Forward,  Interchurch  move- 
ments, campaigns,  and  missionary  efforts,  what  has  been 
the  net  increase  in  numbers,  and  in  spirituality?  What 
impression  has  the  principles  Christ  made  on  the  world 
in  the  past  decade?  I am  not  turning  my  back  on  my 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry!  I am  not  surrendering  my 
Presbyterian  belief  and  training;  but  I am  looking  the 
world  squarely  in  the  face.  I am  made  to  realize  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  will  not  be  ushered  in  by  our  pres- 
ent church  systems.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  throwing 
all  denominational  history,  tradition,  and  practice  on 
the  scrap-heap.  Yet  a more  excellent  way  may  be  open 
for  the  church  of  today  to  serve  rural  America.  Dr.  W. 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 


E.  Barton,  former  pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
Oak  Bark,  lil.,  and  former  moderator  of  that  denomina- 
tions says:  “It  is  enough  to  know  that  denominational- 
ism  is  no  longer  the  most  effective  way  for  the  doing  of 
Christian  work,  and  that  the  church  of  Christ  has  as 
much  authority  as  the  apostles  and  for  doing  things  in 
the  best  way  it  knows.” 

\Ve  may  be  so  loyal — ^a  much  over-worked  word — 
to  our  church  that  our  attitude  echoes  the  sentiment  of 
a former  home  mission  executive  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  when  he  said:  “The  gospel  is  not  preached  in 

its  purity,  in  its  purity  mind  you — in  any  community 
until  our  denomination  is  established  there.”  Or  again 
the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  United  Lutheran 
church  in  Indiana  when  he  said:  “No  community  is 

over-churched,  as  long  as  there  is  no  Lutheran  church 
there.  ” 

But  do  we  deny  salvation  to  all  who  are  not  Pres- 
byterian, or  at  least  who  are  not  Calvinists?  Because  the 
Episcopalians  hold  a different  theory  concerning  the 
ministry,  or  because  the  Baptists  used  more  water  than 
we  do,  or  because  our  Metdodist  friends  have  a different 
polity,  Jind  different  theological  complexion  do  they  go 
unsaved  while  all  the  hosts  of  Calvinists  proudly  march 
to  predestined  glory?  Eenominationai  loyalty  of  itself 
will  never  save  the  world,  or  solve  the  rur^  church 
problem  of  America. 

Vvnat  16  tne  present  situation  that  is  so  alarming? 
Are  there  too  many  churcdes  on  Mam  street?  Or  is  it 
just  tde  idle  talk  of  “expert”  statisticians  and  critical 
alarmists?  "Vve  are  over-cnurched  in  rural  America  yet 
we  are  not  churched.  In  a small  county  seat  town  of 
IkOU,  in  Indiana,  live  white  Protestant  churclies  strug- 
gled along,  trying  to  serve  Christ  and  their  community, 
xiid  tdey  meet  tiie  needs  of  that  community?  in  a can- 
vass of  the  town  by  the  ministerial  association,  it  was 
found  that  less  than  6UU  people  were  even  nominally 
connected  with  the  churches.  What  of  the  other  half 
of  the  people  in  town  and  the  surrounding  farm  people? 
And  wnat  of  the  educational,  social  and  community 
work  of  the  church?  There  were  five  resident  pastors 
and  hve  church  plants,  and  live  church  services  but  not 
very  much  of  the  Master's  service  to  the  community.  The 
Presoyterian  church  had  been  the  last  of  these  churches 
to  organize  and  build.  Presbytery  still  had  a mortgage 
on  tueir  buiiaing,  and  was  paying  ij>/UU.OO  of  mission 
money  every  year  to  keep  this  small  group  of  35  peo- 
ple to  true  Presbyterianism.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case. 

A survey  of  mission  aided  churches  in  villages  un- 
der lOUO,  by  C.  Luther  i'ry  for  the  Institute  of  Bocial 
and  Religious  Research  revealed  some  startling  and  con- 
demning lacts.  In  1925,  343  mission  aided  churches  of 
the  In  or  them  Baptist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Pres- 
byterian, U.  S.  A.  churches  were  studied.  Three-fffths 
Of  all  churches  studied  were  competitive  churches  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  located  in  communities  having  one 
or  more  white  Protestant  churches.  The  proportions 
of  tlie  entire  Home  Mission  budget  of  the  denominations 
going  to  these  competitive  churches  were:  Protestant 

Episcopal,  90%  ; Presbyterians,  70  % ; Baptists,  no  per- 
centage given.  The  proportions  of  churches  that  were 
strictly  rural  were:  Presbyterian  80%;  Baptists  70%; 
Episcopalians  60%.  Thus  National  Missions  gifts  are 
going  to  rural,  white  Protestant  competitive  churches, 
rather  than  to  foreign,  industrial,  Negro,  Mexican,  or  In- 
dian chruches.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Many  other  instances  and  figures  of  overchruched 
America  might  be  given  but  all  most  of  us  need  do  is 
look  at  our  home  situation  to  know  that  rural  communi- 
ties are  over-churched,  but  still  not  churched. 


Shall  we  look  back  to  brifely  consider  what  has 
brought  this  situation  upon  us.  First,  our  American  life 
is  changing  from  a simple,  producing,  pioneering,  rural 
social  order  to  a complex,  manufacturing  and  distribut- 
ing, urban  type  of  civilization.  Churches  were  needed 
at  short  distances,  three  to  five  miles,  because  of  poor 
means  of  travel  and  roads.  People  responded  willingly 
and  generously,  for  the  church  w'as  the  center  of  the  life 
of  those  smaller  communities.  Now  the  automobile  and 
good  roads  make  it  as  easy  to  go  30  or  50  miles  to  church 
as  our  grandfathers  went  3 to  5 miles.  Now  there  are 
many  worth  while,  and  many  not  so  commendable  at- 
tractions that  keep  the  church  from  being  the  center  of 
Community  life.  The  circuit  riding  parson  did  the  trav- 
eling and  saw_  the  country,  in  those  days,  now  his 
grandson’s  parishoners  are  seeing  the  country  while  the 
empty  pews  are  being  converted  and  church  buildings 
abandoned.  As  well  try  to  revive  the  horse  and  buggy 
as  to  revive  that  little  cross-road  church.  There  are 
sentiments  connected  with  horses  for  those  of  us  who  love 
horses,  but  I see  very  few  horses  tied  outside  this  church. 
There  may  be  memories,  sacred  memories,  tied  up  to 
that  small,  unattractive  church,  but  a new  day  is  here. 

Second,  our  rural  population  is  decreasing.  If  I 
would  give  figures  tonight  they  would  not  be  true  to- 
morrow. In  the  six  years  following  1920,  3,000,000 

farmens  left  the  farm  and  moved  into  the  cities.  Less 
than  half  of  our  population  is  now  rural.  While  the 
number  of  people  supporting  the  rural  church  has  been 
decreasing,  we  have  continued  with  -the  same  number  of 
churches,  and  perhaps  with  increased  program  from  de- 
nominations. Where  are  we  headed  for?  We  will  soon 
be  there  yes  or  no. 

Third,  the  farmer’s  economic  situation  is  critical 
And  this  is  reflected  in  the  support  of  the  rural  church. 
As  a result  of  land  and  price  boom  of  war-times  and  the 
natural  slump,  mortgages  have  been  foreclosed,  banks 
are  failing,  and  the  farmer  his  his  back  to  the  wall.  He 
could  slip  out  of  such  situations  and  move  West  a gener- 
ation ago ; now  that  is  scarcely  possible.  Instead  of  mov- 
ing west  and  opening  up  new  land  for  cultivation,  he 
moves  to  town  and  becomes  a consumer.  He  who  was 
once  the  generous  dependable  support  is  now  the  unfor- 
tunate, desperate  critic  of  church  and  government  The 
Federal  Farm  Board  may  do  great  things,  but  the  rural 
church  wiU  need  to  help  the  farmer  to  find  himself  and 
not  to  exploit  his  giving  capacity. 

Fourth,  the  denominational  program  has  been  fre- 
quently “forced”  on  the  farmer,  even  though  not  suit- 
ed for  his  church.  He  has  gotten  tired  of  being  push- 
ed, pushed,  pushed  to  meet  budgets  and  quotas  to 
maintain  churches  and  missionaries  in  competition  with 
other  churches.  Our  average  schedule  and  program  is 
planned  by  secretaries  and  bishops  far  removed  from  the 
actual  rural  church.  Yet  in  all  protestant  churches 
70%  are  rural.  The  community  and  church  must  fit 
into  the  scheme,  rather  than  the  scheme  and  plans  suit- 
ed to  the  community  and  its  needs.  Is  the  local  church 
the  servant  of  the  Master  and  the  community  or  the 
tool  of  the  denomination?  The  farmer  thinks  it  is  the 
former. 


“Unfortunately,  art  is  uncertain;  it  wilts  away  on 
fertile  ground  and  blossoms  unexpectedly  among  the 
rocks;  only  the  mediocre  in  literature  is  thoroughly  de- 
pendable.”— Malcolm  Cowley  in  The  New  Republic. 

“A  large  number  of  young  people  who  depart  from 
their  earlier  faith  during  college  years  do  not  suffer  so 
much  from  intellectual  problems  as  from  moral  defects.” 
— William  R,  Moody  in  Record  of  Christian  Work. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 


Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  -St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Eidgo,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  HEADINGS 

Having  huished  the  reading  of  Isaiah,  we  turn  now  to  the  book 
of  beginnings.  Genesis.  We  believe  that  it  wll  be  a real  fascina- 
tion to  read  again  the  Bible  account  of  creation,  to  follow  the 
patriarchs  in  their  movements.  W'e  shall  discover  that  the  motives 
of  men  in  those  early  days  were  much  the  same  as  today.  Great- 
ness with  them  has  the  same  marks  as  greatness  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Weaknesses  of  those  times  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
of  today. 

Having  crossed  the  threshold  of  a New  Year,  it  is  a great 
thing  for  us  to  continue  the  practice  of  reading  a part  of  the 
Bible  each  day.  It  will  bo  “a  lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a light 
unto  our  pathway.” 

Week  of  January  19:  January  19,  Genesis  1:1-13;  January 

20,  Genesis  1:14-23;  January  21,  Genesis  1:24-31;  January  22, 
Genesis  2:1-17;  January  23,  Genesis  2:18-25;  January  24,  Genesis 
3:1-8;  January  25,  Genesis  3:9-24. 

Week  of  January  26:  January  26,  Genesis  4:1-8;  January 

27,  Genesis  4:9-15;  January  28,  Genesis  4:16-26;  January  29, 
Genesis  5:1-32;  January  30,  Genesis  6:1-8;  January  31,  Genesis 
6:8-22;  February  1,  Genesis  7:1-12. 

Week  of  i'ebruary  2:  February  2,  Genesis  7:13-24;  February 

3,  Genesis  8:1-12;  February  4,  Genesis  8:13-22;  February  5,  Gene- 
sis 9:1-7;  February  6,  Genesis  9:8-17;  February  7,  Genesis  9:18-29; 
February  8,  Genesis  10:1-32. 

Week  of  February  9:  February  9,  Genesis  11:1-32;  February 

10,  Genesis  12:1-9;  February  11,  Genesis  12:10-20;  February  12, 
Genesis  13:1-18;  February  13,  Genesis  14:1-12;  February  14,  Gene- 
sis 14:13-24;  February  15,  Genesis  15:1-21. 

***** 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

January  19— ‘‘Jesus  Begins  His  Ministry” — Matthew  4:12-25. 

The  days  of  preparation  were  ended.  The  time  had  come  for 
Jesus  to  begin  his  public  ministry.  He  spent  a period  of  about 
eight  months  in  Judea  in  what  is  called  the  Judean  ministry  the 
record  of  which  is  found  in  John  1:19  to  4:45.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  Judean  ministry  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

Our  lesson  today  starts  with  his  ministry  in  Galilee.  His 
beginning  is  very  interesting  indeed.  He  well  knew  that  to  con- 
tinue His  work,  after  His  part  on  earth  was  finished,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Him  to  train  others.  He,  therefore,  called  to  Him  men 
to  be  his  disciples,  helpers,  learners.  Among  these  were  Peter  and 
Andrew,  Jr*mes  and  John,  all  fishermen,  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Gallee.  They  were  to  be  among  the  leaders  in  the  new 
religious  movement  that  he  came  to  inaugurate.  There  is  a great 
call  for  religious  leadership  in  our  day,  too. 

Jesus  entered  upon  His  ministry  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  To  Him  the  keynote  of  His  message  was  ‘‘re- 
pentance”. ‘‘The  work  of  grace  in  a man’s  heart  starts  with  a 
sense  of  unworthiness,  a consciousness  of  sin,  its  guilt  and  power 
and  doom,  and  sorrow  for  it,  together  with  the  desire  to  turn 
from  it.”  Only  by  the  pathway  of  repentance  can  the  evils  of 
our  day  be  corrected,  both  in  individuals  and  institutions. 

Notice  that  Jesus  carried  on  His  ministry  where  the  crowded 
ways  of  life  cross.  He  went  where  the  people  were.  ‘‘And  His 
fame  went  throughout  all  Syria.’’  The  spreading  of  Jesus’  fame 
today  must  be  done  by  those  who  know  Him. 

• • • • * 

January  26 — ‘‘Standards  of  the  Kingdom” — Matthew  5:1-48. 

In  proclaiming  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  Jesus  set  forth  its  standards.  There  were  ideals 
to  strive  for.  To  beccome  a Christian  according  to  Christ,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  Christ’s  principles.  To  study  the  ideals  of 
life  that  Jesus  holds  before  us  is  well  worth  our  while.  For  no 
one  can  do  right  unless  he  first  knows  the  right. 

The  Beatitudes  are  filled  with  startling  truths.  The  inherent 
meaning  of  ‘‘Blessed”  is  ‘‘the  joy  of  the  Lord,  those  abiding 
feelings  that  are  produced  when  one  lives  in  fellowship  with 
Him.”  It  describes  a religion  that  centers  in  the  inner  life. 

Those  who  would  enter  the  Kingdom  must  be  humble,  meek, 
desirous  of  righteousness,  merciful,  pure  in  heart,  peace-makers. 

It  was  the  method  of  Jesus,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil;  not 
to  tear  down,  but  to  build  up.  Building  on  the  old  foundations  of 
revealed  religion.  He  aimed  to  create  a higher  type  of  religion 
with  the  emphasis  upon  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter.  He  was 
a greater  authority  than  scribe  or  Pharisee. 

The  followers  of  Jesus  were  to  influence  the  world.  They  were 
to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  they  were  to  be  the  light  of  the  world. 
This  is  our  mission  today,  to  let  our  light  shine,  to  glorify  the 
Father  in  Heaven. 

***** 

February  2— ‘‘Putting  God’s  Kingdom  First”— Matthew  6:1-34. 

Much  that  is  wrong  in  this  world  comes  from  a failure  to  put 
first  things  first.  Many  blessings  that  God  is  more  than  willing 


to  bestow  upon  us  Ho  cannot  because  we  have  failed  to  do  our 
part.  The  Bermon  on  the  Mount  centers  around  the  thought  that, 
if  we  are  to  be  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  or  Heaven,  it  is  necessary 
‘so  to  adjust  our  lives  that  wo  snail  pray  to  Uod  sincerely  and 
put  Him  and  His  Kingdom  foremost  among  all  our  interests.” 

Eeality  in  prayer  is  one  of  the  leading  requirements  of  fel- 
lowship with  God.  Jesus,  therefore,  felt  it  necessary  to  teach  His 
disciples  how  to  pray  and  He  taught  them  that  matchless  prayer 
whicu  we  have  come  to  know  as  ‘‘The  Lord’s  Prayer”. 

Knowing  that  the  heart  of  people  is  where  their  treasures 
are,  Jesus  told  His  followers  to  make  sure  to  lay  up  treasures  in 
Heaven,  in  the  great  abiding  unseen  world  where  they  would 
endure.  ‘ ‘ These  are  those  graces  and  good  deeds  and  pure 
thoughts  and  wise  ways  with  which  God  is  well  pleased.  ’ ’ 

are  to  learn  to  trust  God  for  the  necessary  things  of 
life,  both  spiritual  and  material,  believing  that  Ho  will  take  care 
of  every  need,  for  us. 

• * • « * 

February  9 — ‘‘Warning  and  Promises” — Matthew  7:1-29. 

By  which  do  you  live — By  the  Kule  of  Gold  or  by  the  Golden 
Buie?  Which  is  your  aim — To  get  everything  out  of  life  for  your- 
self or  to  put  everything  into  IHo  for  others  f We  have  our  choice 
to  make.  Bead  verse  12.  This  is  a lesson  of  choices. 

Which  of  two  ways  will  you  follow — The  broad  way  or  the 
narrow  way?  The  broad  way  leads  to  destruction,  any  one  can 
walk  on  it,  for  it  makes  few  or  no  requirements.  The  narrow  way 
leads  to  life  and  those  who  walk  thereon  must  repent  of  tneir  sins, 
be  renewed  in  life,  and  follow  the  leadership  of  Jesus.  Which 
way  do  you  choose  I 

We  have  our  choice  of  two  trees;  the  one  bears  evil  fruit, 
-the  other  bears  good  fruit.  So  Jesus  described  the  religious  teach- 
ers of  His  day.  There  were  false  teacuers  and  true  teachers.  In 
our  day  it  is  ncessary,  too,  that  we  beware  of  the  teachers  whom 
we  would  follow.  ‘‘Take  heed  whom  ye  hear.” 

And  last  of  all  we  have  our  choice  of  two  foundations,  built 
by  two  builders.  The  one  built  his  foundation  on  the  sand.  Tne 
other  built  his  foundation  on  the  soiid  rock.  The  story  is  very 
clear  in  our  lesson  verses.  Bead  it  again.  We,  too,  are  building 
the  structure  of  life.  On  what  founaation  are  we  building?  in 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  ‘‘Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ’’,  Are  you  building 
your  life  on  Christ? 

***** 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

January  5 — ‘‘Why  Pray  for  Others?” — Acts  2:39,  James  1:5-7. 
January  12 — ‘‘How  Can  Nations  Practice  the  Golden  Buie?” — 
Matthew  7:12;  20:20-28. 

January  19 — ‘‘What  is  Our  Church  Planning  This  Year?” — 
Acts  2:41-47:  13:1-3. 

January  26 — ‘‘A  Missionary  Lesson” — Acts  14:21-28. 

February  2 — ‘‘How  Many  i'oung  People  Crusade  with  Christ?” 
— Bomans  12:1-9. 

February  9— ‘‘Ways  of  Studying  the  Bible”— II  Timothy  3:14-17; 
2:15. 


MISSIONARY  NOTES 
By  W.  L,  Meikle 

The  paper  which  represents  the  Soviet  government  of  Rus- 
sia, ‘‘Izvestia,  ” has  opened  a subscription  list  to  build  an  air- 
ship, which  they  plan  to  christen  ‘ ‘ Anti-‘Christ.  ” 

Before  the  revolution  there  were  not  over  one  million  Sec- 
tarians or  what  we  would  call  Evangelical  Protestants  in  Rus- 
sia and  now  there  are  about  six  million.  Their  enemies  say  of 
them,  ‘‘they  take  their  religion  seriously,  do  not  smoke,  and  are 

distinguished  by  a strict  morality.” 

• ••••• 

The  Soviet  government  has  abolished  Christmas  in  Russia,  but 
that  has  not  prevented  the  people  from  observing  it.  it  is  a 
criminal  offense  to  cut,  transport  or  sell  Christmas  trees.  The 
department  of  Fine  Arts  feverishly  mobilized  artists,  writers  and 
actors  for  a Christas  week  drive  against  religion,  which  was  to 
feature  anti-religious  films,  atheistic  carnivals  and  anti-religious 
lectures. 

****** 

One  cigarette  company  is  said  to  be  spending  over  12  mil- 
lion dollars  annually  in  advertising  with  the  object  of  making 
every  person  in  this  country  a user  of  their  product.  The  U.  S. 
and  Canada  are  said  to  be  giving  about  35  millions  annually  to 
make  the  world  Christian. 

***** 

The  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  every 
need  and  condition  of  mankind — G.  W.  Truett. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 


What  is  the  church  in  the  world  for  if  not  to  carry  out  the 
commission  of  its  Master?  When  the  church  does  this  it  will  be 
a growing,  conquering  power  among  men.  When  it  ceases  to  do 
this  it  will  have  no  excuse  for  an  existence  and  will  dis-integrate 
and  perish.  The  church  must  win  the  world  or  the  world  will 
swallow  the  church.  It  may  retain  its  forms  and  name,  but  its 
glory  will  depart  and  its  light  go  out  in  darkness. 

«»*••• 

Number  of  professing  Christians  in  our  own  and  mission 
countries  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  of  each  country: 

United  States  T Protestantor  Catholic  to  less  than  3 


Philippines  1 Protestant  Christian  to  every  100 

Korea  1 Protestant  Christian  to  every  175 

India  1 Protestant  Christian  to  every  198 

Japan  1 Protestant  'Christian  to  every  50 

North  Africa  1 Protestant  Christian  to  every  601 

China  1 Protestant  Christian  to  every  1000 


These  figures  should  serve  to  show  us  that  the  church  has  a 
world  task  and  also  that  the  showing  is  not  one  to  boast  of  but 
rather  to  be  ashamed  of.  “ The  way  of  service  is  sometimes  the 
way  of  sorrow  and  always  the  way  of  sacrifice.”  But,  “it  is 
the  way  the  Master  went,  should  not  the  servant  tread  fit  still?” 
• ••••• 

I can  see  Him  dying,  loving  unto  death  on  Calvary;  His  dear 
hands  still  pleading,  praying,  worn  and  torn  for  you  and  me! 
“Brothers,  wiU  ye  scorn  and  leave  me?  Wist  ye  not  the  Father’s 
plan? 

He  must  wear  a crown  of  sorrow  who  would  be  a Son  of  Man.” 

(A.  E.  Cross  in  Associated  Men). 

««»«•* 

Every  step  in  the  progress  of  missions  is  directly  traceable 
to  prayer. — (A.  T.  Pierson). 

* • • • • 

It  is  reported  that  Jews  may  now  enter  Spain  without  any 
legal  embarrassment,  the  first  time  this  has  been  true  since  the 
days  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella. 

• • • • • 

A Bible  has  been  placed  in  every  schoolroom  and  in  every 
library  in  Mexico  by  the  National  Board  of  Education.  Japan 
has  also  placed  the  Bible  in  all  its  schoolrooms. 

• ••••• 

Suggestions,  kindly  criticism  and  items  of  missionary  inter- 
est gratefully  received  by,  W.  L.  Meikle,  938  Cromwell  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


THE  SECEETARY’S  JOTTINGS 

J.  Robert  Hargreaves. 

Si.ece  my  last  letter  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  has  held  its  annual  executive  committee  meeting.  The  ses- 
sions this  year  were  held  in  the  St.  James  Methodist  church,  of 
Chicago.  Among  the  new  interests  receiving  attention  was  the  rc 
port  from  our  ofliec.  We  presented  the  findings  from  some  recent 
studies  in  rural  church  conditions  and  a suggested  plan  for  a uni- 
form approach  tc.  adjustments,  which  was  based  thereon.  A resolu- 
tion was  presented  to  the  Council,  asking  that  recommendation  be 
made  to  the  denominations  of  its  constituency  that  they  adopt 
and  support  a uniform  effort  in  village  church  reorganization,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  plan  we  presented.  It 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  minority  groups,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a single  church  consciousness,  and  for  a sacred  re- 
gard— rather  than  endurance  regard — for  those  ceremonies  and 
customs  through  which  the  different  groups  and  individuals  have 
been  wont  to  express  themselves.  The  resolution  seemed  to  be 
received  with  rather  pronounced  favor  and  was  referred  to  the 
Administration  Committee  with  power  to  act.  The  attainment  of 
a recognized  uniform  approach  to  village  church  adjustment  would 
measure  a pronounced  advance  step  in  the  community  church 
movement. 

On  December  9,  we  held  a meeting  at  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin, 
which,  we  hope,  may  have  made  a little  interesting  history.  A 
part  of  the  Wisconsin  Home  Mission  Council,  and  others,  had  met 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  interdenominational  approach  to 
some  of  the  religious  problems  of  that  north  section.  After  a 
long  discussion  which  seemed  rather  irrelevant  to  the  question 
in  hand — you  know  the  road  to  any  new  expression  in  religious 
organization  is  bound  to  be  very  circuitous — and  when  it  began  to 
look  as  though  our  coming  together  was  to  be  without  much  profit, 
a bright  moment  dawned.  In  the  light  of  that  rift  in  our  rather 
hazy  proceedings  a definite  objective  appeared.  We  viewed  the 
needs  of  the  foreigners  and  the  few  avenues  to  their  relief.  We 
saw  a task  which  called  for  united  effort,  and  evolved  a plan  by 
which  we  hope  to  meet  it,  and,  at  the  same  time  make  one  of  the 
early  demonstrations  of  definite  interdenominational  work  in 
rural  home  missions.  A commission  was  app^^ited,  with  Presi- 
dent Brownell,  of  Northland  College,  as  its  chairman,  to  work  out 
a plan  for  this  united  effort  in  the  foreign  speaking  districts,  on 


a budget  which  we  expect  to  bring  up  to  $10,000  a year,  for  five 
years.  The  attainment  of  this  definite  purpose  was  marked  by 
a sane  enthusiasm,  based  on  carefully  weighed  possibilities.  When 
the  worked  out  plan  is  set  before  us,  and  the  cooperating  denom- 
inations in  Wisconsin  have  reached  the  measure  of  their  present 
possibility.  Dr.  King,  of  the  National  Home  Missions  Council, 
and  your  secretary  have  promised  to  lend  a little  assistance.  Dr. 
King  will  approach  some  of  the  national  societies  for  a little 
expression  of  practical  good  will,  and  I will  appeal  to  our  com- 
munity churches  for  this  interest  which  is  in  harmony  with  our 
dreams  for  missionary  effort.  We  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the 
outcome.  Possibly  Dr.  Brownell  will  take  part  of  our  next  month’s 
space  and  tell  of  the  evolving  arrangements. 

Following  the  Wisconsin  gathering  came  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Minnesota  State  Council  of  Churches.  The  main  topic 
for  consideration  pertained  to  the  needed  adjustments  in  the  ru- 
ral church  situation.  Special  invitations  had  been  sent  out  and 
the  assembly  was  the  largest  the  council  had  ever  had.  We  pre- 
sented the  same  report,  and  suggestions  that  were  given  at  the 
Federal  Council  the  week  before,  asking  for  a generally  uniform 
and  supported  approach  to  the  village  problem.  The  discussion  was 
long  and  quite  spirited.  The  plan  was  taken  up  section  by  section 
and  given  quite  thorough  sifting.  The  vote  on  its  adoption,  as  a 
working  basis  seemed  to  be  about  85%  favorable.  Some  of  the  sup- 
port was  very  pronouncecd.  The  superindendent  in  the  Presby- 
terian Synod,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Council,  knowing  that  he 
could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting,  had  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  over  the  recommendations  in  his  office.  He  wrote  a 
very  kindly  and  forceful  letter  on  the  immediate  need  for  some 
constructive  action,  announcing  that  the  plan  which  we  were  plac- 
ing before  them  would  have  his  hearty  cooperation.  Whatever 
may  be  the  final  outcome,  the  present  impression  seems  to  be  that 
this  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Council  was  the  most  encouraging 
that  had  been  experienced  thus  far.  The  leaders  feel  that  a for- 
ward step  is  possible  and  imminent. 

Before  returning  to  the  office  from  the  meeting  of  the  Minneso- 
ta Council  there  was  another  contact  in  fliat  state  which  furnished 
an  entirely  new  experience.  It  was  in  a little  town  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  and  the  invitation  to  visit  the  place  had 
come  from  representatives  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  group  and 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  (Dunkard).  At  first  glance  these  ap- 
pear as  very  unlikely  groups  to  merge  into  one  congregation, 
judging,  as  we  so  often  do,  by  a few  external  points.  On  close  ex- 
amination there  are  few  sects  which  can  offer  more  complimentary 
possibilities — if  they  can  only  think  so.  The  Dunkard  point  of 
emphasis  constitutes  possibly  the  mo^f  pronounced  challenge  any 
denomination  ever  accepted.  They  would  show  forth  the  idea  of 
service  and  the  equality  of  men  before  God.  By  one  of  their 
ceremonies  they  would  illumine  the  text  “I  am  among  you  as  one 
that  serveth”.  The  Church  of  the  Brethren  are  an  unassuming 
but  devout  people.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  are  just  as  devout 
but  their  great  concern  is  that  w'e  should  attain  a definite  and 
soul-controlling  conception  of  God,  with,  of  course,  a little  bias 
to  their  idea.  They  emphasize  the  value  of  religious  education 
in  the  adolescent  period  and  try  to  make  provision  for  it.  Now 
notice  the  combination,  on  the  one  hand  humility  and  service,  on 
the  other  the  value  of  some  definite  thought  of  God  and  his  law 
and  the  sacred  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  religious  guidance 
of  the  youth.  The  Lutheran  leans  a little  to  doctrine  and  defini- 
tion; the  Dunkard  emphasises  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
combination,  these  elements  which,  when  taken  alone,  give  the  im- 
pression of  extremes,  will  control  each  other.  Let  us  hope  that 
these  brethren  will  attempt  this  venture  of  faith,  and,  as  a united 
body,  learn  the  inspiration  which  can  come  from  their  compliment- 
ary values.  The  observance  of  their  respective  ceremonies,  at  the 
appointed  seasons,  can  easily  be  arranged,  and  in  adapting  to 
each  others  customs,  they  will  get  new  suggestions  and  a broad- 
ened vision.  We  will  wish  them  god-speed  in  their  preliminary 
moves — with  the  hope  that  they  will  not  be  too  many  committee 
meetings. 

Our  next  contact  was  east  of  Chicago  and  has  a sad  side  to  it. 
We  mention  it  to  indicate  an  all  too  common  hindrance  to  village 
church  betterment  and  one,  which  we  hope,  a uniformly  recognized 
approach  may  largely  overcome.  Two  churches  in  a village,  after 
long  and  careful  planning  were  anticipating  the  launching  of 
their  hope  for  union  of  forces  on  Christmas  Sunday.  Just  when 
the  road  to  the  longed  for  success  seemed  finally  open  an  outside 
influence  threw  a wrench  into  the  machinery.  If  those  who,  from 
a distance,  and  a one-side  view,  would  control  or  guide  other 
people ’s  re,ligious  processes,  could  have  seen  the  pain  and  dis- 
appointment incident  to  this  unfortunate  act  more  care  would  be 
taken.  After  considerable  conference  and  rearrangement  we  were 
able  to  carry  out  part  of  the  plan,  and  we  now  have  reasonable 
assurance  of  a satisfactory  culmination,  but  a good  deal  of  the 
joy  was  taken  out  of  the  event  and  for  no  real  gain  to  anything 
involved.  Old  associations  and  relations  do  involve  certain  claims, 
but  eventually  we  must  learn  that  the  church  was  made  for  the 
village  and  not  the  village  for  the  church. 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AT  NINE  YEAES  OF  AGE 

The  League  of  Nations  is  an  association  of  54  States,  formed 
in  1919-1920  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  welfare,  the  main- 
tenance of  international  law  and  justice  and  the  prevention  of 
wars.  Erazil  withdrew  in  1928,  because  she  could  not  obtain  a 
permanent  Council  seat. 

By  annual  contributions  of  its  members,  assessed  on  a unit 
system  of  ability  to  pay  the  League  of  Nations  is  supported.  The 
19'29  budget  is  $5,2ll4,8ill — the  average  cost  of  two  hours  of  war 
to  the  United  States  in  1918. 

It  now  comprises  the  whole  organizezd  world  except  the  fol- 
lowing States:  Afghanistan,  Brazin,  Costa  Kica,  the  States  of 
Arabia,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Iceland,  Mexico,  Bussia,  Turkey,  Tibet  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  has  handled  nine  controversies  in  which  war  was  threat- 
ened or  actually  begun,  viz:  over  the  Aaland  Islands  (Sweden  vs. 
Finland),  the  Cilua  district  (Poland  vs.  Lithunia),  Upper  Silesia 
(Poland  vs.  Germany),  Albanian  boundaries  (Albania  vs.  Yugo- 
slavia), Bulgarian  refugees  (Kumania,  Yugo-Slavia  and  Greece 
vs.  Bulgaria;,  murder  of  Italian  officers  followed  by  invasion  of 
Ionian  islands  (Italy  vs.  Greece),  border  light  and  invasion  of 
Bulgarian  territory  (Greece  vs.  Bulgaria),  the  Mosul  question 
(Turkey  vs.  Iraq  and  England),  and  a second  outbreak  of  trouble 
in  the  district  of  Vilna  (Poland  vs.  Lithuania).  An  agreement 
to  end  the  state  of  war  between  the  two  countries  was  signed  at 
the  Council  meeting  in  December,  1927.  In  the  Italian-Greelt  case 
the  League  suggested  the  terms  of  final  settlement  and  rapidly 
and  successfully  mobilized  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  against 
the  warlike  methods  of  the  Italian  Government.  In  the  conflict 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  in  December,  1928,  the  League 
Council  called  the  attention  of  both  governments  to  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Covenant. 

By  the  agency  of  Dr.  Nansen  it  has  brought  help  to  many  of 
the  million  and  a half  of  Eussian  refugee  exiles  in  Western  Europe, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  and  to  Greeks  and  Armen- 
ians in  Asia  Minor,  Its  Eefugee  Settlement  Commission  is  help- 
ing to  find  homes  for  820,000  refugees  in  Greece,  25,000  in  Eussian 
Armenia  and  120,000  in  Bulgaria.  427,386  war  prisoners  from  26 
different  nationalities  have  returned  to  their  homes. 

It  has,  through  its  Public  Health  Organization,  maintained 
a heroic  warfare  against  epidemic  diseases  in  Eastern  Europe 
(e.g.  Poland)  and  in  other  danger  zones  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
African  worlds.  This  campaign  for  health  has  already  extended 
to  China  and  the  Eastern  indies,  and  includes  studies  of  such 
evils  as  cancer  and  malaria,  standardization  of  serums  and  toxins, 
periodic  interchanges  among  officers  of  public  health  services  in 
many  countries,  and  an  Epidemiological  Service  of  regular  week- 
ly statements  from  137  ports. 

It  is  trying  to  control  and  regulate  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  noxious  drugs,  to  stamp  out  the  traffic  in  women  and 
children  and  to  devise  means  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  wherever  now  existent. 

It  has,  in  the  International  Labor  Organization,  a central 
agency  for  studying  and  improving  conditions  of  labor  and  re- 
lations between  employers  and  wage  earners.  The  I.  L.  O.  is  an 
autonomous  body,  although  its  membership  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  League.  Twenty-seven  conventions  framed  and  adopted 
by  the  organization  as  bases  for  new  legislation  have  received 
a total  of  327  ratifications  from  various  States.  An  Advisory 
Committee  is  conducting  international  inquiries  concerning  Child 
Welfare. 

It  has  charted  the  roads  of  financial,  economic,  and  trade  re- 
construction, by  the  work  of  two  great  Commissions  and  a series 
of  international  conferences;  in  particular,  it  has  saved  both 
Austria  and  Hungary  from  economic  collapse  (1923-1926).  It  has 
enabled  Greece,  Bulgaria,  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  and  Esthonia  to 
obtain  international  loans  for  refugee  settlement  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  grappling  seriously  and  sanely  with  the  problem  of  re- 
duction of  armaments  and  mutual  guarantees  of  protection.  In 
May,  1925,  it  held  a conference  of  45  States,  including  the  United 
States,  which  approved  an  agreement  for  control  of  international 
arms  traffic,  and  for  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
warfare.  It  began  in  the  Spring  of  1926  preliminary  conferences 
on  problems  of  disarmament.  These  conferences  continue  and 
the  United  States  Government  is  taking  part.  The  “Protocol  for 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,”  approved  by  the 
representatives  of  47  States  in  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  League, 
a plan  for  linking  together  compulsory  arbitration,  disarmament 
and  security  against  aggression,  proved  helpful  in  paving  the  way 
for  the  Locarno  Pact  under  which  the  position  of  the  League  as  a 
Peacemaker  is  materially  strengthened.  The  Ninth  Assembly,  in 
1928,  adopted  a General  Act  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  as  well  as  several  model  conventions  for  solu- 
tion of  disputes  by  conciliation  and  arbitration.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  on  April  15,  1929. 


It  sponsored,  in  May,  1927,  a World  Economic  Conference, 
attended  by  delegations  of  experts  from  fifty  nations,  including 
the  United  States  and  Eussia,  which  debated  the  causes  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  economic,  industrial  and  agricultural  fields  and 
made  a series  of  recommendations  by  which  these  disturbances  may 
be  prevented  from  becoming  sources  of  international  discord.  A 
Consulative  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  facilitate  applica- 
tion of  these  recommendations.  In  1928,  a convention  for  Aboli- 
tion of  Export  and  Import  Prohibitions  and  Eestrictions  was 
adopted. 

It  has  created  at  The  Hague  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national justice  which,  during  its  first  six  years,  has  given  sixteen 
advisory  opinions  and  thirteen  judicial  decisions. 

It  authorized,  in  1924,  a Commission  of  Jurists  to  study  the 
progressive  codification  of  international  law.  This  Commission 
has  recommended  as  subjects  for  codification,  nationality,  terri- 
torial waters,  and  responsibility  of  states  for  damage  done  in 
their  territory  to  the  person  or  property  of  foreigners.  An  inter- 
national conference  is  to  be  held  in  1929  or  1930. 

It  is  the  ultimate  authority  for  the  government,  until  1935, 
of  the  Saar  Valley  with  650,000  inhabitants,  and  behind  the  local 
government  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  with  200,000  inhabitants. 

It  has  devised  a Commission  to  promote  the  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  international  intellectual  unities  and  of  a universal 
conscience.  It  has  placed  this  Commission  in  control  of  an  Insti- 
tute of  International  Intellectual  Cooperation  at  Paris  (endowed 
by  France  with  a home  and  a million  francs  a year)  and  of  an  In- 
stitute for  the  Unification  of  Private  International  Law  at  Home 
(endowed  by  Italy  with  a home  and  a million  lire  a year).  This 
Commission  has  been  instrumental  in  creating  an  International 
Motion  Picture  Bureau. 

It  has  created  in  its  Mandates  Commission  an  authority  which 
each  year  publicly  reviews  what  has  been  done  in  areas  that  were 
taken  from  Germany  and  Turkey  and  entrusted  to  various  Pow- 
ers. 

It  has  established  the  machinery  whereby  the  complaints  of 
racial,  religious,  and  linguistic  minorities  in  fourteen  nations  be- 
come known  to  the  world,  and  receive  friendly  consideration. 

It  has  established  the  rule  of  publicity  for  international 
agreements  by  registering  more  than  1,765  treaties  and  conven- 
tions. The  United  States  now  sends  its  treaties  for  publication  in 
the  Series. 

It  publishes  monthly  bulletins,  official  journals,  and  reports 
of  all  commissions,  which  may  be  obtained  from  “League  of  Na- 
tions, Geneva,  Switzerland,”  or  from  “World  Peace  Foundation, 
40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.” 

It  has  in  the  Secretariat  and  in  the  Labor  Office  two  per- 
manent staffs  of  experts  devoted  to  the  organized  administration 
of  international  affairs. 

It  has  in  its  Council  a permanent  consultative  committee, 
which  can  be  summoned  on  brief  notice  and  which  may  consider 
anything  that  threatens  world-peace,  and  which  directs  the  busi- 
ness of  the  organized  world  in  the  League.  This  is  no  Super- 
state, but  a Family  Council.  Each  member  retains  a right  of 
Veto. 

It  has  in  the  Assembly  an  annual  world  conference,  which 
controls  the  purse  of  the  League,  elects  the  majority  of  the  Council 
and  turns  the  searchlight  of  full  information  and  public  discussion 
on  everything  done  within,  by,  and  for  the  League. 

THE  NEW-TYPE  FAEMEE 

(Condensed  from  The  Country  Gentleman,  October,  1929) 
Charles  Josiah  Galpin. 

The  steady  decrease  of  our  farm  population  gives  the  aver- 
age man  a sense  of  uneasiness  about  agriculture.  Many  farmers 
are  actually  ceasing  to  farm,  and  are  moving  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  city  workers  and  eaters.  Yet  it  would  seem  that,  as  the  na- 
tion’s mouths  increase  in  number,  the  farm  population  should  also 
increase.  Something  must  be  out  of  joint. 

The  new-type  farmer  is  the  joker  in  the  logic.  This  farmer 
has  learned  to  increase  his  wheat  and  butter  without  increasing 
the  number  of  hands  to  do  the  work.  He  “knows  how” — which 
is  to  say,  he  is  scientific. 

The  work  of  the  new-type  farmer  has  been  gradually  revolu- 
tionizing the  farm,  and  even  remodeling  the  man  behind  the  plow 
and  the  herd.  The  new  type  farmer  struck  up  a very  friendly 
acquaintance  with  the  soils  of  his  farm;  he  jollied  the  sour  ones 
with  lime,  jacked  up  others  with  salts,  fed  them  legumes,  and  then 
egged  his  perked-up  soils  on  to  his  corn,  wheat  and  potatoes.  He 
fashioned  a better  kernel  on  the  cob  and  a better  ear  on  the 
stalk.  He  learned  what  made  winter  wheat  good,  and  at  the  last 
moment  threw  a double  dose  of  protein  into  the  head.  He  hit 
upon  a standard  family  size  potato  that  the  housewife  liked.  Ho 
went  after  bugs,  beetles  and  borers  with  poison  and  gas.  Ho 
serumed  his  pigs  and  shaped  them  for  the  selling  scales.  He  turn- 
ed eyes  and  testing  tubes  on  his  dairy  held,  slashed  it  here,  petted 
it  there,  fed  it  according  to  formula,  and  then  watched  the  but- 
tsrfat  roll  up. 
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In  fine,  whatever  the  crop,  whatever  the  animal,  this  new- 
type  of  farmer  knows  how  to  breed  it,  feed  it,  and  sell  it.  His 
tneory  is  that  neither  luck,  tradition,  nor  other  wives'  tales  can 
take  the  place  of  knowing  how  to  farm.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
he  discards  hand  tools  and  puts  in  the  machine — the  tractor,  the 
combine,  the  milking  machine,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  the  more  he 
knows  his  job,  the  better  he  likes  it.  Getting  close  to  his  problem 
stirs  his  brain  power  into  action,  and  the  farm  job  takes  on  all 
the  aspects  of  a challenging  business. 

Now  it  is  nothing  new  that  science  is  thus  striking  out  into 
farming.  But  not  everyone  has  yet  realized  the  meaning  of  this 
movement — ^that  the  old  “farming  with  ordinary  skill"  will 
soon  be  passed  into  history  as  a tale  that  is  told.  This  is  no  dis- 
credit to  the  old  farmer;  he  was  a fine  type  of  man.  But  one 
of  these  newer  farmers  knows  how  to  produce  twice  as  much  as 
the  old  farmer.  Moreover,  he  has  the  ingenuity  to  improve  his 
products,  making  them  more  desirable  to  the  buyers.  The  "or- 
dinary skill"  farmer  produces  only_  mediocrity. 

Will  the  farm  population,  then  continue  to  decline?  Un- 
doubtedly it  will  continue  to  decline  to  a point  where  the  effective 
scientific  machine  farming  will  produce  all  that  is  needed.  Is  this 
the  end  of  the  story?  By  no  means. 

The  recent  revolution  in  farming  has  concerned  itself  with 
crops.  But  the  progressive  farmer  is  convinced  that  the  same 
scientific  methods  he  has  learned  to  apply  to  running  his  farm 
can  be  used  in  conquering  his  other  difficulties.  The  farmer's  liv- 
ing conditions  for  instance — community  institutions,  social  status, 
opportunity  for  enjoying  life  in  equal  measure  with  persons  in 
other  occupations — have  always  had  points  of  serious  deficiency. 
Another  revolution  may  occur  here. 

Science  will  penetrate  and  ramify  through  every  phase  of 
farm  life.  The  new-type  farmer  is  learning  that  men  make  their 
own  living  conditions,  and  that  human  elements  can  be  combined 
to  make  needed  institutions.  He  is  not  going  to  listen  to  the 


people  who  tell  him  that  farmers  can’t  get  social  amelioration. 
Does  the  farmer  want  facilities  within  reach  for  the  health  of  his 
family?  Yes,  and  he  is  going  to  change  the  health  organization 
of  his  section  and  have  doctors  and  a hospital.  Whatever  he  wants 
that  average  town  communities  enjoy  he  will  learn  to  get. 

V/hen  science  was  put  into  the  hand  of  this  new  kind  of 
farmer  he  was  given  a far-reaching  talisman.  And  if  anyone 
thinks  that  the  farmer  will  confine  his  Aladdin 's  lamb  to  wheat, 
cotton,  and  milk,  he  will  be  gravely  disappointed,  for  the  men  who 
are  coming  to  dominate  farming  are  bound  to  know  how  public 
business  is  managed,  how  sound  economic  institutions  are  built, 
how  living  is  made  better — in  fine,  how  things  are  done  by  humans 
to  bring  welfare  into  being  for  themselves.  He  is  looking  to  sci- 
ence to  see  him  through  and,  for  one,  I believe  not  in  vain. — Bend- 
ers Digest. 


GOD’S  DREAM 

"The  man’s  a dreamer"  Good!  That  places  him 
In  close  relationship  with  God.  For  down 
In  the  most  wretched  quarter  of  town 
God  stands  and  dreams  His  dream;  amid  the  grim. 
Ensanguined  battle  wreckage;  in  the  dim 
Cold  twilights  where  old  superstitions  frown; 

And  where  the  mutterings  of  race  hatred  drown 
The  sacred  cadences  of  Love ’s  fond  hymn. 

Today  I met  him  on  an  uptown  street 
Calling  for  dreamers, — pleading  in  the  heat 
Of  holy  passion  for  more  dream-swept  hearts 
To  hold  in  all  the  world’s  discordant  parts 
The  torch  of  Brotherhood,  that  its  Love-gleam 
Might  speed  the  progress  of  His  gracious  Dream! 

— William  Norris  Burr. 
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Will  Hold  Retreat  at  McConnellsville. 

People  interested  in  the  community 
churcii  movement  in  the  state  of  New 
York  will  hold  a retreat  at  McConnells- 
ville, N.  Y.,  the  first  week  in  June.  This 
is  the  church  of  which  M.  W.  Van  Tassell 
is  pastor.  McConnellsville  is  located  in 
a hilly  country  most  beautiful  to  the  eye 
and  the  retreat  will  have  many  delights 
besides  those  of  information  and  inspira- 
tion. 


Plans  Going  Forward  for  National  Con- 
ference. 

The  Community  Church  Workers  will 
hold  their  biennial  national  conference  in 
Park  Eidge  community  church  sometime 
in  May.  Plans  are  going  forward  for 
this  important  meeting.  Oliver  Weist, 
pastor  of  First  community  church,  of  Co- 
lumbus, is  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee. He  announces  that  he  will  wel- 
come suggestions  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram. Not  only  ministers  but  laymen 
and  women  will  be  in  attendance  at  this 
conference.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  is  elected  and  other  im- 
portant business  done. 


Is  on  Important  State  Body. 

W.  A Cutler,  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers,  has  been  appointed  as  a mem- 
ber of  an  important  commission  in  Michi- 
gan which  will  study  the  taxation  of 
farm  properties  and  other  rural  problems. 
Mr.  Cutler  is  well  known  throughout  the 
state  for  his  connection  with  the  rural 
movement. 

Church  Reorganizes  With  New  Name. 

The  fortunes  of  the  little  city  of  Atas- 
cadero, Cal.,  are  looking  up  these  days. 
The  land  titles  of  the  community  are 
being  assured  by  steps  recently  taken  by 
the  land  syndicate. 

Among  the  troubles  of  the  past  was  the 
foreclosing  of  a mortgage  against  Feder- 


ated church.  The  community  now  wish- 
es to  erect  a church  suited  to  worship 
and  committees  are  working  to  this  end. 
In  order  to  facilitate  their  labors  a com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  church  has 
been  affected.  It  will  henceforth  be 
known  as  a community  church  rather  than 
a federated  church.  The  term  federat- 
ed was  rather  misleading  as  the  congre- 
gation was  never  the  result  of  the  con- 
solidation of  churches,  but  rather  a fed- 
eration of  individuals. 

The  constitution  they  have  adopted  is 
a model  of  simplicity  of  phrasing.  As 
there  is  often  request  for  a sample  of 
such  a constitution,  the  text  of  the  new 
constitution  is  here  given  in  full: 

"Article  L Name.  This  church  shall 
be  called  the  Community  Church  of  At- 
ascadero. 

"Article  2.  Relation  to  Other  Church- 
es. This  church  is  a complete  body  in 
itself,  recognizing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  its  only  head.  It  is  independent  in 
its  organization  and  in  the  regulation  of 
its  affairs.  It  is  amendable  to  no  eccles- 
iastical power  outside  of  itself  in  the 
matter  of  doctrine,  order  of  discipline,  ex- 
cept by  its  own  consent. 

‘ ‘ This  church  will  extend  to  other 
evangelical  churches,  and  receive  from 
them,  that  fellowship,  advice  and  as- 
sistance which  the  law  of  Christ  requires. 
It  will  offer  the  usual  rites  of  commun- 
ion, and  practice  the  usual  transfer  of 
members. 

"‘Article  3.  Membership.  Membership 
in  this  church  consists  of  such  persons  as 
confess  their  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  and  acknowledge  Him  to  be  their 
Saviour  and  Lord. 

"Voting.  The  right  to  vote  in  this 
church  shall  be  limited  to  resident  mem- 
bers in  full  and  regular  standing  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  18  years. 

"Article  4.  Officers  and  Committees. 
The  officers  of  this  church  shall  be  a pas- 
tor, three  or  more  deacons,  three  deacon- 


esses, a clerk,  a treasurer,  an  auditor,  a 
superintendent  of  Sunday  School;  a stand- 
ing committee  consisting  of  the  pastor, 
clerk,  deacons  and  deaconesses,  S S.  su- 
perintendent; a board  of  trustees  con- 
sisting of  five  persons  including  the  pas- 
tor and  treasurer;  and  a music  commit- 
tee. All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  bal- 
lot, and  wdth  the  exception  of  the  pastor, 
shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified. 

"Article  5.  Meetings.  Annual  busi- 
ness meeting  and  special  meetings.  Also 
regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  and  boards  of  trustees. 
Public  worship  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Regu- 
lar observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Weekly  meetings  for  prayer  and  confer- 
ence. 

"Article  6.  Organizations.  The  church 
regards  as  integral  parts  of  itself  all  or- 
ganizations formed  for  the  purpose  of  its 


M[MB[RSHIP  TRANSfER 
CERTIfICATES 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  email 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers,  Book  of  60 
for  $1.00. 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
60  c. 

Address 
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administration  and  which  use  the  facili- 
ties of  the  church  property. 

“Article  7.  Amendments.  Eules  may 
be  altered  or  amended  by  a three-fourths 
vote  of  members  present  and  voting  at 
regular  business  meeting  of  the  church, 
called  for  that  special  purpose,  providing 
a written  notice  of  proposed  amendment 
shall  have  been  given  from  the  pulpit  the 
preceding  Sunday.” 


Would  Like  to  Have  a Community 

Church. 

Eecently  a meeting  was  held  at  Nool, 
Mo.,  which  was  addressed  by  Cliff  Titus, 
pastor  of  First  community  church,  of  Jop- 
lin, Mo.  The  citizens  of  that  community 
are  studying  the  community  church  idea 
with  a view  to  some  reorganization  in 
their  community. 


Big  Banquet  in  Open  Country. 

Two  hundred  mothers  and  daughters  saV 
down  to  a man-made  dinner  at  the  Sar- 
gent community  church,  out  in  the  open 
country  from  Monte  Vista,  Col.  This 
banquet  was  held  on  Dec.  13'.  There  were 
talks  on  mother  and  daughter  relations  as 
well  as  other  life  problems.  Such  a com- 
munity get-together  is  impossible  in  com- 
munities which  are  separated  by  rival 
churches. 


New  York  Will  Have  State  Pastor’s 

Conference. 

The  pastors  of  various  denominations 
are  being  called  together  in  a union  con- 
ference by  the  State  Council  of  Churches. 
Some  of  the  strongest  speakers  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  state  have  been  en- 
gaged for  the  meeting.  Dr.  John  E.  Smith 
will  present  an  address  on  “The  Inter- 
denominational Parish.”  The  pastors  of 
federated  and  community  churches  will 
have  dinner  together  on  Monday  evening. 
This  meeting  is  scheduled  in  the  official 
program  of  the  convention. 


Pastor  Finds  a Wife. 

Leon  D.  Bliss,  pastor  of  the  federated 
church  of  Atacadero,  Cal.,  is  being  snow- 
ed under  with  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  following  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  his  engagement  to  Mrs.  Belle 
Martell,  president  of  the  Paso  Eobles 
Woman’s  Club.  The  announcement  has 
been  greeted  with  delight  and  enthusiasm 
by  all  the  members  of  Mr.  Bliss  ’ congre- 
gation, who  have  long  desired  to  see  their 
beloved  pastor’s  state  of  single  blessed- 
ness' changed  to  that  of  married  bliss. 


Southern  Churches  Ask  Textile  Study. 

Significant  resolutions  have  been  pass- 
ed in  recent  weeks  by  a number  of  South- 
ern ecclesiastical  bodies  asking  for  a 
study  of  the  entire  textile  industry  by  a 
commission  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
led  off  by  requesting  such  a study.  The 
Conference  also  went  on  record  as  being 
against  night  work  for  women  and  in 
favor  of  a living  wage,  and  condemned 
ail  ■violence  and  disorder  which  have  ac- 
companied recent  industrial  disturbances. 
The  Conference  also  recommended  the  es- 
tablishmnt  of  a Chair  of  Industrial  Ee- 
lations  at  Duke  University,  particularly 
for  the  education  of  theolngical  students. 

Other  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  are 
calling  for  a study  of  the  textile  indus- 
try  by  the  Federal  Government  are  the 
Synod  of  Sewanee  Pro'vince  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  and  the  Georgia 
Baptist  Convention.  'The  Ministerial 
Association  of  the  City  of  Greensboro,  N. 


C.,  has  urged  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  and  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Eabbis  to  take  action.  The 
National  Board  of  Young  Women’s  Chris- 
tian Association  has  also  recently  asked 
for  a study  of  the  textile  industry  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  has  been  urging  the  same 
step. 


Preparing  for  Child  Labor  Sunday. 

Child  Labor  Sunday  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  country  on  January  26,  if 
the  suggestion  of  the  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee  is  followed.  Perhaps  no 
other  single  problem  in  industry  carries 
so  powerful  an  appeal  to  church  people. 
Pastors  and  church  school  teachers  will 
find  in  the  December  7th  issue  of  Infor- 
mation Service  (Eesearch  Department, 
Federal  Council  of  Churches)  a summary 
of  data  furnished  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  which  will  be  helpful 
for  sermons,  discussion  groups  and  plans 
for  the  coming  year.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  “the  legislative  season  of 
1929  was  an  active  one,  with  44  legisla- 
tures in  session  and  1123  child  labor  bills 
of  varying  importance  introduced.  Many 
of  these  died  of  that  common  legislative 
disease — inertia.  Other  bills — some  of 

the  most  important — were  killed  by  an 
opposition  which  in  several  cases  refus- 
ed to  reveal  its  identity.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  a single  bill  which  would  have 
lowered  child  labor  standards  in  any  im- 
portant respect  was  permitted  to  pass.” 
Full  information  ■with  reference  to  the 
child  labor  situation  may  be  had  from 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  at 
215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Blazing  a New  Trail. 

Eadburn,  N.  J.,  “ the  “ Model  City  ’ ’ now 
being  built  as  a suburb  of  New  York, 
on  the  evening  of  December  12  was  the 
scene  of  an  installation  of  a minister 
which  is  believed  to  be  without  parallel 
in  church  history.  Five  denominations 
participated  in  inaugurating  Deane  Ed- 
wards into  a pastoral  office  in  which  he 
is  to  serve  equally  all  five  of  these  bod- 
ies. The  communions  which  share  in 
the  new  enterprise  are:  Presbvterian, 

Episcopal.  Methodist.  Eeformed  and  Con- 
grevational.  Through  their  area  or  dis- 
trict orsranlzations,  thev  have  each  made 
an  appropriation  toward  the  minister’s 
salary,  with  the  understanding  that  he  is 


The  Mind  of 
St.  Paul 

Fresh  from  the  press  of  Macmillan 
Co.,  in  October,  1929,  is  a unique 
book  on  the  religious  experience  of 
the  great  apostle.  The  book  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $2  post- 
paid. We  have  no  trade  right  to 
sell  the  book  for  less,  but  we  will 
send  The  Community  Churchman  to 
any  address  for  one  year  and  the 
book  for  $2.25.  This  applies  to  re- 
newals as  well  as  new  subscriptions. 
Address 
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to  function  in  behalf  of  them  all  in  a 
continuous  survey  of  the  religious  in- 
terests of  the  new  families  as  they  move 
into  town  and  in  providing  for  worship 
and  religious  education  until  such  time  as 
the  community  reaches  a size  demanding 
more  than  one  congregation. 

The  religious  program  for  the  new 
community  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Eadburn  Council  of  Eeligion,  which  is 
made  up  of  representatives  of  each  of 
the  cooperating  communions,  with  addi- 
tional representatives  from  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Home  Missions 
Council  and  the  New  Jersey  Council  of 
Churches,  and  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity itself.  No  church  edifices  have  as 
yet  been  built,  and  it  is  agreed  by  the 
several  denominations  that  they  will  not 
competo  with  each  other  in  building,  but 
work  out  a coperative  plan  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  community  when  the  pres- 
ent and  prospective  residents  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  decide  what  type  of 
churches  they  desire  and  need.  Special 
provision  is  made  for  liturgical  worship 
for  such  groups  in  the  community  as  may 
desire  it,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
join  in  the  general  cooperative  plan. 

The  sermon  at  the  installation  ser'vice 
was  preached  by  Bishop  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Connell, President  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
The  chairman  of  the  Eadburn  Council  of 
Eeligion  is  Edwin  S Carson,  one  of  the 
Episcopal  representatives  of  the  Diocese 
of  Newark  on  the  Council. 


Publication  Merger  Follo-ws  Denomina- 
tional Merger. 

The  union  of  the  national  organiz.ntions 
of  the  'Congregational  churches  and  of  the 
Christian  churches  is  now  followed  by 
the  merging  of  their  publishing  houses. 
The  Herald  of  Christian  Liberty,  of  the 
Christian  denomination,  is  the  oldest  re- 
ligious periodical  in  America.  It  has  an 
honorable  history  of  able  exposition  of 
the  ideal  of  Christian  unity. 


Will  Visit  the  Passion  Play. 

A nucleus  of  a party  to  see  the  Passion 
Play  in  Oberammergau  is  being  formed 
in  Park  Eidge,  111.,  this  winter.  Mrs.  O. 
F.  Jordan,  for  six  years  a missionary  In 
India,  is  arranging  for  a travel  group  to 
visit  Europe  in  connection  with  the  Stud- 
ent’s Travel  Club.  The  steamship  jour- 
ney ■will  be  made  tourist  third  class  on 
good  boats  in  a section  reserved  for  edu- 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 
Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “ Community  Church- 
es, ” by  David  E.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  will  cost  you  fifty 
cents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 
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cated  people  of  ideals.  Hotels  will  be 
first  class.  The  party  will  visit  England, 
Belgium,  Germany,  France  and  Switzer- 
land, taking  in  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
ammergau  en  route.  The  party  will  leave 
New  York  on  July  6,  on  the  Aquitania, 
and  the  trip  will  consume  33  days  from 
New  York  to  New  York. 


One  Church  In  Place  of  Five. 

Community  church  of  Bruce  Lake,  In- 
diana, is  now  six  years  old.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded in  replacing  the  five  futile  church 
organizations  that  once  occupied  the 
field.  The  minister  is  Clarence  Y.  Gil- 
mer, a minister  of  Brethren  denomination, 
who  is  the  principal  of  the  high  schcool 
at  Kewanna,  Ind.  During  December  the 
church  had  a series  of  evangelistic  meet- 
ings, and  J.  W.  Clark  did  the  preaching. 
The  music  was  directed  by  Mrs.  C.  Y. 
Gilmer. 


Community  Struggles  to  Secure  Re- 
ligious Unity. 

The  study  of  religious  conditions  in 
Castile,  N.  Y.,  continues.  The  advocates 
of  a single  community  church  made  a 
canvas  of  the  entire  township  and  founa 
that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  were 
in  favor  of  a community  church  and  a- 
greed  to  support  one  if  it  was  establish- 
ed. Following  this  canvass  the  Metho- 
dist and  Presbyterian  churches  voted  by 
a good  majority  in  each  church  to  favor 
a communuity  church.  Two  weeks  later 
the  Baptist  church  took  a vote  which 
showed  only  twenty  per  ent  of  their  mem. 
bership  in  favor  of  union.  After  the 
failure  of  the  Baptists  to  enter  the  union, 
the  opposition  to  union  in  the  Methodist 
church  called  for  another  vote,  saying 
that  the  situation  was  changed  by  the 
continuance  of  the  Baptist  church.  How- 
ever, on  a second  vote,  the  Methodist 
•church  again  favored  union.  J.  E.  Har- 
greaves, of  the  Community  Church 
Workers,  has  responded  to  an  invita- 
tion to  assist,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  uniting  church- 
es will  be  affected  quite  soon. 


West  Pullman  Churcli  Has  Minister. 

West  Pullman  community  church,  of 
Chicago,  has  secured  a minister  in  the 
person  of  George  C.  Boss.  This  church 
is  located  in  an  industrial  section  of  the 
city.  It  is  composed  of  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  elements. 

■ ■■!■■■■■■■  ■■■ 


Uses  Town  Paper  to  Voice  Principles. 

Union  church,  of  Teknonsha,  Mich.,  re- 
cently secured  more  than  a column  of 
space  in  which  to  set  forth  to  the  com- 
munity its  principles  and  program.  Among 
the  features  of  the  church  life  is  a men’s 
'organization  which  meets  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  hears  addresses  from  compet- 
ent speakers.  The  December  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Carter,  of 
Albion  college.  The  pastor,  A.  C.  Schue, 
is  already  organizing  his  Easter  class  of 
children  who  will  receive  instruction 
looking  to  church  membership. 


Propose  New  Community  Churcli. 

A community  church  is  proposed  for 
Eew,  Pennsylvania,  near  the  city  ot 
Bradford.  The  Presbyterian  minister  at 
Bradford  has  preached  in  the  community 
for  six  years,  and  is  advocating  an  unde- 
nominationhl  church  to  include  people  of 
all  denominations  residing  in  the  com- 
munity. The  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day-school is  J.  H.  Hilliard,  E.  F.  D.., 
Eew,  Pennsylvania. 


Laymen  Will  Examine  Denomlna- 
tlonalism. 

The  Ohio  State  Convention  at  Colum- 
bus, held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio 
State  Council  of  Churches  will  have  a 
laymen ’s  section  this  year  which  •will  ex- 
amine these  pertinent  questions: 

“Does  the  investment  in  church 
buildings  and  equipment  in  the  average 
city  represent  the  best  use  of  that  a- 
mount  of  monev  for  purposes  of  religious 
development  and  community  ser'vice? 
are  losing  interest  in  the  church  in  the 
“What  e'vidence  is  there  that  laymen 
are  losing  interest  in  the  church?  Does 
this  indicate  a decline  of  interest  in  re- 
ligion? Is  there  any  relation  between 
the  loss  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
laymen  and  the  question  of  denomina- 
tional church  competition? 

“Is  a reduction  or  consolidation  in 
the  number  of  religious  Periodicals  and 
publications  desirable?  Why? 

“Would  Christian  unity  help  to  solve 
the  problem  of  declining  support  for  for- 
eign mission  enterprises? 

“Would  Christian  unity  strengthen  the 
influence  of  the  church  in  the  community? 
Would  it  make  possible  a staff  of  special- 
ists to  work  with  youth,  children  and 
other  groups? 

“Under  a system  of  Christian  unity 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

NUMBEE  1 

A certain  man  died  June  18,  1923.  For  obvious  reasons  his  name  cannot 
be  revealed.  On  January  9,  1909,  nearly  15  years  prior  to  his  death,  he 
had  contributed  $1,000  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 
■which  issued  to  him  an  annuity  agreement  'with  guaranteed  income  for  life. 
During  these  nearly  15  years  he  received  an  aqnual  income  regularly  from 
this  annuity  agreement,  the  total  amounting  to  $797.50.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  net  remaining  principal  of  his  original  gift  amounted  to  $802.14 
which  was  immediately  released  for  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Thus  his  life-long  interest  in  the  work  of  world- wide  evangeliza- 
tion was  continued  after  his  death. 

You  can  also  express  your  interest  in  this  way  and  can  guarantee  for 
yourself  an  income  for  the  remainder  of  your  life.  Write  to  Dr.  P.  H.  J. 
Lerrigo,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  for  complete  information. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

(The  second  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  February.) 


could  we  dispense  ■with  some  of  the  exist- 
ing interdenominational  agencies  and 
bring  their  activities  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  church?  Would  this  be 
a desirable  change? 

“Do  denominational  di'visions  discour- 
age laymen  in  appreciable  numbers  from 
joining  the  church? 

“What  should  the  church  put  into  Its 
program  to  interest  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  35? 

“Is  the  church  functioning  in  its  pro- 
per sphere  in  discussing  problems  of  law 
enforcement  and  other  problems  affect- 
ing the  social  well-being  of  our  citizens? 

“Does  the  man  in  the  street  feel  con- 


LET  VOUR  GIFT 
TO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

PAY  YOU 
A LIFE  INCOME 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others  from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 

Annuity  Gift  Plan 

Tliis  plan  relieves  yon  of  uncertainty 
and  -worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  yon  a 
fixed  income  of 

4^  % to  B%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 

A reserve  fund  of  over  $1,500,000 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  against  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  -world. 

For  full  information  -write 

Ernest  F,  Hall,  Secretary, 
Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A- 

136  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


See  The 
Passion  Play 

The  great  Passion  Play  of  Ober- 
ammergau  comes  only  every  ten 
years.  It  will  be  given  next  sum- 
mer. You  can  see  England,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  on 
the  38  day  trip  that  is  being  plan- 
ned wdth  the  Student’s  Travel  Club. 
Travel  with  cultivated  people  at 
moderate  rates.  All-expense  tour 
as  outlined  above,  $525.  For  par- 
ticulars address  MRS.  IDA  K. 
JORDAN,  810  Courtland  Avenue, 
Park  Eldge,  lU. 
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tempt  for  the  churches  because  of  what 
he  sees  of  denominational  overlapping, 
bitter  rivalries  and  selfishness  in  his  own 
community?  Do  non-church  people  lis- 
ten in  with  approval  when  DY.  FosdicK, 
Dr.  Cadman  and  others  preach  the  gospel 
of  Christian  unity  each  Sunday?  Is  this 
radio  movement  for  Christian  unity  grow- 
ing ? ’ ’ 


Minister  Makes  a Change. 

Dr.  Andrew  Howey  has  resigned  at 
Grandview,  la.,  and  has  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  a Presbyterian  church  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  which  is  twenty  miles  west. 
He  and  his  young  wife  have  done  good 
work  at  Grandview.  The  work  of  unify- 
ing the  various  elements  in  this  village 
which  were  formerly  in  three  churches 
has  not  been  easy,  and  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. But  progress  has  been  made  and 
the  present  religious  conditions  in  the 
village  are  vastly  improved  over  any- 
thing known  the  past  twenty  years. 


Baptists  and  Disciples  Go  Into  Retreat. 

In  the  state  of  Montana,  the  Baptist 
state  organization  invited  the  Disciples 
of  the  state  to  go  into  retreat  with  them 
in  November.  The  response  on  both  sides 
was  most  hearty.  Only  one  Baptist  min- 
ister in  the  state  and  one  Disciples  minis- 
ter were  absent.  The  fellowship  will  be 
continued  another  year.  In  Chicago  re- 
cently the  Baptist  ministers  invited  the 
Discioles  ministers  to  attend  a ioint 
meeting.  This  invitation  will  be  follow- 
ed by  another  to  the  Baptists  from  the 
Disciples. 


Community  Church  Leaders  Confer. 

A group  of  Community  Church  Work- 
ers of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  meets 
regularly  in  New  York  City.  Discussions 
are  conducted  by  outstanding  leaders. 
Prof.  Leroy  E.  Bowman,  of  Columbia 
University,  spoke  on  Oct.  28  in  response 
to  these  questions:  “What  does  the  com- 
munity expect  from  organized  religion? 
What  type  or  types  of  organization  will 
enable  religion  to  meet  these  expecta- 
tions?” On  Dec.  9,  M Eugene  Flipse,  of 
Douglaston  community  church,  spoke  on 
the  following:  “The  community  church 
program  in  my  community.  Do  the  peo- 
ple believe  it  to  be  an  adequate  expres- 
sion of  religion?  How  far  are  the  meth- 
ods applicable  to  other  communities?” 
Announcements  are  out  for  the  Jan.  20 
meeting  when  Carl  S Weist,  pastor  of 
First  Congregational  church  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non, N Y.,  will  speak  on  the  theme: 
“'How  far  does  the  situation  in  Mt. 
Vernon  demonstrate  that  a denomination- 
al church  can  maintain  a community  pro- 
gram? Does  experience  there  offer 
hope  of  solving  the  nroblem  of  religious 
organization  in  the  United  States?” 


New  Minister  at  Ontario,  Ohio. 

The  Ontario  community  church,  locat- 
ed near  Richland  City,  Ohio,  is  now  un- 
der the  leadership  of  William  Brown, 
who  is  a member  of  the  Northeast  Ohio 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  church.  He 
succeeds  W.  B.  Robinson,  also  a Method- 
ist. Mr.  Brown  came  to  America  from 
England  in  1921.  He  was  a Congrega- 
tionalist  in  England.  The  membership 
of  the  Ontario  church  is  3911',  a most  sub- 
stantial membership  for  a rural  church. 
The  Sunday  school  attendance  runs  from 
200  to  250.  The  city  pastor  will  sigh 
when  he  reads  that  this  church  has  an 
evening  congregation  of  150.  Mr.  Brown 
delivers  lectures  on  Christian  unity  and 


on  international  good-will.  Having  liv- 
ed under  two  flags,  he  is  particularly  well 
qualified  for  the  latter  service. 


Christmas  in  Park  Ridge. 

Park  Ridge,  111.,  community  church 
completed  its  financial  canvass  just  be- 
fore the  Christmas  season.  The  inter- 
mediate department  of  the  Sunday  schcool 
presented  a pageant  in  costume  of  “They 
That  Sit  in  Darkness.”  This  presenta- 
tion was  appreciated  by  a large  audience 
that  almost  filled  Community  House.  The 
church  has  voted  to  enter  the  Kernahan 
Evangelistic  campaign  which  is  being 
fostered  by  the  Chicago  Church  Federa- 
tion. The  young  men  recently  arranged 
to  enter  a basket  ball  league  in  which 
six  churches  will  compete. 


Whole  Month  Devoted  to  Roll  Call. 

Monroe  Street  Federated  church,  of 
Chicago,  devoted  the  whole  month  of  Oc- 
tober to  a roll  call  of  the  membership. 


NEEDED  AT  ONCE 


For  the  completion  of  the  new 
dormitory  addition,  which  must  be 
ready  January  1.  Liberty  College 
of  Salvador  urgently  needs  $2,500. 


For  payment  of  teachers  before 
February  1,  $1,500  is  needed. 

This  non-sectarian  Christian  school, 
in  the  heart  of  Central  America,  al- 
ready has  the  support  of  outstanding 
community  churches  and  pastors. 


Will  you  not  send  your  remittance 
at  once  to: 


REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS, 
Treasurer, 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Bev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Seeretary 
ot  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Dnion  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHEBE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
nlarly  where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  th» 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
Ail  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

BEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


During  the  month  88  per  cent  of  the 
membership  either  attended  service  or 
were  checked  on  the  list  as  sick  or  out  of 
the  city.  The  church  is  laying  a great 
stress  these  days  on  regular  church  at- 
tendance. The  pastor  of  the  church  is 
M.  T.  Hooper. 


Strong  Rural  Church  by  Consolidated 

School. 

Jackson  Township,  in  Tippaeanoe  eoun- 
t,  Indiana,  is  fourteen  miles  southwest 
of  Lafayette.  This  community  has  re- 
cently been  gqven  a whole  page  write- 
up in  the  Indianapolis  News  because  of 
its  modern  rural  community  life.  The 
consolidated  church  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  praiso  in  the  article. 

“Adjoining  the  auditorium  is  a com- 
munity hall  where  local  organizations 
meet.  The  stage  is  equipped  for  lectures 
and  concerts,  just  as  the  school  assemoiy 


TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS  - 

ComoB  the  poignant  appeal  of  the  two 
million  long-neglected  lepers  of  the  world 
— and  of  the  life,  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Compassionate  Christ  who  commsnd- 
ed  His  disciples:  “Cleanse  the  lepers" 
(Matt.  10:8). 

Among  these  hosts  of  pitiable  suffer- 
ers the  Mission  to  Lepers  is  conduct- 
ing 

Interdenominational 

Healing  and  teaching  work  for  thirty 
denominations,  in  more  thsn  100  centers 
in  twenty  lands  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  the  Church’s  recognized  agency  in 
carrying  medical  and  other  missionary 
work  to  earth's  distressed  lepers. 

Free  Help  to  Ministers  and  Mission- 
ary Leaders 

Programs,  pageants,  plays,  songs,  inci- 
dents, stories,  and  other  live  material 
for  sermons,  addresses  and  missionary 
meetings  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
without  obligation  of  any  kind.  Just 
state  your  special  requirements. 

Any  one  wishing  information  on  this 
interdenominational  work  may  obtain  it 
free  from 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPEB8 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boom  1118-M. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 

BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  OonncU 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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hall,  seating  300,  serves  for  other  dra- 
matie  entertainments  and  other  school 
affairs.  An  interesting  side-light  of  the 
school  hall  is  that  it  has  a large  fireplace, 
which  is  the  center  of  many  class  “ ‘ weiu- 
er  roasts”  and  similar  frolics. 

“Connected  with  the  church  commun- 
ity hall  is  a well-appointed  parlor,  the 
gift  of  Ves  Miller  as  a memorial  to  his 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Miller.  An  adjoining  room  is  the  • home 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Jackson  township, 
the  gift  of  Tom  Miller.  The  Miller  brotn- 
ers,  bachelors,  are  active  figures  in  the 
community.  The  Boy  Scout  room  is  beau- 
tiful in  every  detail.  The  fireplace  is 
built  of  stones,  each  stone  representing 
some  emblem  in  the  Boy  Scout  program. 
Perhaps  no  Boy  Scout  troop  in  Indiana 
has  such  historic  teirain  to  travel  as  this 
in  Jackson  township.  Two  miles  west  is 
Shawnee  mound,  a hill  that  rises  above 
the  surrounding  prairies.  Here  the  Shaw- 
nee Indians,  who  once  inhabited  this  sec- 
tion, used  to  light  their  council  fires  or 
send  flaming  signals  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  this  com- 
munity use  Shawnee  mound  for  many  of 
their  adventures  into  Indian  lore.  The 
versatility  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Pearce,  who 
also  is  scoutmaster,  is  revealed  in  lamps  of 
hammered  copper  and  which  serve  to  il- 
luminate the  Boy  Scout  room.  He  made 
them. 

“Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
the  consolidated  church  is  its  kitchen. 
Here  is  equipment  for  feeding  more  than 
300  persons.  The  kitchen ’s  biggest  job 
comes  at  thrashing  time,  when  the  wo- 
men of  the  church  feed  the  thrashing 
crews.  They  served  1,600  meals  during 
that  period  last  summer.  This  eliminat- 
es the  old-time  drudgery  of  wives  in 
feeding  the  thrashers  at  farm  homes.  Dif- 
ferent church,  school  and  community  or- 
ganizations have  banquets  served  from 
the  church  kitchens.  Then  the  entertain- 
ment program  is  presented  in  the  com- 
munity hall.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pearce  is  a 
lively  factor  in  all  these  affairs;  in  fact, 
his  neighbors  point  to  him  as  the  com- 
munity leader.  One  hears  his  name 
mentioned  in  every  group.  It  is  said  that 
he  declined  a church  promotion  at  much 
larger  salary  that  he  might  remain  here 
among  the  people  he  loves.  He  speaks 
of  himself  as  a “rural  nreacher”  and 
chooses  thus  to  remain.  He  was  a hauny 
man  when  he  saw  the  old  Sugar  Grove, 
Shawnee  mound  and  Odell  churches  unit- 
ed under  one  roof  to  do  a united  work 
for  the  community.” 


IOWA  NOTES 

The  latest  move  in  church  consolida- 
tion in  Iowa  is  at  Montour,  where  the 
Methodist  and  Congregational  churches 
are  now  planning  to  combine  under  the 
leadership  of  one  pastor.  A committee 
of  three  members  from  each  of  the  two 
churches  has  met  at  the  home  of  S.  C. 
Bretnall,  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and 
dravTi  up  a plan  of  uniting  the  two 
churches.  This  plan  has  been  ratified 
unanimously  by  the  Methodist  Confer- 
ence and  vsdll  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gregational Conference  at  their  annual 
meeting  early  in  January.  The  Con- 
gregational church  has  been  without  a 
pastor  since  Nov.  1st,  when  Jesse  Beach 
resigned  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  a sub- 
urban church  in  Minneapolis. 

The  attention  of  the  Iowa  Correspond- 
ent has  recently  been  called  to  the 
Wright  Community  Church,  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  doing  a good  work  in  that 


small  town  southeast  of  Oskaloosa.  A 
student  pastor,  E.  Murdock,  from  the  John 
Fletcher  College,  University  Park,  near 
Oskaloosa,  is  serving  the  church  at  pres- 
ent. 

Good  reports  are  being  sent  out  from 
the  Rose  Hill  Community  church  east  of 
Oskaloosa  about  ten  miles.  This  church 
is  a consolidation  of  Baptist,  Christian 
and  Methodist  churches.  This  church 
has  been  served  by  student  pastors  from 
the  John  Fletcher  College,  but  is  report- 
ed to  be  rapidly  reaching  the  place 
where  they  will  be  able  to  take  on  a pas- 
tor for  full  time  service. 

The  John  Fletcher  College,  located  at 
University  Park,  Iowa,  a suburb  of  Os- 
kaloosa, has  a group  of  about  forty  stud- 
ents who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry 
and  some  of  them  are  especially  looking 
forward  to  work  in  the  community  or  in- 
de-pendent  churches.  This  school  is  an 
independent  interdenominational  college. 

A report  from  Community  Cliristian 
church  at  Beech,  Iowa,  brings  the  word 
that  they  are  being  supplied  every  other 
Sunday  by  Don  Lawrence,  Drake  Uni- 
versity student.  They  have  a Sunday 
School  and  a Christian  Endeavor,  both 
of  which  are  good  live  organizations. 

First  Church  of  Christ,  at  Adel,  is  in 
reality  doing  a community  work.  They 
receive  m.embers  from  other  denomina,- 
tions  by  letter,  and  have  both  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  on  their  official  board. 

Johnston  Federated  church,  at  Johns- 
ton Station,  near  Des  Moines,  is  now  be- 
ing served  by  Mr.  Cannon,  a Methodist 
minister.  He  received  fifty-four  into 
membership  on  November  24th.  It  is  re- 
ported that  ninety  percent  of  the  Sunday 
school  remains  for  the  morning  service, 
and  that  the  Christian  Endeavorers  near- 
Iv  all  remain  for  the  evening  service. 
They  are  using  a roofed  over  basement 
built  in  1918.  1 

Melvin  Lundeen,  pastor  of  the  Grace 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  of  Des 
Moines,  is  now  serving  the  Urbandale 
Community  Church  as  pastor.  They  have 
been  without  a regular  pastor  for  some 
time  previous  to  his  taking  over  the 
work. 

There  appears  to  be  a good  field  for  a 


community  church  organization  at  Swan, 
a small  place  south  of  Des  Moines,  if  the 
right  kind  of  a leader  can  get  into  the 
field.  During  the  past  summer  they  have 
not  had  regular  services,  but  have  kept 
up  their  Sunday  School  and  have  an  ac- 
tive Ladies  Aid  Society.  The  building 
was  dedicated  a Christian  Church,  but 
the  organization  and  work  are  of  the 
community  type. 

The  Hartford  Community  Church,  also 
near  Des  Moines,  has  had  no  regular 
preaching  for  three  years  past,  although 
they  still  maintain  a Sunday  School  and 
an  active  Aid  and  Missionary  Society. 
They  recently  sent  $25  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  P.  Tasker,  who  are  doing  missionary 
work  in  Calcutta,  India.  There  are  Chris- 
tian, Methodist  and  Baptist  families  in 
this  organization.  There  is  also  a Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  town. 

For  the  past  two  months  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  E.  Wood  of  Freeport,  Hlinois,  have 
been  working  in  Iowa,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Des  Moines,  in  the  interests  of  Liberty 
College,  Cojutepeque,  El  Salvador,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  Iowa  correspondent 
is  indebted  to  them  for  part  of  the  ma- 
terial used  in  these  notes.  This  college 
has  recently  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees comprises  a number  of  persons  who 
are  prominent  in  community  church  work. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Humphrey  are  in 
active  charge  of  the  college. 

— J.  A.  Johnson. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY  CONFLICTS 

Unusual  is  that  community  which  is  not  conscious  of 
some  deep  line  of  cleavage.  Men  and  women  are  divided 
into  hostile  camps.  Individual  friendships  are  affected 
at  times.  The  community  fails  to  pull  together  for  things 
obviously  for  its  own  good.  Because  one  “side”  is  in 
favor  of  a thing,  the  other  “side”  must  be  against  it. 
It  would  never  do  to  allow  even  a good  thing  to  come 
under  wrong  leadership ! 

One  may  travel  through  a state  and  study  this  mat- 
ter objectively.  Here  is  a city  which  is  divided  by  a 
river.  It  has  an  “east  side”  and  a “west  side”.  The 
people  on  one  side  of  the  river  are  no  different  from  those 
on  the  other.  If  a city  hall  or  a public  library  is  to  be 
located,  the  big  question  is  not  that  of  public  conveni- 
ence, but  rather  the  question  of  “side”.  Many  a public 
improvement  has  failed  because  of  community  jealousie.s 
which  were  entirely  geographical  in  their  origin.' 

In  another  community  the  railroad  is  the  line  of  de- 
markation.  All  on  one  side  of  the  railroad  are  regarded 
as  “low  brow”  by  all  those  on  the  other.  For  years, 
perhaps  one  side  controls  political  life  only  to  find  the 
“low-brow”  faction  suddenly  increased  until  it  can  take 
control.  And  then  there  is  revenge  for  all  the  years  of 
factional  control  of  public  interest.  One  line  of  railroad 
in  Illinois  divides  communities  in  this  way  for  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  and  in  every  town  the  “high-brows”  live 
on  the  east  side  of  the  tracks. 

In  cities  where  there  is  great  disparity  of  wealth, 
one  often  finds  this  fact  of  supreme  importance.  The  city 
which  has  a “gold  coast”  is  also  apt  to  have  some  slums. 
And  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  gold  coast  and  the  slum 
vote  together  against  the  middle  cla.ss  people.  There  are 
always  hints  of  the  purchase  of  votes.  It  may  not  be  that 
at  all.  The  slums  furnish  the  servants  for  the  “gold 
coast”.  And  these  servants  find  it  to  their  bread  and 
butter  interest  to  do  what  they  are  told.  But  the  middle 
class  man  resents  the  superior  airs  of  his  rich  neighbor. 

In  small  communities  it  may  just  be  commercial 
rivalry  that  is  the  basis  of  the  community  division.  Two 
rival  grocers  have  not  learned  yet  that  in  cooperation  they 
would  be  better  off  than  in  competition.  Each  man  as- 
pires to  capture  the  trade  of  the  community  but  never 
does. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  politics  will  do  the  same 
thing.  The  farming  out  of  the  little  jobs  of  the  ordinary 
American  village  means  a little  extra  money  to  some 
people.  The  village  job,  with  its  salary,  is  just  so  much 
additional  income.  It  is  strange  to  see  people  grow  so 
excited  over  a matter  of  a few  dollars  one  way  or  another. 
The  village  that  is  more  excited  over  the  election  of  a 
town  board  than  over  the  election  of  a president  of  the 
United  States  excites  the  mirth  of  the  outsider. 

Sometimes  political  antagonism  is  of  long  standing, 
as  in  border  states  where  the  antipathies  of  civil  war 
days  still  persist.  Here  it  means  something  to  be  a Re- 
publican or  a Democrat.  One’s  family  loyalties  are  mixed 
up  in  it.  Every  community  question  is  befogged  by  these 
ancient  hatreds. 

And  it  goes  without  saying  that  competing  churches 


are  often  the  basis  of  community  alignments.  The  church- 
es of  a village  may  be  in  politics  secretly,  just  to  advance 
the  prestige  of  their  members.  A Presbyterian  candidate 
for  mayor  can  hope  for  no  votes  from  Methodists. 

The  man  who  starts  out  to  work  for  community  good- 
will often  feels  that  he  has  a hopeless  job.  He  may  get 
himself  suspected  by  both  “sides”.  His  motives  are  im- 
pugned. He  may  be  regarded  as  a clever  hypocrite  who 
carries  water  on  both  shoulders. 

However,  there  are  natural  forces  which  tend  to 
bring  a community  together.  Sickness  and  death  are 
among  these.  The  small  town  is  reminded  every  once  in 
awhile  that  after  all  we  are  human  beings.  "We  have  the 
same  sorrows  and  we  must  all  meet  the  same  end. 

The  relief  of  poverty  has  a way  of  wiping  out  com- 
munity prejudices.  A widow'  with  little  children  com- 
mands an  interest  that  knows  no  party  bounds.  When 
the  caU  comes  from  some  section  of  the  w'orld  that  has 
been  devastated  by  a tornado  or  an  earthquake,  we  forget 
smaller  loyalties  for  the  big  human  loyalty. 

At  least  one  city  in  the  middle  west  finds  its  an- 
nual musical  festival  an  event  which  brings  people  of  ev- 
ery sort  into  cooperation.  A w'eek  of  beauty  wipes  out 
the  petty  things  from  the  community  mind.  There  is  a 
power  in  music  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,  as  they  have 
discovered.  Even  a day  of  sports  may  contribute  to  this 
same  end.  One  city  has  a great  field  day  provided  by 
the  merchants,  and  on  this  day  sportsmanship  wipes  out 
the  narrow  things  of  the  human  soul. 

But  it  is  to  religion  more  than  to  anything  else  that 
the  community  must  look  for  its  fund  of  good-will.  Good- 
will must  rest  upon  a spiritual  foundation  if  it  is  per- 
manent. We  have  already  indicated  that  sectarian  re- 
ligion may  be  the  very  basis  of  community  division.  But 
even  a community  with  several  churches  may  have  in 
these  churches  a spirit  which  is  opposed  to  rivalries  and 
hatred. 

These  churches  must  develop  an  ethic  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  owm  life.  “Sheep-stealing”  must  stop  once 
and  for  all.  What  the  ministers  do  not  do,  must  also  bo 
frowned  down  in  the  membership.  That  is  the  start. 

But  in  the  churches  must  grow  a tolerance  which  is 
more  than  just  mere  religious  toleration.  The  ability  to 
see  into  the  soul  of  the  other  man  is  all  too  rare  a gift. 
At  least  one  teacher  of  philosophy  tells  his  pupils  they 
will  never  learn  philosophy  unless  they  w’ill  try  to  believe 
each  philosophic  system  for  just  a little  while.  Nor  wdll 
any  man  ever  be  able  to  understand  his  fellow-man  unless 
for  a little  while  he  tries  to  find  out  how  it  would  feel  to 
look  at  the  world  through  his  neighbor’s  eyes.  The  old 
sectarian  attitude  w’as  the  reverse  of  this.  “I  know  I am 
right,  and  I cannot  be  wrong,”  declares  the  sectarian.  But 
the  man  of  larger  faith  has  discovered  that  his  religion 
teaches  a humility  like  that  of  the  little  child. 

But  religion  must  do  more  than  build  an  attitude  of 
tolerance.  The  love  of  the  human  race  is  a difficult  love 
to  build.  Most  of  us  love  just  a few  choice  specimens  of 
the  human  race.  For  the  rest  w'e  have  hatred  and  con- 
demnation. The  Great  Teacher  gave  us  the  Parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  to  proclaim,  another  attitude.  If 
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Jesus  wanted  his  disciples  to  hate  men  of  contrary  faith, 
he  would  have  said  so.  But  in  this  parable  he  teaches  a 
love  that  transcends  the  prejudices  of  both  nation  and 
creed. 

It  is  not  nearly  so  easy  to  love  Mexicans  who  live 
in  huts  by  the  railroad  tracts  in  our  town  as  to  love  a 
far-away  Mexican  we  read  about  in  a missionary  text- 
book. This  does  not  discredit  missions,  but  it  does  dis- 
credit some  brands  of  local  church.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
help  the  erring  girl  in  the  hour  of  her  trouble,  or  to  visit 
the  town  jail  to  get  the  story  of  some  “wild”  boy.  But 
a community  attitude  that  is  right  will  leave  no  one  out 
of  the  circle  of  human  feeling. 

The  church  that  truly  represents  Jesus  Christ  will 
be  always  on  the  side  of  community  good-will.  It  will 
not  disdain  anything  that  increases  that  good-will.  It 
may  be  counted  on  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  perse- 
cuted, and  to  generate  a spirit  that  will  warm,  human 
hearts  all  around  about  it. 


THE  CHURCHES  MUST  FEDERATE 

The  great  annual  convention  of  protestant  forces  in 
Ohio  each  year  in  January  brings  vividly  to  the  public 
attention  the  importance  of  some  coordination  of  protest- 
ant forces.  The  convention,  important  as  it  is,  is  by  no 
means  so  important  as  the  year-around  service  of  the 
Ohio  Council  of  Churches  which  mobilizes  the  sentiment 
of  the  churches  on  many  important  matters.  In  Massa- 
chusetts one  also  tincls  a program  of  federation  of  denom- 
inations which  is  beyond  praise.  This  federation  has  not 
sought  to  ‘’convert”  the  independent  union  churches,  but 
to  mother  them. 

In  Illinois,  the  first  convention  similar  to  that  in 
Ohio,  will  be  held  in  iSpringfield  in  February.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  first  year  will  make  a very  impres- 
sive demonstration.  But  Illinois  now  has  the  consent 
of  the  various  denominational  authorities  to  federate. 
The  sad  condition  of  Illinois  churches  is  a proof  that  this 
step  is  being  taken  none  too  soon. 

The  successful  state  federations  realize  perfectly 
well  that  their  major  problem  is  that  of  over-churching. 
In  order  not  to  frighten  timid  souls,  they  also  talk  about 
under-churching.  i>ut  it  is  mostly  the  former.  This 
problem  will  either  be  solved  by  the  leadership  of  the  de- 
nominational authorities,  or  it  wdl  ue  solved  wiinout 
them.  Laymen  have  grown  weary  of  the  waste  of  their 
money  given  to  religion  and  of  tne  waste  of  religious  en- 
ergy to  be  found  in  most  communities. 

Whenever  a new  state  federation  is  formed  the  pas- 
tors of  federated  and  community  churches  should  be  on 
the  front  seat.  The  program  of  the  new  state  federation 
may  seem  to  them  at  first  timid  or  even  reactionary.  Let 
them  have  patience.  When  Christian  men  come  together, 
they  will  sooner  or  later  arrive  at  the  truth.  The  move- 
ment for  state  federations  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs 
in  American  religious  life. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP 

Statistics  show  that  hundreds  of  churches  of  every 
denomination  in  America  fail  to  have  even  one  accession 
a year  on  confession  ef  faith.  This  sterility  is  not  due  to 
a universal  rejection  of  Christianity  by  the  un-churched 
of  the  community.  It  is  more  apt  to  indicate  that  the 
church  itself  is  not  regarded  as  being  a spiritual  institu- 
tion. Undoubtedly  the  first  thing  in  an  evangelistic  cam- 
paign in  any  church  is  to  make  sure  that  religion  has  a 
worthy  exponent  in  the  church  itself.  Jesus  warned  the 
Pharisees  that  they  compassed  the  earth  and  the  sea  to 
make  one  proselyte  and  after  they  had  their  proselyte, 
he  was  worse  than  ever. 


Undoubtedly  many  churches  do  not  want  new  mem- 
bers. The  church  is  a social  set.  The  introduction  of  an 
alien  is  just  as  objectionable  in  the  church  as  it  would 
be  in  an  exclusive  club.  One  may  find  ministers  who 
openly  state  that  they  do  not  want  any  more  members. 
This  indicates  an  indifference  to  the  world  that  is  out- 
side the  church  that  to  most  of  us  is  shocking. 

The  evangelism  that  truly  does  its  work  must  be  first 
of  all  educational.  The  amount  of  religious  ignorance 
one  may  find  among  people  otherwise  intelligent  is  ap- 
palling. Unless  religion  rests  on  a solid  foundation  it  will 
not  last.  “Faith  comes  by  hearing  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God,”  Paul  declares.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
protestant  church  had  a vast  lectureship  which  would 
cover  the  nation  in  advance  of  any  evangelistic  effort. 

But,  of  course,  evangelism  involves  also  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  intellect.  There  is 
also  a place  for  the  appeal  that  will  stir  the  conscience 
and  move  to  action. 

The  churches  should  call  to  their  aid  their  friends 
in  the  community  who  have  never  been  enlisted.  And 
there  are  more  of  these  than  most  churches  know  about. 


THE  DRIVE  AGAINST  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH 

There  is  a determined  drive  in  the  metropolitan  press 
against  the  protestant  church.  The  jre  of  the  editor  has 
been  aroused  by  several  considerations.  He  may  be  com- 
mitted either  through  conviction  or  through  financial 
consideration  to  bringing  back  the  old  days  of  easy  liquor. 
And  he  sees  across  his  path  the  institution  which  more 
than  any  other  puts  conscience  behind  prohibition.  Or 
he  may  be  a big  navy  advocate.  And  in  his  road  stands 
an  institution  which  has  lately  discovered  that  a part  of 
its  gospel  is  the  message  of  world  peace. 

But  the  metropolitan  newspaper  is  not  the  only 
critic  of  the  protestant  church.  There  is  a literary  fra- 
ternity of  the  radical  sort  which  is  equally  bitter  against 
the  protestant  religion  of  America.  It  speaks  in  its 
coarsest  language  in  “Elmer  Gantry.”  In  books  more 
scholarly  it  inveighs  against  the  ethics  of  the  protestant 
church.  The  goal  of  these  uplifters  is  free  love.  The 
protestant  church  is  beneath  contempt  because  it  upholds 
the  ideal  of  a life-long  relationship  in  marriage. 

All  of  this  would  be  sufficiently  alarming  if  it  was 
new.  But  there  have  been  many  historical  epochs  like 
this  one.  These  are  the  symptoms  of  a war-weary  age. 
After  the  regimentation  of  wartime,  the  human  mind  de- 
mands a freedom  that  sweeps  away  all  restraint.  The 
eighteenth  century  before  the  days  of  John  Wesley  was 
even  more  determined  to  make  an  end  of  monogamy 
and  to  seek  the  goal  of  life  in  drunkenness  and  brawls, 
personal  or  international.  The  Puritan  was  hated  then 
even  more  than  now. 

Some  persecution  is  going  to  do  the  protestant 
churches  good.  It  may  decrease  their  membership.  But 
it  will  consolidate  their  forces  and  deepen  their  convic- 
tions. Better  a protestantism  half  as  large,  but  certain 
of  its  program  and  united  in  the  prosecution  of  its  aims. 

Position  Wanted  by  middle-aged  pastor  with  success- 
ful experience  in  union  church.  Has  held  pastorates  both 
in  city  and  rural  fields.  Wife  is  active  church  worker. 
Correspondence  is  invited  with  regard  to  the  church  pro- 
gram desired.  Ready  for  new  field  in  April,  or  perhaps 
sooner.  Address  Experience,  The  Community  Church- 
man, Park  Ridge,  111. 

Minister,  29,  college  and  seminary  training,  desires 
pastorate  of  community  or  federated  church,  perferably 
in  east  central  state.  Address,  Minister,  The  Community 
Churchman,  Park  Ridge  ,111. 
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WHY  THE  FARMER’S  PLIGHT 

By  W.  A.  Cutler 


One  of  the  first  problems  that  faces  rural  life  is  the 
constantly  increasing  ratio  of  taxation.  Many  farmers 
barely  raise  enough  to  live  and  pay  their  taxes,  to  say 
nothing  of  interest  on  the  investment  or  an  adequate 
wage  for  their  labor. 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  situation  is  the  change  in 
form  that  property  takes.  In  the  early  days,  when  the 
country  was  new,  nearly  all  property  was  visible ; it  con- 
sisted in  physical  assets,  such  as  houses,  lands,  livestock, 
jnanufacturing  enterprises,  merchantile  stocks,  etc.  Our 
tax  laws  were  formulated  to  meet  those  conditions.  In 
the  process  of  time  all  this  has  changed.  Now  fully  60^ 
of  the  holdings  of  men  of  wealth  consist  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  i.  e.,  invisible  property,  which  quite  largely  es- 
capes taxation.  As  a result  the  burden  of  increasing  tax. 
ation  falls  upon  visible  property  and  catches  the  farmer 
where  he  can  not  help  himself.  With  increasing  demands 
for  good  roads,  modern  schools  and  other  improvements, 
the  farmer’s  tax  has  grown  beyond  his  ability  to  pay. 
The  equal  distribution  of  taxation  is  a mighty  hard  nut 
to  crack.  It  is  a form  of  farm  relief  that  may  well  in- 
vite the  best  thought  of  our  keenest  statesmen. 

Railroads  and  other  forms  of  business  are  taxed  in 
proportion  to  their  earning  power;  not  so  the  farmer. 
His  earning  power  is  not  considered.  It  is  a question  of 
how  much  he  can  stand  and  exist.  Many  farmers  are  lit- 
erally bled  white.  Being  isolated  and  independent,  they 
are  not  organized  to  make  an  effectual  protest.  Only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  farmers  are  organized  today. 
It  is  amazing  what  an  influence  ,this  small  proportion, 
has  recently  come  to  have  on  legislation. 

Some  of  the  increase  in  taxation  the  farmer  has 
brought  upon  himself.  Every  farmer  finds  an  automo- 
bile a necessity.  This  means  improved  roads  and  an 
addition  to  his  taxes.  Most  farmers  want  their  children 
to  have  as  good  school  advantages  as  the  city  child,  so 
the  demand  for  the  consolidated  school  arises.  This  a- 
gain  boosts  the  tax  rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  a deal  of  the  added  tax  comes 
from  a constantly  increased  crime  cost,  which  quite 
largely  centers  in  the  city.  To  this  may  be  added  much 
of  the  cost  of  society’s  defectives,  practically  all  of 
which  is  the  product  of  the  city.  The  farmers  is  called 
upon  to  share  in  the  payment  of  that  in  which  he  is  no 
way  responsible. 

The  city  dweller,  who  holds  invisible  property,  es- 
capes altogether  the  crime  cost  of  his  own  constituancy 
and  shoves  the  burden  off  on  to  the  farmer. 

The  great  leakage  that  helps  the  city  and  pauperizes 
the  rural  community  is  the  flow  of  capital  from  the  coun- 
try into  the  city.  We  hear  a great  deal  these  days  a- 
bout  robbing  the  soil.  The  next  generation  takes  the 
farm  with  depleted  soil.  The  first  owner  has  literally 
mined  it,  and  put  its  rich  products  into  his  own  pocket. 
When  that  particular  farmer  sells  his  farm,  and  takes 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  together  with  the  accumula- 
tions of  a life  time  and  builds  a city  fiat,  the  city  gets 
the  benefit  of  that  farm  accumulation.  It  is  that  much 
more  added  to  its  tax  roll  for  schools  and  other  improve- 
ments. That  property  is  lost  to  the  rural  community. 

The  problem  is  how  to  force  the  city  to  pay,  what 
it  equitably  ought  to  pay  in  order  to  equalize  the  tax 
for  the  farmer.  It  is  not  only  the  problem  of  pro-rating 
taxes  according  to  the  farmer’s  income,  but  of  causing 
the  city  to  pay  for  its  own  crime  expense  and  some  pro- 
portion of  the  tax,  which  accrues  from  farm  accumula- 
tion, now  invested  in  the  city.  This  in  a measure  ac- 


counts for  the  heavy  bui'den  of  taxation  carried  by  the 
farmer. 

Another  trend  that  effects  the  rural  community  is 
the  constant  stream  of  youth  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 
This  is  not  altogether  bad  for  the  country  as  a whole. 
It  brings  a virile  leadership  into  the  city.  These  farm 
boys  and  girls  become  leaders  in  the  city  church,  and 
in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  city.  A large  pro- 
portion of  our  ministers  and  professional  men,  as  well  as 
bankers,  lawyers  and  other  leaders  came  from  the  farm. 
The  lay  leaders  of  our  city  churches,  the  very  back  bone 
of  our  religious  institutions,  many  of  them  were  reared 
in  the  country. 

Many  country  churches,  with  a noble  record  of  ser- 
vice rendered  and  with  a long  list  of  representatives  in 
the  city,  are  now  closed.  The  drain  has  been  too  great. 
The  sociologist  speaks  of  it  as  a shift  in  population.  It 
means  heart  break  and  discouragement  in  the  rural  com- 
munity back  home. 

What  is  needed  is  a more  fundamental  inquiry  into 
what  has  acutally  been  going  on  in  the  country.  Econ- 
omically, we  must  begin  to  tnink  how  we  can  pay  back 
to  the  farmer,  what  we  owe  him.  It  is  poor  economy 
and  a social  crime  to  over-burden  so  valuable  a source 
of  the  city’s  wealth  and  power. 

The  city  church,  too,  should  begin  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  more  efficient  rural  church.  If  churches  in  a giv- 
en village  community  can  be  consolidated  and  put  on  a 
more  complete  Christian  program,  that  means  more  min- 
isters, deacons  and  social  leaders  for  the  city  church. 

Our  laws  on  taxation  need  to  be  re-written.  Gov- 
ernmental protection  is  w'orth  more  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  the  man  of  wealth  than  it  is  to  the  man  of  moderate 
means.  Instead  of  getting  out  from  under  the  burden 
of  taxation,  he  should  be  made  to  pay  a progressively 
increased  tax  as  his  w'ealth  increases.  The  protection 
he  getS)  is  worth  more  to  him,  he  is  more  able  to  pay  it 
and  the  whole  situation  demands  that  he  shoulder  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  responsibility.  That  share 
is  measured  by  his  ability  to  pay. 

After  aU,  our  great  need  is  a mutual  understanding 
as  between  the  farmer  and  the  city  man.  When  the 
farmer  prospers  and  has  courage  to  look  up,  then  the 
city  will  prosper  also.  To  crush  the  farmer  is  to  kill 
the  “goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.”  The  farm  and 
the  city  must  consider  their  interests  in  common.  The 
farm  furnishes  the  city  not  only  food,  but  a deal  of  its 
capital  and  a great  wealth  of  leadership.  There  is  a 
large  call  for  the  city  to  begin  to  pay  its  debt  long  due 
the  farmer. 


GREAT  SCIENTIST  ALSO  A MYSTIC 

Professor  Arthur  S.  Eddington,  the  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and 
the  best-known  English-speaking  exponent  of  Einstein’s 
theory  of  relativity,  delivered  the  Swarthmore  Lecture  to 
the  British  Quakers  this  year.  Professor  Eddington  is 
himself  a member  of  that  body.  His  lecture  has  been 
printed  in  a little  volume  entitled  “Science  and  the  Un- 
seen World.”  In  this  lecture,  he  develops  further  the 
point  of  view  which  he  earlier  outlined  in  his  famous 
volume,  “The  Nature  of  the  Physical  World,”  concerning 
the  relation  of  science  and  religion.  He  holds  that  the 
older  physics,  which  emphasized  materialism  and  mechan- 
ism, is  out-of-date.  He  also  insists  that  man’s  intuitive 
experience  of  moral  and  spiritual  values  is  just  as  truly  a 
part  of  reality  as  his  sense  impressions. 
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DOWN  IN  THE  OZARKS 

By  Cliflf  Titus. 


The  Home  Missions  Council  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  in  America  is  planning  a Five  Year  Program, 
which  begins  with  a survey  of  small  to\vns  and  rural  com- 
munities, with  a view  to  doing  something  about  the  over- 
churched  conditions  which  exist  in  most  such  places,  and 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  helping  these  communities  to 
get  together  in  some  kind  of  an  effective  religious  com- 
munity program. 

We  attended  a conference  of  denominational  leaders 
of  the  Ozark  region  which  had  been  called  by  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  Monday  in  Springfield.  Some  thirty 
men  were  there,  representing  the  major  denominations 
of  the  region. 

From  the  talks  made  by  these  different  leaders  some 
interesting  facts  w'ere  emphasized.  There  are  abdut  nine- 
ty different  denominations  represented  in  the  Ozarks  re- 
gion. In  spite  of  this  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  this  re- 
gion are  not  in  any  church! 

We  said  “in  spite  of  this”,  but  the  whole  concensus 
of  opinion  was  that  it  is  because  of  this,  rather  than  in 
spite  of  it.  One  man  stated  that  over-churching  means 
under-churching  so  far  as  any  real  influence  the  church 
has  is  concerned. 

It  was  acknowledged  by  about  every  one  present,  in 
so  many  words,  that  churches  do  not  necessarily  any  long- 
er stand  for  religious  life ; the  more  churches  in  a commu- 
nity the  less  religion  1 Hundreds  of  small  communities  are 
filled  with  church  buildings  and  separate  church  congre- 
gations. These  little  congregations  are  struggling  along, 
keeping  an  itinerant  preacher  half  time  or  fourth  time, 
who  belabors  the  folks  to  be  “loyal”  to  their  denomina- 
tions. As  a result  the  whole  business  has  resolved  itself 
into  a competitive  scheme  that  causes  division  and  hard 
feelings  and  everything  else,  except  religion! 

A district  superintendent  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  keep 
the  churches  in  his  district  “going”.  So  they  have  been 
kept  “going”  until  they  are  “gone”  so  far  as  usefulness 
is  concerned. 

Practically  all  the  speakers  admitted,  some  said  so 
in  no  mistaken  language,  that  the  denominational  system 
is  a failure.  Denominations  have  had  their  place  and 
have  made  their  contribution  to  religious  life;  as  such, 
their  usefulness  is  past.  There  isn’t  any  question  about 
it.  There  is  no  argument  against  it.  They  have  failed 
to  do  the  work  of  the  church.  There  is  no  chance,  abso- 
lutely no  chance,  regardless  of  any  kind  of  scheming, 
or  regardless  of  any  kind  of  propaganda  to  the  contrary, 
of  the  denominational  system  making  good  in  these  com- 
munities. It  is  proven  so  conclusively  and  so  glaringly 
that  to  deny  it  is  either  a matter  of  gross  ignorance  or  of 
a hopeless  sectarian  mind  that  thinks  more  of  a church 
job  than  it  does  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  (Mind  you,  we 
are  not  quoting  our  own  opinion,  merely,  but  the  only  con- 
clusions that  could  be  drawn  from  the  discussion  by  these 
leaders  themselves.) 

The  only  hope  of  a community  is  some  kind  of  a com- 
munity, or  united,  church.  There  isn’t  any  denomination 
on  earth  that  can  longer  appeal  to  the  people  to  all  “come 
and  join  our  church”.  There  isn’t  any  denomination  on 
earth  which  has  a right  to  ask  Christians  of  other  denom- 
inations to  give  up  their  own  convictions  and  backgrounds 
and  sentiments  and  take  up  a set  of  new  denominational 
names  and  shibboleths. 

But  Christians  of  all  denominations  can  come  to- 
gether without  giving  up  anything  except  their  preju- 
dices. They  can  bring  all  that  is  good  of  their  denomina- 


tional training  and  experience  and  come  together  in  one 
group  and  with  one  purpose,  with  a mutual  tolerance  and 
in  the  interest  of  a community.  They  do  not  need  to 
wear  any  denominational  name  or  to  have  a loyalty  to 
one  particular  denominational  tradition.  They  can  be 
loyal  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  wear  some  name  that 
implies  their  church  is  one  of  a community  of  interest, 
such  as  “united”,  or  “community”,  or  “union”,  or  just 
“The  church  of  Smithville”;  it  is  not  important  what  it 
is  called  just  so  it  can  get  away  from  all  that  is  implied 
in  sectarian  labels. 

So  the  survey  is  to  be  made.  Everybody  knows  just 
about  what  it  will  reveal  before  it  is  made.  But  it  will 
be  a good  thing  because  it  will  make  the  existing  state 
of  things  more  apparent  even  than  they  are  now. 

The  only  question  is,  what  will  be  done  about  it  after 
the  survey  is  completed?  Will  denominational  leaders 
just  take  it  out  in  talking?  Will  they  be  big  enough  and 
courageous  enough  to  go  into  communities  and  tell  them 
frankly  what  ought  to  be  done?  Will  these  leaders  be 
willing  to  lose  their  jobs  if  necessary  to  bring  people  to- 
gether? Or  will  they  begin  to  stall  as  they  have  done  so 
often  in  the  past?  Will  they  begin  to  bring  up  a thousand 
little  technicalities  to  show  why  these  churches  can’t 
get  together?  Will  they  use  that_old  subterfuge  that 
“We  must  move  slowly,  it  takes  time,  and  we  must  be 
careful,  etc”? 

They  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  doesn’t  take 
any  survey  to  show  that.  Will  they  do  it?  Some  of  them 
will  try  it  because  they  are  sincere  in  this  task  and  are 
willing  to  do  anything  to  make  things  better. 

Another  important  thing  mentioned  in  this  program 
is  that  the  people  in  the  local  community  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  say  what  kind  of  a church  they  want.  If  the 
people  are  allowed  to  do  this,  in  reality,  there  isn’t  any 
question  what  will  happen  in  most  instances.  But  will 
the  people  be  influenced  and  wheedled  by  those  with  ul- 
terior motives?  If  the  people  were  encouraged  to  use 
their  own  good  sense  and  religion  they  would  have  been 
together  long  ago. 

This  program  is  encouraging,  even  though  much  may 
not  come  of  it  immediately.  It  is  at  least  another  attempt 
to  do  something.  It  wull  be  supported  by  many  earnest 
denominational  leaders  who  know  that  something  has  to 
be  done,  and  done  soon,  if  the  church  is  to  be  saved  to  its 
purpose. 

On  the  other  hand  this  program  will  meet  with  oppo- 
sition, not  openly,  but  more  deadly  because  of  that.  There 
are  still  leaders  who  oppose  the  community  church  move- 
ment that  is  taking  place  throughout  the  country.  They 
fear  the  community  church  for  obvious  reasons  so  they 
try  to  create  a feeling  against  it.  Of  course  they  will 
ultimately  fail  in  their  cheap  and  subtle  plans,  but  they 
can  hinder  progress.  A Presbyterian  superintendent 
said  Monday  that  “the  people  are  ready  to  get  together, 
and  that  ecclesiastics  and  preachers  are  all  that  are  now 
in  the  way”.  He  was  right,  and  everybody  knows  he 
was  right.  How  much  longer  these  gentlemen  will  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  way  is  a question. 

In  the  meantime  we  will  do  our  best  in  cooperating 
with  this  five-year  program  and  hope  that  this  survey  will 
bear  more  fruit  than  the  average  survey  of  its  kind  has 
in  days  past. 

“And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all 
things  common.” 
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A PLEA  FOR  CONSOLIDATION 

By  J.  B.  Gonzalez,  Cong.  Supt.  of  Kansas. 


How  goes  the  movement  toward  eliminating  overlap- 
ping of  churches  in  small  towns  and  villages? 

Is  there  any  probability  that  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  community  or  federated  churches  will  be  organ- 
ized or  better  perhaps,  developed  in  the  next  decade? 
Why  does  not  the  movement  gather  more  momentum?  In 
view  of  deplorable  moral  and  spiritual  conditions  in 
scores  of  places  where  old  line  denominational  churches 
are  competing  in  fields  where  there  is  absolutely  no  hope 
of  growth  or  strength  coming  to  one  except  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  or  other.s,  why  isn’t  something  radical  done? 

These  and  like  questions  indicate  the  interest  being 
taken  in  this  matter  and  reveal  the  unrest  that  is  appar- 
ent on  every  hand.  There  ought  to  be  a clear  answer; 
there  is  a clear  answer. 

First,  let  us  be  assured  that  the  movement  goes  on 
apace.  There  is  plenty  of  momentum — sometimes  it  is 
stopped  temporarily  in  certain  localities,  by  the  loosened 
rubbish  of  denominational  bigotry  and  prejudice,  but 
this  will  be  washed  clean  by  the  steadily  rising  stream.. 
Any  set-back  is  only  for  the  moment.  The  steady  stream 
moves  on.  In  many  communities  things  extremely  radi- 
cal are  being  done.  These  are  seldom  if  ever  paraded  in 
the  open,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  The  enemies  of  the 
development  do  not  desire  to  give  anything  of  publicity 
to  the  movement  by  their  opposition,  which  they  well 
know  would  be  the  case.  The  friends  of  the  movement 
are  too  busy  and  happy  in  their  work  to  be  drawn  aside 
into  futile  controversy.  They  expect  to  lose  some  skir- 
mishes, but  are  content  so  long  as  the  main  advance  pushes 
steadily  forward. 

In  this  paper  I would  call  attention  to  certain  factors 
and  forces  that  underlie  the  movement  and  that  afford 
the  grounds  for  the  optimistic  note  sounded  above. 

First,  the  increasing  emphasis  being  put  upon  the 
truth  that  “Christianity  Is  a Way  of  Life’’  and  not  the 
mere  assent  to  a formal  creedal  statement  or  slavish  de- 
votion to  an  ecclesiastical  formula — paves  the  way  for  a 
breakdown  of  competing  churches  in  over-churched  areas. 
Only  a few  days  ago  a leading  official  in  one  of  the  more 
conservative  denominations  frankly  admitted  that  his 
church  is  no  longer  able  to  control  the  thinking  and  read- 
ing of  its  members,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  convince 
their  constituency  that  “they  have  the  only  fully  au- 
thenticated plan  of  salvation.”  A District  Superintend- 
ent called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Methodist  church- 
es are  now  authorized  to  hold  a “congregational  meet- 
ing” annually  and  that  the  entire  congregation  is  having 
a larger  and  ever  larger  voice  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  their  local  church. 

If  no  denomination  has  a monopoly  on  the  road  to 
Glory,  and  if  church  men  are  at  liberty  to  think  and  plan 
for  the  success  of  their  local  enterprises — then  the  way  is 
wide  open  for  discussion  of  the  fundamental  question. 
What  can  we  do  to  care  adequately  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  needs  of  our  community?  Thinking  along  these 
lines  thus  untrammeled,  they  naturally  raise  the  question, 
What  is  the  idea  of  trying  to  keep  alive  two  or  three  or 
four  struggling  churches,  none  able  to  support  a capable 
minister  or  put  on  a challenging  program  of  Religious 
Education  or  Community  welfare,  or  provide  a building 
in  which  these  things  can  be  done?  The  answer  to  their 
queries  is  the  increasing  number  of  communities  in  which 
federated  and  community  churches  are  being  organized, 
and  a still  larger  number  of  communities  in  which  the 
matter  is  only  now  in  the  “talk”  stage. 

When  all  the  people  in  a village  begin  to  undertake 


to  make  their  religion  a “walk  in  Jesus’  way  of  living” 
denominationalism  and  sectarianism  will  take  to  the 
woods  and  a better  day  is  at  hand. 

Second,  the  leaders  in  our  local  churches  have  long 
known  and  are  now  daring  to  declare  that  the  es.sential 
elements  in  Christianity  are  alike  in  all  churches  Up  to 
now  too  much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  our  differences 
and  thus  our  similar  qualities  have  been  overlooked.  If 
we  agree  in  the  essentials  and  still  are  unable  to  foster 
these  due  to  divisive  elements  in  the  non-essentials,  why 
not  forget  the  non-essentials  and  unite  our  efforts  on  the 
essentials?  Local  churchmen  and  women  are  answering 
this  question  by  cooperative  efforts,  where  questions  of 
creed  and  ecclesiastical  procedure  are  forgotten  and  where 
the  essential  matters  of  Christian  living  and  serving  can 
be  emphasized. 

Of  course,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  all  the 
church  people  in  most  communities  are  able  to  see  mat- 
ters in  this  light,  and  we  still  find  a minority,  sometimes 
quite  a vigorous  minority,  who  keep  alive  denominational 
organizations. 

For  example,  in  a little  village  of  eight  hundred  peo- 
ple a few  years  ago,  there  were  four  Protestant  churches, 
each  with  a building.  None  of  the  churches  were  able  to 
support  a minister,  and  therefore  moral  and  religious  mat- 
ters were  at  a low  ebb.  This  was  especially  true  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  the  church  on  the  young  people  of  the 
community.  An  effort  was  made  to  organize  a community 
church.  This  was  successful,  with  the  result  that  many 
of  the  leading  families  from  all  the  protestant  churches 
joined  the  community  church.  However  in  the  case  of  two 
of  the  four  churches,  organizations  have  been  maintained 
and  more  or  less  regular  services  are  being  held.  The 
community  church  is  the  only  organization  employing  a 
full-time  resident  minister.  This  church  is  self  support- 
ing, has  bought  and  is  paying  for  a church  building  which 
should  have  been  theirs  by  every  right,  except  that  of  de- 
nominational claims.  It  maintains  a graded  church  school. 

Time  and  time  alone,  with  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  local  work,  will  eliminate  the  present  denominational 
institutions.  Of  course  many  of  us  regret  that  this  over- 
lapping could  not  have  been  done  away  at  once,  but  hu- 
man nature  is  essentially  selfish,  and  becoming  a high 
church  official  does  not  seem  to  alter  human  nature  very 
noticeably. 

Third,  only  by  the  elimination  of  competing  groups 
in  small  towns  can  anything  approaching  the  needed 
work  among  our  j;oung  people  be  undertaken.  There  is 
the  question  of  an  adequate  plant  in  which  to  foster  reli- 
gious education.  Three  or  four  little  one-room  box  build- 
ings built  of  wood  some  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago,  heated 
by  one  or  two  antiquated  stoves,  or  a make-shift  furnace, 
each  manned  by  one  person  who  often  is  minister,  church 
school  superintendent,  janitor,  chore  boy  for  the  Ladies 
Aid  Society  and  what  not,  or  often  worse  still,  sharing 
the  time  of  the  one  man  with  two  or  three  or  four  other 
points,  that  a starvation  salary  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  may  be  maintained,  are  in  no  earthly  or  heav- 
enly way  able  to  measure  up  with  our  modern  high  and 
grade  school  buildings  and  their  teaching  staff.  Here  we 
have  the  last  word  in  building  construction  and  also  in 
equipment,  manned  with  from  three  to  a dozen  thorough- 
ly trained  and  qualified  teaehers.  Why  expect  a self-re- 
specting American  boy  or  girl  to  attend  any  one  of  the 
antiquated  churches  on  Sunday,  sit  in  a class  behind  the 
organ  or  in  the  basement  with  the  old  furnace  and  coal 
bin,  and  then  stay  to  church  to  listen  to  a minister  who 
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perhaps  has  not  yet  finished  his  high  school  course,  not 
to  speak  of  college  and  seminary?  Is  this  over-drawn? 
Not  a bit.  Come  with  me  and  I will  show  you. 

Together  the  church  people  in  these  small  towns 
can  have  an  adequate  church  building — neat  and  at- 
tractive— where  the  boys  and  girls  attending  the  day 
school  together  may  work  and  worship  together  on  the 
Lord’s  day.  They  are  discovering  that  together  they  can 
secure  a well  equipped  and  energetic  minister  who  has  a 
vision  of  something  to  do  beside  maintaining  a wayside 
denominational  filling  station,  which,  by  the  way,  is  all 
fifty  per  cent  of  our  small-town  denominational  churches 
are — a station  to  help  provide  the  money  necessary  to  run 
a machine.  With  this  minister  in  this  adequate  building 
they  can  begin  to  develop  a program  of  service  that  will 
interest  and  attract  the  youth  even  of  our  day.  Why 
not  do  it? 

Only  by  such  cooperative  movements  can  local  social 
and  moral  problems  be  faced  with  any  hope  of  -their  so- 
lution. Be  it  said  in  shame  and  sorrow,  too  often  denom- 
inational churches  are  all  too  eager  to  make  capital  of 
the  efforts  of  another  church  to  help  remedy  existing  evil. 
This  affords  them  a chance  to  win  some  offended  brother 
or  sister  to  their  standards,  and  this  is  done,  thus  weaken- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Christian  forces  to  make  and  keep 
the  moral  and  special  atmosphere  fit  to  breathe.  Godless 
competition  has  grown  to  the  Nth  power  in  denomination- 
al church  organizations.  Only  one  thing  can  strangle  this 
octopus,  and  that  is  one  church  in  the  community. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  organic  union  may  not  sig- 
nify a spiritual  union,  that  you  cannot  change  the  nature 
of  men  by  changing  the  nature  of  the  organization 
through  which  they  work;  that  if  you  have  division  on 
these  points  now,  you  will  have  division  inside  the  new 
church,  and  nothing  is  so  deadly  as  internal  disorders. 
Yes,  yes,  all  that  and  much  more  may  be  said.  I answer: 
In  the  new  organization  there  is  at  least  a fighting  chance 
that  these  hindrances  may  be  overcome,  but  with  the  di- 
vided state  there  is  no  possible  chance.  Very  often  people 
learn  to  respect  those  whom  they  thought  unworthy  of 
respect,  merely  because  of  their  better  acquaintance. 

And,  also,  in  the  together  organization  there  will  be 
an  over-whelming  number  of  right-minded  men  and  wo- 
men, who  with  their  united  spirit  and  purpose  will  beat 
down  the  effect  of  the  obstreperous  minority. — Kansas 
Cong.  News  Letter. 
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By  Mrs.  Eva  R.  Baird. 

It  has  been  the  common  method  of  procedure  of  re- 
ligious sects  to  hark  back  to  the  apostolic  church  for  a 
guarantee  of  their  existence.  The  organization  of  the 
early  church  has  been  so  slavishly  copied  as  to  appear 
grotesque  to  our  day  and  age.  Supposedly  spiritual 
gifts,  which  the  apostolic  church  was  wise  enough  to 
minimize  have  been  magnified  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  importance.  “Coine  ye  apart  from  them  and  be  ye 
separate,”  has  been  a much  heeded  exhortation,  with  each 
obedient  group  supplying  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun 
to  suit  themselves.  Shall  the  community  church  move- 
ment claim  a sacred  origin  at  Jerusalem? 

Now  there  isn’t  a doubt  that  the  apostolic  church  was 
a good  deal  more  of  a community  church  than  any  or- 
ganization of  Brother  Piper’s  fifteen  hundred  would  dare 
to  be.  They  quit  business  as  individuals,  “sold  their  pos- 
sessions and  goods  and  parted  them  to  all  according  as 
any  man  had  need.”  Pretty  soft  for  the  man  whose  needs 
were  conisderably  more  than  his  possessions,  wasn’t  it? 


And  so  hard  on  the  property  holder,  that  one  family  at 
least  got  nothing  out  of  it  but  their  funeral  expenses. 
We  call  that  communism  today,  and  hoist  the  red  flag  over 
it.  There  have  been  other  religious  experiments  along 
socialistic  lines,  but  they  haven’t  been  strikingly  success- 
ful, and  the  number  of  them  is  not  increasing  in  our  day. 
If  we’re  going  to  be  queer  in  our  religion  these  days, 
we’d  rather  follow  a cult  that  heals  disease  or  insures 
prosperity. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  the  communism  of  the  early 
church  was  an  experiment,  which  was  not  an  unqualified 
success.  Out  of  it  however  seems  to  have  come  a degree 
of  efficiency  in  administering  benevolences  and  a keen 
sense  of  stewardship,  which  are  pretty  good  assets  for 
any  church. 

But  our  interest  centers  in  the  community  idea.  And 
the  early  church  was  a successful  community  church  in 
the  sense  that  it  included  all  the  Christians  in  the  com- 
munity, and  sought  to  Christianize  the  entire  community. 
There  were  heretics  and  heresy  trials  in  the  early  church, 
but  the  bright  idea  of  starting  a separate  church  hadn’t 
hit  anybody.  Well,  all  right,  then  that  justifies  the  com- 
munity church.  If  the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  a com- 
munity church  then  that’s  what  we  should  have  at  Cen- 
tre ville. 

Not  a bit  of  it.  The  apostolic  church  had  a lot  of 
things  we  don’t  want,  just  as  Jerusalem  had  its  own 
problems  which  aren’t  the  problems  of  Centreville. 
Thank  God,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  which  descended  at  Pen- 
tecost has  never  ceased  working  progressively.  Jerusa- 
lem isn’t  our  pattern,  nor  yet  Ephesus  or  Corinth. 

But  that  first  church  had  an  idea,  and  it  was  the  com- 
munity idea,  and  the  idea  isn’t  invalidated  by  its  failure 
to  function  perfectly  on  property  and  possessions.  With- 
out claiming  our  charter  from  the  communism  of  the 
apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  community  church  at 
Centreville  or  anywhere  else  will  find  it  worth  while  to 
consider  this  matter  of  all  things  in  common.  What  are 
the  things  we  should  have  in  common  in  the  church  to- 
day? 

Some  of  them  we  may  not  have  much  say  in  deciding. 
The  education  of  our  children,  the  recreation  of  the 
community,  the  atmosphere  of  our  streets,  will  be  in  com- 
mon. You  can’t  make  it  otherwise.  Why  not  recognize 
this  community  of  interests  in  our  church  organization? 
The  children  of  the  world,  as  usual  are  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light.  The  movie  magnate  goes  into  a town, 
and  buys  up  all  the  theatres  and  his  name  for  the  folks 
of  that  town  becomes  the  synonym  of  theatrical  produc- 
tion. Politicians  may  vary  widely  in  opinions  and  meth- 
ods, but  all  of  one  party  vote  the  same  ticket.  The  chain 
store  is  the  last  reminder  of  unified  business. 

But  you  can’t  standardize  religion  that  way,  you 
cry.  Oh,  well  then,  don’t.  Just  go  on  frittering  away  our 
religious  assets  until  we  reach  denominational  bank- 
ruptcy. When  our  children  have  reached  the  stage  of 
spiritual  starvation  it  will  be  a wonderful  comfort  to 
know  that  we  didn’t  allow  ourselves  to  be  standardized. 

Now  does  anyone  think  for  a minute  that  all  those 
first  believers  in  Jerusalem  thought  alike?  Why  even  the 
gift  of  tongues  sounded  different  to  every  man  that  heard 
them,  and  no  harm  seems  to  have  come  of  that.  But 
there  were  certain  things  which  they  did  hold  in  common, 
which  constituted  them  a community  church. 

The  community  church  of  today  does  not  call  for  ab- 
solute agreement  in  our  thinking,  but  it  does  call  for 
close  cooperation  on  those  things  which  we  hold  in  com- 
mon. List  the  needs  of  your  town,  spiritual  and  social, 
and  see  what  one  of  them  can  be  better  served  by  a divid- 
ed denominationalism  than  by  a united  church. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  -St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Eidge,  Illinoia. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  EEADINGS 

It  is  a good  thing  to  get  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the 
Bible.  The  more  we  study  them,  the  more  are  wo  convinced  that 
the  Scriptures  offer  us  great  warnings  against  wrong  doing  and 
much  encouragement  to  do  the  right.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Old  Testament.  We  shall  discover  this  as  we  follow  the  Daily 
Bible  Readings. 

Week  of  February  16:  February  16,  Genesis  16:1-16;  Feb- 

ruary 17,  Genesis  17:1-14;  February  18,  Genesis  17:15-27;  February 
19,  Genesis  18:1-15;  February  20,  Genesis  18:16-21;  February  21, 
Genesis  8:22-33;  February  22,  Genesis  19:1-11. 

Week  of  February  23:  February  23,  Genesis  19:12-22;  Febru- 

ary 24,  Genesis  19:23-38;  February  25,  Genesis  20:1-7;  February 
26,  Genesis  20:8-18;  February  27,  Genesis  21:1-21;  February  28, 
Genesis  21:22-34;  March  1,  Genesis  22:1-8. 

Week  of  March  2:  March  2,  Genesis  22:9-24;  March  3,  Genesis 
23:1-20;  March  4,  Genesis  24:1-9;  March  5,  Genesis  24:10-27;  March 
6,  Genesis  24:28-49;  March  7,  Genesis  24:50-60;  March  8,  Genesis 
24:61-67. 

Week  of  March  9:  March  9,  Genesis  25:1-11;  March  10;  Gen- 
esis 25:12-26;  March  11,  Genesis  25:27-34:  March  12,  Genesis 
26:1-11;  March  13,  Genesis  26:12-22;  March  14,  Genesis  26:23-25; 
March  15,  Genesis  26:26-35. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 

Febi-uary  16 — “Jesus  Healing  and  Helping’’ — Matthew  8:1-9:34. 

The  days  of  Jesus  were  busy  and  long.  From  a period  earJy 
in  the  morning  in  communion  with  His  1 ather  until  late  in  the 
evening  in  touch  with  human  need  Jesus  worked  the  works  of 
Him  that  sent  Him.  The  sick,  the  leprous,  the  grieved,  the  fear- 
ful, the  paralyzed,  the  blind,  all  came  under  the  gracious  in- 
fluence of  His  healing,  soothing  touch.  The  two  chapters  form- 
ing the  basis  of  this  lesson  give  us  a very  vivid  picture  of  the 
healing  ministry  of  our  Lord.  Read  both  of  them  carefully.  Notice 
the  movement  from  one  scene  to  another. 

Jesus  never  failed  to  render  help  where  it  was  needed.  He 
ministered  to  both  body  and  soul.  This  was  natural.  For  the 
greatest  efficiency,  a vigorous  mind,  a strong  spirt,  needs  a healthy 
body.  To  take  our  place  in  the  world  we  need  to  be  well.  What 
wonders  are  being  accomplished  in  the  world  of  medical  science 
today,  inspired  by  our  Lord’s  gospel  of  helpfulness!  A genera- 
tion ago  many  of  the  cures  of  today  would  have  been  declared 
miracles. 

Jesus  did  not  stop  with  the  healing  of  the  bodies  of  men. 
He  passed  on  to  the  healing  of  the  soul,  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
The  forgiveness  of  sin  eliminates  the  disorder  that  sin  causes. 
Jesus  forgives  sin,  makes  the  soul  well,  and  transforms  life. 

Think  on  this:  How  do  you  relate  the  healing  and  helping 
ministry  of  Jesus  to  the  life  of  today? 

• • • • • 

February  23 — “The  Twelve  Sent  Forth” — Matthew  9:35-11:1. 

Jesus  had  a heart  of  compassion.  He  saw  and  felt  the  needs 
of  suffering  humanity.  He  knew  that  men  needed  spiritual  guides. 
To  take  care  of  the  harvest  of  human  souls,  Jesus  saw  the  need 
of  helpers.  Early  in  His  ministry  He  gathered  to  Him  twelve 
men  that  He  might  train  them  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  time  had  come  for  Him  to  send  them  out  two 
by  two  for  their  first  experience  in  preaching  the  gospel  and  lend- 
ing a helpful  hand.  They  were  to  go  as  His  representatives.  “He 
that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me,”  said  the  Master. 

Jesus  still  calls  for  laborers  in  His  Kingdom.  The  harvest  is 
just  as  great  today  as  when  He  walked  among  men  in  visible 
form.  His  call  is  just  as  clear  today,  from  His  spirit  to  ours.  The 
original  twelve  were  just  average  people;  they  were  filled  wdth 
possibilities;  they  W’ere  willing  and  ready.  God  can  do  great 
things  with  and  through  a willing  soul.  He  is  ready  to  use  us, 
if  we  are  ready  to  be  used. 

Like  the  disciples  of  old,  those  who  engage  in  Christ’s  work 
today  must  be  prepared  for  a varied  reception.  Some  will  receive 
the  messengers  of  Christ  wdllingiy  and  happily.  Others  will  turn 
a deaf  ear  and  a frown.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  messenger 
to  press  on  and  do  his  part,  leaving  the  responsibility  of  the  re- 
ception with  the  hearer. 

Think  on  this:  Have  I answered  the  call  of  Jesus  to  bear  wit- 
ness for  Him? 

• • • • • 

March  2 — “Jesus  Teaching  About  Himself” — Matthew  11:2-12:50. 

Who  is  Jesus  Christ?  This  was  a question  that  had  a grow- 
ing meaning  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  Even  John  the  Bap- 
tist wanted  to  be  definitely  sure  of  his  thought  of  Jesus.  The 
words  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  set  forth  the  profoundest  religious 
experience  in  history  in  the  words:  “I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
His  only  Son  our  Lord”. 


Christianity  is  not  a vague  mystical  idealism  that  begins  and 
ends  in  the  cloudy  mists.  It  centers  in  history,  in  an  historical 
Person,  who  lived  a real  life  among  men.  Though  truly  human, 
Jesus  was  the  revealer  of  God.  Through  His  humanity  His  divini- 
ty was  made  real. 

Only  a person  like  Jesus  could  give  an  invitation  like  this; 
“Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me;  for 
I am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.”  Here  is 
clear  evidence  that  Jesus  was  Revealer  of  God  and  Redeemer  of 
man. 

Think  on  this;  What  thought  do  I have  of  Jesus?  What  is 
He  to  me? 

• • • • • 

March  9 — “The  Parable  of  the  Sower” — Matthew  13:1-23. 

“A  parable  is  a figure  in  which  thoughts  and  facts  are  placed 
side  by  side  for  the  purpose  of  similitude  and  comparison.”  Je- 
sus spoke  a great  deal  in  story  form,  as  indicated  by  the  many 
parables  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  He  liked  to  make  clear  the 
great  truths  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  through  the  experiences  of 
every  day  life. 

We  have  before  us  today  the  parable  of  “The  Sower”  better 
called  “The  Seed  and  the  Four  Kinds  of  Soil”.  The  “seed”  is 
uniformly  good,  for  it  is  the  Word  of  God.  But  there  are  four 
kinds  of  reception  given  the  seed.  These  are  the  road-side  soil, 
the  stony  soil,  the  thorny  soil,  and  the  good  soil. 

Even  so  are  the  hearers  of  the  truth  of  God.  Some  turn  deaf 
ears  to  it  and  receive  it  not;  others  hear  it,  remember  it  for  a 
little  while,  but  soon  forget  it;  others  are  so  pre-occupied  with 
the  cares  of  this  world  that,  though  they  hear  it  and  receive  it, 
they  soon  let  the  cares  of  this  world  crowd  out  God;  but  there  are 
others  who  hear  God’s  truth  and  make  it  a vital  part  of  their 
lives.  These  last  are  they  who  experience  abiding  fruitful  living. 

Think  on  this:  Do  you  give  God’s  truth  a chance  in  your 

life?  What  kind  of  hearer  are  you? 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

February  16 — “Lessons  from  John’s  First  Epistle” — I John  1:7- 
10,  3:1-3. 

February  23 — “The  Value  of  the  Bible  for  Non-Christian  Nations” 
— Isaiah  55:8-11,  Luke  8:11-15. 

March  2 — “Faith  and  What  It  Does” — Hebrews  11:1-10,  32-38. 
March  9 — “Why  and  How  to  Win  Others  to  Christ?” — Isaiah  61: 
1-3,  Revelation  22:17. 


MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 


(Conducted  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Meikle,  pastor  of  St.  Anthony  Park 
Union  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.) 

'Oie  charge  constantly  made  against  churches  of  the  commu- 
nity type  is  that  they  are  not  as  interested  in  missions  as  they 
should  be.  Let  us  answer  this  criticism  by  doing  more  for  mis- 
sions than  churches  of  the  regular  sort  do.  If  you  have  interesting 
material  calculated  to  help  in  promoting  a greater  zeal  for  the 
work  of  missions  please  forward  it  to  me.  Thank  you. 

• • • • • 

Kagawasan  of  Japan,  one  of  the  Island  Empire’s  most  out- 
standing Christian  leaders  recently  made  a trip  to  the  Loo  Choo 
islands,  and  in  his  report  he  urged  the  establishment  of  a nindus- 
trial  school  in  which  the  Christian  religion  should  be  taught  along 
with  handicraft.  “All  the  rest  of  us  have  given  them  up  as 
hopeless,”  said  the  former  Governor.  “No  one  else  sees  them  as 
you  do,  and  that  they  have  a real  hope  of  recovery.  You  must 
broadcast  your  views  and  observations  through  the  press  and  give 
them  publicity  enough  to  change  public  opinion.  Meanwhile  I 
will  try  to  work  out  your  plans  with  others  here.”  The  natives  are 
so  poor  that  they  live  on  5 cents  a day.  There  is  a population  of 
some  23,000  men  and  33,000  women,  3,700  of  w'hom  are  prostitutes. 
• • • • • 

One  of  Japan’s  most  vexing  problems  is  that  of  suicide. 
Fifteen  thousand  persons  commit  suicide  annually  in  Japan.  Some 
of  the  contributing  causes  are  unemployment  (there  are  said  to  bo 
750,000  persons  without  employment),  over  popi'Iaiion,  small 
wages,  high  taxes,  and  increased  cost  of  living. 

* • • • • 

The  Sincere  Company  of  Santon,  the  largest  distributing  house 
in  China,  a sort  of  Chinese  Montgome.y-Ward  Companv,  is  con- 
trolled and  chiefly  owned  by  Christian  Chinese. 

• ••••• 

In  response  to  an  appeal  in  a Soman  Oatholic  paper  in  Italy 
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that  Jews  be  expelled  from  that  country,  Mussolini  said,  “The 
Jews  have  been  in  Kome  since  the  Caesars;  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  consider  any  measure  such  as  banishing  them.  “ 

* • * « * 

It  is  reported  that  in  the  Arab-Jewish  controversy,  the  Pope 
has  registered  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs.  An  emissary  from  the 
Vatican  has  been  sent  to  Palestine  to  defend  Arab  interests  there 
in  answer  to  a petition  from  Palestine  Arabs  for  jielp. 

« « « » * 

Two  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  wives  and  widows  of  five 
years  of  age  and  under  and  2,000,000  of  ten  years  of  age  and  un- 
der are  the  figures  given  in  the  census  returns  of  India  for  1921. 
Also  forty  per  cent  of  the  girls  between  ten  and  fifteen  were  in 
the  married  state.  There  has  never  been  a minimum  age  for  the 
marriage  contract  in  India,  and  every  move  of  the  reformers  to 
have  a law  enacted  which  aims  at  this  end  is  steadfastly  opposed 
by  the  Hindus  and  a group  of  Moslems.  The  Hindus  insist  that  it 
is  a sacred  custom  of  ancient  times,  and  the  Moslems  protest 
against  interfering  in  domestic  matters.  The  remarriage  of  widows 
is  also  strongly  opposed  by  them.  A child  marriage  bill  was 
passed  September  24,  providing  for  a fine  of  1,000  rupees  (about 
$375)  or  imprisonment  of  one  month  for  those  who  solemnize  the 
marriage  of  girls  below  the  age  of  fourteen  and  boys,  below 
eighteen. 

Twenty-four  hotels  in  Palestine  and  Trans-Jordania  have 
been  pleased  to  receive  from  the  Gideons  copies  of  the  Bible  to  be 
placed  in  their  guest  rooms.  They  number  a total  of  1,196  rooms, 
some  of  which  are  used  by  Jews  and  Moslems;  others,  by  European 
and  American  tourists. 

• ••••• 

“You  can  do  more  than  pray  after  you’ve  prayed,  but  you 
cannot  do  more  than  pray  until  you’ve  prayed.’’ 

• ••••• 

“A  praying  ehucrh  will  be  a living  church:  a missionary 
church  will  be  a conquering  church.’’ 

***««• 

“It  is  quite  a mistake  to  be  looking  at  obstacles  when  we 
have  such  a God  to  look  at.’’  (D.  L.  Moody) 


SECEETARY’S  JOTTINGS 


By  J.  Robert  Hargreaves. 

The  first  few  days  of  1930  were  spent  in  the  East.  The  Joint 
Committee  met  on  January  6,  in  New  York  City.  The  principal 
effort  in  this  meeting  was  the  wording  of  a resolution  to  be  pre- 
sented for  the  action  of  the  Administration  committee  of  the 
Federal  Council  in  harmony  with  the  motion  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Federal  Council  which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  Decem- 
ber. The  resolution  looks  forward  to  a uniform  and  denomination- 
ally supported  approach  to  village  church  adjustment.  On  the 
basis  of  a large  number  of  recent  studies  of  village  church  sit- 
uations which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  should  control 
in  the  forming  of  plans  for  united  churches,  the  resolution  sets 
forth  four  principles.  It  reads  as  follows:  “Resolved:  That  in 

the  making  of  church  adjustments  in  villages  of  1,000  or  less,  the 
following  principles  should  be  recognized: 

a.  The  primacy  of  the  community  interests,  and  the  rights 
and  affections  of  the  smaller  groups  as  well  as  the  larger. 
(This  discourages  the  idea  of  trading.) 

b.  That  the  church  should  be  so  formed,  and  its  affairs  so 
conducted,  that,  in  all  things  local,  it  will  work  towards  a single 
church  consciousness,  while  in  its  outside  affiliations  it  shall  ob- 
serve such  missionary  objectives  and  fellowsliip  interests  as  con- 
tinue to  enlist  the  affections  of  the  membership. 

c.  That  it  shall  show  sacred  regard  for  the  ceremonies,  cus- 
toms, and  sacraments  through  which  the  several  groups  have 
been  wont  to  express  themselves,  making  suitable  arrangement  for 
their  continuance. 

d.  That  its  affiliations  shall  be  such  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
will  not  interfere  with  a single  church  consciousness,  and  a new 
community  ideal,  and  on  the  other,  will  keep  it  in  touch  with  the 
going  order  of  Christendom  and  in  harmony  with  those  ideals  and 
convictions  which,  through  the  generations,  have  become  con- 
tributions of  world  wide  value.’’ 

As  we  have  suggested  in  previous  articles,  a most  needed  ele- 
ment in  reorganizing  rural  church  life  is  the  attainment,  not  only 
of  a single  church  consciousness  in  the  local  field,  but  of  a more 
single  idea  in  the  general  approach  to  the  whole  question.  The 
great  variety  of  approach  as  involved  in  the  four  or  five  types 
of  community  churches,  plus  the  Larger  Parish  System,  does  not 
tend  to  the  best  results  in  needy  rural  parishes.  In  order  that 
fairness  may  be  shown  in  the  aggregate  and  to  the  end  that,  be- 
cause of  some  reasonable  similarity  in  organization  and  objective, 
churches  may  become  mutually  helpful,  we  need  both  uniformity 
in  plan,  and  more  harmony  in  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  differ- 


ent denominational  headquarters  involved.  It  is  true  that  our 
Protestantism  is  developing  a nev/  conscience  concerning  the  evils 
of  competition,  but  it  is  still  pathetically  weak  when  it  comes 
to  practical  action.  There  is  still  painful  manifestation  of,  what 
might  be  termed,  denominational  tolerance  of  village  rearrangement 
rather  than  hearty  cooperation  in  bringing  it  about. 

There  is  still  the  problem  of  the  unchurched  and  the  inade- 
quately churched  places,  and,  at  this  midwinter  season,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  missionary  officials  to  meet  in  conference  to  survey  their 
work.  As  this  letter  is  being  written  the  leaders  of  one  of  the 
denominations  are  now  in  session  in  Chicago.  While  we  admit 
the  importance  of  home  missionary  enterprise,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  greatest  need  in  America  today  is  in  the  over- 
churched communities.  Protestantism  is  actually  declining  in  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  rural  territory  and  far  more  because  of 
unfortunate  churching  than  through  inadequate  churching.  If 
we  would  adequately  cope  with  the  present  situation  the  center 
of  the  greater  need  should  be  the  object  receiving  the  larger  at- 
tention, rather  than  the  incidental  thought.  May  we  look  for- 
ward to  some  great  assembly,  or  to  regional  meetings,  in  which 
church  people  will  come  together  with  a single  idea  of  attaining 
a unity  of  feeling  and  purpose  which  will  be  expressed  in  definite 
and  aggressive  plans  for  rural  church  adjustment,  and  that  with 
an  abandon  in  the  interests  of  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  several 
communities. 

Following  the  meetings  in  New  York,  the  next  engagement 
was  in  connection  with  the  Buffalo  Conference  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Council  of  Churches,  the  Buffalo  Federation 
and  the  Community  Church  Workers,  of  western  New  York.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  the  interest  of  church  conditions  in  one  sec- 
tion of  Buffalo,  and  of  towns  in  the  northwestern  part  of  New  York 
state.  The  session  of  the  conference  which  was  particularly  con- 
cerned with  city  interests  dealt  constructively  wdth  a proposal 
for  an  interdenominational  center  in  a district  largely  inhabited 
by  foreigners.  The  sessions  given  over  to  the  consideration  of 
the  small  towns  were  characterized  by  an  attitude  of  defense  on 
the  part  of  considerable  group  of  superintendents.  While  this  at- 
titude revealed  one  of  the  problems  it  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
best  constructive  results  from  the  meeting  itself.  The  pointing 
out  of  unfortunate  conditions  in  church  situations  is  not  done  wdth 
a view  to  criticism,  but  rather  for  the  discovery  of  measures  for 
relief.  More  and  more  meetings  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  these  several  councils  and  the  measure  of  their  value  will  very 
largely  depend  on  the  power  to  lose  sight  of  our  association  in- 
terests, and  even  of  our  preferences,  in  the  weighing  of  the  actual 
conditions  which  confront  us. 

One  of  the  issues  in  the  Buffalo  meeting,  which  consumed  con- 
siderable time,  was  connected  with  the  prerogatives  of  church 
superintendents  and  secretaries  in  the  initiating  of  any  changes 
in  the  village  organizations.  Not  only  are  certain  courtesies  due 
the  state  representatives  of  the  different  organizations,  which  have 
become  established  in  our  villages,  but  the  way  of  greatest  effi- 
ciency in  cooperative  betterment  should  be  inherent  in  their  lead- 
ership. Whether  or  not  our  villages  will  continue  to  wait  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  church  headquarters  will  depend  altogether  on  the 
superintendents  themselves.  If  the  appointed  leaders  will  get 
together,  purely  as  servants  of  the  religious  interests  of  people, 
and  will  aggressively  plan  in  harmony  wdth  the  present  problem 
and  vision  of  possibility,  they  will  find  a willing  and  reasonable 
response:  if  they  wdll  not  do  this  then  the  villagers  will,  more  and 
more,  act  independently,  or  else  take  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  allow  their  churches  to  die.  A multitude  of  places  are  fol- 
lowing this  latter  course. 

The  community  religious  movement,  being  an  evolution  with- 
in the  denominations  looking  towards  a better  adaptation  of 
church  organization  to  community  needs,  should  find  its  most  ef- 
ficient sponsors  in  the  ranks  of  superintendents  and  secretaries. 
To  exert  this  leadership,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  confusion  and 
apathy,  they  must  learn  to  act  in  concert  and  purely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  their  several  churches  are  supposed  to  serve. 
They  must  do  this  not  only  for  the  gaining  of  the  ultimate  goal  of 
bettered  church  efficiency,  but  also  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
guidance  it  is  their  right  and  privilege  to  exert.  In  order  to 
make  practically  possible  a unity  of  leadership  through  the  forces 
now  existent,  we  are  urging  the  uniformity  based  on  the  four 
principles  previously  quoted.  Would  that  several  states  might 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Minnesota  Council.  The  main  item  of 
their  annual  meeting  was  the  adopting  of  a single  working  plan 
for  the  guidance  of  their  overchurched  villages.  Minnesota  is  not 
out  of  the  woods  by  any  means,  but  by  this  recent  act,  they  feel 
that  they  are  able  to  travel  where  the  undergrowth  is  not  quite 
so  thick.  Not  all  will  follow  the  plan  favored  by  the  large  ma- 
jority but  enough  are  committed  thereto  to  make  it  workable. 
Already  the  State  Council  is  feeling  the  stimulation  incident  to 
a definite  approach  to  a common  purpose. 

As  a closing  word  on  this  subject  it  can  be  said  that,  while 
the  interest  in  the  present  form  of  the  village  church  is  declining 
or  gone,  there  is  manifest  a most  intense  desire  for  some  sort  of 
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organizEtioQ.  which  will  meet  the  present  religious  needs.  The  in- 
visible church  is  beginning  to  declare  itself  and  to  ask  for  a body 
in  harmony  with  the  present  ideas  and  ideals.  If  this  awakening 
of  desire  could  have  proper  encouragement  it  would  move  town 
after  town  to  pronounced  action.  In  the  line  of  persistency  in 
the  present  order  there  lies  absolute  and  disgraceful  defeat,  but  in 
the  way  of  unselfish  adjustment  in  the  interest  of  people  as  over 
against  interest,  there  is  a possibility  of  a tremendous  revival. 

So  far  we  have  asked  your  attention  to  the  matters  incident 
to  our  rural  constituency,  the  balance  of  our  space  will  be  devoted 
to  a word  concerning  a great  city  enterprise.  Last  Sunday  it 
was  the  Secretary’s  privilege  to  worship  and  preach  at  the 
Metropolitan  Community  church,  of  Chicago.  This  is  a negro 
congregation  with  an  every  day  operating  service  at  the  corner  of 
41st  street  and  South  Park  Avenue.  In  every  way  it  merits  the 
name  Community  church.  In  its  appointments  it  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  several  groups  who  make  it  their  church  home.  In 
its  service  it  shows  itself  interested  in  everything  which  tends  to 
the  well  being  and  character  development  of  Chicago  people.  It 
is  such  a church  as  is  of  peculiar  value  to  both  races. 

As  a Community  church  this  congregation  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  about  ten  years.  It  has  reached  a membership  of  about 
2500  and,  judging  from  last  Sunday,  its  regular  congregation  will 
equal  its  membership.  The  minister,  Dr.  Cook,  is  an  aged  man 
but  with  energy  and  ambition  unabated,  though  of  late  his  health 
has  hardly  been  equal  to  his  will  to  serve.  There  are  two  assist- 
ant ministers,  deaconesses,  and  almost  an  army  of  volunteer  ser- 
vants. They  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  purchase,  at  a price 
which  would  not  be  more  than  half  its  cost,  the  old  First  Presby- 
terian church  building.  It  is  a grand  structure,  and  well  fitted  for 
their  community  work.  Their  program  touches  the  needs  of  the 
body  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  soul.  As  one  simple  incident  in 
last  week’s  service  they  had  given  away  87  suits  of  clothes,  and 
they  are  alw'ays  prepared  to  give  a bite  to  those  who  are  hungry. 
The  church  is  also  a force  in  industrial  problems. 

The  Sunday  morning  service  was  unique.  It  impressed  one 
with  the  feeling  that  cultured  negroes  certainly  have  the  genius 
for  inspiring  worship.  The  emotions  were  stimulated  without  be- 
ing excited.  From  the  processional  to  the  benediction  there  was 
unity,  smoothness  and  reverential  devotion.  The  choir  is  one  of 
the  very  well  known  musical  organizations  of  Chicago,  and  last 
Sunday  was  no  off  day  in  their  renderings.  They  seemed  to  sense 
my  love  for  choral  music,  and  put  in  an  extra  favorite  or  two.  The 
most  impressive  part  of  the  song  service  to  me  was  the  proces- 
sional, the  two  long  lines  of  white  robed  singers  unconsciously 
swaying  in  time  with  their  voices  as  they  sang  “Crown  Him  With 
Many  Crowns’’.  O,  it  was  splendid!  As  the  service  proceeded 
one  could  not  wonder  at  the  large  congregation,  on  the  other  hand 
it  seemed  strange  that  any  one  in  the  community  could  stay  away. 
There  are  a number  of  these  large  Negro  community  churches  in 
the  country.  There  is  one  in  Detroit,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  one 
in  New  York,  and  now  there  is  an  organization  being  projected  in 
Jersey  City.  I hope  at  some  time  to  be  able  to  visit  all  of  these 
centers  and  wish  it  might  be  possible  to  witness,  and  possibly 
aid,  in  spreading  some  of  the  same  spirit  to  needy  sections  in 
the  south. 

Two  important  meetings  of  the  near  future  are  conferences 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  State  Councils 
of  Churches  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  In 
these  meetings  your  secretary  is  to  speak  on  the  problem  of  ap- 
plied comity.  Before  the  March  issue  of  The  Churchman  two  new 
parish  houses  will  have  been  opened  for  their  holy  ministrations, 
the  one  at  Snyder,  New  York,  and  the  other  at  Walsenburg,  Colo- 
rado. It  is  also  expected  that  the  new  auditorium  of  First  Fed- 
erated Church,  of  Des  Moines,  will  be  in  use  by  that  time.  Part 
of  this  space  will  be  open  to  some  message  from  those  centers  of 
interest,  in  return  for  our  heartfelt  congratulations  on  these  at- 
tainments. May  each  place  have  joy  in  its  improved  appoint- 
ments. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Inter-diurch  Hymnal,  by  Frank  A.  Morgan.  479  hymns  plus 
devotional  exercises.  Bigelow  & Main,  Chicago. 

The  author  of  this  hymnal  conducted  an  extensive  investi- 
gation of  the  hymns  actually  sung  in  modern  churches.  He  has 
arranged  the  hymns  of  largest  use  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  preferred.  “Come,  Thou  Almighty  King’’  thus  stands 
on  the  first  page  of  the  book.  The  Clujstmas  hymns  are  to  be 
found  at  various  places  throughout  the  book  as  are  the  hymns 
pertaining  to  any  other  topic.  The  index  in  the  front  of  the 
book  enables  the  director  of  music  to  find  hymns  on  any  of  the 
ordinary  religious  themes.  The  aids  to  worship  in  the  back  of 
the  book  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Palmer.  These  include 
many  extra-biblical  materials  as  well  as  materials  more  common- 
ly to  be  found  in  such  a department  of  a hymnal.  This  depart- 
ment is  ably  edited  and  will  be  helpful  to  all  worshippers. 

One  may  doubt  the  advisability  of  a miscellaneous  arrange- 
ment of  hymns  though  the  utility  of  having  some  record  of  ac- 


tual usage  in  the  churches  must  be  prized  by  all.  As  one  glances 
through  the  book,  one  is  impressed  that  this  is  a record  of  city 
usage  in  the  middle  west  rather  than  of  more  general  usage.  How- 
ever, one  may  find  here  most  of  the  great  hymns  of  the  church. 
As  the  name  of  the  book  indicates,  it  is  adapted  for  use  in  any 
of  the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  protestant  church.  The  book  takes 
its  place  among  the  better  class  hymnals  of  the  country. 

• • ■ • • 

Christian  Unity,  by  Slosser.  425  pp.  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.  All 
modern  unity  movements  in  he  church  must  take  account  of  ef- 
forts made  in  the  past.  In  this  volume  is  a historical  study  of 
centuries  of  effort.  It  is  possible  that  at  times  the  author  shows 
more  respect  to  church  history  than  is  needful.  What  we  learn 
from  history  is  that  the  church  has  made  radical  departures  from 
history  at  times  to  meet  spiritual  needs.  But  every  student  of 
Christian  unity  will  feel  grateful  for  his  well  documented  work. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  MY"  DREAMS 
This  is  the  church  of  my  dreams.  A church  adequate  for  the 
task,  the  church  of  the  warm  heart,  of  the  open  mind,  of  the 
adventurous  spirit;  the  church  that  cares,  that  heals  hurt  lives, 
that  comforts  old  people,  that  challenges  youth,  that  knows  no 
divisions  of  culture  or  class,  no  frontiers,  geographical  or  social; 
the  church  that  inquires  as  well  as  avers,  that  looks  forward  as 
well  as  backward;  the  church  of  the  Master,  the  church  of  the 
people,  the  high  church,  the  board  church,  the  low  church,  high 
as  the  ideals  of  Jesus,  broad  as  the  love  of  God,  low  as  the 
humblest  human,  a working  church,  a worshipping  church,  a win- 
some church;  a church  that  interprets  the  truth  in  terms  of  its 
own  times  and  challenges  its  times  in  terms  of  the  truth;  that  in- 
spires courage  for  this  life  and  hope  for  the  life  to  come;  a church 
of  all  good  men,  the  church  of  the  living  God. 

— John  M.  Moore. 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN  THE  OZARKS 

A local  Ozark  Committee  of  the  Home  Missions  Council  rep- 
resenting eleven  denominations  having  churches  in  the  Ozark 
country  has  recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
“Every  Community  Church  Survey”  of  the  upland  counties  of 
Southern  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Eastern  Oklahoma,  popularly 
known  as  the  Ozarks.  Of  the  91  counties  included  in  the  survey 
50  are  in  Missouri,  30  in  Arkansas  and  11  in  Oklahoma.  This 
area  is  85%  rural  and  its  people  very  largely  native  born  white 
and  for  the  most  part  would  be  classed  as  Protestant  rather  than 
Catholic. 

Church  superintendents  and  supervisors  of  mission  work  are 
more  keenly  awmre  than  ever  before  that  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  various  denominations  is  necessary  if  the  people  in  the 
average  rural  community  are  to  be  afforded  adequate  religious 
privileges.  The  survey  now  in  progress  gives  promise  of  real  pro- 
press in  this  endeavor. 

The  headquarters  for  the  survey  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Spring- 
field,  Mo.  The  date  and  place  of  the  follow-up  conference  to 
consider  the  findings  of  the  survey  will  be  announced  later. 


WHY  ATTEND  CHURCH? 

Because — 

It  rests  the  body — It  is  good  for  a man’s  health  to  alter  the 
routine  of  the  week  by  attendance  at  the  Lord’s  sanctuary.  The 
rest  and  quietude  of  the  House  of  Prayer  will  be  a source  of  re 
cuperation  to  any  citizen. 

It  refreshes  the  mind — Church  attendance  invigorates  the 
mental  faculties  by  engaging  them  with  the  great  themes  called 
Love,  Duty  and  Immortality. 

It  promotes  brotherhood  and  democracy — the  church  is  a 
training  school  for  democracy.  It  stands  for  brotherhood,  a 
brotherhood  that  overlaps  all  distinction  of  race,  blood  or  nation- 
ality. 

It  protects  secular  institutions the  permanence  and  utility 

of  our  schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  stores,  mills  and  factories  de- 
pend on  the  godliness  of  our  citizens.  The  spiritual  institutions 
conserve  the  material. 

It  conforms  to  the  practice  of  the  Best  Man  that  ever  lived — 
Jesus  went  regularly  to  church,  and  if  He  was  benefited  by  the 
practice,  we  may  well  expect  to  be  benefited  by  it. 

It  testifies  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  extends  His  influence — 
church  attendance  is  a form  of  religious  confession  which  bears 
witness  before  the  world  to  Christ’s  goodness  and  power.  Every 
religious  meeting  is  a contribution  of  the  Lord ’s  followers  to  the 
Lord’s  cause.  It  is  through  this  united  testimony  that  impressions 
are  made  on  the  community. 

Best  of  all  it  enables  us  to  meet  God — the  church  is  the 
trysting-place  of  the  soul  and  its  Maker.  Where  shall  we  look 
for  God,  assured  that  we  shall  find  Himf  Christian  experience 
answers  this  question  of  heart-hunger  by  calling  us  to  the  house 
of  prayer. 

Conclusion — Keep  to  your  church-going  habit. 
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COMMUNITY  CHURCH  NEWS 


Will  Study  Cliurch  Attendance 

Eoger  Babson,  the  world-famous  statis- 
tician of  Massachusetts,  has  accepted 
membership  on  a commission  to  promote 
church  attendance.  It  is  characteristic 
of  him  that  he  has  set  out  to  find  the 
percentage  of  attendance  based  on  mem- 
bership w'hich  the  churches  now  have.  A 
number  of  community  churches  are  help- 
ing to  supply  him  with  statistics. 


Churcli  Accepts 
Congregational  Fellowship 

Community  church,  of  Colony,  Kans., 
was  received  into  the  Eastern  Congrega- 
tional Association,  of  Kanass,  on  Nov.  14. 
A.  J.  Parker  is  pastor  of  the  church.  The 
church  will  continue  to  make  an  interde- 
nominational appeal.  There  are  two  de- 
nominational churches  in  the  town. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  repre- 
sentatives of  four  or  five  denominational 
churches,  realizing  that  an  adequate  re- 
ligious program  could  not  be  carried  on 
along  denominational  lines,  organized  the 
community  church.  The  church  bought 
the  Presbyterian  property  and  is  now 
comfortably  housed  in  a neat  and  com- 
modious church  building.  While  two 
other  churches  still  continue  their  organi- 
zations in  the  town,  the  community  church 
has  the  only  resident  minister. 


New  Pastor  at  Welbom 

The  Community  church  at  Welborn, 
Kans.,  has  extended  a call  to  Benjamin  Q. 
Denham  as  pastor.  Mr.  Denham  has  ac- 
cepted the  call  and  is  on  the  field  and  at 
work.  He  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Disciple’s  communion  and  for  the  past 
year  or  two  has  been  serving  a communi- 
ty church  near  Muncie,  Kansas.  The 
church  was  unanimous  in  their  call  to  Mr. 
Denham  and  is  looking  forward  eagerly 
to  continued  progress  under  his  leader- 
ship. The  week-day  church  school,  along 
with  the  other  lines  of  church  activities, 
will  be  continued. 


Startling  Advertisement  Appears 
In  Town  Paper 

ElPaso,  Illinois,  has  most  of  the  usual 
variety  of  churches  known  to  the  “corn 
belt.’’  There  is  a persistent  layman  in 
ElPaso  with  a group  of  equally  interested 
laymen  about  him  who  continues  to  agi- 
tate for  a federation  of  the  many  churches 
of  the  town.  The  ElPaso  Journal  carried 
on  Jan.  9,  the  following  very  challenging 
advertisement,  paid  for  by  these  laymen: 

One  Half  Million  Dollars  Wasted  By  the 
Protestant  Christians  of 
This  Community 

The  above  amount  is  a conservative 
estimate  of  the  money  worse  than  wasted 
in  the  past  fifty  years  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  competing  denominations  in  this  town. 

Some  Questions  and  Answers 

Is  God  responsible  for  these  divisions? 
God  is  not  the  Author  of  Confusion. 

Are  the  Christian  people  in  one  denom- 
ination better  than  the  Christian  people 
in  another  denomination?  All  believers 
are  equal  before  God. 

Is  it  sinful  to  create  divisions  among 
Christians?  If  it  is,  it  is  equally  sinful 
to  support  or  maintain  such  divisions  as 
exist. 

The  interest  at  6 per  cent  on  the  half 
million  dollars  already  wasted  is  $30,000 
per  annum. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  would  support 
twenty  foreign  missionaries. 


One-third  of  the  amount  would  maintain 
a magnificent  social  and  educational  plant 
for  young  people. 

One-sixth  of  the  amount  would  relieve 
all  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  the  distressed 
in  this  community. 

Do  Christian  people  have  any  right  to 
waste  money  or  anything  else? 

Will  the  Protestant  Christian  people  in 
this  community  waste  another  half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  next  fifty  years  build- 
ing fences  to  keep  themselves  from  their 
Fellow  Christians? 

The  Unity  Club  is  composed  of  all 
Christians  who  place  the  interest  of  the 
“KINGDOM’’  above  denominational  af- 
filiations. 

By  THE  UNITY  CHUB. 

Federal  Council  lias  a 
Devotional  Booklet 

For  the  Lenten  season  every  church  will 
find  it  v.forth  while  to  circulate  a booklet 
called  “The  Fellowship  of  Prayer’’.  This 
is  a day  manual  of  devotion  of  very  un- 
usual excellence.  The  booklet  contains  32 
pages  and  goes  conveniently  into  an  en- 
velope. It  sells  for  two  cents  a copy.  It 
may  be  ordered  from  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Church  Goes  Forward  under 
Now  Pastorate 

The  annual  meeting  of  Union  church, 
of  Lowell,  Wash.,  has  been  recently  held. 
All  departments  show  an  upward  trend 
during  the  past  year.  The  pastor,  G.  B. 
Baird,  had  a one  year  call  but  this  has 
been  made  an  indefinite  call.  Every  or- 
ganization of  the  church  closed  the  year 
with  all  bills  paid  and  money  in  the  treas- 
ury. The  mistress  of  the  manse,  Mrs. 
Eva  Baird,  writes  for  the  magazines,  and 
once  in  awhile  favors  the  Community 
Churchman  with  a contribution. 


Women  are  Active 

Sauganash  community  church,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  an  active  Women’s  Guild.  They 
have  a thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  to- 
ward a new  church  building,  and  pay  $25 
a month  on  church  expenses.  This  is  a 
young  church  meeting  in  a real  estate 
property,  but  it  now  has  a $3664  budget 
which  is  expanded  every  year.  George  W. 
Morris  is  pastor.  The  church  calendar 
declares:  “Christian  unity  will  never 
come  by  the  passing  of  resolutions  by  na- 
tional conventions  and  bodies.  It  will 
come  only  as  the  representatives  of  the 
various  denominations  in  any  given  com- 
munity cooperate  with  each  other.  In  this 
very  real  sense  we  of  Sauganash  are  liv- 
ing in  a state  of  Christian  unity.’’ 


Federation  was  a Money-saver 

Beaumont,  California,  Federated  church 
was  organized  in  October,  1928.  Presby- 
terian, United  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Baptist  and  Christian  are  the 
denominations  represented  in^  its  mem- 
bership. The  Presbyterian  and  United 
Presbyterian  were  the  only  denominations 
functioning  at  the  time  the  federation  was 
formed.  A saving  of  $1100  per  year  was 
made  in  the  one  item  of  pastor’s  salary. 
The  money  thus  released  has  been  used 
to  increase  the  offerings  to  the  official 
benevolences  of  the  denominations.  Spec- 
ial contributions  have  been  made  to  mis- 
sion work  in  Bolivia  and  Nicaragua.  A 
freshman  scholarship  fund  has  also  been 
established  in  the  University  of  Eedlands. 
This  scholarship  is  open  to  any  young 


person  who  is  a member  of  the  church  and 
of  the  senior  class  of  the  Beaumont  High 
School.  The  award  is  based  upon  scholar- 
ship and  church  activities.  The  Sunday 
school,  well  organized  and  graded,  has  an 
attendance  of  225.  Social  activities  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Boy  Scouts,  Hi-Y  and  Friendly  In- 
dians. Junior,  Intermediate  and  Senior 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  are  also 
functioning.  Worship  and  some  church 
activities  are  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  United  Presbyterian  church 
and  the  Presbyterian  manse  are  used  for 
church  school  and  social  activities.  The 
pastor,  Eex  E.  Lawhead,  was  for  five 
years  the  successful  pastor  of  a community 
United  Presbyterian  church,  in  Los  An- 
geles. 


People  Go  To  Church  Here 

The  religious  meerings  at  Union  church, 
of  Teknosha,  Mich.,  had  a total  attend- 
ance of  1429  for  October.  This  little  vil- 
lage of  a few  hundred  inhabitants  must 
esteem  its  union  church.  The  church  has 
a thriving  Men’s  Club  this  year,  and  im- 
ports out-of-town  speakers.  Dr.  T.  M. 
Carter,  of  Albion  College,  spoke  in  Guild 
Hall  recently  at  a dinner  meeting  of  the 
club.  A.  C.  Schue  is  the  successful  pas- 
tor of  this  church. 

Three  Churches  Work  Together 
Three  churches- are  united  in  one  pas- 
torate at  Hot  Springs,  S.  D.  These  are 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian.  C. 
Levi  Shelby  is  the  pastor.  Some  of  the 
auxiliaries  are  still  organized  on  denom- 
inational lines.  On  Dec.  22,  the  congrega- 
tion met  to  revise  their  constitution. 


Church  Defines  its 
Spiritual  Objectives 
Federated  community  church  of  Christ, 
of  Belen,  N.  Mexico,  of  which  U.  S.  Vil- 
lars  is  pastor,  has  defined  its  mission  in 
these  terms:  To  win  to  one  church  fellow- 
ship all  Christian  people.  To  bring  cheer 
to  the  sorrow-laden.  To  add  our  faith 
to  the  courage  of  the  defeated.  To  exalt 
the  CHEIST  CHILD  by  loving  the 
Christ’s  child.  To  enthrone  Hope  where 
despair  has  reigned.  To  harmonize  the 
message  and  mission  of  the  Divine.  To 
bring  about  a realization  of  the  place  of 
the  Christ  in  all  human  life.  To  speed 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  Universal  Good- 
Will. 


IRANSfIR 

CIRTlflCATfS 

Federated  and  community  church- 
es require  transfer  certificates  to 
grant  to  members  moving  away. 
They  are  furnished  to  you  in  small 
books  with  stub  for  record. 

We  can  also  furnish  at  nominal 
cost  dedication  certificates  for  those 
churches  that  practice  infant  dedi- 
cation. 

Membership  transfers.  Book  of  60 
for  $1.00, 

Dedication  certificates,  25  cards  for 
60c. 

Address 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
Park  Ridge,  HL 


THE  COMirUNITY  CHURCHIVIAN 


Constant  Sale  for  Miss  Hooker’s  Book 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hooker  was  financed  by 
the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Re- 
search to  spend  many  months  in  intensive 
study  of  federated  and  community  church- 
es. Her  results  were  published  in  a book. 
Later  these  were  boiled  down  into  a most 
meaty  paper  bound  volume  called  “How 
Can  Local  Churches  Come  Together?’ 
The  Home  Missions  Council  published  this 
We  have  sold  a hundred  copies  of  this 
booklet  in  recent  months.  It  should  bo  in 
the  library  of  every  pastor  of  an  interde- 
nominational church.  It  costs  25  cents. 


Makes  Its  Missionary  Budget 

One  of  the  common  questions  asked  of 
a community  church  minister  is,  What 
do  you  do  with  your  missionary  money? 
Here  is  the  answer  at  Garden  City,  Kans., 
where  H.  0.  Judd  is  pastor.  On  the  edge 
of  town  is  a considerable  Mexican  colony 
that  works  in  the  beet  fields.  Though 
Catholic,  they  are  not  welcomed  at  the 
local  Catholic  church.  This  Mexican  group 
now  has  a protestant  chapel,  and  the  com- 
munity church  heads  its  list  of  benefac- 
tions with  this  cause.  The  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  Girl  Scouts  are  on  the  benevolent 
budget,  the  Canal  Zone  Union  church  and 
the  Porto  Rican  sufferers. 


Baptist  and  Disciples  Hold 
Union  Meetings 

Union  meetings  of  Baptist  and  Disciple 
ministers  of  Cleveland  are  to  be  held  at 
least  three  times  a year — in  October,  Jan- 
uary and  April,  according  to  action  voted 
at  such  a meeting  Dec.  2. 

The  joint  sessions  are  being  arranged 
to  promote  mutual  acquaintance  and  fel- 
lowship between  the  two  grouns,  in  har- 
mony with  the  pending  proposals  for  clos- 
er union  on  a national  scale  between  the 
ofScial  agencies  of  the  two  communions. 

A union  mass  meeting,  at  which  a joint 
committee  on  union  will  offer  its  report,  is 
being  arranged  for  a date  early  in  1930. 

Ralph  Walker,  who  recentlv  came  from 
a Disciple  church  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  to  be- 
come pastor  of  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  in  Cleveland,  was  a speaker  at 
the  meeting. 

Almost  all  of  the  ministers  of  the  two 
communions  in  the  city  were  present. 
— Ohio  News. 


Methodists  and  Presbyterians  Federate 

Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  of  Edger- 
ton,  O.,  have  joined  forces  under  a fed- 
eration agreement  which  brings  them  to- 
gether in  a single  local  congregation,  al- 
though each  groun  retains  its  denomina- 
tional connections. 

The  Toledo  presbytery  issued  a call  to 
the  local  Metnodist  Episcopal  pastor,  R. 
C.  Vandergriif,  to  serve  the  Edgertou 
Presbyterian  church  as  stated  supply. 
This  arrangement  has  just  been  approved 
by  vote  of  the  quarterly  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

The  two  churches  will  worship  together 
in  the  Methodist  building.  The  agree- 
ment is  subject  to  renewal  annually  on 
Sept.  1. 

A merger  of  a rural  German  Methodist 
church  with  the  Edgerton  congregation  a 
year  ago  brought  the  local  Methodist  mem- 
bership to  nearly  300.  The  Presbyterian 
church  has  about  75  members. — Ohio 
News. 


Aurora,  0.,  Church  Secures  a Pastor 

Owen  Livengood,  pastor  of  a Disciples 
church  in  St.  Louis,  has  been  called  to  Fed- 
erated church,  of  Aurora,  0.  This  is  the 


church  which  for  many  years  had  as  pas 
tor,  David  B.  Pearson.  It  is  the  oldest 
federated  church  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
Aurora  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a 
suburb  of  Cleveland.  A country  club 
there  is  attractive  to  a number  of  Cleve- 
land residents.  Mr.  Livengood  has  a good 
record  in  the  Disciples  ministry  as  being 
socially-minded  and  faithful  in  his  min- 
istry. He  goes  to  a church  with  Congre- 
gational and  Disciples  units,  and  he  is 
well  fitted  to  serve  both  groups.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  has  been  a reader  of  the 
Community  Churchman,  and  is  a thorough 
believer  in  church  consolidation. 


Samuel  E.  Guard  Makes  a Move 

Most  of  our  readers  know  Samuel  R. 
Guard,  the  layman  who  used  to  put  on 
the  broadcast  of  WLS  called  “The  Little 
Brown  Church’’.  In  recent  years,  Mr. 
Guard  has  been  editor  of  The  Breeder’s 
Gazette.  For  several  years,  he  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers. Mr.  Guard  has  bought  a large  print- 
ing plant  in  Snencer,  Indiana,  formerly 
used  by  an  agricultural  paper.  He  will 
print  a number  of  journals  on  contract  on 
this  press.  He  will  make  his  home  in 
Snencer  henceforth,  but  will  snend  part 
of  the  week  in,  the  offices  of  The  Breed- 
er’s Gazette,  in  Chicago.  For  thirteen 
years  Mr.  Guard  has  been  a member  of 
Park  Ridge,  111.,  community  church. 


Use  the  Public  School  Building 

Bainbridge,  0.,  community  church  uses  • 
the  equipment  of  the  public  school  for 
games.  Volley  ball  is  the  favorite  game. 
Basket  ball  is  also  played  by  the  younger 
group.  The  church  takes  pride  in  keeping 
up  a vigorous  mid-week  program.  G.  W. 
Raines  is  pastor. 


Church  Gives  Reception  to 
Pastor  and  Bride 

Community  church,  of  Atascadero,  Cal., 
gave  a reception  to  their  pastor,  Leon  D. 
Bliss,  and  his  bride,  on  the  eve  of  the 
New  Year.  A turkey  dinner  was  served 
in  the  parish  house.  People  who  did  not 
come  to  the  dinner  came  later  to  the  re- 
ception following  the  dinner. 


Interdenominational  Church  in  Paris 
The  American  Church  of  Paris  was 
founded  in  1857  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Kirk  on 
special  permission  of  Napoleon  III  to  meet 
the  needs  of  American  Protestants  in  a 
Catholic  city,  of  whom  there  are  always 


The  Mind  of 
St.  Paul 

Fresh  from  the  press  of  Macmillan 
Co.,  in  October,  1929,  is  a unique 
book  on  the  religious  experience  of 
the  great  apostle.  The  book  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $2  post- 
paid. We  have  no  trade  right  to 
sell  the  book  for  less,  but  we  will 
send  The  Community  Churchman  to 
any  address  for  one  year  and  the 
book  for  $2.25.  This  applies  to  re- 
newals as  well  as  new  subscriptions. 
Address 
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about  twenty  thousand.  It  is  inter  do- 
nominational  and  the  oldest  American  or- 
ganization in  Paris.  Besides  the  usual  ac- 
tivities it  has  conducted  branch  missions, 
humanitarian  and  welfare  work  and  has 
served  visiting  Americans  by  personal 
guidance,  fellowship  and  emergency  aid. 
Among  many  prominent  Americans  who 
have  been  connected  with  it  perhaps  most 
illustrious  stands  the  name  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  who  during  the  Peace  Conference 
occupjed  a pew  now  marked  with  a silver 
plate. 

The  American  Foreign  and  Christian 
Union,  incorporated  in  1861  and  compos- 
ed of  a number  of  prominent  New  York 
churchmen  of  various  evangelical  denom- 
inations, is  trustee,  holding  general  over- 
sight of  its  policy  and  administration. 
Support  comes  about  half  from  free  will 
offerings  and  half  from  endowment  held 
by  the  Union. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  enterprises 
of  the  church  is  the  “Students’  Atelier 
Reunions,’’  informal  Sunday  evening 
gatherings  of  American  young  people  in 
Paris.  Often  homesick  and  lonesome, 
beset  with  the  allurements  of  the  gay 
city  and  hungry  for  familiar  fellowship, 
they  have  attended  these  gatherings  in 
large  numbers. 

Good  music  and  wholesome  entertain- 
ment, a brief  message,  usually  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, with  good  teliowship  explain  the 
remark  to  the  writer  of  one  who  attend- 
ed them,  “They  keep  a lot  of  young 
folks  from  going  to  places  where  they 
better  not  go.’’  Owing  to  lack  of  equip- 
ment in  the  old  building  on  Rue  de  Berri 
they  have  been  held  in  a hired  hall  in  the 
Boulevard  Montparnasse. 

A new  and  beautiful  edifice  is  now 
nearing  completion  at  the  corner  of  Qua) 
d’Orsay  and  Rue  Jean-Nicot,  overlooking 
the  Seine  on  the  left  bank  ont  far  from 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  It  consists  of  a 
church  and  parish  house  with  a front- 
age of  137  feet.  The  material  is  French 
gray  stone;  the  style  Gothic.  A tower 
135  feet  high  rises  between  the  church 
proper  and  the  parish  house  in  front  of  a 
cloisetered  court.  The  auditorium,  plan- 
ned to  seat  about  750  people,  cau  be  ex- 
panded by  a lowered  partition  opening  into 
the  assembly  room  so  as  to  accommodate 
over  1100  people.  The  entire  investment 
is  expected  to  represent  a valuation  of 
well  over  half  a million  dollars,  most  of 
which  is  already  assured.  Ground  was 


A WAY  TO  SAVE 
FIFTY  CENTS 

Book  and  Paper  Together 
Of  course  every  leader  in  a com- 
munity or  federated  church  has  ex- 
pected to  have  “Community  Church- 
es,’’  by  David  R.  Piper,  sometime. 
And  they  also  must  have  The  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  book  is 
bound  in  beautiful  red  cloth  and 
sells  for  $1.50.  The  paper  costs  you 
one  dollar  a year.  But  if  you  buy 
a book,  either  a renewal  or  a new 
subscription  wiU  cost  you  fifty 
cents. 

The  Paper  and  the  Book  for  $2.00 
Address 
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broken  for  the  new  stmcture  on  Feb.  24, 
1926. — Church  Management. 


Will  Build  New  Church  at  Bio  Hondo 

Community  church,  of  Eio  Hondo,  Tex., 
will  begin  construction  shortly  on  a new 
church  edifice.  The  Ladies’  Aid  Society 
furnished  a site  for  the  church,  and  some 
lots  previously  acquired  were  sold  for 
three  thousanj.  dollars. 

The  pastor  of  the  church,  G.  A.  Hud- 
son is  in  the  third  year  of  his  pastorate. 
The  past  year  has  been  a very  unfortu- 
nate one  for  him.  He  was  struck  by  an 
automobile  and  spent,  several  weeks  in  a 
hospital  afterwards.  He  was  bedfast  four 
months  at  home. 

The  most  efficient  Ladies’  Aid  Society 
has  completed  payment  on  a six  room  house 
for  the  minister. 


Oldest  Federated  Church  in  State 

United  Churches  of  Hot  Springs,  S.  D., 
is  the  oldest  federated  church  in  the 

state  wdth  twelve  years  of  history  behind 
it.  It  now  has  between  four  and  five 
hundred  members.  Hot  Springs  is  the 
health  resort  of  the  Black  Hills,  the 

seat  of  state  and  national  soldiers’  home 
and  has  two  large  hospitals.  The  pastor 
expects  to  attend  the  biennial  conference 
of  community  and  federated  churches  in 
Park  Eidge  in  May. 


Seven  Hundred  Members 
In  Four  Years 

On  Jan.  3,  1926,  Community  church,  of 
Joplin,  Mo.,  was  organized  wdth  95  mem- 
bers. At  the  end  of  four  years  it  has 
seven  hundred  members.  It  has  a Sunday 
school  commensurate  with  this  member- 
ship, and  is  a going  community  concern 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  this  achievement  is  due  the  en- 
ergetic and  broad-minded  minister.  Cliff 
Titus. 


Fruit-Growers  Meet  at  Church 

Community  church,  of  Gypsum,  O.,  was 
hostess  to  the  Fruit  Growers  Institute  of 
Ottawa  County  on  Jan.  22.  The  women 
of  the  church  served  lunch  to  the  visitors. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  three  sessions, 
and  lasted  all  day.  The  pastor’s  Easter 
class  has  already  been  formed  looking 
toward  Easter.  The  young  people  held  a 
Watch  Night  party  at  the  church.  The 
church  was  particularly  active  in  spread-, 
ing  Christmas  cheer  among  poor  fami- 


lies, the  Campfire  Girls  taking  an  active 
part  in  this  good  work.  These  rather  mis- 
cellaneous notes  indicate  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  church  program. 


Plans  Going  Forward  for 
New  Building 

The  new  community  church  at  Atascad- 
aro.  Cal.,  was  given  an  impetus  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  a few  pounds  of  dyna- 
mite when  William  Kullgren,  financial 
chairman  of  the  new  church  trustees,  an- 
nounced at  the  Woman’s  Council  meeting 
Tuesday  afternoon,  that  the  problem  of  a 
suitable  site  had  been  most  satisfactori- 
ly solved.  The  land  syndicate  of  the  town 
had  consented  to  deed  them  the  three  acre 
tract  on  the  knoll  above  Gray’s  Chapel, 
he  stated,  in  fulfillment  of  its  promise  to 
give  the  community  church  a site  and  a 
$1,000  contribution. 

This  ve»y  attractive  location,  overlook- 
ing the  highway  but  not  directly  on  it,  is 
far  and  away  the  most  desirable  one  that 
has  been  considered,  and  the  trustees  are 
greatly  pleased,  Mr.  Kullgren  stated.  The 
knoll  is  the  one  upon  which  ground  was 
broken  a few  years  ago  for  the  new  hotel 
before  a change  in  plans  directed  activi- 
ties to  the  present  Inn  building,  and  ’t 
has  always  been  considered  a most  favor- 
able location  for  a public  building.  The 
large  lot  will  allow  ample  room  for  park- 
ing, also,  and  for  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional buildings  for  Sunday  school  and 
other  purposes  as  they  are  needed,  later. 

In  concluding  his  address,  which  set 
forth  the  need  of  the  new  church,  and  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  various  forces  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  Atascadero,  if  the  community  is  to 
have  a church  building  of  which  it  can  bo 
proud,  Mr.  Kullgren  asked  the  chairman 
to  apnoint  the  following  representative 
Council  members  to  assist  him  in  planning 
the  financial  campaign:  Mesdames  Anna 
McClellan,  T.  F.  Weaver.  E.  A.  Davis,  D. 
L.  BaldPTson.  W.  A.  Shamnack  and  the 
Misses  Mary  Sparman  and  Minnie  Noyes. 


Friendly  Eolations  with  the  Jews 

At  Center  Line,  Mich.,  near  Detroit  is 
an  independent  community  church  now 
about  two  years  old.  They  now  have 
their  own  church  building  and  recently 
a Jew  made  a contribution  to  improve  this 
building.  And  another  Jew  was  recently 
received  into  the  membership  of  the 
church.  The  pastor  of  the  church  is  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Upton,  first  name  unknown. 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

NUMBEE  2 

A certain  man  lived  siven  years,  one  month  and  one  day  after  he  had  given 
$1500  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  on  the  Annuity  plan 
which  issued  an  annuity  agreement  with  guaranteed  annual  income.  During  this 
period  his  total  income  from  this  annuity  agreement  amounted  to  $735. 

On  March  29,  1924,  when  he  died  the  net  remaining  principal  of  his  original 
gift  amounted  to  $1184.90  which  was  released  for  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Thus  his  life-long  interest  in  the  work  of  world-wide  evangelism  was  continued 

after  his  death. 

You  also  can  have  such  a guaranteed  income  for  life.  Write  to  Dr.  P.  H.  J. 
Lerrigo,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  for  complete  information. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

The  third  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  March.) 


New  Community  Church  Started 
In  Detroit  Neighborhood 

About  twenty  thousand  people  live  in 
a neighborhood  just  outside  the  corporate 
limits  of  Detroit  at  Hazel  Park.  Otto 
Dalton  Maple  has  started  a Sunday  school 
in  this  neighborhood  and  a religious 
broadcast  on  WAGM.  Mr.  Maple  wishes 
to  correspond  with  community  church 
ministers.  He  may  be  addressed,  Eoute  6, 
Box  684,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Accepts  Call  to  Church 

W.  A.  Mulder,  until  recently  pastor  of 
Brooklyn  Heights  church,  of  Cleveland,  has 
accepted  a call  to  Twinsburg,  O.,  church 


A JLIFE  INCOME 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others  from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 

Annuity  Gift  Plan 

This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncertainty 
and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  you  a 
fixed  income  of 


4H  % to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 


A reserve  fund  of  over  SI  ,600, 000 
guarantees  the  prompt  pajrment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  against  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world. 

For  full  information  write 

Ernest  F.  Hall,  Secretary, 
Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.  A- 
1S6  Fifth  Avenue,  Now  York 


See  The 
Passion  Play 

The  great  Passion  Play  of  Ober- 
ammergau  comes  only  every  ten 
years.  It  will  be  given  next  sum- 
mer. You  can  see  England,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  on 
the  38  day  trip  that  is  being  plan- 
ned with  the  Student’s  Travel  Club. 
Travel  with  cultivated  people  at 
moderate  rates.  All-expense  tour 
as  outlined  above,  $525.  For  par- 
ticulars address  MES.  IDA  K. 
JOED  AN,  810  Courtland  Avenue, 
Park  Eidge,  111. 
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extended  to  him  about  a month  ago. 
David  B.  Pearson,  formerly  of  Aurora, 
0.,  has  been  supplying  at  Twinsburg. 


Change  In  Industrial  Situation 

The  town  of  Pe  Ell,  Wash.,  has  changed 
from  a lumber  camp  to  an  agricultural 
village  in  the  last  few  years.  A commu- 
nity church  has  been  organized  there  re- 
cently, and  E.  H.  Gebert  assisted  them  in 
organization.  They  have  not  yet  secured 
a minister. 


Big  Enthusiasm  over 
Change  of  Name 

There  is  a lot  of  new  life  at  the  old 
stand  of  Linwood  Christian  church,  of 
Kansas  City,  since  the  congregation  has 
become  the  Community  church  of  Kan- 
sas City.  Burris  A.  Jenkins  has  been 
preaching  on  the  community  church  and 
publishing  his  sermons  in  his  paper,  The 
Christian.  A limited  number  of  copies 
of  these  sermons  may  be  secured  by  writ- 
ing Community  church,  Linwood  Blvd., 
Kansas  City.  Thirty-one  people  joined  the 
church  the  Sunday  after  the  change  was 
made.  This  church  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Fosdick’s  church  in  New  York 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Riverside 
church. 


Three  Hundred  Years  of  the  Puritans 
The  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Churches  will  celebrate  this  year  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  coming  of  the  Puritans 
to  Massachusetts  Bay.  Twenty  thousand 
of  these  men  and  women  came  within  five 
years,  the  first  migration  of  families  into 
the  new  world  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  colony  of  Plymouth  founded  ten 
years  before.  The  Massachusetts  Feder- 
ation has  put  out  a booklet  on  the  Puri- 
tan beginnings  in  Massachusetts. 


Holds  Second  Annual  College  Night 

Walsenburg,  Col.,  community  church 
held  its  second  annual  college  night  on 
Dec.  29.  Students  back  home  from  many 
institutions  spoke  on  educational  themes 
in  a program  of  music  and  short  talks. 
This  great  student  night  is  so  successful 
each  year  that  it  will  almost  certainly  be- 
come an  institution  in  Walsenburg.  The 
new  community  house  is  now  almost  fin- 
ished. J.  Robert  Hargreaves  will  spend 
time  with  this  church  the  last  of  Febru- 
ary or  the  first  of  March. 


This  Town  has  no  Church  At  All 

Travellers  have  remarked  that  there  is 
no  church  at  Glacier  Park,  Montana.  The 
tourists  throng  this  place  in  the  summer 
but  in  the  winter  there  are  only  three  hun- 
dred people.  A local  Christian  man.  Nel- 
son E.  Hall,  thinks  a community  church 
should  be  started  at  Glacier  Park.  No 
other  kind  could  succeed.  But  he  does  not 
know  how  to  get  the  money  to  start  one. 
He  is  a university  man  and  could  make  the 
drawing  for  a new  church  house.  He  and 
his  wife  conduct  a Sunday  school  of 
twenty-five  children  in  a school  house. 
This  brief  story  may  be  a call  to  duty 
for  some  community  church  seekinsr  to 
dispose  of  its  missionary  funds.  Shall 
there  be  a church  at  Glacier  Park,  Mon- 
tana? 


Fall  Activities  of  Forest  Hill  Church 
The  summer  slump  hit  the  Forest  Hill 
community  church,  of  Akron,  0.,  pretty 
hard  financially.  Some  of  the  officials  be- 
came discouraged  and  proposed  discontinu- 
ing the  services  of  a pastor  until  a time 
when  they  were  better  suited  financially. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  activities,  how- 


ever, the  church  compared  very  well  with 
the  activities  of  its  more  prosperous  neigh- 
bors. Considering  total  membership  and 
church  school  enrollment,  the  attendance 
was  better  proportionally  than  the  larger 
churches. 

This  led  the  pastor  to  consult  with  near- 
by community  church  ministers;  E.  P. 
Wise,  of  North  Canton,  former  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  Gilbert  E.  Counts,  pastor 
of  Federated  church,  of  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio.  These  men  gave  a distinctly  opti- 
mistic outlook  to  the  work  of  the  church. 

A program  of  fall  activities  was  planned 
and  carried  out.  Sept.  22,  a sermon  on 
“Stewardship”  was  preached  in  prepara- 
tion for  September  29,  which  was  “Catch- 
Up  Day”  on  pledges.  To  this  appeal 
there  w'as  a good  response.  On  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month  communion  is  ob- 
served, so  October  6 was  emphasized  as 
membershit)  Sunday.  Five  workers  united 
with  the  church  at  this  time.  The  follow- 
ing Sunday,  October  13,  a combined  ser- 


NEEDED AT  ONCE 


For  the  completion  of  the  new 
dormitory  addition,  which  must  be 
ready  January  1.  Liberty  College 
of  Salvador  urgently  needs  $2,500. 


For  payment  of  teachers  before 
February  1,  $1,500  is  needed. 


This  non-sectarian  Christian  school, 
in  the  heart  of  Central  America,  al- 
ready has  the  support  of  outstanding 
community  churches  and  pastors. 

Will  you  not  send  your  remittance 
at  once  to: 


REV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS, 
Treasurer, 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Millar  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Bev.  O,  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  tb* 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

EEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE.  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

180  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


vice  of  church  and  cliurch  school  was  held. 
This  worked  very  well  and  brought  an  at- 
tendance of  196.  Rally  day  was  observed 
October  20  with  the  slogan  “Every  par- 
ent in  church  school,  and  the  worship  ser- 
vices of  the  church”.  There  were  222  in 
church  school,  and  the  other  services  were 
well  attended. 

The  evening  services  were  op>ened  Oc- 
tober 13,  by  the  first  of  two  travel  lec- 
tures given  by  E.  P.  "Wise  who  had  spent 
several  months  shortly  before  in  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  countries.  His 
first  talk  “A  Traveler  Abroad,”  was  a 
background  lecture  covering  his  whole  trip. 
His  second  “Trekking  through  the  Holy 
Land”,  given  the  evening  of  October  20, 
gave  an  intimate  touch  to  the  life  of 
Palestine. 

Two  weeks  of  special  religious  services 
were  held  from  October  20  to  November  3. 
In  these  services  the  pastor  was  assisted 


TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS  - 

Comes  the  poignant  appeal  of  the  two 
million  long-neglected  lepers  of  the  world 
— and  of  the  life,  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Compassionate  Christ  who  command- 
ed His  disciples;  “Cleanse  the  lepers'* 
(Matt.  10:8). 

Among  these  hosts  of  pitiable  snffer- 
ers  the  Mission  to  Lepers  is  conduct- 
ing 

Interdenominational 

Healing  and  teaching  work  for  thirty 
denominations,  in  more  than  100  centers 
in  twenty  lands  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  the  Church’s  recognized  agency  in 
carrying  medical  and  other  missionary 
work  to  earth's  distressed  lepers. 

Free  Help  to  Ministers  and  Mission- 
ary Leaders 

Programs,  pageants,  plays,  songs,  inci- 
dents, stories,  and  other  live  material 
for  sermons,  addresses  and  missionary 
meetings  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
without  obligation  of  any  kind.  Just 
state  your  special  requirements. 

Any  one  wishing  information  on  this 
interdenominational  work  may  obtain  It 
free  from 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y, 
Room  1118-M. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

I0,(X)0  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERB 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Christobal.  Gatun.  | 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 

BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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by  the  following  ministers  of  nearby  com- 
munity churches:  G.  M.  Baumgardner,  of 
Stowe  community  church:  M.  A.  Cossa- 
boon,  of  North  Canton  community  church; 
G.  E.  Counts,  of  Federated  church,  of  Cha- 
grin Falls;  and  E.  P.  Wise,  of  North  Can- 
ton, former  pastor  of  the  Forest  Hill 
community  church.  Each  evening  also 
there  was  featured  some  special  musical 
number.  The  whole  community  was  divid- 
ed among  the  deaconesses  of  the  church, 
for  systematic  visitation.  Three  sets  of 
cards  were  printed  for  the  three  weeks  so 
that  when  calls  were  made  a reminder 
could  be  left  with  prospective  members 
and  service  attendants. 

The  attendance  at  the  services  was  not 
large  due  to  very  bad  weather  but  they 
served  to  put  new  life  and  spirit  into  the 
church.  The  result  was  a church  school 
which  averaged  175  for  the  four  months. 
Nine  new  members  were  added  to  the 
church  roll.  New  activities  were  started 
by  the  women  of  the  church.  All  bills  for 
the  autumn  were  paid,  and  some  on  the 
summer’s  accumulated  debt.  The  finest 
thing  was  the  feeling  of  cooperation,  and 
good  fellowship  which  was  created  in  this 
group  of  community  churches.  The  future 
of  the  church  today  looks  brighter  than 
at  any  time  before.  Joseph  H,  Dudley  is 
the  pastor,  799  Clyde  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


IOWA  NOTES 

Pres.  J.  W.  Dickman  of  Upper  Iowa 
University,  Fayette,  Iowa,  and  John  D. 
Clinton,  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of 
Fayette,  have  joined  in  a formal  invita- 
tion to  the  Union,  Community  and  Fed- 
erated Churches  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
to  hold  their  next  annual  meeting  confer- 
ence at  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette, 
next  fall.  While  the  writer  cannot  speak 
for  Wisconsin,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
invitation  will  be  received  favorably  by 
the  Executive  committee  of  the  Iowa  Con- 
ference and  that  the  same  will  be  accepted. 
There  are  a number  of  community  church- 
es of  various  types  in  northeastern  Iowa 
and  the  executive  committee  feels,  that, 
as  no  state  meeting  has  ever  been  held 
in  that  section  of  the  state,  the  invita- 
tion to  hold  the  next  conference  at  Fay- 
ette offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
closer  acquaintance.  More  explicit  an- 
nouncements will  no  doubt  be  available 
by  next  month. 

A recent  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Eegis- 
ter  carried  a picture  and  writeup  of  L.  D. 
Davighurst,  who  is  now  beginning  his 
fifth  year  as  pastor  of  the  Washta  Fed- 
erated church.  Mr.  Davighurst  has  re- 
cently been  installed  as  Worshipful  Mas- 
ter of  the  local  Masonic  Lodge.  He  is  also 
chaplain  of  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Eastern  Stars  and  Rebekahs 
and  Scoutmaster  of  the  Washta  Boy 
Scouts.  As  Mr.  Davighurst  is  only  28, 
it  seems  that  he  has  a promising  future 
and  is  popular  in  his  home  community. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  ,phurch  at  Montour,  Iowa, 
they  voted  to  merge  with  the  Methodist 
church  under  the  leadership  of  one  pastor. 
Committees  from  the  two  churches  are  now 
at  work  on  the  details  of  the  proposed 
merger,  which  as  yet  are  not  ready  for 
announcement. 

Samuel  L.  Unger,  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Strawberry  Point, 
Iowa,  is  cooperating  with  the  pastor  of  the 


M.  E.  Church  in  maintaining  union  ser- 
vices on  Sunday  evenings.  Mr.  Unger 
was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Associated 
Churches,  of  New  Hartford,  and  is  still 
interested  in  the  union  or  community 
work. 

The  Federated  Church  of  Union,  Iowa, 
was  host  to  the  Third  Annual  Young  Peo- 
ple ’s  Conference  of  Hardin  County  on 
January  30.  Prominent  parts  on  the  pro- 
gram were  taken  by  0.  G.  Herbrecht  and 
Walter  Hutton,  state  Sunday  school  work- 
ers from  Des  Moines  and  by  A.  E.  Rice, 
of  the  Congregational  church,  of  Eldora, 
who  gave  an  address  on  the  subject,  “The 
Lure  of  True  Nobility.”  Morning  and 
afternoon  sessions,  an  evening  recreation 
period  and  six  o’clock  banquet  were  the 
principal  features  of  the  conference. 
Supt.  Arthur  Eenaud,  and  Misses  Hall 
and  Bennett,  of  the  Union  School  faculty, 
were  in  general  charge  of  the  banquet 
program,  pep  meeting,  music  and  recrea- 
tion period.  The  editor  of  the  Union  news- 
paper assisted  with  the  advance  publicity 
and  the  conference  was  given  wide  pub- 
licity by  the  eight  newspapers  of  Hardin 
County  and  by  the  Times-Eepublican,  a 
daily  published  in  Marshalltown,  county 
seat  of  the  adjoining  county.  The  wide 
publicity  was  reflected  in  additional  in- 
terest and  good  attendance.  F.  F.  Stover, 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Union,  is  just  be- 
ginning his  fifth  year  in  that  capacity, 
and  is  also  president  of  the  Hardin  Coun- 
ty Council  of  Religious  Education. 

J.  P.  Johnson,  Union,  la. 


OHIO  NEWS 

The  great  event  of  the  season  in  tha 
state  of  Ohio  is  the  pastors’  conference 
that  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Columbus, 
Jan.  20-24.  It  is  also  combined  with  the 
conference  of  laymen  and  laywomen,  and 
young  people.  The  first  of  January  they 
have  reported  a registration  of  over  2000, 
and  that  is  100%  over  that  of  last  year. 

The  second  event  of  the  season  is  the 
erection  of  the  Garfield  Memorial  church 
in  the  village  of  Orange.  It  was  form- 
erly a Methodist  Protestant  church,  but 
they  have  changed  it  to  a community 
church. 

The  state  of  Ohio  reports  104  commu- 
nity, federated  and  union  churches.  Of 


the  number  that  have  been  organized 
only  two  have  returned  to  the  denomina- 
tional way.  This  was  caused  in  each  case 
by  the  lack  of  understanding  before  they 
entered  the  agreement.  105  communities 
have  asked  in  the  last  year  how  they  can 
combine  their  churches. 

The  Federated  church,  of  Chagrin  Falls, 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  state  con- 
tinues its  service  to  the  community  in 
every  way  possible.  The  first  Sunday  of 
December  was  given  over  to  the  Federated 
missionary  society,  and  the  speaker  was 
Professor  Hites,  of  Hiram  College,  Hiram, 
Ohio.  He  spent  many  years  in  South 
America.  The  Christmas  program  was  the 
best  that  has  been  produced  for  some 
time.  The  morning  was  given  over  to  the 
carols  of  many  lands.  The  evening  was  a 
special  music  program  by  the  junior  choir, 
and  a message  by  E.  P.  Wise.  A fuller 
account  of  his  talk  will  appear  in  another 
part  of  the  paper. 

One  evening  the  local  lodge  of  I.  O.  0.  F. 
rented  the  entire  religious  education  an- 
nex and  gave  the  visiting  brothers  a real 
welcome  and  a worth  while  program.  An- 
other week  the  Rebekah  lodge  rented  the 
recreation  hall  and  the  degree  of  chivalry 
was  conferred  upon  several  people.  It  was 
a very  impressive  sight.  The  last  four 
months  of  the  year  1929  the  building  was 
used  288  times.  The  total  church  school 
enrollment  in  the -lower  grades  is  268  and 
65%  of  the  children  come  from  homes  that 
have  no  connection  with  the  ehurch. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Orean  blow 
ing  outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs 
for  Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hinners  Organ  Co., 

Pekin,  lU. 


GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 
COX  SONS  VINING,  Inc. 
131-3  E.  23rd  St.  New  York 


New  Hymn  Books? 


HYMNS  of  the 
Christian  Life 

(for  tbe  church) 

Edited  by  Milton  S.  Littlefield, 
D.D. 

Seventh  large  edition  in  press 
Price  $135.00  per  100 


HYMNAL  for 
Y oung  People 

(for  the  church  school) 

Edited  by  two  friends  of  youth 
Dr.  Littlefield  and  Miss  Slattery 
Price  $75.00  per  100 


Those  who  know  tell  us  they  are  the  best  and  we  believe  it. 
Examination  copies  on  application. 

A.  S.  BARNES  & COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 

67  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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National  Meeting  of  Workers 

in 

Community,  [derated  and  Union  Churches 

will  be  held  in 
PARK  RIDGE,  ILLINOIS 
MAY  13,  14  and  15,  1930 

This  conference  is  open  to  any  interested  person, 
in  or  out  of  the  Community  Church  Movement,  min- 
ister or  layman,  man  or  woman.  These  conferences 
gather  people  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  and  are 
vibrant  with  interest  from  first  to  last. 

The  Park  Ridge  church  will  entertain  delegates 
from  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  The  program 
of  the  conference  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date. 
Cor  further  information,  address 

REV.  J.  R.  HARGREAVES, 

77  W.  Washington  St., 

Chicago 
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(1)  Piper,  “The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper  cover  $1.00 


(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  26 

(3)  “Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 

Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee  .50 

(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts .10 

“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community  Church” 
‘What  is  a Community  Church?” 

‘Constitution  oi  the  Mariemont,  Ohio,  Community 
Church” 

The  Neighborhood  Plan” 

“A  Fundamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above  tracts  for  $1.00) 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
P3J”k  Ridge,  111. 
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EDITORIALS 


LAUGHING  IN  CHURCH 

Laughter  in  church  is  shocking  to  many  of  the  older 
saints-  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  religion  has  only 
to  do  with  the  sad  and  solemn  in  human  existence.  The 
ancient  IlebreAvs  had  every  right  to  be  solemn,  for  much 
of  their  experience  was  tragic.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
there  is  a wealth  of  humor  and  an  occasional  jest  in  the 
Bible.  When  Jonah  grieves  for  a gourd,  after  having 
demanded  the  death  of  every  one  in  a great  city,  the 
reader  is  expected  to  laugh. 

When  one  reads  Homer  or  the  dialogues  of  Socrates, 
one  finds  lighter  spirit.  The  Greeks  could  depict 
the  stark  tragedy  of  Prometheus,  but  their  more  ordin- 
ary mood  was  that  of  the  dialogues.  Unfortunately  the 
mirth  of  their  comedies  is  so  interspersed  with  obscenity 
that  they  are  usually  read  only  in  the  original. 

One  finds  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  friendly  to 
recreation  and  tolerant  of  mirth.  The  villagers  of  this 
time  went  to  the  church  in  the  morning  and  then  prac- 
ticed archery  as  a sport  after  church  was  over.  But  it 
was  against  what  they  regarded  as  undue  levity  that 
the  Puritan  divines  issued  ponderous  works  directed 
against  “worldliness.” 

One  finds  still  in  the  teachings  of  John  Wesley,  and 
in  the  whole  Puritan  movement  a certain  suspicion  of 
cheerfulnes.s.  One  can  not  get  ready  to  die  by  making 
jests.  And  many  of  the  divines  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tiiry  thought  the  chief  purpose  of  man  in  this  life  was 
to  get  ready  to  die. 

The  suspicion  attached  to  laughing  in  church  is  well 
founded.  Fuller  was  right  w’hen  he  said,  “Jest  not 
with  the  two-edged  sword  of  God’s  word.’’  “There  is 
a time  for  laughing  and  there  is  time  for  weeping,’’  de- 
clares the  preacher  in  Ecclesiastes.  He  who  connects 
je.sting  with  the  reverent  moods  of  the  human  heart  is  an 
assassin  of  souls. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  a good  joke  has  no  re- 
ligious uses.  People  remember  a good  story  better  than 
a solemn  preachment.  And  the  moral  that  can  often 
be  connected  with  a good  story  gets  itself  rememberec* 
because  of  its  associations.  Sam  Jones  told  a group  of 
married  men  one  day,  “Go  home  and  tell  your  wife  she 
is  the  prettiest  woman  in  all  the  world.  Most  of  you 
will  have  to  lie,  but  God  will  forgive  you.”  He  was 
laughed  at,  but  he  was  remembered. 

There  Ls  a jesting  in  the  company  of  religious  peo- 
ple that  is  like  “the  crackling  of  thorns,’’  referred  to  by 
the  wise  man.  It  is  empty,  and  without  point.  A vain 
effort  to  be  funny  has  made  a clown  of  many  a Chris- 
tian man.  and  has  kept  him  from  exercising  a proper  in- 
fluence- But  a dour  and  solejnn  countenance  has  kept 
still  more  men  from  making  the  contacts  they  should. 

There  is  a divine  tonic  in  the  spirit  of  laughter.  “A 
merrj"  heart  doeth  good  like  medicine.’’  The  person 
who  never  laughs  may  be  on  the  road  to  insanity.  Some- 
times laughter  breaks  an  evil  spell  that  falls  upon  us.  We 
are  able  to  see  things  in  their  right  proportions  again. 
For  the  occasion  of  laughter  is  the  discernment  of  the 
incongruous.  We  laugh  to  see  a fat  man  on  a little 
donkey,  or  a tall  girl  with  a short  man.  And  likewise 
we  laugh  when  we  discern  bow  ridiculous  are  many  of 


our  fears  and  our  cares.  That  laughter  has  a healing 
ministry. 

If  the  preacher  must  beware  the  use  of  humor  in 
connection  with  the  reverent  moods  of  his  church,  he  has 
missed  a powerful  weapon  if  he  docs  not  make  people 
laugh  at  sin.  The  “wet”  prating  about  his  sacred  liber- 
ties (to  find  a glass  of  beer)  is  a ridiculous  object.  He 
has  things  out  of  all  relation.  One  of  these  days  all 
America  Avill  be  laughing  at  this  absurd  drive  of  the  li- 
quor interests  that  is  now  on.  If  the  profane  man  realiz- 
ed how  absurd  he  is  when  swearing  at  some  inanimate 
object,  as  he  often  does,  he  would  be  ashamed.  Most 
of  the  sinful  things  of  life  are  ridiculous  and  incongruoiis 
when  seen  with  the  clear  light  of  reason,  not  to  mention 
viewing  them  from  the  stand-point  of  conscience  and 
piety. 


THE  COMMOTION  IN  KANSAS  CITY 

Recently  the  congregation  of  Linwood  Christian 
church,  of  Kansas  City,  the  largest  church  in  the  city, 
voted  to  call  itself  the  Community  Church.  It  was  ex- 
plained by  the  minister  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
separating  the  congregation  from  certain  kinds  cf  co- 
operation with  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  The  old  name 
of  the  church  was  to  be  kept  in  parenthesis. 

This  action  gave  certain  enemies  of  this  church  their 
chance.  The  Disciples  city  organization  was  reorganiz- 
ed on  a new  basis  and  the  Linwood  church  was  left  out, 
although  it  had  a representative  present. 

Those  who  know  the  inside  of  Disciples’  history  in 
Kansas  City  know  something  of  the  heart-burnings  of 
preachers  there  who  could  never  fill  their  churches  as 
Dr.  Jenkins  did.  They  know  of  the  dominance  of  the 
•situation  by  a millionaire  lumberman  whose  gifts  car- 
ried with  them  a czaristic  control  of  everything  that  he 
touched.  The  situation  might  be  passed  off  as  just  an 
exhibition  of  the  evil  in  human  nature  with  its  jeal- 
ousies and  love  of  power. 

But  there  are  deeper  issues  involved  in  the  matter. 
The  community  church  has  come  on  rapidly  since  the 
war.  The  denominations  are  but  poorly  adapted  to  the 
new  situation  which  the  community  church  creates. 
There  are  but  few  official  pronouncements  of  attnude. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  may  now  legally  ap- 
point its  ministers  to  service  in  community  churches. 
The  Presbyterian  (U.  S-  A.)  church  is  on  record  as  fav- 
oring only  the  denominational  type  community  church. 

The  Illinois  state  conference  of  Congregationalists 
has  a resolution  in  its  minutes  criticizing  the  Community 
Church  Workers.  But  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Home  Missions  Council  now  hold  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  to  be  an  affiliated  organization. 

A minister  in  Kansas  City  declares  that  a church 
cannot  be  both  community  and  Christian.  That  is  a 
sensational  statement  as  it  appears  to  the  public.  He 
meant  that  a church  could  not  be  a Disciples  church  and 
a community  church.  But  that  also  has  repercussions. 
The  church  at  Corinth  was  a community  church,  and 
therefore  it  was  fundamentally  different  from  a Dis- 
ciples church.  The  Brush  Run  church  was  the  first  Dis- 
ciples church  and  its  members  were  mostly  unimmersed 
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people.  It  was  in  reality  a community  church.,  for  most 
of  the  motives  of  the  community  church  movement  were 
in  it.  But  now  the  venerated  Brush  Run  church  is  out 
of  the  pale  along  with  the  community  church  of  Kansas 
City. 

The  Linwood  Avenue  church  that  recently  turned 
community  received  sixty  new  members  the  first  four 
Sundays  of  its  new  policy.  The  thunderings  of  narrow- 
minded ecclesiastics  and  the  opposition  from  capitalistic 
sources  did  not  at  all  hurt  the  church  but  on  the  other 
hand  helped  it. 

Nevertheless,  one  cannot  help  regretting  the  irrita-' 
tion  and  misunderstanding  of  this  situation.  One  may 
field  its  parallels  in  many  villages  where  the  community 
church  is  not  the  only  church.  Just  now  an  eastern 
Methodist  bishop  is  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter 
because  of  a local  church  federation.  One  may  wish 
heartily  that  the  unification  of  a village  did  hot  have 
such  unpleasant  consequences  outside. 

Up  to  now,  there  is  no  adequate  philosophy  of  the 
community  church  movement,  either  from  its  friends 
nor  from  its  critics.  The  community  church  has  ob- 
viously made  good  in  a thousand  villages  of  the  land. 
But  the  denominationalist  says,  “It  has  disorganized 
the  church  in  the  face  of  its  world  task.”  Has  it?  That 
is  not  so  'sure.  But  if  so,  is  this  a necessary  result? 


TEACH  THE  CHILDREN 

The  historic  churches  took  the  trouble  to  teach  their 
children  their  religion.  There  is  no  church  depending 
upon  its  teaching  method  which  is  not  also  known  for 
the  strength  of  the  loyalty  of  its  membership.  But  there 
came  a period  when  a popular  evangelism  wished  to  be 
approved  upon  statistical  showings.  It  was  a matter 
of  getting  the  largest  number  down  the  aisle  to  kneel  at 
an  altar  or  assent  to  some  theological  question  but  illy 
understood.  Children  inducted  into  the  church  in  this 
way  did  not  remain. 

It  means  work  for  a minister  to  instruct  the  chil- 
dren of  his  parish  before  taking  them  into  the  church, 
but  it  is  the  most  rewarding  kind  of  work  he  will  ever 
do.  The  time  of  year  has  come  when  classes  will  be 
found  in  thousands  of  churches.  It  does  not  matter 
what  these  classes  are  called.  They  may  be  a catechism 
'class  or  just  “the  pastor’s  Easter  class”  provided  they 
place  pastor  and  children  into  vital  relationship. 

The  greatest  lack  of  this  present  time  is  suitable 
material  for  such  classes.  A wide-spread  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  material  published  by  George  L. 
Chindahl  privately  and  experimentally.  Mr.  Chindahl 
secured  reports  from  teachers  using  his  material,  and 
has  re-written  it  for  publication.  It  is  about  the  only 
thing  one  may  find  using  the  newer  pedagogy. 

The  situation  challenges  ministers  to  ask  themselves 
certain  questions  about  the  child  entering  the  church 
membership.  What  does  he  need  to  know?  By  what 
devices  may  the  experience  of  the  church  be  made  vivid 
and  meaningful?  What  ethical  code  should  accompany 
the  experience?  How  should  the  church  and  the  child 
serve  each  other  in  the  days  that  are  to  come? 


ISOLATION  OR  FELLOWSHIP 

One  might  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  there  was  not  a pastor  of  a com- 
munity church  in  America  that  knew  two  dozen  of  his 
brethren.  When  a newspaper  brought  to  hundreds  of 
men  in  interdenominational  churches  the  news  that  the 
movement  was  nation-wide,  the  impulse  to  fellowship  be- 
came irresistible.  The  first  national  meeting  of  com- 
munity church  people  and  their  friends  was  held  in  St. 
Paul’s  church,  of  Chicago,  in  May,  1923.  Since  then 


biennial  national  meetings,  district  meetings,  and  state 
meetings  have  sprung  up. 

The  social  instinct  is  strong  enough  that  every  kind 
of  human  interest  is  organized.  If  hardware  men  feel 
the  need  of  association,  how  much  the  more  should  re- 
ligious men  at  work  on  a new  kind  of  task  come  together 
to  compare  results  and  to  warm  one  another’s  heart- 

The  approaching  biennial  conference  will  be  held 
at  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  in  the  Chicago  area.  The  Park 
Ridge  church  was  a federated  church  in  1914  but  in 
1917  became  a community  church.  It  believed  itself  to 
be  one  of  a dozen  of  the  very  earliest  of  its  type,  though 
later  information  tended  to  correct  this  opinion  some- 
what. But  it  is  a church  with  a strong  spirit  and  a con- 
vinced membership.  The  church  will  offer  the  most 
generous  hospitality  that  it  knows  how. 

The  coming  conference  will  have  periods  of  open 
discussion  so  that  every  man  with  “something  on  his 
chest”  may  get  it  off.  Great  men  will  lift  the  throng 
to  a mountain-top  vision.  The  contacts  in  this  ap- 
proaching conference  should  be  such  as  to  give  a new 
impetus  to  the  movement  in  America  toward  unity  in 
the  religion  of  the  local  community. 


DIFFERING  ATTITUDES  TO  DENOMINATIONS 

Two  articles  in  this  issue  of  The  Community  Church- 
man put  into  sharp  contrast  the  varying  attitudes  with 
regard  to  the  denominational  order.  That  by  J.  R. 
Hargreaves  sets  forth  the  denominations  as  exponents 
of  spiritual  points  of  view  permanently  valid  and  sees 
the  united  church  accepting  these,  perhaps  with  inter- 
pretation. He  laments  ignorance  on  the  part  of  youth 
of  these  denominational  contributions. 

A younger  man  takes  a totally  different  angle  with 
regard  to  the  various  denominations.  Gilbert  Counts 
is  quite  out  of  patience  wdth  denominational  officials. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  much  concerned  with  regard  to 
.supposedly  eternal  contributions  to  spiritual  truth  made 
the  past  three  hundred  years  by  protestant  sects.  His 
temper  is  that  of  revolution  rather  than  of  evolution. 

One  may  find  in  the  ranks  of  the  community  church 
m-oyement  these  two  attitudes  continually.  One  type 
of  mind  idealizes  the  past  denominational  order.  It  is 
irritated  to  be  reminded  that  our  sects  have  arisen  only 
now  and  then  to  proclaim  a new  truth.  They  haye  come 
as  the  voice  of  'sectionalism,  or  of  foreign  loyalties  or  ai? 
the  result  of  the  quarrels  of  ecclesiastics.  Once  a pro- 
testant was  tempted  to  believe  that  about  all  the  church 
history  of  two  thousand  years  that  counted  for  much 
was  that  since  Martin  Luther.  But  just  now  he  is 
tempted  to  think  the  history  since  Luther  has  been  more 
tragic  in  its  mistakes  than  that  of  any  other  neriod. 

Protestantism  came  by  revolution;  and  slavery  went 
hy  the  same  road.  A good  American  is  not  afraid  of 
revolution.  But  'some  good  things  have  come  bv  evo- 
lution. It  is  hard  for  an  American  to  be  patient  euou<rh 
for  that  nrocftss.  Sometimes  we  hasten  evolution  by 
working  for  revolution. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Minister,  aged  38,  college  and  seminary  training, 
vdfe  highly  successful  in  church  activities,  desires  pas- 
torate of  community  or  federated  church.  He  has  held 
pastorates  in  rural,  villasre  and  city  churches  for  vears. 
At  nresent  has  city  church  of  900  members.  Preferonce 
is  for  middle  Atlantic  or  middle  west  section.  Address, 
Pastor,  The  Community  Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Young  Minister,  colleEre  and  seminarv  training,  de- 
.sires  uastorate  of  community  or  federated  chureh,  nre- 
ferahlv  in  east  central  state.  Address,  KY W,  The  Com- 
munity Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111- 
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METHODS  IN  OVER-CHURCHED  COMMUNITIES 

By  J.  Robert  Hargreaves 


(The  author  of  this  article  has  gathered  together 
manuscripts  from  a number  of  eminent  churchmen  in 
America  for  a book  which  will  be  entitled  “From  Di- 
visive to  Unitive  Protestantism.”  The  first  chapter, 
which  he  writes  himself,  is  the  article  which  follows.  Dr. 
Alfred  W.  Palmer  writes  on  “Congregational  Principles 
and  Community  Religion.”  Articles  on  similar  topics 
from  other  denominations  have  been  contributed  by 
Robert  A.  Ashworth,  W.  E.  Garrison,  Charles  Robbins 
and  John  T.  McNeill.  Permission  has  been  given  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  hist  chapters. — Editors.) 

The  Community  Religious  Movement,  as  it  is  known 
today,  arose  simultaneoiisly  in  different  places.  It  is 
an  expression  of  a desire  to  better  adapt  religious  or- 
ganization to  community  needs.  One  of  the  marked  ac- 
complishments of  the  church  is  manifest  in  the  bringing 
to  the  level  of  a fine  art,  the  simple  matter  of  living  to- 
gether as  members  of  the  same  district.  We  have  come 
to  appreciate  the  basis  of  Jesus’  great  aspiration  that 
“they  all  may  be  one.”  The  petition  was  inspired  by 
the  understanding  that  the  unit  in  society  is  not  the  in- 
dividual but  the  group.  For  some  time  the  rural  and 
suburban  communities  have  been  experiencing  a grow- 
ing consciousness  of  the  handicap  arising  from  the  di- 
vided condition  in  their  religious  organizations — divis- 
ions which  are  the  result  of  some  of  those  holy  protests 
of  our  fathers  which  resulted  in  the  segregation  of  Pro- 
testant people  into  different  denominations.  They  are 
finding  that  the  forces  which  should  be  bringing  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  are,  by  a mistaken  zeal  for  the  protec- 
tion of  certain  points  of  emphasis,  violating  the  very 
fundamental  principles  which  Jesus  set  forth,  and  on 
which  community  well-being  is  dependent.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty  without  harming  the  great  prin- 
ciples and  interests  inherent  in  the  different  groups  is 
the  task  of  the  Community  Religious  Movement,  and  an 
effort  in  which  the  writers  of  this  book  seek  to  render 
constructive  aid.  ■ 

One  of  the  very  splendid  though  simple  discoveries 
in  the  sphere  of  organized  religion  is  that  distinctive 
principles  do  not  necessarily  conflict.  They  arise  out 
of  life  experiences,  and,  in  many  cases  are  complement- 
ary. In  church  union  efforts  it  is  a mistake  to  think 
that  we  must  avoid  the  mention  of  denominational  posi- 
tions- We  should  know  them  and  magnify  the  oppor- 
tunity of  emphasising  their  value  in  coordination.  To 
minimize  our  distinctive  emphasis  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
ternal union  would  be  to  nullify  the  possible  grand  re- 
sults of  the  unity  movement. 

In  many  of  the  larger  churches,  on  account  of  their 
superior  opportunities  and  wider  outlook,  those  great 
findings,  which  for  a time  were  nourished  within  the  sec- 
tarian groups,  have  become  the  general  possession  and 
have  been  woven  into  a composite  vision,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  country  churches  on  account  of  the  limita- 
tions incident  to  the  struggle  for  existence  are  losing 
sight  of  the  principles  for  which  the  fathers  stood  and 
are  continuing  a name  only.  I have  found  many  young 
people  who  did  not  know  the  first  thing  about  the  origin 
of  the  churches  in  Avhich  they  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
ceiving their  religious  instruction.  Our  rising  genera- 
tion cannot  afford  to  lose  those  great  elements  of  faitn 
which  are  the  products  of  the  life  experiences  of  the 
past.  It  will  be  one  of  the  requirements  of  our  present 
effort  for  the  benefit  of  village  church  organization  to 
regain  in  unison  that  which  has  been  lost  or  neglected 
in  the  divided  state.  An  appreciation  of  these  princi- 
ples is  going  to  be  hastened  as  we  are  afforded  the  oppor- 


tunity to  look  at  them  in  the  aggregate  rather  than  sep- 
arately, to  compare  rather  than  to  contrast  them  • • • 
like  the  different  colors  in  a picture  in  which  one  tint 
glorifies  another,  so  the  great  doctrines  and  beloved  con- 
cepts which  mark  the  progress  of  Christianity  through 
the  ages  will  be  seen  to  stand  out  more  grandly  and 
plainly  in  combination  than  iu  separation. 

In  issuing  this  book  it  is  the  hope  that  village  con- 
gregations, and  othere  contemplating  union,  after  study- 
ing each  chapter  and  thus  gaining  familiarity  with  the 
heritage  which  the  respective  churches  have  cherished 
may,  with  renewed  appreciation  of  their  respective  points 
of  emphasis,  bring  them  as  newly  polished  stones  to  a 
common  altar.  We  also  hope  that,  after  this  study, 
each  group  may  be  prepared  to  receive  the  contribution 
which  the  others  bring,  that  with  the  cement  of  mutual 
confidence  and  appreciation  of  the  cherished  ideas  and  cus- 
toms may  be  wrought  into  one  harmonious  structure.  As 
we  sympathetically  examine  each  other’s  history,  pur- 
poses, and  principles,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  each  the 
variant  expression  of  the  things  we  individually  cherish. 
By  this  viewing  of  great  truths  and  resulting  purposes 
from  different  angles  we  will  further  illumine  our  own 
pathway.  We  will  find  that,  in  large  degree,  the  dif- 
ferent elements  we  discover  can  be  made  to  fit  together 
as  though  originally  shaped  by  the  hands  of  a master 
awaiting  only  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  build  them  into 
one  body  of  faith  and  worship. 

The  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple  was  consummat- 
ed without  the  sound  of  any  tool,  though  there  may  hav« 
been  considerable  noise  back  in  the  quarries  from  which 
the  stones  came.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  noise 
over  the  question  of  church  union,  and  perhaps  it  was 
necessary,  but  the  really  united  church  must  be  attained 
in  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  human  confidenc,.*.  The 
processes  will  be  so  simple  that  a child  can  follow  them, 
so  simple  that  the  spirit  of  a child  will  be  necessary 
thereto.  We  shall  gain  Christian  unity  as  we  learn  to 
trust  each  other  and  come  to  think  as  sympathetically 
of  others’  traditions  and  values  as  we  would  have  others 
think  of  ours.  To  do  this  sincerely  and  intelligently 
we  should  learn  a little  of  each  other’s  history  and  feel- 
ings. A united  church  for  worship  and  service  does  not 
necessitate  a singleness  of  idea  nor  yet  a uniformity  of 
ceremonial  expression.  In  that  famous  effort  led  by 
Dr.  Oberlin  in  France  he  carried  a wafer  for  the  Catho- 
lics, unleavened  bread  or  the  Lutherans,  and  leavened 
bread  for  the  Cahunists  and  was  able  to  be  the  one  min- 
ister in  the  wide  region  of  the  Vosges;  and  what  a min- 
istry it  was ! By  living  and  working  together  roads 
were  built,  schools  were  established,  social  life  was  puri- 
fied, and  God  was  worshipped  even  though  the  mediums 
of  personal  expression  differed  a little.  Why  bid  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  to  await  the  coming  of  a single  creed 
and  a uniform  ceremonial?  The  United  Church  Sanctu- 
ary will  have  in  its  appointments  the  baptistry  for  those 
who  wish  to  express,  through  immersion,  the  thought  of 
renunciation,  the  font  for  those  who  desire,  by  the  cere- 
mony of  sprinkled  water,  to  typify  cleansing,  and  the 
altar  for  those  who  will  be  thereby  aided  in  their 
thought  of  the  actual  Divine  presence.  The  church,  in 
its  ceremonial,  will  be  concerned  only  with  making  pro- 
vision for  ■'very  one  to  hear  and  to  express  himself  in 
the  soul  language  wherein  he  or  she  was  born.  For  many 
worshippers,  the  value  of  any  custom  or  ordinance  is  not 
in  the  inherent  content  of  the  particular  act  but  in  the 
subjective  impression  through  the  soul  language  which 
some  certain  custom  offers.  For  others,  the  customs 
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whichi  they  revere  have  the  sanction  of  Divine  authority, 
and  their  feiiow-worshippers  will  respect  that  position. 
The  bniied  Church  will  have  regard  primarily  for  the 
need  of  the  heart  sincerely  and  feelingly  to  express  its 
devotion  rather  than  for  a conformity  to  any  particular 
method  of  such  expression;  and  the  real  community  min- 
ister will  be  devoted  to  the  task  of  furnishing  his  peo- 
ple with  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  acts  of  wor- 
ship in  a way  which  is  meaningful  to  them.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  as  the  days  go  by,  and  the  church  continues  to 
practice  mutual  regard,  that  it  will  develop  a suiticient 
degree  of  uniformity  to  insure  the  continuity  and  coru 
geniality  of  its  fellowship,  and  the  elficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice. In  a church  so  constituted  no  significant  truth 
will  be  permanently  lost  for  lack  of  embodiment  in  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  different  in- 
dividuals and  groups  in  the  united  congregation  will 
give  to  the  historic  principles  and  controlling  purposes 
of  the  different  denominations  that  degree  of  emphasis 
which  they  merit. 

The  community  church  movement,  in  its  different 
forms  of  expression  has  been  of  recent  origin  and  has 
proceeded,  very  largely,  through  the  voluntary  assist- 
ance which  one  locality  has  lent  to  another,  plus  the  in- 
terest of  volunteer  leadens.  Books  have  been  written 
indicating  the  need,  and  also  the  various  forms  which 
adjustments  have  taken,  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a movement  within  the  denomin- 
ations seeking  to  adjust  church  organization  to  the  needs 
of  the  hour  and  to  the  attainments  of  the  Christian  ef- 
forts of  the  past.  One  great  objective  of  the  church  has 
been  to  reach  a community  spirit  of  good-will  and  mu- 
tual helpfulness.  Through  this  effort  it  has  finally  de- 
veloped an  active  devotion  to  the  art  of  living  together. 
People  in  small  places  are  ceasing  to  speak  disparaging- 
ly of  their  environments  and  are  forming  organizations 
to  take  advantage  of  each  other’s  society  and  talents.  In 
so  doing  they  are  finding  that  the  elements  of  a perfect- 
ly ordered  society  can  be  found  in  the  few  hundred  liv- 
ing in  an  average  rural  or  suburban  locality.  It  has 
been  the  teaching  of  social  laws  through  religion  which 
has  brought  about  this  age  of  cooperation  and  now, 
through  the  Community  Religious  Movement,  the  church 
is  seeking  to  rise  to  the  level  of  its  own  principles. 

Although  the  movement  has  been  growing  in  favor 
as  it  has  come  to  be  better  understood,  up  to  date  there 
has  been  little  regularity  in  the  methods  of  approach. 
Villagers  have  been  told  that  they  could  adjust  their 
over-churched  or  unfortunately  churched  condition  in 
one  of  four  or  five  ways.  We  have  been  more  concerned 
with  getting  away  from  the  disadvantages  of  the  sec- 
tarian system  than  with  constructive  and  comprehensive 
ifort  towards  the  attainment  of  the  new  vision.  We  have 
now  started  to  seek  cooperation  of  unity-inclined  forces 
and  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  need  of 
a uniformity  of  method.  In  the  past  the  different  coun- 
cils and  conventions  have  been  concerned  with  the  ab- 
stract question  of  unity  from  the  negative  standpoint  of 
a protest  against  divisions.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
view  general  village  church  adjustment  as  the  great 
need  of  the  hour,  and  are  setting  forth  to  learn  the  na- 
tion-wide condition  with  a view  to  its  correction  and 
that  according  to  a uniform  approach  supported,  rather 
than  tolerated,  by  the  different  denominations.  In  our 
constructive  efforts  we  are  saying  less  in  mere  criticism 
of  division  and  giving  more  attention  to  the  preservation, 
in  the  new  order,  of  those  values  which  have  accumu- 
lated during  the  life  of  the  order  from  which  we  are 
emerging.  Such  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  book. 

Within  a year  the  Home  Missions  Council,  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  and  the  Community  Church  Workers  have 


arranged  for  united  effort  in  rural  survey  and  adjust- 
ment. From  the  three  Councils  a Joint  Committee  has 
been  formed  whose  duties  are  as  follows: 

A.  To  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  Five  Year 

Program  Committee  of  the  Home  Missions  Council,  the 
spiritual  interest  of  individuals  and  communities  with 
special  reference  to  the  question.  How  can  the  churches, 
present  and  future,  so  work  together  as  to  produce  the 
best  spiritual  results  without  competition  and  overlap- 
ping of  effort?  I 

B.  To  follow  up  such  recommendations  by  what- 
ever means  may  seem  wise  to  realize  the  ideal  of  greater 
unity  and  effectiveness  among  the  churches.  It  is  furth- 
er provided  that  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Commun- 
its  Church  Workers  shall  coperate  with  the  other  coun- 
cils with  particular  responsibility  for  the  adjustments  to 
be  made  in  local  communities. 

In  our  present  efforts  we  are  looking  for  mergers  in 
over-churched  communities,  we  are  seeking  recognition 
of  some  uniform  method  of  approach  which,  while  fos- 
tering the  development  of  a single  church  consciousness, 
will,  at  the  same  time,  permit  the  retaining  of  suen  rela- 
tions and  items  of  value  as  are  necessary  to  present  in- 
terests. We  are  even  seeking  the  restoration  of  a body 
of  truths,  gleaned  out  of  the  life  experiences  of  the  past, 
which  will  be  a guide  to  those  seeking  the  best  way  of 
life.  We  are  endeavoring  to  formulate  a technique  of 
worship  through  which  people,  accustomed  to  different 
ceremonials  and  service  orders  may  continue  to  receive 
the  desired  satisfaction  of  soul. 

Concerning  the  formation  of  a united  church  in  vil- 
lages and  suburbs  one  question  is  constantly  asked,  or 
raised  as  a criticism  of  the  effort — will  not  the  organiza- 
tion thus  formed  develop  into  another  denomination? 
In  answer  to  that  question  and  criticism  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  called  to  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapers.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  rise  of 
the  different  denominations  described,  there  is  an  element 
of  protest.  Either  the  group  has  protested  against  some 
abuse  on  the  part  of  the  government  or  against  some- 
thing irregular  or  insufficient  or  ecelestiastical  practice. 
Speaking  generally,  denominations  have  arisen  out  of 
protests  and,  in  the  early  stages,  have  developed  in  the 
spirit  of  protest.  Our  present  effort  is  something  very 
different.  The  Community  Religious  Movement  is  not 
a protest  against  denominations,  but  an  evolution  within 
the  present  needss.  Instead  of  being  a protest  against 
something  it  is  proceeding  as  an  expression  of  faith  and 
human  appreciation.  In  it  we  are  supplying  the  art  of 
living  together.  Our  principles  governing  coordination 
are  based  on  the  desire  to  contribute  those  elements 
which  we  have  considered  of  great  value  and  at  the  same 
time  receive  from  others  something  which  will  enlarge 
our  own  vision.  May  it  not  be  that,  animated  by  such 
principles,  the  community  church  movement  will  lead 
the  way  to  the  escape  of  Protestantism  from  a divided  to 
a unified  state? 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Young  man,  VTith  seven  years  experience  as  minister 
and  student  worker,  and  in  general  religious  education 
work,  will  be  available  for  work  in  a good  church  in 
large  town  by  June  1.  Address  DEF,  Community  Church- 
man, Park  Ridge,  111. 

Position  Wanted  by  middle-aged  pastor  with  success- 
ful experience  in  union  church.  Has  held  pastorates  both 
in  city  and  rural  fields.  Wife  is  active  church  worker. 
Correspondence  is  invited  with  regard  to  the  church  pro- 
gram desired.  Ready  for  new  field  in  April,  or  perhaps 
sooner.  Address  Experience,  The  Community  Church- 
man, Park  Ridge,  IlL 
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CROSS  CURRENTS  AT  COLUMBUS 

By  Gilbert  Counts 


The  month  of  January  found  some  3500  people,  in- 
cluding one-third  of  the  ministers  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
gathered  for  a week  of  conference  and  speech  making 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches,  in 
the  capital  city  of  Columbus.  It  was  a notable  occasion, 
celebrating  the  1900th  anniversary  of  the  Pentecost  of 
the  early  church.  The  one  central  theme  which  wove 
its  way  through  all  of  the  meetings  was  the  union  of  the 
protestant  churches  in  America.  The  great  church  lead- 
ers of  America,  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Church 
in  Canada,  and  one  from  the  British  Isles,  were  united 
in  thought  and  speech  that  the  present  church  in  its  di- 
vided state  could  never  make  the  impre.ssion  on  the 
world  that  it  should  until  there  was  a closer  church 
union. 

If  one  should  drop  in  from  the  outside  and  hear  the 
reports  of  the  large  number  of  union  churches  in  this 
state  and  the  number  seeking  union,  and  listen  to  the 
clear  ringing  speeches  of  the  forward-looking  men  who 
were  on  the  program  he  would  wake  up  with  a start  and 
think  that  the  united  church  was  just  around  the  corner. 
But  the  “mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,”  and  so  do  the 
closely  organized  groups  of  the  protestant  churches.  In 
the  conference  session,  the  denominational  secretaries 
agree  that  church  union  is  a wonderful  thing  to  talk 
about,  as  long  as  you  leave  it  in  the  spiritual  field,  but 
the  moment  it  is  brought  over  into  the  practical  field  of 
operation,  then  you  will  see  them  scurry  for  their  holes 
and  hide  behind  the  defenses  “of  invested  interest,” 
“our  plea,”  “our  liberty,”  “our  world  program.”  They 
might  be  described  as  the  “hounds  of  denominational- 
ism.” 

The  biggest  “flop”  of  the  entire  session  that  I at- 
tended was  the  ministerial  banquet  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  the  Baptists.  The  report  came  from  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Chris- 
tian union  committee  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  that  his 
commission  has  had  two  meetings  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Baptist  commission  and  they  had  talked  it  over  and  had 
decided  that  as  far  as  they  could  see  there  was  nothing 
in  government,  polity,  or  doctrine  that  would  keep  them 
apart,  and  they  would  make  this  said  report  to  the  gen- 
eral conventions  which  would  be  held  this  summer.  They 
will  continue  to  talk  this  matter  over  for  some  time  to 
come  and  maybe  in  the  due  course  of  time  there  might 
be  some  action  taken  that  would  lead  to  the  closer  fellow- 
ship of  the  two  bodies.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  “pussyfooting;”  ministers  and  denominational 
leaders  were  called  on  to  speak  and  they  spent  most  of 
the  time  telling  where  they  got  their  wives,  the  different 
denominational  schools  they  have  attended,  (this  was  to 
give  the  impression  that  they  were  broad  minded),  and 
they  advised  us  as  ministers  to  go  home  and  preach  next 
Sunday  on  the  man  Uzzah.  I will  confess  that  I was  not 
acquainted  with  this  apostle  of  peace  as  well  as  I am 
with  the  modern  man,  Peter  Ainslie,  so  after  due  search 
in  the  Bible  concordance  I found  his  name  and  beheld 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  man  who  put  forth  his  hand  to 
steady  the  ark  when  it  was  being  moved,  and  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  was  kindled  against  him  and  he  died.  Why 
a denominational  secretary  should  call  this  to  our  at- 
tention I have  not  been  able  to  figure  out  unless  they  are 
afraid  to  put  out  their  hands  to  steady  the  tottering  de- 
nominational church.  My  impression  of  the  meeting 
was  that  they  wanted  to  give  the  idea  that  it  was  a sweet 
thing  to  have  some  union  with  the  other  fellow  and  his 
church,  but  do  be  careful,  boys,  and  don’t  upset  the  ap- 


ple cart,  for  you  must  remember  your  job.  Then  like 
a flash  of  lightening  out  of  the  clear  sky,  the  chairman 
made  the  mistake  of  calling  on  the  wrong  man,  who  was 
Alva  W.  Taylor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Social  Service  an  1 
Temperance  board  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  He  ma  le 
rapid  shots  at  the  slowness  of  action,  the  denominational 
trend  of  mind,  the  hiding  behind  the  history  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  wife  before  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
beloved  preacher,  the  farce  of  thinking  that  the  Bap- 
tist and  the  Disciples  should  unite  just  because  they 
agreed  on  the  form  of  baptism  and  forgetting  that  we 
must  unite  on  Christ ; and  then  offered  a practical  basis 
upon  which  he  would  unite  with  any  other  Christian  as 
a Christian.  He  sounded  like  a prophet  of  old.  It 
kindled  a spiritual  fire  in  the  younger  generation  of  min- 
isters, and  set  off  unexpected  fireworks  that  the  peace- 
ful meeting  of  the  past  had  not  betokened. 

One  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  entire  conference 
was  the  pageant  of  progress.  It  was  a picture  of  the 
early  church,  the  days  of  the  persecution  in  Rome,  the 
crusades,  the  division  of  the  church,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  union  in  the  present  day,  and  some  of  the  forces 
of  evil  that  the  united  church  must  fight.  It  required 
the  services  of  some  1200  people  and  much  talent  was 
displayed  in  the  rendering  of  the  same. 

The  process  of  the  union  of  the  churches  of  America 
is  going  to  be  a long  one.  It  will  have  much  hard  going. 
The  opposition  of  the  denominationally  minded  men 
will  become  fiercer  as  the  time  goes  on.  The  cry  of 
“vested  interests,”  and  “our  plea,”  will  become  louuer 
and  louder.  It  will  mean  the  w'aiting  for  the  hand  of 
the  great  reaper  to  remove  many  by  death.  The  pro- 
gram of  agitation  and  information  will  have  to  be  en- 
larged, the  planting  of  successful  union  churches  will 
have  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  process  of  union  to  a great 
extent  will  have  to  come  from  the  laymen  as  they  foster 
the  union  of  the  churches  in  the  local  eommunities.  It 
was  gratifying  to  note  that  in  all  of  the  laymen’s  con- 
ferences attended,  a great  deal  of  stress  was  given  by 
the  men  on  the  idea  that  the  immediate  thing  to  do  is 
to  form  federated  churches  in  the  country  and  village 
districts  and  the  purely  undenominational  churches  in 
the  new  sections  of  the  growing  cities. 

Such  meetings  as  we  have  had  in  the  past  eleven 
years  in  the  state  of  Ohio  should  be  repeated  in  every 
state  in  the  union.  The  Community  Church  Workers 
were  never  in  the  lime-light  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  They  have  a contribution  to  make  to  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  if  they  fail  it  will  retard  the  prosrress  of 
church  union  for  many  years.  Our  hats  are  off  to  the 
great  leader  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches.  B.  F.  Lamb, 
w'ho  has  worked  beyond  his  strength  to  make  this  meet- 
ing a success.  He  has  left  no  stone  unturaed  to  bring 
about  the  closer  cooperation  and  the  union  of  the  pro- 
testant forces  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 


“Religion  lies  in  the  doing  of  chores  for  the  church,” 
whites  a satirical  gentleman  in  a current  magazine.  There 
is  something  in  w’hat  he  says.  It  has  been  said  before. 
The  prophet  rebuked  the  children  of  Israel  for  talking 
about  “the  burden  of  the  Lord.”  The  spirit  of  the  elder 
son  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  puts  all  labor  in 
the  unhappy  light  of  “doing  chores.”  I know  women 
who  make  dish-washing  in  a church  kitchen  a sacrament, 
and  men  who  welcome  strangers  at  the  door  of  God’s 
house  Avith  a Christlike  grace.  Any  Avork  may  be  done 
in  a spirit  of  joy  if  it  moves  the  kingdom  of  God  closer 
by  one  inch. — Samuel  Harkness. 
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The  Ancient  Fellowship  As  A Basis  Of  Christian  Union 

By  Prof.  W.  J.  Lhamon. 


One  may  fairly  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  now  among 
scholars  on  this  point,  namely  that  Christ  did  not  organize 
the  church.  He  gathered  round  him  a fellowship  first 
and  chiefly  of  the  twelve ; but  beyond  them  a larger  cir- 
cle of  the  more  or  less  attached.  The  bond  of  this  fellow- 
ship was  friendship,  if  it  is  not  tautalogical  to  say  it  that 
way.  Among  his  last  words  to  the  twelve  on  the  evening 
of  the  last  supper  were  these:  “I  call  you  friends.” 

The  twelve  did  not  immediately  organize  a church.  ' 
The  great  day  of  Pentecost  as  presented  in  Acts  2 ended 
not  in  a church  but  in  a fellowship.  The  King  James 
translation  of  the  last  sentence  in  that  chapter  is  not 
justified  by  the  Greek.  It  reads  as  follows:  “And  the 
Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved.” 
There  is  no  manuscript  authority  for  the  term,  the  church. 
At  best  the  Greek  is  obscure.  Goodspeed’s  translation  is 
this:  ‘‘And  every  day  the  Lord  added  people  who  were 
saved  to  their  number.”  Moffett’s  is  as  follows:  ‘‘Mean- 
time the  Lord  added  the  saved  daily  to  their  number.” 
So  the  three  thousand  were  not  added  to  a church  but 
more  simply  to  the  company  of  the  believers,  or  as  they 
are  called,  “the  saved”.  As  yet  there  was  no  ecclesia. 
That  came  later. 

It  came  later,  and  it  was  a growth  historically  con- 
ditioned. Those  first  Jerusalem  believers  went  (we  are 
told)  “day  after  day  with  one  accord  to  the  temple.” 
They  were  Jews.  They  leaned  more  to  the  temple,  and 
to  its  Sabbaths  and  its  sacrifices,  than  to  anything  that 
we  could  think  of  as  a church.  They  did  not  think  of  an 
organization  independent  of  Judaism  till  they  were  forced 
to  think  of  it  because  of  their  community  of  goods,  their 
growth  in  numbers,  and  the  complaints  of  the  “Grecians” 
that  their  widows  “were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministra- 
tion.” For  this  seven  men  were  appointed  in  a most 
democratic  way,  but  they  were  not  called  “deacons;” 
and  they  were  not  deacons  as  the  word  came  later  to  be 
used. 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost before  the  word  church  (ecclesia)  came  into  use  in 
the  book  of  Acts,  and  then  first,  (strangely  as  it  seems) 
with  reference  to  the  groups  of  Gentile  believers  that  St. 
Paul  gathered  in  Antioch  and  on  his  first  missionary 
journey.  We  reach  the  middle  of  the  book  of  Acts  be- 
fore we  find  the  Jerusalem  believers  spoken  of  as  an 
ecclesia.  And  so  far  as  the  mention  of  officers  in  it  goes 
thei’e  are  none  except  “apostles  and  elders  (presbyters). 

Our  conception  of  a church  as  a close  corporation 
hedged  about  with  creeds  and  sacraments  does  not  be- 
long to  Jesus,  or  to  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the 
early  days  of  Christianity.  What  bound  the  first  believers 
together  was  a common  faith  in  Jesus  as  Savior;  a heart- 
felt interest  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  and  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  in  their  faith  and  hope ; in  short  it  was  a per- 
sonal fellowship  with  the  witnesses  in  their  personal  loy- 
alty to  Christ  as  Savior  What  bound  them  together  was 
not  what  we  call  a church.  Nor  was  it  a book,  for  they 
had  no  New  Testament,  and  the  Old  Testament  was  liable 
to  misguide  them.  So  far  from  having  a New  Testament 
they  were  busy  for  a century  and  a half  making  the  New 
Testament.  And  in  the  making  of  it  they  gave  evidence 
of  their  struggles,  and  growth,  and  changes,  and  varied 
adaptations  to  times  and  local  demands.  The  New  Testa- 
ment carefully  studied  does  not  present  us  with  a single 
type  of  organization,  divinely  ordained  and  legalized, 
static  as  an  Egyptian  tomb  or  mummy,  and  forever  im- 
posed like  “the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount.”  But  rath- 


er it  presents  us  with  changing,  growing,  flexible  and 
adaptable  types  of  organization.  The  congregational  type 
is  there  no  doubt.  But  there  are  indications  also  of  tho 
presbyterial  type,  and  the  episcopal  type.  The  types 
were  projected  into  the  second  century  and  developed  in 
various  localities  under  varied  circumstances. 

I am  led  to  these  reflections  by  having  in  hand  a most 
recent  book  by  a most  scholarly  Englishman  and  member 
of  the  Anglican  church.  Dr.  H.  B.  Streeter,  in  his  book 
“The  Primitive  Church,”  reaches  the  following  conclu- 
sion; ‘In  the  Primitive  church  no  one  system  of  Church 
Order  prevailed.  Every  where  there  was  readiness  to 
experiment,  and  where  circumstances  seemed  to  demand 
it,  to  change.”  This,  coming  from  an  Anglican,  surprises 
one.  But  Canon  Streeter  puts  his  scholarship  above  his 
denomination  as  every  real  scholar  must. 

The  position  too  briefly  expressed  above  has  a vital 
bearing  both  on  the  question  of  the  community  church 
and  on  the  very  complicated  question  of  Christian  union. 
It  would  seem  that  the  union  of  Christians  can  never  come 
by  forcing  the  various  bodies  of  believers  into  one  type 
of  organization.  There  must  be  liberty,  flexibility  and 
adaptation.  Dr.  Streeter  suggests  that  “perhaps  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  union  is  the  belief — entertained  more 
or  less  by  most  bodies  of  Christians — that  there  is  some 
one  form  of  church  order  which  alone  is  primitive;  and 
which,  therefore,  alone  possesses  the  sanction  of  apostolic 
precedent.” 

The  apostolic  precedent  is  rather  a precedent  for  such 
freedom  of  action  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  permits  of 
growth  and  change  and  development  according  to  times 
and  conditions.  The  Apostle  Paul  said,  “Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order.”  By  which,  I suspect,  he 
meant  any  order  that  is  decent,  provided  that  it  does  the 
work.  The  apostolic  precedent  is  simply  one  of  working 
together  in  brotherly  faith  and  trust,  and  of  doing  things 
the  best  way  possible  under  the  conditions. 


RAiHSEY  IVIAO  DONALD’S  APPRECIATION  OF  THE 
MISSIONARY 

In  view  of  the  visit  of  J.  Ramsey  MacDonald,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  to  this  country,  his  glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  work  of  the  missionaries  in  Africa  has 
a special  timeliness.  Speaking  at  the  Congo  Jubilee  Ex- 
hibition, he  said: 

“As  soon  as  the  missionary  appears,  slavery  is  doom- 
ed. I do  not  say  that  it  is  doomed  in  twenty-four  hours; 
but  I do  say  that  the  presence  of  the  missionary  has  this 
eifect,  explain  it  as  you  may,  that  from  the  moment  he 
becomes  a part  of  the  atmosphere  of  a race,  slavery  dwin- 
dles and  education  begins.  Men  whose  lives  have  been 
long  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  ignorant  superstition  and 
mortal  terror  are  enabled  to  lift  up  their  heads  and  to  dis- 
cover that  there  is  something  giving  them  power,  en- 
abling them  to  walk  about  with  heads  uplifted,  obedient 
to  the  law,  but  not  victims  of  the  law,  enabling  them  not 
only  to  look  out  on  the  world  but  within  themselves. 
There  begins  responsible  care,  which  at  last  emerges  into 
a conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  usefulness,  lending 
them  the  idea  of  responsibility  to  the  universe.  I think 
the  missionary  requires  no  further  justification.  We,  who 
have  been  called  to  the  secular  affairs  of  life  rather  than 
the  spiritual  will  never  fail  to  be  grateful,  I hope,  to 
the  missionaries  who  have  carried  into  effect  the  gospel 
of  human  justice  as  well  as  of  spiritual  power.” 


THE  COMarUNITY  CHURCmiAN 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  Engllbh  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Bidge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  HEADINGS 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  We  have 
formed  a new  association  with  the  characters  described  in  the  early 
chapters  of  the  Bible.  We  continue  in  our  daily  readings  this 
month  to  search  out  the  motives  and  to  observe  the  actions  of  the 
people  w'ho  move  across  the  scene. 

Week  of  March  16:  March  16,  Genesis  27:1-17:  March  17, 

Genesis  27:18-29;  March  18,  Genesis  27:30-46;  March  19,  Genesis 
28:1-9;  March  20,  Genesis  28:10-22;  March  21,  Genesis  29:1-12; 
March  22,  Genesis  29:13-20. 

Week  of  March  23:  March  23,  Genesis  29:21-35;  March  24, 

Genesis  30:1-13;  March  25,  Genesis  30:14-43;  March  26,  Genesis 
31:1-16;  March  27,  Genesis  31:17-35;  March  28,  Genesis  31:36-55; 
March  29,  Genesis  32:  1-12. 

Week  of  March  30:  March  30,  Genesis  32:13-32;  March  31, 

Genesis  33:1-20;  April  1,  Genesis  34:1-17;  April  2,  Genesis  34:18- 
31;  April  3,  Genesis  35:1-15;  April  4,  Genesis  35:16-29;  April  5, 
Genesis  36:1-14. 

Week  of  April  6:  April  6,  Genesis  36:15-43;  April  7,  Genesis 

37:1-11;  April  8,  Genesis  37:12-24:  April  9,  Genesis  37:25-36;  April 
10,  Genesis  38:1-11;  April  11,  Genesis  38:12-23;  April  12,  Genesis 
38:24-30. 

Week  of  April  13:  April  13,  Genesis  39:1-6;  April  14,  Genesis 
39:7-23;  April  15,  Genesis  40:1-15;  April  16,  Genesis  40:16-23; 
April  17,  Genesis  41:1-13;  April  18,  Genesis  41:14-36;  Arpil  19, 
Genesis  41:37-57. 

* • • • • 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 
March  16 — “Parables  of  the  Kingdom’’ — ^Matthew  13:24-62 

Chapter  thirteen  of  St.  Matthew  is  a cluster  of  parables.  Jesus 
had  a great  deal  to  say  about  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

From  a small  beginning  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  to  grow 
into  a mighty  tree,  with  an  ever  increasing  influence.  Jesus  was 
not  discouraged  with  a seemingly  insignificant  start.  Wth  a little 
group  of  disciples  He  forsaw  that  in  the  years  to  come  His  Gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  was  destined  to  be  carried  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth. 

So  we  have  the  parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  par- 
able of  the  leaven,  the  parable  of  the  Merchant  seeking  goodly 
pearls,  the  parable  of  the  drag  net.  Jesus  never  gave  us  a defi- 
nition of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  He  likened  it  to  many 
things,  which  were  very  clear  to  His  hearers. 

What  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  worth  to  you?  Are  you  will- 
ing to  do  what  the  man  in  the  parable  of  the  Hidden  Treasure 
did,  give  all  that  you  have  in  exchange  for  the  highest  good,  the 
summum  bonum  of  life?  If  our  center  of  thought  is  in  God, 
through  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  the  priceless  treasure  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  all  other  things  in  life  are  in  the  right  relation. 

Think  on  this:  Try  to  find  a personal  message  for  yourself 
in  each  of  the  parables  found  in  this  lesson. 

• • • « • 

March  23 — “Jesus  Teaching  and  Healing’’ — ^Matt.  13:63-16:12 

The  ministry  of  Jesus  is  filled  with  significant  events.  This 
is  very  noticeable  as  we  read  all  of  the  verses  assigned  to  this 
lesson.  There  is  the  account  of  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist 
which  brought  untold  sorrow  to  the  heart  of  Jesus,  the  account  of 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  which  is  the  best  known  of  all  tho 
miracles  of  Jesus,  Jesus  walking  on  the  water  to  the  troubled  dis- 
ciples, and  the  healing  of  a large  number  of  sick  folks.  Jesus  be- 
lieved ardently  in  the  ministry  of  mercy.  He  inspired  the  great 
movements  and  institutions  which  His  followers  have  been  guided 
to  establish. 

Our  lesson  deals  with  the  incident  that  finds  Jesus  beyond  the 
land  of  the  Jews  in  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  He  had  gone 
there  for  rest  and  for  privacy  to  teach  His  disciples.  But  “He 
could  not  be  hid’’.  A woman  of  that  country  with  a daughter 
seriously  troubled  came  to  Him  asking  Him  to  help  her.  He 
tested  her  faith,  and  discovering  her  earnestness  of  soul,  said  to 
her,  “O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith:  be  it  done  unto  thee,  even  as 
thou  wilt.  And  her  daughter  was  healed  from  that  hour.’’ 

It  has  been  well  said,  “Pray,  like  this  heathen  woman,  as 
though  your  very  life  depended  upon  it.’’  Ask,  seek,  knock, 
and  you  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

Think  on  this:  What  part  may  we  expect  God  to  take  in  the 

healing  of  bodily  diseases?  What  is  our  part? 

• • • • • 

March  30 — “Review’’ — Devotional  Beading:  John  10:7-16 

We  have  already  spent  three  months  in  the  study  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  according  to  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  Beginning  with  His 
childhood,  we  witnessed  His  baptism.  His  temptation,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  His  ministry.  We  have  observed  the  busy  life  that 
He  lived  and  the  sympathetic  manner  in  which  he  took  care  of 
humanity’s  needs.  Truly  can  it  be  said  of  Him  that  “He  went 
about  doing  good’’. 

Our  observation  is  clear  that  Jesus  was  and  is  the  master  of  all 


the  conditions  of  life.  Through  cloud  and  sunshine  He  could  see 
tho  duun  ot  a brighter  day.  VVe  can  trust  ourselves  implicitly  to 
Him  and  His  leauership.  “Where  He  leads  me,  1 will  follow.’’ 

Tne  alleviation  of  the  world 's  ills,  the  establishment  of  tho 
Kingdom  of  God  is  a cooperative  enterprise.  For  tins  reason, 
Jesus  needed  helpers,  and  He  still  needs  them.  The  original  twelve 
have  increased  to  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  But  do 
we  always  willingly  agree  to  do  that  which  is  before  us  to  do,  to 
which  God  calls  us?  Are  you  a willing  worker  for  Jesus?  True 
happiness  is  sure  to  come  to  those  who  make  room  for  Jesus  in 
their  thoughts  and  lives 

Think  on  this:  in  the  lessons  of  the  past  three  months,  cov- 

ering the  first  sixteen  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  have  I 
really  seen  Jesus  as  my  bavior,  my  Guide  in  ilfe? 

• • • • • 

April  6 — “The  Law  of  the  Cross’’ — Matthew  16:13-17:27 

Jesus  was  about  to  turn  His  face  toward  Jerusalem.  The 
cross  on  whicli  He  was  to  be  nailed  was  not  far  away,  only  a few 
months.  His  philosophy  of  lire  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
“sacrificial  living’’.  He  knew  that  to  accomplish  anything  worth 
while  meant  the  giving  of  self. 

It  was  a great  joy  to  Jesus  to  hear  Peter  say  of  Him,  “Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Bon  of  the  living  God’’.  He  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  some  of  the  disciples  understood  in  a measure 
that  which  He  had  been  endeavoring  to  teach  them. 

Closely  related  to  Peter’s  great  confession  is  the  Church  of 
Christ.  “Upon  this  rock  1 will  build  My  church.’’  His  church  is 
built  of  confessing  personalities,  of  those  who  see  in  Jesus  tho 
Son  of  God.  Through  the  centuries  the  Christian  church  has  been 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  great  Builder  who  is  Christ  our 
Lord. 

Following  the  glory  of  the  Church,  with  its  unending  history, 
is  the  glory  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  cross  occupies  a lofty 
place  in  tho  life  of  Jesus.  “The  Son  of  God  must  die.’’  There 
is  no  Christianity  without  the  cross.  A religion  without  sacrifice 
is  a religion  of  Satan  and  not  of  God. 

“We  climb  the  steep  ascent  of  heaven. 

Through  peril,  toil,  and  pain.’’ 

Sinful  men  prefer  the  easy  road,  but  the  Son  of  God  chooses 
Calvary.  Much  more  is  accomplished  by  suffering  for  others  than 
to  live  for  oneself  alone. 

Every  Christian,  like  Christ,  has  a cross  to  bear.  Worth- 
while religion  is  costly.  Christians  today,  and  tho  Church  as  a 
whole  today,  need  to  make  a new  study  of  the  moaning  of  the 
cross. 

In  this  season  of  Lent,  approaching  Holy  Week  and  Easter, 
think  deeply  on  tho  meaning  of  the  cross. 

• • • • • 

April  13 — “The  Child  and  the  Kingdom’’ — Matthew  18:1-14;  19: 

13-16 

We  are  living  in  a day  when  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  growth  and  training  of  the  child.  We  have  good  Biblical 
grounds  for  this  emphasis.  Comifig  down  from  the  mount  of 
Transfiguration,  where  the  three  disciples  had  a vision  of  heavenly 
splendor,  Jesus  helped  an  anxious  father  by  healing  his  sick  bi>y. 

He  with  His  disciples  then  journeyed  to  Capernaum,  where 
they  entered  into  a home  for  rest.  The  question  of  who  was  great- 
est in  the  Kingdom  arose,  and  to  this  position  all  of  the  twelve 
W’ero  aspiring.  And  Jesus  held  up  a little  child  in  their  midst 
and  told  them  that,  unless  they  cha,nged  their  attitude  of  mind, 
and  became  as  little  children,  they  could  not  even  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

What  did  Jesus  mean?  He  meant  that  His  follow'ers  were  to 
be  marked  with  humility,  teachableness,  and  willingness  to  serve. 

Jesus  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  childhood. 
He  warned  against  putting  stumblingblocks  in  the  way  of  youth. 
How  about  those  who  put  glaring  temptations  before  the  youth  of 
today?  Do  we  make  certain  that  the  motion  pictures  that  our 
children  see  are  clean  and  constructive?  Time  spent  in  the  con- 
servation and  protection  of  childhood  is  time  well  spent,  indeed. 
Food,  health,  education,  both  secular  and  religious,  all  need  to 
have  careful  consideration. 

Think  on  this:  Do  I see  that  the  children  under  my  influence 

receive  the  best  that  1 have,  in  the  interest  of  a full  rounded  life 
before  God  and  in  the  sight  of  man? 

• *•••• 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

March  16 — “Peter  a Great  Evangelist’’ — Matthew  4:18-20;  16:16. 
March  23— “What  Keeps  People  Awav  from  Christ?— Mark  10; 

17-22;  Luke  14:16-20. 

March  30— “Successful  Evangelism  in  Mission  Fields ’ ’—Acts  16- 

13-15,  25-33. 

April  6— “What  is  Involved  in  Deciding  for  Christ?’’— Romans 

10:8-15. 

April  13— “Why  Everybody  Neew'S  Christ ’ '—John  14:1-11, 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHUECHMAN 


A PROHIBITION  CATECHISM 


Q.  What  does  Prohibition  meant 

A.  It  means  that  the  people  through 
their  representatives  have  decided  that 
the  liquor  traffic  is  incompatible  with  pub- 
lic welfare  and  therefore  should  be  forbid- 
den protection  under  law.  The  business 
for  beverage  purposes  is  therefore  prohib- 
ited just  as  dealing  in  opium  or  heroin 
and  other  drugs  is  prohibited  except  for 
medical  purposes. 

Q.  How  Js  this  18th  Amendment 
(called  the  Prohibition  Amendment) 
worded? 

A.  United  States  Constitution.  Ar- 
ticle XVIII. 

Section  1.  After  one  year  from  the 
ratification  of  this  article,  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  or  transportation  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  within,  the  importation  there- 
of into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from 
the  United  States  and  all  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  for  bever- 
age purposes,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  and  the  sev- 
eral States  shall  have  concurrent  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation. 

Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  in- 
operative unless  it  shall  have  been  rati- 
fied as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  submission 
hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

Q.  Is  this  Amendment  an  integral  part 
of  the  Constitution? 

A.  Yes,  as  much  a part  as  the  first 
article,  or  any  other  part. 

Q.  Was  it  “put  over”  on  usf 

A.  No.  In  1851  the  people  of  Maine 
put  prohibition  in  their  State  Constitu- 
tion. The  National  Prohibition  Party 
was  established  in  1869.  Liquor  inter- 
ests have  been  combined  throughout  these 
years  to  fight  prohibition,  as  their  own 
publications  show.  It  has  been  a political 
issue  for  seventy  or  more  years. 

Q.  Was  it  sprung  “while  the  boys 
were  in  France?” 

A.  The  18th  Amendment  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  elected  in  1916,  five 
months  before  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Germany.  All  voters  called  to 
the  colors  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
or  against  the  members  of  that  Congress. 

Q.  When  was  it  submitted  to  the 
State  Legislature  by  Congress? 

A.  December  18,  1917. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  in  the  United 
States  Senate? 

A.  65  Yes  to  20  No;  a more  than 
three-to-one  vote,  while  only  two-to-one 
was  required. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Eepresentatives? 

A.  282  Yes  to  128  No;  a more  than 
two-to-one  vote. 

Q.  Was  it  adopted  as  the  other  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Constitution 
have  been  adopted? 

A.  Yes.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Leg- 
islatures of  the  requisite  thirty-six  states 
by  an  unprecedentedly  large  vote,  and  in 
a shorter  period  of  time  than  any  pre- 
ceding amendment  had  been  ratified. 
Within  thirteen  months  thirty-six  states 
had  ratified,  and  ten  others  ratified  later. 

A two-thirds  vote  is  required  in  each 
house  of  Congress  to  submit  any  amend- 
ment, and  a majority  vote  in  each  house 
of  at  least  thirty-six  State  Legisaltures 
is  required  for  ratification. 


Q.  What  was  the  course  of  the  vote  of 
ratification  in  the  State  Legislatures? 

A.  1.  Congress  submitted  the  Amend- 
ment to  the  State  Legislatures  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917. 

2.  In  1918  fifteen  states,  including 
Massachusetts,  ratified. 

3.  In  1919  thirty  more  states  rati- 
fied. 

4.  In  1922  one  more  state  ratified. 

5.  Forty-six  states  ratified  the  Amend- 
ment, not  merely  the  necessary  thirty- 
six.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  afe 
the  only  two  of  the  48  states  which  did 
not  ratify. 

6.  The  liquor  interests  could  have  de- 
feated the  prohibition  amendment  if  they 
had  been  able  to  prevent  a favorable 
vote  in  either  house  of  only  thirteen  of 
the  State  Legislatures. 

7.  The  Amendment  was  proclaimed 
part  of  the  Constitution  January  29,  1919. 

Q.  Was  this  a “woman’s  measure” 
and  put  over  on  the  men? 

A.  No.  A Congress  of  men  voted  to 
submit  the  Amendment  to  the  states. 
Forty-six  State  Legislatures  of  men  voted 
to  ratify  it.  Hence,  it  was  a “man’s 
measure,”  though  vast  numbers  of  women 
favored  it.  The  Federal  Amendment  en- 
franchising women  had  not  then  been  pass 
ed. 

Q.  Were  there  any  states  “dry”  be- 
fore the  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment 
went  into  effect? 

A.  Yes.  Thirty-three  states  had  by 
that  time  adopted  prohibition  for  them- 
selves by  state  action. 

Q.  How  can  Prohibition  be  enforced? 

A.  The  United  States  Government  and 
the  States  each  have  equal  responsibility 
to  enact  and  enforce  laws  to  make  the 
18th  Amendment  effective. 

Q.  What  is  the  Volstead  Aet? 

A.  It  is  the  enforcement  code  for  the 
18th  Amendment.  It  limits  the  amount 
of  alcohol  permissible  in  non-intoxicating 
beverages  to  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
alcohol  by  volume.  It  specifies  under 
what  conditions  beverages  of  higher  al- 
coholic content  may  be  manufactured, 
sold,  or  transported  for  medical  and 
other  particular  purposes. 

It  provides  the  methods  of  enforcement 
and  the  penalties  for  violations.  Congress 
adopted  it  October,  1919. 

Q.  What  is  the  Jones-Stalker  Act? 

A.  It  is  an  Act  amending  the  Vol- 

stead Act  by  granting  discretionary  pow- 
er to  judges  to  impose  increased  penal- 
ties— a maximum  of  $10,000  or  impris- 
onment not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  both 
— for  habitual  and  major  offenders.  Con- 
gress adopted  it  March  2,  1929. 

Q.  Why  was  the  percentage  of  alco- 

hol in  beverages  limited  to  one-half  of 
one  percent  by  volume? 

A.  A generation  or  more  ago  the 

brewers  and  distillers  themselves  defined 
any  beverage  containing  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume 
as  intoxicating, — in  order  thus  to  protect 
their  own  monopoly  under  the  revenue 
and  license  laws. 

When  Prohibition  was  adopted,  the 
long  established  definition  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  was  continued.  Why  should 
the  originators  of  it  object  now? 

Q.  What  percent  of  alcohol  do  “light 
wines  and  beer”  contai]i? 

A.  Of  the  liquor  sold  in  this  country 
before  Prohibition  90%  was  beer,  of 


about  4%  alcoholic  content;  ale,  of  about 
7.4%  alcoholic  content;  3%  was  wine 
whose  alcoholic  content  varies  from  8 or 
9%  for  the  very  lightest  to  that  of 

Champagne,  12.2%. 

Claret,  13.3%. 

Sherry,  19%. 

Port  23.2%. 

7%  was  distilled  liquors  such  as 

Gin,  51.6%. 

Brandy,  53.4%. 

Rum,  53.7%. 

Whiskey,  54.3%. 

These  figures  show  that  the  great  mass 
of  victims  of  alcohol  were  drinkers  of 
“light”  beer. 

(Percentages  of  alcohol  taken  from 
World  Almanac,  1922.) 

Q.  Were  the  liquor  interests  law- 
abiding  before  we  had  the  18th  Amend- 
ment? 

A.  From  a time  long  before  the  Whis- 
key Rebellion  in  1793-4,  until  the  pres- 
ent, the  liquor  interest  has  resented  reg- 
ulation, and  has  broken  the  laws.  Blind 
pigs  and  kitchen  bar-rooms,  bootleggers, 
moonshiners,  and  adulterated  liquor,  were 
notoriously  familiar  under  license  and  lo- 
cal opinion  conditions.  It  is  as  easy  to 
abolish  the  liquor  business  as  to  regulate 
it. 

Q.  Is  there  more  drinking  now  than 
before  prohibition? 

A.  Decidedly  not.  Open  saloons, 
breweries,  and  distilleries  have  been  clos- 
ed. Drinking  on  the  way  to  and  from 
work,  between  classes  in  Universities, 
and  other  casual  drinking  is  very  much 
lessened.  The  total  liquor  business  of 
home-brewers,  moonshine-makers,  boot- 
leggers and  bootleggers’  patrons  is  a 
small  fraction  of  the  legalized  liquor 
manufacture  and  sale  which  existed  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  18th  Amendment. 
Savings  banks,  charitable  institutions,  and 
manufacturers’  records  show  great  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  drinking  and 
drunkenness,  and  a great  reduction  in  the 
waste  whi^h  goes  with  undertaking  to 
work  while  partially  under  the  influence 
of  liquor. 

Q.  Can  this  Prohibition  Amendment 
be  repealed,  and  how? 

A.  It  can  be  done  only  by  putting 
through  Congress  a resolution  in  the  form 
of  a constitutional  amendment  to  repeal 
this  Amendment. 

It  would  then  have  to  follow  the  same 
course  for  ratification  as  any  other 
amendment. 

bufh  an  amendment  can  be  defeated 
by  a negative  vote  in  either  house  in 
thirteen  of  the  State  Legislatures. 

Therefore,  repeal  is  regarded  by  po- 
litical experts  as  a practical  impossibility 
because  there  are  many  more  than  enough 
dry  states  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  Is  prohibition  an  interference  with 
personal  liberty? 

A.  No  more  than  any  other  law. 

There  is  no  more  reason  to  repeal  the 
18th  Amendment  because  some  do  not  like 
it,  than  there  is  to  repeal  the  traffic 
laws,  or  other  laws,  because  those  whom 
they  were  intended  to  curb  do  not  like 
them.  By  restraining  those  who  may  be 
dangerous  to  the  public,  we  protect  the 
whole  public,  thus  we  gain — “liberty  un- 
der law.” — Grace  Allen  Johnson,  (Mrs. 
Lewis  Jerome  Johnson.)  New  York  Wo- 
man ’s  Committee  for  Law  Enforcement. 
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CONFERENCE  AT  PARK  RIDGE 


The  national  biennial  conference  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Uonimunity 
Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  will  bo 
held  at  Park  Kidge,  iUionis,  May  13-15. 
To  this  meeting  anyoody  from  a commun- 
ity, federated,  union  or  other  church  of 
interdenominational  fellowship  is  invited. 
Also  any  persons  who  may  oe  interoslea 
in  the  problem  of  practical  Christian 
unity  in  local  communities  in  America 
whether  they  are  members  of  an  interde- 
nominational church  or  not.  The  first  of 
these  conferences  was  held  in  Chicago  at 
3t.  Paul’s  Union  church,  seven  years  ago. 
The  last  one  was  held  in  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.  J.,  in  May,  1928. 

The  program  committee  is  hard  at 
work  on  a program  which  will  be  of  un- 
usual strength  and  attractiveness.  The 
finest  negro  choir  of  Chicago,  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  Community  church,  will 
lead  the  usic  the  first  evening.  At  the 
first  session  Eev.  Burris  A.  Jenkins,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  speak.  This 
church  during  the  past  winter,  voted  to 
become  a community  church.  Dr.  Jen- 
kins has  one  of  the  largest  morning  con- 
gregations in  America.  He  is  an  author 
of  several  books.  Formerly  he  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Kansas  City  Post.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  versatile  and  brilliant  pulpi- 
teers to  be  found  in  America.  Those  two 
items  for  the  opening  session  on  Tuesday 
evening  makes  sure  that  the  delegates 
will  try  to  get  to  the  sessions  on  time. 

The  second  evening  Dr.  Gilkey,  dean 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  chapel,  will 
be  the  speaker.  Dr.  Gilkey  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  honors.  He  delivered 
a series  of  lectures  in  India  interpreting 
Christianity  to  the  finest  minds  of  the 
orient.  He  was  trained  in  German  uni- 
verisites  after  taking  a Ph.  D.  degree  in 
America.  He  has  found  a way  to  com- 
bine the  deep  things  of  the  intellectual 
life  with  the  best  to  be  found  in  religious 
experience.  The  Park  Eidge  church 
ehoir  will  sing. 

Dr.  Wieman,  author  of  "Methods  of 
Private  Eeligious  Living,"  and  many 
books  in  the  religious  field,  will  address 
the  conference.  Dr.  McNeill,  of  the 
Church  History  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  who  helped  set  up  the 
uniom  of  churches  in  Canada  will  speak. 
The  committee  is  looking  for  experts  in 
the  field  of  rural  sociology  and  other 
special  interests. 

Eutertaimuent 

The  Park  Eidge  Community  church  ef- 
fers  entertainment  for  all  outside  of  the 
metropolitan  area  on  the  Harvard  plan. 
The  homes  of  Park  Eidge  will  supply 
room  and  breakfast.  Meals  will  be  serv- 
ed at  the  church  for  luncheon  and  din- 
ner. These  will  be  at  a moderate  price. 
In  order  to  secure  entertainment,  those 
attending  the  conference  are  asked  to 
make  reservations  in  advance.  Those 
making  such  reservations  will  be  accomo- 
dated first.  It  will  be  a courtesy  to  the 
local  committee  to  let  it  know  the  ex- 
tent of  its  responsibility  before  arrivaL 
There  are  no  hotels  in  Park  Eidge. 

Hotels 

Those  desiring  to  stop  at  a hotel  will 
find  either  the  Morrison  or  the  LaSalle 
in  Chicago  easily  accessible  to  the  trains, 
and  providing  entertainment  of  a high 
grade  at  reasonable  prices.  These  hotels 
are  about  a ten  minute  walk  in  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Chicago  from  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  trains. 


Train  Service 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  trains 
for  Park  Eidge  leave  the  business  dis- 
trict from  the  Northwestern  station  at 
Madison  and  Clinton  streets.  The  loi- 
lowing  is  the  present  schedule  of  the 
forenoon  trains  to  Park  Eidge  from  down 
town:  6:20,  7:00,  7:10,  8:20,  9:10,  10:10; 
afternoon  trains  leave  as  follows:  12:15, 
1:25,  3:20,  3:55,  4:33,  4:53,  5:12,  5:21, 
5:30,  5:45,  6:05,  6:15,  6:45,  8:02.  Day- 
light saving  time  will  be  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  conference,  and  a new  time 
schedule  will  be  in  effect,  but  the  pres- 
ent schedule  indicates  something  of  what 
the  delegate  may  expect  in  the  way  of 
train  service.  It  is  thirteen  miles  from 
the  business  district  to  Park  Eidge,  and 
the  trains  make  this  in  from  23  to  4C 
minvtes. 

Auto  Eoads  to  Park  Eidge 

From  most  directions  it  is  possible  to 
get  into  Park  Eidge  without  city  driving. 
I'nose  from  the  west  coming  on  Gram 
Highway  will  go  north  at  Ligin  to  Dun- 
dee, and  come  into  Park  Eidge  on  IHg- 
Siins  road.  Those  passing  through  Joliet, 
iliinois,  will  follow  route  4 toward  Chi- 
cago, turning  north  off  this  route  two 
miles  south  of  LaGrange.  These  will 
follow  Mannheim  road  through  LaGrange 
straight  north  for  Orchard  Place,  a cuuu- 
try  cross  roads  on  Higgins  road.  There 
they  turn  west  to  Park  Eidge. 

Those  coming  from  southeast  and  south 
who  pass  through  Chicago  Heights  will 
avoid  city  driving  by  going  thioe  miles 
west  of  Chicago  Heights  on  Cincoln  Way; 
then  north  on  Cicero  avenue  to  127th 
street  about  ten  miles,  three  miles  west 
on  127th  to  Harlem  avenue,  four  miles 
north  on  Harlem  avenue  to  95th  street,  a- 
bout  four  miles  west  on  95th  street  to  the 
first  concrete  road  west  of  Kean  avenue, 
then  north  through  the  forest  preserve  on 
a winding  road  into  Willow  Springs.  At 
Willow  Springs  cross  the  river  and  drain- 
age canal  and  follow  north  two  miles  in- 
to route  4.  Here  one  turns  right  for  a 
little  over  a mile  where  the  cross  road 
leads  left  into  LaGrange.  After  this  pro- 
ceed as  directed  above  for  those  passing 
through  Joliet. 

Those  coming  east  and  northeast  may 
wish  to  drive  through  Chicago  as  there  is 
considerable  saving  in  mileage  this  way. 
The  trail  is  clearly  marked  through  Gary, 
Indiana  Harbor,  Whiting  and  into  In- 
dianapolis avenue  as  one  enters  the  co. 
poration  limits  of  Chicago.  This  trail 
leads  through  various  streets  in  south 
Chicago  close  to  the  lake,  bringing  one  in- 
to Jackson  Park.  Here  one  leaves  the 
park  on  the  north  side  right  by  the  lake, 
and  has  eight  miles  of  clear  sailing  on 
the  wonderful  shore  highway,  untroubled 
by  cross  traffic,  in  constant  view  of  the 
lake.  This  takes  into  Grant  Park.  On  the 
north  side  of  Grant  Park,  which  is  be- 
tween the  downtown  business  district  and 
the  lake,  one  swings  west  into  Michigan 
avenue,  following  it  up  into  Sheridan  road 
and  Lincoln  Park.  Following  through 
the  park  in  a northwesterly  direction,  one 
finds  Diversey  boulevard.  After  several 
miles  west  on  this  one  comes  to  the  tall 
shaft  called  Logan  monument,  and  an 
angling  street  called  Milwaukee  avenue. 
This  area  is  called  Logan  Square.  Follow 
Milwaukee  avenue  into  Jefferson  Park 
where  one  comes  to  Higgins  road.  This 
takes  off  at  an  angle  and  one  finds  Park 
Bidge  five  miles  away  to  the  northwest. 


Eeservations  Already  Being  Made 
Tno  reservations  are  already  coming  in. 
i lilt  Titus  propoeea  to  bring  two  auto 
loads  from  Jopiin,  lilo.  Henry  Kreulen 
will  drive  an  auto  load  from  Kawkawlm, 
.Mii'h.  The  pastor  of  the  Federated 
church  of  Hot  bprings,  S.  D..,  will  be 
present.  The  churches  in  the  Chicago 
area  will  be  well  represented. 

Bound  Table  Conferences 
While  great  speakers  have  been  engag- 
ed for  certain  sessions  of  the  conference, 
the  prL'gram  committee  has  tried  to  ar- 
range so  that  every  man  with  a messag  can 
give  it,  if  he  be  brief  enough.  Bound 
Die  conferences  about  some  of  the  mo^.t 
vital  religious  issues  of  the  day  will  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
conference.  In  true  democratic  fashion 
■ ■ immunity  church  people  will  attack 
their  problems.  These  discussions  will 
throw  light  upon  many  great  issues.  A 
special  conference  for  women  will  occupy 
one  forenoon,  and  a groat  leader  has  been 
secured.  The  rural  people  will  have  a 
great  conference  under  some  prominent 
leader,  as  will  the  urban  group.  Laymen 
are  urged  to  attend.  At  this  oonference 
the  directors  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  in  the  U.  8.  A.  will  be  selected. 
Officers  of  this  organization  will  present 
printed  reports  which  will  be  open  for 
discussion. 

Direction  of  a Great  National  Movement 
Many  of  the  greatest  religious  leaders 
in  America  regard  the  community  church 
movement  as  the  most  significant  religious 
movement  of  the  day.  M ore  than  sixteen 
hundred  interdenominational  churches 
have  been  formed,  nearly  all  since  the 
war.  The  number  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. The  people  who  come  to  this  confer- 
ence will  the  people  who  help  to  shape 
the  philosophy  and  the  methods  of  one  of 
the  most  vital  religious  movements  of  the 
day.  That  is  reason  enough  for  large 
numbers  of  people  wishing  to  attend.  The 
invitation  is  general  and  evoiy  one,  even 
just  the  "curiosity  seeker,"  is  assured  a 
welcome.  There  are  no  sectarian  or 
oredal  tests  for  the  meeting  is  not  organ- 
ized by  delegates  from  churches,  but  is  a 
meeting  of  individuals  seeking  a better 
world  through  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

A LABOR  MEDIATOR 
(Portrait  of  the  impartial  chairman, 
James  Mullenbach,  of  a joint  clothing 
trade  board,  which  among  other  things 
maintains  by  agreement  a fund  for  relief 
of  unemployment.) 

Employer  and  employe  put  equal  trust 
In  one  who  won’t  let  brain  or  conscience 
rust. 

Trained  for  the  pulpit,  he  has  left  behind 
Some  duties  that  ecclesiastics  find. 

To  work  with  people  who  don’t  share  hie 
creed. 

At  least  in  name.  Yet  theirs  is  faith  in- 
deed. 

In  justice  and  humanity  to  all. 

Like  his.  He  follows  still  that  Hebrew’s 
call 

Which  summoned  "ye  that  labor"  as  He 
passed. 

And  preached  a living  wage  "unto  this 
last,"* 

Not  slighting  him  who  long  stands  idle, 
tired 

Of  waiting,  whom  "no  man  hath  hired." 

— Prank  L.  Hayes, 
in  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

•Matt.  20:14. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


Program  Committee  In  Toledo. 

The  program  committee  for  the  next 
biennial  conference  nf  the  Community 
Church  Workers  met  in  Toledo  on  March 
6,  to  complete  the  program  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  conference.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Oliver  Weisr  M. 
W.  Van  Tassell,  W.  A.  Cutler,  O.  P. ’Jor- 
dan and  J.  E.  Hargreaves,  ex  officio. 

Community  Hopes  to  Set  up  Work. 

Niles,  III.,  lies  northwest  of  Chicago 
on  the  old  Milwaukee  road.  A half  cen- 
tury ago  a union  church  building  was 
erected  there.  Then  a denomination  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  work  of  the  church. 
The  population  changed,  and\  the  parucu- 
lar  denomination  sought  to  carry  on,  but 
could  not.  Its  next  move  was  to  at- 

tempt to  sell  the  church  property  to  pay 
the  debts  of  a similar  property  in  anoth- 
er suburb.  The  Niles  citizens  fougi.c  the 
case  to  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  and 
won  all  the  time.  There  are  forty  chil- 
dren running  the  streets  on  Sunday  with 
no  place  to  attend  Sunday  school.  They 
recently  held  a public  meeting  in  the 
town  hall  to  consider  starting  a union 
Sunday  school  and  perhaps  a community 
church.  This  story  has  a moral,  but  it 
does  not  need  pointing  out. 

News  Items  Solicited. 

Pastors  are  urged  to  send  us  materials 
from  which  news  items  may  bo  written. 
These  include  church  reports,  bulletins, 
newspaper  clippings  and  parish  letters. 


Pastor  Beslgns  after  Five  Years. 

After  a five  year  pastorate  with  the 
Federated  church,  of  Hadley,  Mich.,  E.  T. 
Potter  has  resigned.  His  place  is  being 
taken  by  a Methodist  minister  with  the 
cognomen  Pengally,  full  name  not  given 
by  correspondent.  The  federation  is 
composed  of  Methodist  and  Baptist  ele- 
ments. The  educational  work,  the  mis- 
sionary giving  and  the  local  work  of  the 
federated  church  has  been  much  prosper- 
ed. Mr.  Potter  is  so  much  pleased  with 
his  experience  in  this  church  that  he  is 
now  open  to  call  to  another  federated  or 
community  church.  He  may  be  addressed 
at  Lapeer,  Mich. 


Illinois  Convocation  of  Ministers. 

The  first  state-wide  interdenominational 
convocation  of  Illinois  ministers  will  be 
held  at  Springfield,  111.,  March  3-5.  The 
promotion  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  particularly 
of  Perry  J.  Eiee.  Dr.  Albert  Farncr 
Fitch  is  one  of  the  head-line  speakers.  It 
is  hoped  that  at  this  convocation,  a state 
federation  of  churches  may  be  organized. 
J.  Eobert  Hargreaves  will  speak  on  me 
Community  Church  Workers  program. 


Kansas  Convocation  of  Ministers. 

The  first  state-wide  interdenomination- 
al convocation  of  ministers  was  held  in 
Topeka,  Jan.  27-29.  This  convocation 
was  in  the  nature  of  a pentecostal  cere- 
bration. Eev.  F.  W.  Norwood,  of  Lon- 
don, was  one  of  the  key-note  speakers. 
Some  of  the  Federal  Council  speakers  ap- 
peared on  the  program.  J.  Eobert  Har- 
greaves spoke  for  the  Community  Church 
Workers. 


Study  Problem  of  Unchurched. 

Four  ministers  in  Park  Eidge,  HI.,  se- 
cured an  accurate  listing  of  the  citizens 
of  the  town  from  the  water  department 
of  the  city.  Against  this  list  the  minis- 


ters marked  the  families  that  were  de- 
finitely under  their  care.  Then  cards 
were  made  for  the  remaining  families.  It 
was  found  that  1100  out  of  2800  families 
were  unknown  to  minister  or  priest.  These 
were  canvassed  by  40  ladies  of  four 
churches  and  the  results  reported  to  the 
interested  ministers. 


Lenten  Program  at  Tekomsha. 

A.  C.  Schue,  minister  at  'i'ekonsha, 
Mich.,  announces  a very  active  program 
for  the  Lenten  period.  Special  printing 
has  been  prepared  calling  for  renewed  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  the  people.  Eoger 
Babson,  great  economist,  is  studying  the 
relationship  of  church  membersnip  and 
church  attendance.  It  would  seem  from 
many  reports  coming  into  this  office  that 
the  average  church  has  a morning  con- 
gregation about  one-third  of  its  member- 
ship. At  Tekonsha  the  membership  is 
224  and  the  average  morning  attendance  is 
87.  Tekonsha  is  a village  of  less  tlian  a 
thousand  people  and  has  one  other  pro- 
testant  church. 


Will  Promote  Eeligious  Fraternity. 

M.  H.  Terry,  pastor  of  Federated 
church,  of  Hartford,  Mich.,  has  been  hold- 
ing some  services  to  promote  a closer  un- 
derstanding of  the  two  denominational 
groups  in  his  membership.  Baptist  and 
Disciples.  In  March,  Edgar  DeW^itt 
Jones,  of  Detroit,  and  some  prominent 
Baptist  minister  ■will  be  present  and 
speak.  It  is  planned  to  invite  in  repre- 
sentatives from  Baptist  churches  in  the 
vicinity  and  also  of  Disciples  churches. 
Thus  the  Federated  church  may  open  the 
way  to  some  other  federations  of  a simi- 
lar character. 


Seeks  to  Start  a Now  Churcli. 

Both  theater  manager  and  minister  is 
the  double  role  of  Howard  Murray  Dum- 
bell,  of  Cedaredge,  Col.  He  is  trying  to 
give  his  community  clean  recreation,  but 
he  was  formerly  a minister  and  the  urge 
to  preach  is  still  on  him.  So  he  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  hold  services  in  his 
theater  on  Sunday  mornings.  And  these 
services  are  preparatory  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a community  church.  He  has 
printed  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  a letter 
explaining  his  project.  These  have  been 
circulated  in  the  community. 


New  Church  In  Oklahoma. 

Eeports  come  in  of  a newly  organized 
community  church  at  Heavener,  Okla.  It 
is  in  a small  to'wn  and  is  having  • some 
difficulty  raising  the  support  for  a min- 
ister. The  clerk  of  the  church  is  W.  A. 
Ammerman. 


Progress  in  Ohio, 

Ohio’s  denominational  officials  are  giv- 
ing hearty  support  to  the  program  of  fed- 
eration and  consolidation  of  local  church- 
es in  our  over  churched  areas. 

The  •village  of  Clevis,  which  at  one 
time  boasted  the  largest  “Bob  Ingersoll’’ 
club  in  America,  has  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal and  Presbyterian  church,  each  more 
than  100  years  old.  But  at  the  present 
time  both  churches  are  kept  alive  by 
Home  Missionary  aid.  Encouraged  by 
the  favorable  attitude  of  both  Dr.  E.  E. 
North,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery,  and  Dr.  Arba  Martin, 
Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  District 
of  the  Methodist  E'Disconn.l  c>mreh.  local 
committee  from  the  two  churches  are  now 
at  work  to  devise  a plan  for  effecting  a 


merger.  In  a recent  meeting  of  these 
committees  from  the  two  churches  are  now 
Martin  and  W.  H.  Thompson,  Field  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches,  it 
was  discovered  that  there  are  no  social 
or  doctrinal  cleavages  between  the  people 
of  the  churches,  and  that  there  are  sever- 
al denominational  backgrounds  represent- 
ed in  both  congregations. 


Will  Conduct  the  Morning  Devotions. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  is  re- 
sponsible for  a chain  broadcast  of  devo- 
tions over  a national  hook-up.  The  speak- 
er appears  in  the  studio  of  WEAF  iu  New 
York,  but  his  service  is  broadcast  over 
17  other  stations,  WQY,  WGE,  WCAE, 
WFI,  WEC,  WJAE,  WCSH,  WOC,  WLS, 
WW.7,  WOW,  WBT,  WJAX,  WCKY, 
WPTF,  WAPI  and  WHAS.  The  service 
goes  on  the  air  at  8:15  eastern  time,  or 
7:15  central  time.  O F.  Jordan  will  con- 
duct a service  sometime  during  the  second 
week  of  March,  probably  on  March  12. 
There  is  a different  minister  every  day 
and  the  service  consists  of  music,  Scrip- 
ture and  prayer. 


Undenominational  Work  of  Merit. 

The  Women’s  Church  Federation  Pro- 
tectorate of  Chicago  has  an  excellent  re- 
cord in  work  for  women  and  girls.  It  is 
an  interdenominational  organization  serv- 
ing protestant  women.  Women  that  fall 
into  trouble  in  Chicago  are  given  -emer- 
gency relief  and  then  connected,  if  pos- 
sible, ■with  some  local  church  situation. 
The  1929  report  has  been  issued  recently 
gi'ving  interesting  facts  about  this  work. 
It  may  be  secured  from  Mrs.  Minnie 
Chapman,  25  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Church  Has  a Prosperous  Year. 

Federated  chun.h,  of  Goleta,  Calif.,  has 
had  a prosperous  year  in  many  ^resnectf^ 
The  minister’s  salary  was  increased 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  church  a'nd 
manse  were  given  a coat  of  paint.  The 
total  giving  of  the  church  was  $2322.  The 
church  school  conducted  a successful  va- 
cation school  last  summer.  At  the  annual 
meeting  reently  it  was  reported  that  all 
bills  were  paid  and  money  was  in  the 
treasury.  The  church  gave  three  hundred 
dollars  to  outside  causes  which  included 
the  following:  Near  East  Belief, 

American  Bible  Society.  Comniunity 
Church  Workers,  China  Famine  Belief, 
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Women’s  Medical  College  in  Shanghai, 
China,  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
Salvation  Army,  American  Mission  to 
Lopers,  a school  for  Indians  and  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  Nine  new  members  were 
received  into  the  church.  The  minister, 
J.  S.  Niles,  had  a major  operation  in  v^c- 
tober  and  is  not  yet  able  to  preach.  The 
pulpit  has  been  filled  by  two  Baptist 
ministers.  The  pastor  will  soon  be  able 
to  resume  his  work. 


Sermon  Worth  One  Hundred  Dollars 
A rather  unusual  experience  came  to  H. 
J.  Loken,  of  the  Community  church,  of 
Yakima,  Wash.,  at  the  close  of  his  New 
Year  sermon  this  year.  He  was  greet- 
ing the  last  of  his  congregation  in  the 
vestibule  when  a stranger  rushed  in  from 
the  outside,  and  demanded  to  know  if  it 
were  from  this  place  that  a community 
church  preacher  had  just  finished  broad- 
casting. Upon  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative  he  said  he  wished  to  meet  the 
preacher.  When  introduced  he  told  Mr. 
Loken  that  he  had  been  sitting  in  a 
hotel  lobby,  and  had  just  listened  to  the 
finest  New  Year  sermon  he  had  ever 
heard  and  if  Mr.  Loken  would  give  him 
the  high  points,  they  would  be  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  to  him.  Needless  to  say, 
Mr.  Loken  did  not  waste  much  time  until 
those  high  points  were  carefully  written 
out  and  in  the  stranger’s  hands.  The 
radio  is  bringing  the  Yakima  church  and 
Mr.  Loken  hundreds  of  new  friends  and 
many  vital  contacts  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  theirs,  and  the  church  is 
satisfied  with  the  results  in  general. 


Eeports  Growing  Community  Churches 
In  Flordia. 

C.  H.  Perry,  of  Otis,  Mass.,  has  been 
visiting  Florida  recently  and  finds  some 
interesting  community  churches  there. 
Holly  Hill  has  a community  church  that 
seems  to  be  without  a pastor  at  present. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Vincent  is  the  clerk.  A tour- 
ist church  has  been  organized  at  Daytona 
Beach,  of  which  E.  M.  Noyes  is  pastor. 
And  there  is  a union  church  at  Ormond, 
Fla.,  of  which  George  D.  Owen  is  pastor. 


R.  E.  A.  Will  Meet  at  Cleveland. 

Many  ministers  and  workers  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  announcement  of  the  27th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association  at  Cleveland  April  23- 
25.  Among  those  who  will  discuss  the 
problems  of  religious  education  are  Catho- 
lics, Jews  and  Protestants.  The  conven- 
tion problem  is  “Social  Changes.’’ 


Churcdies  Combine  Their  Work. 

Forest  City,  111.,  has  a peculiar  way  of 
meetings  the  problem  of  coordinating 
their  religious  work.  The  town  has  a 
Baptist  and  a Methodist  church.  They 
now  have  a single  church  school  and  a 
combined  worship  period,  but  both  minis- 
ters stay  on  the  job.  The  school  uses 
the  two  buildings  on  alternate  Sundays. 
Each  minister  preaches  two  Sundays  a 
month.  The  experiment  is  now  more 
than  six  months  old  and  is  considered  a 
success.  And  perhaps  the  next  step  will 
be  the  formal  federation  of  the  two  con- 
gregations. 


Does  Not  Like  His  Community  Church. 

We  have  printed  many  reports  of  minis- 
ters that  liked  their  community  church. 
But  here  is  one  that  does  not.  G.  A.  Moon, 
after  an  experience  in  an  undenomina- 
tional church  in  Wood  Lake,  Neb.,  writes 
the  Christian  Century  as  follows; 

“This  is  a united  church  in  a small 
CQmniuuity  of  325, . and  .it  is  under  the 


control  of  no  particular  denomination.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  the  members 
of  the  church  board  have  depended  upon 
the  Methodist  church  for  the  appointment 
of  a pastor.  1 was  appointed  by  that 
church  and  I must  strictly  watch  myself 
lest  I do  anything  which  savors  of  Meth- 
odism, because  the  members  of  the 
church  are  opposed  to  the  authority  of 
any  ecclesiastical  party. 

“Another  problem  ‘of  the  completely 
detached  church’  which  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  no  denomination,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  central  organization 
for  the  appointment  of  pastors.  j.r  u 
were  not  for  the  Methodist  church  the 
members  of  the  board  would  be  compelled 
to  find  their  own  pastors,  and  the  chances 
are  they  would  select  someone  who  felt 
he  was  ‘called  to  preach,’  but  who  was 
more  capable  of  answering  the  call  to  bo 
a farmer.  The  selection  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  pastor  brings  about  misunder- 
standing and  dissension  in  the  church. 

“As  far  as  the  local  problem  is  con- 
cerned, I feel  very  keenly  the  need  of  a 
central  organization  through  which  the 
church  could  enter  into  various  mission- 
ary enterprises.  This  church  is  extremely 
selfish.  The  financial  interests  are  lim- 
ited to  the  pastor’s  salary  and  other  local 
expenses,  with  the  exception  of  giving, 
in  a spirit  of  gratitude  and  under  no  ob- 
ligation, a few  dollars  to  the  district  su- 
perintendent of  the  Methodist  church  for 
his  services.  Our  local  situation  demands 
a central  organization  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  pastors  and  the  dispensation  of 
missionary  offerings.’’ 


Fifteen  Years  of  Federation. 

Fifteen  years  of  federation  for  two  old 
congregations  in  McConnellsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. “have  brought  forth  results  far 
beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  its  be?inning. ’’  The 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  oldest  organized 
congregation  in  the  community,  had  its 
beginning  prior  to  1769  and  the  Reformed 
Church  was  organized  about  1830.  Because 
of  changing  conditions  these  two  old  con- 
gregations were  finding  it  hard  to  con- 
tinue their  existence  even  with  the  as 
sistance  of  sustentation  given  by  the 
Church  at  large.  The  classis  of  Mercers- 
burg  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  wore  each  contributing  two  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  to  the  support  of 
these  congregations,  but,  with  five  church- 
es and  five  parsonages,  this  small  com- 
munity of  about  a thousand  people  was 
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Ihresh  from  the  press  of  Macmillan 
Co.,  in  October,  1929,  is  a unique 
book  on  the  religious  experience  of 
the  great  apostle.  The  book  will  be 
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facing  an  impossible  situation  and  could 
not  support  five  ministers.  Following  a 
series  of  union  Lenten  services  by  the 
two  congregations  and  a union  Easter 
communion  service  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  the  officers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  began  making  overtures  looking 
toward  a federation  of  the  two  churches 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  minister  of  the 
Reformed  church,  the  Presbyterian  church 
having  been  without  a pastor  for  eome 
time.  Committees  were  appointed  by 
the  classis  of  Morcersburg  and  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Carlisle  and  these  mot  in  joint 
session  in  McConnellsburg,  May  7,  1914, 

and,  after  conferring  with  the  official 
boards  of  both  churches,  unanimously 
adopted  this  action: 

“Tub  committee  expressed  its  hearty 
approbation  of  the  proposed  plan  of  co- 
operation under  the  pulpit  and  pastoral 
ministration  of  the  pastor  of  the  Reform- 
ed church. 

“The  details  of  the  plan  shall  be  left 
to  the  official  boards  of  the  churches 
concerned,  who  will  be  guided  by  the  re- 
solutions of  the  Council  of  Reformed 
Churches  of  America  holding  the  Presby- 
terian System. 

“We  hereby  urge  the  members  of  these 
churches  to  accept  heartily  such  action  as 
may  be  taken  by  the  official  boards  as  a 
working  plan  for  the  ensuing  year;  to 
patiently  refrain  from  criticism  while 
the  plan  is  being  put  in  operation;  and 
to  loyally  cooperate  in  their  common  work 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  world.’’ 

The  elders  and  trustees  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  the  pastors,  elders  and 
deacons  of  the  Reformed  church  met  in 
joint  session.  May  18th,  and  organized 
themselves  into  a federated  board  and 
approved  the  plan  of  federation  for  the 
two  congregations,  and  following  rue  nu- 
proval  of  the  congregations,  the  Federated 
church  of  McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  began  Its 
existence,  Sunday  morning.  May  31st, 
1914,  with  a service  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  followed  by  the  evening  service 
in  the  Reformed  church. 

The  following  working  plan  has  been 
adhered  to  almost  without  change  from 
the  beginning  of  the  federation  to  date: 

Both  church  buildings  are  used,  the  ser- 
vices alternating  morning  and  evening  1n 
the  two  churches  from  May  until  No- 
vember, From  November  to  Mav,  only 
one  church  building  is  used  each  Sunday, 
alternating  week  about,  with  morning 
and  evening  services  in  the  same  chnrch 
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and  the  Sunday  Schools  meetings  togeth- 
er as  a union  school. 

Each  congregation  and  Sunday  School 
elects  its  own  officers  and  contributes  to 
its  own  denominational  activities. 

The  mid-week  service  is  a union  meet- 
ing alternating  between  the  two  churches. 

The  young  people  of  the  cnurch  meet 
together  in  a catechetical  class  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year  and  are  instruct- 
ed in  the  Heidelberg  and  Westminster 
catechisms  and  prepared  for  full  church 
membership.  At  the  confirmation  and 
communion  services,  these  young  people 
are  received  as  one  class  in  wnicnever 
church  the  services  happen  to  be  held, 
the  Easter  season  services,  alternating 
between  the  two  churches.  New  members 
are  received  in  like  manner  by  letter  and 
profession  of  faith. 

Four  holy  communion  services  are  held 
each  year,  two  in  the  Reformed  church 
and  two  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  The 
elements  of  the  communion  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  elders  of  both  churches  to 
the  communicants  who  remain  seated  in 
the  pewi. 

The  federated  board  transacts  the  busi- 
ness which  affects  the  Federated  church, 
while  in  matters  pertaining  to  denomina- 
tional affairs,  the  session  with  the  pastor 
as  moderator  and  the  consistory  with  the 
pastor  as  president  meet  separately. 

The  Reformed  church,  having  the  larg- 
er membership,  pays  fifty-four  per  cent 
of  the  minister’s  salary  and  provides  the 
parsonage.  The  expenses  of  the  Federat- 
ed church,  as  such,  are  borne  by  each  con- 
gregation in  equal  shares.  Each  church 
property  is  cared  for  by  its  own  organi- 
7ation. 

This  plan  is  given  more  in  detail  in 
"The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Federated  Church  of  McConnellsburg, 
Pa.,’’  issued  in  leaflet  form  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  of  Churches. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results 
of  the  federation  of  these  two  churches: 

The  changing  of  two  weak  organiza- 
tions, -with  no  prospect  for  the  future, 
and  depending  upon  the  benevolences 
of  the  Church  at  large  to  aid  in  keeping 
them  alive,  into  a strong,  hopeful  organ- 
ization, self  supporting  and  aiding  in  the 
larger  work  of  the  Church,  through  in- 
creasing benevolences,  has  been  most  en- 
couraging. 

Instead  of  empty  treasuries  and  de- 
ficits there  are  balances,  and  the  bills  are 
promptly  paid  and  many  improvements 
have  been  made  to  the  church  properties. 


The  parsonage  of  the  Reformed  church 
has  been  remodeled  and  fitted  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  The  manse  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  was  rented  for  a 
time  and  later  sold. 

For  congregational  purposes,  the  Pres- 
byterian church  is  raising  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  before  the  federa- 
tion and  with  a great  deal  less  effort, 
while  the  Reformed  church  has  more 
than  doubled  its  contributions. 

The  increased  offerings  to  the  benevol- 
ences of  the  church  are  even  more  grati- 
fying, the  Presbyterians  giving  more 
than  six  times  as  much  as  before  the  fed- 
eration, while  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed church  have  increased  their  bene- 
volent giving  more  than  fourfold. 

Thus  instead  of  being  a liability  to  the 
church  and  depending  on  its  benevolenc- 
es, this  orjganization  has  become  a real 
asset.  At  the  time  of  the  federation, 
the  classis  of  Mercersburg  and  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Carlisle,  were  each  contribut- 
ing $200.00  annually  to  the  support  of 
these  churches  and  this  amount  would 
more  than  likely  have  been  doubled  to 
meet  the  increased  demands.  Thus  with- 
out exaggeration  it  may  be  said,  that 
these  two  bodies  have  saved  at  least 
$6,000.00  to  be  used  in  constructive  King- 
dom work,  to  which  has  been  added  the 
increased  benevolences  of  the  Federated 
church.  William  J.  Lowe  is  the  minis- 
ter. 


THE  BOSTON  COMMUNITY 

CHURCH  AT  TEN  YEARS 

Before  beginning  this  brief  review  of 
the  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Boston  Community  Church,  it  seems 
advisable  to  tell  a little  of  its  background 
and  the  influences  which  led  to  its  or- 
ganization. 

The  years  1918-19,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Great  War  were  to  manv  a 
period  of  spiritual  restlessness  end  disil- 
lusion. It  seemed  that  civilization  had 
broken  down,  and  that  the  Churches, 
above  all,  had  for  the  most  part  failed  to 
meet  the  test  that  the  war  had  brought 
them.  At  the  same  time  there  was  never 
a greater  need  of  religion.  The  world 
was  full  of  national  and  racial  animosi- 
ties— it  appeared  that  only  the  birth  of  a 
new  spirit  could  save  it  from  a still 
greater  and  more  complete  catastrophe. 

Here  in  Boston  an  organization  which 
had  commanded  the  loyalty  of  religious 
liberals  for  many  years  was  the  Free  Re- 


LITTLE STORIES  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

NUMBER  3 

On  May  12,  1917,  a certain  man,  whose  name  cannot  be  revealed,  gave  $3000  to 
the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  which  issued  to  him  an  annuity 
agreement  with  guaranteed  income  at  7.8%.  On  June  12,  1924  he  died. 

During  these  seven  years  his  total  income  from  this  annuity  agreement  amount- 
ed to  $1486.80.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  net  remaining  principle  of  his 
original  gift  amounted  to  $2156.93  which  was  immediately  released  for  the  work 
of  the  Society. 

Thus  his  life-long  interest  in  the  work  of  world-wide  evangelization  was  con- 
tinued after  his  death. 

You  also  can  have  such  a guaranteed  income  for  life.  Write  to  Dr.  P.  H.  J. 
Lerrigo,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  for  complete  information. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

(The  fourth  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  April.) 


ligious  Association,  Formed  in  1867  and 
counting  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  among 
its  charter  members,  the  Free  Religious 
Association  had  had  a distinguished  his- 
tory. At  the  time  of  the  war,  its  Presi- 
dent was  our  friend,  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
and  it  held  a number  of  splendid  meet- 
ings. But  it  had  begun  to  disintegrate; 
and  it  was  out  of  the  need  of  some  simi- 
lar organization  to  take  its  place  that 
the  Community  Church  was  bom. 

Early  in  the  year  1919,  Mr.  Holmes  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  Unitarian 
Ministerial  Fellowship  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  people,  transformed  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  of  which  he  had 
been  minister  for  twelve  years,  into  the 


LET  YOUR  GIFT 
TO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

PAY  YOU 
A LIFE  INCOME 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others, from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 


i Annuity  Gift  Plein 

This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncesdainty 
and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  yon  a 
fixed  income  of 


4}i  % to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 


A reserve  fund  of  over  §1,500,000 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  against  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  aU  the  world. 

For  full  information  write 

Ernest  F.  Hall,  Seeratary, 

Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A- 
15S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  % 


See  The 
Passion  Play 

The  great  Passion  Play  of  Ober- 
ammergau  comes  only  every  ten 
years.  It  will  be  given  next  sum- 
mer. You  can  see  England,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  on 
the  38  day  trip  that  is  being  plan- 
ned with  the  Student’s  Travel  Club. 
Travel  with  cultivated  people  at 
moderate  rates.  All-expense  tour 
as  outlined  above,  $525.  For  par- 
ticulars address  MRS.  IDA  K. 
JORDAN,  810  Courtland  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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Community  Church  of  New  York,  lu  April, 
he  preached  several  sermons  on  “The 
Community  Church:  Its  Principles  and 

Organiz.ation  ’ ' and  thus  became  one  of 
the  leading  exponents  of  the  movement. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  those  who 
regretted  the  passing  of  the  Free  Eelig- 
ious  Association  and  had  come  to  know 
Mr.  Holmes  as  its  head,  should  turn  to 
him  at  this  time  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a Community  Church  here  in 
Boston  built  on  similar  lines  as  his  own. 

Much  correspondence  and  many  confer- 
ences followed  and  the  result  was  that  a 
call  for  a meeting  was  sent  out  in  the 
Fall  of  1919,  signed  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Wood  Whitman,  Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  The  meeting 
was  held — only  a small  number  were 

present  but  there  was  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  the  carrying  out  of  our  plans 
and  on  December  5th,  a letter  signed  by 
Mr.  Skinner  and  announcing  a senes  of 
experimental  services  at  Steinert  Hall, 
was  mailed  to  a list  of  liberals. 

On  January  11,  1920,  the  first  service 
was  held.  Mr.  Holmes  spoke  on  “The 
Character  and  Meaning  of  he  Community 
Church  Movement.”  Mr.  Skinner  and 
Mr.  Eandall  were  the  speakers  on  the 
following  Sundays  and  in  the  succeeding 
weeks  such  men  as  Bishop  Paul  Jones, 
Norman  Thomas,  Frank  Oliver  Hall  and 
others  were  heard.  The  attendance  vari- 
ed from  60  or  70  on  some  stormy  morn- 
ings to  four  or  five  hundred  on  the  days 
when  Mr.  Holmes  was  with  us.  Each 
service  was  opened  with  music  by  Mr. 
John  Orth  and  a forum  period  followed. 
Although  we  closed  the  season  with  a 
slight  deficit,  we  felt  sufficiently  encour- 
aged to  continue  and  to  organize  as  a 
Church  in  the  Fall. 

During  the  following  winter,  the  inter- 
est in  the  Church  steadily  increased.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  Baker  and 
Mrs.  Symonds  commenced  to  play  for  us 
and  it  is  due  to  them  wholly  that  the 
music  at  the  Church  has  always  been  of 
such  a high  order.  At  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing on  April  30,  1921,  the  Secretary’s  re- 
port shows  an  average  attendance  of  175 
and  a membership  of  206.  At  that  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  to  rent  an  office  and  en- 
gage a secretary  on  a regular  paid  basis 
which  was  done  and  in  the  Fall  we  took 
two  rooms  at  31  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  the 
Church  occupying  one  and  the  League  for 
Democratic  Control  the  other.  The  pres- 
ent Secretary  was  engaged  and  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  ever  since. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Spring 
of  1924,  there  was  serious  discussion  in 
regard  to  a larger  hall  for  our  services. 
Our  attendance  had  been  growing — on 
some  occasions  when  Mr.  Holmes,  Rabbi 
Wise,  Scott  Nearing  and  James  Harvey 
Eobinson  had  addressed  us,  the  hall  was 
full  to  over-flowing — and  it  was  felt 
that  a change  was  desirable.  So  in  the 
Fall  of  that  year,  we  moved  to  the  Copley 
Theatre  where  the  auditorium  seats  1000, 
almost  double  that  of  Steinert  Hall. 

In  February  of  that  year,  actuated  by 
a desire  to  get  in  touch  with  other  Com- 
munity Churches  and  if  possible  to  be- 
come a part  of  the  Community  Churcu 
movement  in  this  country,  we  arranged  a 
Regional  Conference  of  Community 
Churches.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  on 
Bowdoin  St.,  and  continued  for  two  days. 
Delegates  representing  churches  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts attended.  The  chief  values 
of  the  Conference  were  the  fine  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  sympathetic  understanding 
which  pervaded  the  discussion  and  the 


splendid  publicity  given  the  proceedings 
by  the  press.  It  might  be  added  that 
since  that  time,  the  Community  Church 
movoment  seems  to  have  turned  more  and 
more  in  an  Evangelical  direction  so  that 
it  has  little  in  common  with  the  New 
York  and  Boston  Churches  beyond  the 
sinking  of  denominational  barriers.  Our 
Church,  however,  contributes  annually  to 
both  the  State  and  National  organizations 
of  the  Community  Churches  and  is  listed 
among  them. 

For  two  years,  the  Community  Church 
held  its  services  in  the  Copley  Theatre. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  1926,  the 
addresses  were  broadcast  by  WBZ  and 
the  reactions  that  came  to  us  by  letter 
from  all  over  New  England  were  very 
interesting.  We  felt  that  the  theatre 
was  an  improvement  on  Steinert  Hall  and 
yet  it  had  its  draw-backs.  It  jarred  on 
the  sensibilities  of  our  ministers  never  to 
be  sure  of  what  their  background  might 
be  when  they  arrived  on  a Sunday  morn- 
ing as  it  varied  from  bedroom  interiors  to 


NEEDED  AT  ONCE 


For  the  completion  of  the  new 
dormitory  addition,  which  must  be 
ready  January  1.  Liberty  College 
of  Salvador  urgently  needs  $2,500. 

For  payment  of  teachers  before 
February  1,  $1,500  is  needed. 

This  non-sectarian  Christian  school, 
in  the  heart  of  Central  America,  al- 
ready has  the  support  of  outstanding 
community  churches  and  pastors. 

Will  you  not  send  your  remittance 
at  once  to: 

EEV.  GILBERT  E.  COUNTS, 
Treasurer, 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

B.  Clarenoe  HlUar  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Trees. 

Bev.  Q.  P.  WUUame,  D.  D.,  Seerotary 
ot  Mlggions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonseetarlan  ratal 
evangelizing  agency  eetablisbed  in  1817, 

WHAT  DOBS  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Oospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  ail  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Chrietian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  le  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

EEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Cbicage,  111. 


forest  junglesi  So  that  when  in  the  Fall 
of  1925,  word  came  to  us  that  Symphony 
Hall  would  be  glad  to  have  us  hold  our 
services  there  while  the  suggestion  took 
our  breath  away,  it  found  us  in  a recep- 
tive mood. 

The  matter  was  thrashed  out,  as  most 
of  you  will  remember,  during  a number 
of  meetings  throughout  the  Winter  and 
Spring.  We  had  not  been  filling  the  Cop- 
ley Theatre  so  that  the  Idea  of  moving 
to  a hall  nearly  three  times  its  size  seem- 
ed almost  fool  hardy  to  many  of  ns.  But 
Mr.  Skinner  had  seen  the  vision  and  it 
was  his  faith  that  carried  the  venture 
through,  aided  by  a wonderful  $2500 
anon3'mou3  pledge  from  one  of  our  ..lem- 
bers  to  be  paid  annually  for  three  years, 
and  by  generous  pledges  from  others. 

Our  first  service  in  Symphony  Hall  was 
held  October  3rd,  1926.  Mr.  Holmes  spoke 
and  I imagine  that  none  of  those  who 
were  present  will  ever  forget  the  thrill 
of  that  morning.  To  wander  round  those 


TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS  - 

Comes  the  poignant  appeal  of  tha  two 
million  long-neglected  lepers  of  tha  world 
— and  of  the  life,  words  and  deedi  of 
the  Compaesionate  Christ  who  command- 
ed His  disciples:  “Cleanse  the  lepers" 
(Matt.  10:8). 

Among  these  hosts  of  pitiable  suffer- 
ers the  Mission  to  Lepers  is  conduct- 
ing 

Interdenominational 

Healing  and  teaching  work  for  thirty 
denominations,  in  more  than  100  centers 
in  twenty  lands  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  the  Church's  recognized  agency  in 
carrying  medical  and  other  missionary 
work  to  earth's  distressed  lepers. 

Free  Help  to  MUniaters  and  Mission- 
ary Leaders 

Programs,  pageants,  plays,  songs,  Inci- 
dents,  stories,  and  other  live  material 
for  sermons,  addresses  and  missionary 
meetings  will  be  sent  on  rec^uest,  and 
without  obligation  of  any  kind.  Just 
state  your  special  requirements. 

Any  one  wishing  information  on  this 
interdsnominational  work  may  obtain  U 
free  from 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPER* 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Room  1118-M. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

10,000  AMERICANS  LIVE  THERE 

One  Organization.  Four  Congrega- 
tions. Balboa.  Chriatobal.  Oatun. 
Pedro  Miguel.  17  Denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  church.  All  operating  ex- 
penses raised  locally. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED 
To  Help  Pay  For 

BUILDINGS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Send  your  gifts  to  MR.  FRANK  H. 
MANN,  Treas.,  care  of  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  106  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 
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spacious  corridors  and  to  realize  that  this 

was  to  be  our  meeting  place to  see  the 

people  pouring  in  and  illiiug  up  the  floor 
and  the  balconies  to  hear  the  notes  of  the 
organ  it  was  truly  an  exciting  experi- 
ence. The  attendance  was  ISOu  that  op- 
ening day  and  we  felt  that  we  had  ar- 
rived. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  ten 
years,  although  much  has  been  l«ft  un- 
done and  there  are  many  problems  yet  to 
be  solved,  we  must  feel,  on  the  whole, 
that  we  have  cause  for  congratulation. 
Our  increase  in  attendance  from  9278 
durmg  the  years  1920-21  to  43,845  during 
1927-28,  is  in  itself  a remarkable  achieve- 
ment. Our  platform  has  been  free  and 
fearless  we  number  among  our  congrega- 
tion people  of  many  classes,  races  and 
creeds — we  have  done  our  bit  for  for- 
warding-looking causes  and  have  lent  a 
hand  to  unpopular  ones — our  services  have 
brought  intellectual  stimulus  and  spiritual 
inspiration  to  hundreds  of  men  and  wo- 
men. Let  us  acknowledge  once  again  our 
deep  indebtedness  to  our  leaders  for  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  and  our  trust  that 
the  year  1940  will  find  the  Community 
Church  still  under  their  guidance  and 
still  marching  on. — From  “Unity.” 


IOWA  NOTES 

About  sixty  men  and  boys  attended 
the  fifth  annual  Father  and  Son  Banquet 
at  Federated  Church,  in  Union,  on 
Thursday,  February  13.  The  affair  was 
made  a Lincoln’s  Birthday  banquet.  A. 
E.  Eice,  of  Eldora,  was  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening.  About  twenty 
persons  who  had  purchased  tickets  wore 
kept  away  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  illness  prevalent  in  the  community  at 
that  time. 

Ben  W.  Sinderson  of  Whitewater,  Kan- 
sas, who  formerly  held  two  union  church 
pastorates  in  Iowa,  reports  cash  and 
pledges  of  over  $20,000  in  a drive  for 
$27,000  for  a new  federated  church  ouild- 
ing  at  Whitewater,  Kansas.  Iowa  people 
are  congratulating  him  on  the  gO'Od  work 
he  is  doing  in  his  present  position. 

First  Federated  Church,  of  Des  Moines, 
announces  that  their  new  church  will  be 
dedicated  on  Sunday,  March  23.  E.  E. 
Brown,  of  the  Omaha  Gospel  Tabernacle, 
and  radio  pastor  of  WOW  will  be  with 
them  for  the  dedicatory  sermons.  The 
church  is  making  _plans  for  an  epochal 
day  in  the  history  of  First  Federated 
Church  and  northwestern  Des  Moines. 

The  recently  formed  Methodist-Congre- 
gational Church,  of  Montour,  Iowa,  began 
its  joint  services  on  Sunday,  February 
16.  The  two  churches  had  both  previous- 
ly voted  to  merge  and  a working  agree- 
ment had  been  worked  out  by  a joint 
committee  from  the  two  churches.  S.  C. 
Bretnall,  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  church, 
will  serve  until  the  close  of  the  present 
conference  year,  after  which  it  is  plan- 
ned to  alternate  the  pastors  between  the 
two  churches.  Sunday  school  and  morn- 
ing and  evening  services  will  be  combin- 
ed. Each  group  will  pay  half  of  the 
pastor’s  salary.  Benevolences  will  be 
handled  by  each  church  separately. 

The  following  church  unity  movement 
in  the  city  of  Des  Moines  was  announc- 
ed in  the  morning  E-egister,  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 29  th. 

“Protestant  churches  of  Des  Moines 
are  on  the  verge  of  uniting  in  a compre- 
hensive organization  to  be  known  a-'  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  the  Des  Moines 


area,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
iChailes  S.  Medbury. 

“The  new  organization  is  to  unite  ev- 
ery Protestant  church  in  a council,  the  ob- 
jective of  which  will  be  to  promote  wel- 
fare and  fellowship  and  co-operation  of 
churches  and  community  betterment. 

‘ The  council  will  have  departments, 
one  of  \vhich  will  be  a continuation  of  the 
present  Des  Moines  Ministerial  associa- 
tion, and  another  to  continue  the  roia 
County  Council  of  Eeligious  Education. 

“The  council  will  be  active  as  soon  as 
forty  churches,  including  five  denomina- 
tions, have  filed  thek  written  acceptances 
of  the  constitution  and  have  named  their 
representatives  to  the  council. 

“This  proposition  will  be  acted  upon 
at  February  church  meetings  and  by 
March  1,  Des  Moines  should  have  the 
council  in  full  swing.  Sentiment  has 
been  in  fg,vor  of  such  an  organization  as 
a powerful  factor  in  uniting  the  Protest- 
ant strength  of  the  city.” 

Clifton  E.  Eash  and  wife,  of  First  Fed- 
erated Church  of  Des  Moines,  and  J.  P. 
Johnson,  of  Union,  drove  to  Fayette, 
Iowa,  recently,  where  Mr.  Eash  delivered 
the  sermon  of  the  morning  at  the  Winter 
Convocation  service  held  in  the  college 
chapel  at  10:30,  Sunday  morning.  This 
w,as  an  impressive  service  with  the  fac- 
ulty and  speakers  and  senior  class  array- 
ed in  caps  and  gowns,  and  with  appropri- 
ate and  special  music  arranged  for  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Eash  stressed  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  Christian  faith  as 
a part  of  education,  and  also  spoke  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  college  as  it 
plans  to  go  forward  as  an  independent 
Christian  college. 

The  Methodist  church  of  Fayette,  which 
is  in  reality  doing  a community  worn,  a® 
it  is  the  only  active  protestant  church  in 
this  little  college  town  of  about  1,000 
population,  has  introduced  some  novel 
ideas  in  combining  religious  history  with 
architecture.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  basement  is  a small,  cell- 
like room,  fitted  up  with  antique  and 
primitive  furniture  dedicated  to  Wil- 
liam Tyndale,  who  made  the  first 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  a modern 
language.  This  leads  to  another  room 
dedicated  to  Martin  Luther  and  the  re- 
foi-mation,  which  is  replete  with  the  old 
style  German  hexagonal  glass  windows 
and  the  spots  on  the  wall  where  Luther 
threw  his  ink  bottle  at  his  Satanic  ma- 
jesty. This  leads  to  another  large  room. 


known  as  the  broad  room,  dedicated  to 
John  E.  Mott  and  typical  of  present  day 
religious  life.  At  one  side  of  this  is  a 
room  representative  of  a Catholic  monas- 
tery. With  a possible  exception  of  the 
first  one,  all  these  rooms  are  used  regu- 
larly for  Sunday  school  and  general 
church  purposes.  John  Clinton,  pastor, 
i.s  serving  his  fifth  year  at  Fayette,  and 

meeting  with  pronounced  success.  He 
has  joined  in  the  invitation  to  the  union, 
community  and  federated  churches  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  hold  a 
conference  at  Fayette,  next  October. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  23,  at 
the  home  of  Pres,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dick- 
man,  of  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette, 
there  was  held  a preliminary  committee 
meeting  looking  forward  to  the  annual 
conference  which  will  be  held  next  Octo- 
ber. The  dramatic  department  of  the 
college  has  promised  to  put  on  a special 
religious  play  or  pageant  for  one  of  the 
evening  programs,  a historical  address  on 
the  founding  and  development  of  the  col- 
lege and  a special  address  on  “The  Spir- 
itual Ministry  of  the  Church,”  were  a- 
mong  the  definite  things  planned  on  for 
the  conference.  At  this  preliminary 
meeting  were  Pres,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dick- 
man  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Parker,  a member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college,  John 
Clinton,  pastor  of  the  host  church,  C.  F. 
Baine,  former  Fayete  editor,  and  friend 
of  the  college,  and  0.  F.  Eash,  president 
of  the  Iowa  Conference  of  Community 
Churches,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Eash  and  J.  P.  John- 
son, secretary  of  the  conference. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
Btmction.  BstlTnatea 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow 
ing  outfits  for  organa 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs 
for  Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hinners  Organ  Co., 

Pekin,  HI. 


GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Olerg^ymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 
COX  SONS  VINING,  Ine. 
131-3  B.  23rd  St.  New  Tork 


New  Hymn  Books? 


HYMNS  of  the 
Christian  Life 

(for  the  church) 

Edited  by  Milton  S.  Littlefield, 
D.  D. 

Seventh  large  edition  In  press 

Price  $135.00  per  100 


HYMNAL  for 
Young  People 

(for  the  church  school) 

Edited  hy  two  friends  of  youth 
Dr.  Littlefield  and  Miss  Slattery 
Price  $75.00  per  100 


Those  who  know  tell  us  they  are  the  best  and  we  believe  it. 
Examination  copies  on  application. 

A.  S.  BARNES  & COMPANY 

PuhUshers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 

67  West  44th  Street,  New  York 


